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THE DENVER VEECING on COSTS 
By Joseph €. Kircner, Washington 


The Denver meeting brought out a good deal of discussion on activ— 
ity costs and considerahle testimony that the cost figures are being used 
quite extensively in the field. In fact there was a good deal of reason 
to believe that tke Forester's injunction "to live with our cost figures! 
is bearing fruit. There vere rany vupinious, of course, as to the accuracy 
and usefulness of the cost fiesures but out of all that was seid, the meet-— 
ing agreed among other things that: 


"Phe setting vp of standards as indicators of the degree of per— 
fection that is desired in the performance of specific jobs is 4 first 
essential in the control of costs, That sets up wnat it is that we want 
to accomplish, Helative efficiency of dirferent men and of different 
units of organization and varying influences cf othcr kinds, such as 
topography and climate, volume of business, etc., which make fuil utiliza- 
tion of time more diff ieaie in some situat ous than if is in others, wili 
always maxe it impossible to determine proper costs by stanvards alone. 


Present cost fizures serve as indices of matters for stucy in 
bringing abouts a proper and balanced financial control. The factors men- 
tioned in the parezreph above must. be taken into consideration in cach 
individual case of proposed adjustment of allotien’. 


The eriterion of proper costs is whether or not adequete returns 
in the way of public benefits are received for the moncy expended. 


the discussion 
study ani ap- 
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Your committee is of the opinion, basing julgment on 
of this subject, that more attention should be zivon to She 
plication of cost figures, administzative audits, time anal, 


It is recommended that the unit cost figures bé put on 2 cumla- 
tive basis as soon as opportunity affords. This will by balancing fluc- 
tuating costs for different years furnish a better 

parative and proper cost purposes." mates 


basis for both com 


| It must be recognized that accuracy of figures is the first req- 
uisite and that without this the field will not have confidence in the 

| figures. If it is also recognized that the charge of rangers!’ time 

forms the basis of most of the figures the importance of correctly charg- 
: ing time becomes immediately apparent. 

There are indications that more accuracy in charges is being ob= 
tained. For instance, Unclassified was reduced from $135,532 in 1922 to 
$78,295 in 1924, a reduction of 42 per cent in spite of an increase in 
expenditure on the Forests of 35 per cent. During the same period total 
indirect Forest cost has increased only 8.4 per cent. Supervision on the 
Forests has gone up considerably (nearly 10 per cent) but most of the other 
' items of Forest overhead have gone down. This leads one to believe oe 


costs are being more closely charged to productive activities as well a 
that there is more progressive travel. 


The figures should not fool us though. A very large part of the 
increased expenditures on the Forests are for roads anc trails, many of 
which require little or none of the rangers! time and overhead ovght not 
to be largely increased because of them. Direct expenditures on all im 

“proverents (including minor roads and trails) have increased from 
$2,164,317 to $4,175,306 in the past tvo years,- an increase of over 
$2,000,000, while direct expenditures on all other activities have in- 
creased only $611,570. Almost the entire increase in improvement expendi- 
tures_1S, due to increased road and trail appropriations. AS a consequence, 
although Forest overhead and indirect’ have inereased about $i6,000, the 
percentage has been reduced from 26.8% to 19.5%. Even this is high, espe- 

-¢Gially when one considers that a million dollars District office charge 
is thrown on top of it. ‘Je mst find a way to reduce it. The most prom 
ising way seems to me to be through better training, better progressive 
travel, improved methods of handling vork and short cuts. 


Therr; is need, therefore, as seen by the Denver meeting to secure 
as accurate fisures as possibiec, to keep she present system. without too 
mach change, to issue curmlative cost figures, and to find better uses 
for the figures as administrative helps, 


with these conclusions the Jashington office is in full accord 
such action as can be taken here to maze the cost figures more useful - 
to be vigorously folloved up. Bat in putting the figures on a better 
basis the cooperation and help of the field is necessary. *inee the con- 
ference, the 1925 figures have been issued and their close study and use 
as administrative tools is suzsested 
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JX TES SERVICE OF MAN 
By I. H, Ainsworth, 
(late B. CG. Forest Service) 


The tree is a fviendly thing the world over; shading the travel 
weary at the oasis of the desert; sheltering with canopy and fuel the 
people of the subarctic. In all the heraidry of the ages no figure 
cculd better illustrate or adorn the motto: "I SERVE! 


Indissolubly linked with the progress of mankind, from the flocting 
log that sugzested the first means of marine travel to our early ancestors, 
it has sailed unknown seas in the form of galley or galleon and pointed 
the path of the turbined leviathans of our own day. 


Felled and fashioned by the hands of men, it became music's earliest 
medium rising from the crude instruments that swayed the barbarous to the 
peerless product of Stradivari of Cremona. 


Prostituted by other hands it became the Cross of Calvary; the rack 
of the Inquisition; the blackened snazs to mark where once the forest grew! 


In mants scheme of defense or destruction it supplied the club, the 
Stake of the bear pit; the crossbow; the stock of the Levis gun. 


Aiding the ingenuity of man, it gave a workine practicability to 
Steam engine, telegraph, telephone, and aeroplane, in the form of tie, 
pole, end strut. 


While the desert wastes flaunted man's intrepidness the wilderness 
of trees invited conquest. It meade the homes of those who pushed the fron- 
tier ever westward; encomz'iassed their remains when the task passed into 
Other hands, and, in the form of rough-hewn slavs it marked the parting 
of the ways. 


Only within the walls of an old-world cathedral can there be found 
that atmosphere of sanctuary which pervades the forest. Theme of painter 
and poct alike, the feathery poplars of Lombardy and the gnarled oaks of 
Englond have proven an inspiration in the furtherance of art, It adds 
beauty to any landscape no less than it enriches life in a hundred other 
ways. 


Pounded and mauled, it yields the pages upon which are written the 
unravelled hieroglyphics of rock and papyrus; the smiles and tears of fic- 
tion; grim histories of a war-torn world, and the records of our scientific 
achievements; while it clothes us with a silk that rivals the cargces from 
Old Cathay. 


But whether the vierpoint be utilitarian or aesthetic, 7ords can— 
not empress a erent r truth than this: If we destroy the rerest we break 
¢ 
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a greens law of the Grevicr, ard in so doing, iabe] cursdi ves) as Peu Goraoees 


Thas ciement of speed, wniccown “so Cur Taufers - the Dassiom tO save came 
in all that we do, is sadiy incorsistent wich ons carelessness Whiem yoame 
en a> yy oJ on a 
Ox Pastent &Yro7vtA. 


dy x resuits in the 'pupnins Ch Genturies 


Tt is often said that Canada is standins on the threshold ot her 
intbervoven are Canada's Tovcchs with her industreas 

destiny’ Every tree vare.essiy Lurned might some deages have oeen used for 

aber to build o home; fornished props for the mines, or crates Tor our 

marketable pr caucts. 


Every forest fire-is the funeral pyre of future possibilities. 


Porest fire mrevention is a duty worthy of every Canadi 
oF netive son... Every werd spoken in the cause; every sct rend 
creases cur status as citizens. - For the protectian of life zn 
and preservation of Scenic beauty; for the manifold needs of tod 
posterity, let ail Canada’ ring with the slosan: 


PaREVE ENT Be BIRDS.) Sata 


: 
We WIN | 
By Fred Morrell, D—1 
Sudenent of $524,56 sousht by the Unitec States 
Goverrme at dea Cevper Minine “omeany for fire-fighting cosvs | 
Omnis, if aici 26 mives wert ef Misteadla, In Aprad ae eee 


rz 2) er es mite yo Fass te Z aa ey eee TE Sra sy as = Ly oy ‘ "5A tw 
sez ka Whew ot Ne RoE tJ AEG aie ERE Uv tilic LEIA Se auf seit. lt Choe a3 lakes heen tried 


betore Fedeval dJacgze Fourtuiu, The ocovasicn was a Wactes or Sone eeu | 
Lag wine the! Forest: Service varipy” Tae “A. OM. “Company Sep Base) eames | 
Slashings at she bottom of their siepe anc let 2% ran up over thelr Ow 
land toward the ¥erdst.° The Pancer was anhete te mersuate she comany*®s 
woods superintendent to phi men‘en <0 watch vhe fire pnd trenea aie 
necessary, 2n:cor? sur Wo? mie Hos fet On‘ Nationrl Poress ‘and, | 
Finally when the sire yas with =. thouganc Feet or so of the boundary) 

the Ranger put a craw on ahd contre Milled it. it Gid not reach the Jatzones 
al Forest and mee did: -not demace Government »roverty. The comany 
refused to; pay. the Gili: for fire i heen s on the srouics eee tne rite 74s 4 
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availasle in the company' 
ixe*’vO control it, if necessary, bei 
uy, Ynen it got as close as it aie, "howl yor) she hanger 
18: wind stiffen uo, it would be carried over on sO the 
uid be controlled, 
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There were, as I see it, two important principles involved in the 
Suit. The first was: hat care can operators be required to take in burn- 
ing slash under the State law? Our contention was that to set fire to 
Slashings at the bottom of a slope and allow it to run over the area 
without guarding it and taking precaution to prevent its spreading out— 
Side of the company's land, constitutes negligence. The second principle 
was: How far is the Forest Service privileged to go on private land in 
order to stop a fire that has not yet reached the National Forest? I% 
was, of course, necessary to convince the jury that the fire constituted 
a real hazard to Government property at the time it was controlled. 


This is the first fire trespass case that has gone to suit with a4 
larze concern for a number of years, and I thinx it will go quite a long 
ways in establishing the authority of the Government along lines of fire 
control. 
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WASEINGTON NOTES 


Appropriations Committee Hears Forester: Colonel Greeley went before the 
Appropriations Committee of the House December 18 and 19 to explain the 
1927 estimates, as submitted throveh and approved by the Bureau of the Bud- 
get. The estimates apvroved by the Rureau of the Buceet made changes from 


the appropriations for 1926 as follovs; 


Decreases inereases 
Pe EAS a Sci Ne ait palin) Uhl AhM opie ll Sy de SIRS 
Cem or BPR SNS ey Mit wed CUS) jqiicy apse, sua alien deevevaie, ¥ 6) x 2 AE eben) 
i LR eS aie a oe 17,006 
‘ Forest Products. 15,006 
i 2 silvical Investi- 
SVG OM beet ps, iathd st adgs) MEV He A Ban Bile nee ee, 980 
4 " Reconnaissance, . LiL S@ 
4 u Improvement .... 25,000 
The Forest oad and Trail item has been placed. at $5,000,000 for 
1927 as compared vith $4,000,000 appropriated in 1926. 


What Conrress will do on these items is, of course, unpredictable, 
but. the Forester brousht back from the hearines the impression of a commit— 
tee in gereral sympathetic vith the vor: of the Service and yell pleased 
with its personnel and isi way its work is done. 
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Getting Into the Movi 
the ‘fTolicnine: 
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: Mr. Cohen, Hditor of the PATHS RsvVIav, sends us 


"NDiease be advised that we have releised the subject "THE TINGER 
FARMERS," made at Pike National Forest by our Mr. P. V. Hurd, in Pathe 
Review No. sa out December 6, 1925. 


"Under separate cover we are forwarding to you a print of this sub- 
mace exactly. as released. ips 


Wis, Hurd advises us ‘that he was able to make the story psd 
the. eine cooperation of your representatives at Pike National ‘Forest 
Permit us to thark you for this courtesy. 


_ Jith all best wishes to you - " 


The PATHE REVIEW reaches million’ of people each week. 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 
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nd Shortleaf Cores Jnen in Kiln in Bight Hours: A very interest- 
eae ce ES ile experiments upon the dvylnge of southern pine cones 
ed in October for the Southern Forest Experiment Station. The 

th: experiments was to determine just what conditions of temper- 
ature, noel ang circulation would produce the most satisfactory open- 
ine of the cones within a reesuonable time. It was decided to kesp the 
duration of the @rying period within cizht hours and not to exceed a temper= 


ature of 149%: F. ; ee ranging from 120° to 140° F. were vised, with 
relative humidities from 10 per cent to SO per cent. It appears now that's 
temperature of 140° anda “peletpee humidity of 10 ver cent with an air se 
culation of 100 feet per minate will cpen-sno af and loblolly pine cone 
Satisfactorily in eee nous's, The ves incluce lonsleaf pine 
because the shipment of the Longleaf ies Cid not arrive in time. Several 


species runs rill “be made as socn as are se bbe The internal 
} ibuving system being 

distributed with reason= 

travs. Hach of ‘these 


was a dowole decked affair‘made especially for the experiments, The 


vrays S 
cones were placed in tne upper deuk, and the seeds aceumvulated on tne lower 
deck. After the drying was completed, the cones were tumbied in an espe= 


CK s Lv y2 
cially designed tumbling drvm to shalze. cut the seeds which did not fall out 
n vy 3 The kil functioned satisfactorily throughout the five 
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Spruce and Fir Thrive on Pxpcsed Plots: Observers who have wondered at 


cu 
the manner in whieh cut—over spruce stancs in she Northeast are replaced 
by a men larger proportion of fir in the new erovth, and who have at the 
same time remarixed upon the fondness our red squirreis show for spruce 
Seed, cre urged to put tyvo and two together, or otherwise to account for 
the following figures obtained from tallies taken this year on our per~ 
manént methods of cutting plots in the White Mountain spruce region, A. 
number of small reproduction plots were established on the permanent 
plots, half of them being cleared of all litter and plant growth and. ex- 
‘osing thoroughly the mineral soil, anc half being left undisturbed. 
Thereupon the autumn of 1924 contributed to the experiment equally heavy 
erops of fir and spruce seed, 


c 5 Bete 4 4 v 
Tally sheets, carrying June and October jottings, show the follow— 
ing: 


Spruce and fir seedlings on exposed plots, per acre ..----+++ an 
PSS WH WAGESTEP SSC DLOUS ik. sc cle yes stale Blam we alley elmye onehie etalim © liars le 6 
Ratic alk yin eta na anes plots to undisturbed ..-.-.-.65 4% 
a of sorvce on exposed blots to sprace on undisturbed .. 3 
Semen OM MOT ae ys Me ee eiwlet ale Ms sieieiaie ele a Penrice CR) 2 
On exposed plots, ratie of Tir to spruce Seedlings ...++-++.« 4 
mame PAtLO Of UNdisturbed DLOTS 2.5. ew en tee ween serene nes = PSS 7A) 


Germination of both species bee sou e 
on the exposed plots than on the undis 
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Conference to Combat White Pine Rli 


ster Rust: The tractees of the White 
Pine Blister must Gorference recently met in Porticnd This cente sia is 
an association of DE vee owners, State and #Yederel burenus organizes to 


combat the white pine blister mst menace. 


Blister rust has been found in Orezon during the last yeur ond has 
OW % 


made some advance in British Columbis tovard the white pine stands in 
Worta Idsho. While no blister rust has a yet been found within the Dis~ 
teict, oS conszc sred quite certain | nee it will reach the white pine 


siz Je 


pol et et pt 


riier and mortality was greater 
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stands of this section within 2 few years, and all precticable prepara— 
tions are being made: to consrol it wher it arrives. 

The york is being Cone under the direction of tha OfTice or Biister 
Rast Control and consists of experimental ribes eradis : 2 Sy 
reconnaissance, and studies of the factors which infiveace the growth or 
rives plants. 


The: conference is working on a 10-year vlan, which calls for an 
appropriation of $175,000 of Federal funds during the fiseal year 192%. 
The States and private owners are furnishing substantial cooperation in 
the way of money and cooperative effort 


Clarke-McNary Cooperation: The Secretary of Agriculture has recently 
approved an agreement vith the State Forester of North Uskota covering the 
production: of forest-tree seeds and planss-and the estadlishment of wind= 
breaks and farm woodlots in that State, under the terms of Section 4 of 
the Clarke-Mcliery forestry law. The State Forester, Mr. F. EB. Cobb, 
‘Bottineau, N.'Dak.,-is also president of the forest schocl at thas place 
His plans for the coming year include the establishment of 4 nursery aioe 
a trained forester in charge and the prevaration of planting sites at va- 
rious places throushout the State. Later, tree seeds and seedlings will 
be distributed at cost. The approved budget: for the present fiscal year 
ending Jyne 30, 1925, contemplates the expenciture of $5,100 for this work, 
of which 39.3-per cent Wadley Be ene vy the tederal Government. 


DISTRICT & — ROCKY -MOUNTA TY DISTRICT 


Ranger Examination in Michigan: Thirty-one applicants tock the examina— 
ticn, among whom were io nézroes and one covboy. The cowboy was cressed 
in the picturesque costume of the western ploins, and it vas later learned 
that he lived in Detrcit and vrore the riding boots , checixed shirt, and 
sombrero for the purpose of impressing the eames with his imoortance 
as an outdoor man. among the thirty-one men takinz the examination there 
appeared to. be some very sood materiel. On the cther hance, there vere a 
of men trying for the examination that did net have the qualitata= 
tions to warrant them even making the smallest attempt at filling the job 
&.-Foresv § r educational guniifications rere so Aeficient 
that it seems somethine shoul be done by the Civil Service Commission to 
licants as to the ameunt of eaicaton require 
the ranger examination. This would be only fair t 12 men desiring to 
take the examination and would cause -less conftusio G: fi cown expense 
in the Civil Service offices. Many of these men traveled preat distances, 
some from Indinna, Illinois, Missouri and all parts of Michigan. 
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Larze Bnrollment ee Courses: There heve been 278 applications for 
study courses received from the field members cf this District. On five 
Forests 100 per cent of the personnel has suomitted SPOLLCAtOnS., ‘Lhas 

is a larger number of applications than last year. Another interesting 
thing is the heavy running of our grazing courses, about four times as 
many applying this year as last. 


DISTRICT 3 — SOUTHVESTERN DISTRICT 


Hor the Erosion in La Imz anyon I Began: About 325 or 40 years ago, according 
to information secure:,y local Forest officers of the Lincoln National For- 
est, there wes a water power, Saw and grist mili at the springer place, now 


owned or controlled by the Thomas Grain Company. There was @ ditch direct— 
ing all the water in La Luz Canyon to this mill. There was uo other ditch 
or arroyo in the canvon, the entire canyon being a cienega. some washing 
began from the cutting cone by this mill. About this time large cow-outfiss 
anc more erosion begén to show up, then, vetween 25 and 30 years ago, tne 
Alamogorao Lumber Company logged the entire head of La Luz Canyon ratershed 
consisting of La Lug and Devils Canyons. This excessive erosion in the can~ 
yon is the result of these three factors, but until the head of the canyons 
was cut and burned over tne erosion, tt eee started, was nezlizible, 


This information was oubaeees principally from such "Old-Timers" as 
Messrs. #12 Moser anc P. M. Nelson. Another old-timer Stated that wnen the 
Mescaleéro Indians made their jes stand against the soldiers that they fired 
the whoite west. sicpe of the Sacramento Mountains behing them, This prob- 
ably had some effect on the eroded conditions ef this area, but very little 
iS known as to the amount that could be charged to this, 


ss: A Qusayan Ranger is having a hard time figuring 
out how Peach man ZiIvel pola, Simcy couscse.,  Ghe reason: He nas a radaon 
In this connection we mizht mention that he uses the flagpole for the aerial. 
In other words, when he ee the fias down, he pulls the acrial up. He 
claims this is a sure vay for complying with the practice of taking the 

flag down at night and should be the standard requirement at all stations 
where there is a radio outfit. If the radio doesn't work he knows he for- 
got to take the flag down. 


DISTRICT 4 = DITERVOWTS AIN DISTRICT 


ins Manazement Plan Conference: The rance mangement conference, with 


¢ t fzom all Wistzicvs, including the Assistant Dis trict For= 
esiers in charee of Grazing in four Districts, which wes recently hel 

in Ogden, will devobless zo down in history as marking a cistinctive 
ii.lestore in pregress in range management. fom the first time since 

the incepticn of the range management idea in the Service, over fizteen 
years azo, a meeting has been held for the sole purpose of dealing with 
the handling of the rance rescurces on the ie That the meeting was 
treseniously well 


worth while was the general feeling among all who at- 


aM e ft 
Ld id prog 
ranze mar ot plans, prect nee every cate Bare of Botan be Seber dena 
managzgemer nlieé’on ‘the ground was covered, As vhe result range managse= 
ment, including grazing reconnaissance and other phases, has been brougat 


down out of any hase or mystery that may have surreunded it to a conerete 
thing on the ground, and shere, of course, is where it belongs. Tue etti-= 
tude of the meeting fromthe first to the ‘last day was te critically exali- 
ine each and every phase of the subject. and put it throush she acid test 
of what was its value in Actual apol See to meet the needs of forest 
administration. In other words, the 2ttitude, whether wi th respect to 
encnt plans, reconnaissance, technical training or grazing research, 
we want them to thrive Se prosper as 2 useful tool and not aS 


which is possibly worth while in the aoe or in theory only. 


The solid weel: of discussion and exchange of ideas brovght out that 
there was not wide differences of cvirion as to the principles involved and 
their valve among individuals or between groups.of men represented. That 

sk : 


nN grazing administration and grazing studies coes not exist 
t from the fact.that the resolutions eer by the various com= 

“mittces all passe¢c. with some miner amendments without a dissenting vote, 

bat, yet- there were few,. if any, present who would heve hesisated to express 


r 
whemselves the other way if not in accordance with their ideas. 


Samy Tet BORM om m 
DISTRICT 5 = CALTPORN La DIStarcr 


Outside Exhausts: Medium sized timber, average maximua yarding distances 
or 800 feeu, no “spark arresters, no blovers, standard sized beilers, split 
Dougias fir wood - these are the conditions under which subside exhaust-— 

iy | 


ing wood burning donkeys are being used successfully in whe Olympic 
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Peninsuls reezi 


ion of Washireton: There is some vatiation in practice. 
Fer exarote, one losrer 2 7 i in 
_8eason a ? 
fears to te to Leave o 


".. .. How does this. check up with tne testis made this past season in 
California?- In general, the results of the Cslifornia tests indicated 
& maximum yarcing aistance, without undue loss cf efficiency, of 500. %¢ 
600 feet. There are reasons for tne difference. In the first place car 
fuel is of -géne=ally poorer- quality. Mach of ovr timber is heavier. Our 
Machines are, on the average, of smaller size ard por Our operators 
heave had iittle experience in firing ovtside VAST ys, end there 
are tricks to seems t e th e C2xlifornia shori can 
ed 
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asiiy with whet ve have 


what are we going t¢ do about it? i 
Berry's igesa of the three-way exhaust for tt 
Turn the erhaust outside rhen moving overland 
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“practicable because 
mmtinuel vusewlll show ways to 
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are dancer, It ts.too, valuable. 
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Con a elinmines 
gvadcualiv extend its range. Th 
ism. I mast permit free draft wh 
AS Ic equipment, thy nos use gas tracto 
tively é? If a woodburning Cornzey is 2bs 
s a4 box and boiler and thereby greati 
gutside exhausts.--J.3.P. ae ‘i 
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Yes, Snekes Vilind! During one of my field : he Hew River country, 
while passing by 2. ia ive-oak tree, I heard bi zot my herse 


the sr2re. 


dy and went back to 1} 


Lan 
bs 
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could see no snake, and was about to de S 
a Snake's head protruding ont of a hole from 
the ground. I killed the snake and fou the : 
tree that he couid coil in, but he had it. 
The tree was about 20 incnes in diamste 

our friends 

s of Caii- 

zt sas the 

vith his 

e mn their S 2asiiy 

explainsi, ani we don'+ bp im or che Secret — tha Gam being 
that there ar2 more California, in prepoerticn fo the 
popuiator, than in any otner State in the Union. That's rhy ve're bosssers, 


DISPRICT 6 — NORTH PACIFIC DISTRICT 


Proud: The Malheur force is proud of its 1925 fire record. Total fires, 
114, and total acreage burned 165. Of our tro Class-C fires, one was 
preseason and the other occurred when the Forest was @mscurec py drifted 
smoke. These two pbvrned ever a total of 97.4 acres, leaving only 68 acres 
for the other 112 fires. We had no overnight fires, and have exceeded the 
D-6 objective of less than 10 per cent man—caused fires. With full recog— 
nition for the vart played by Mother Nature in this performance, we still 
believe that at least half the credit goes to the Guards! Training School 
held at Bear Valley in June. 


ee 


Xmas Trees: In order to impress on the younger generation how to sélect a 
'- Christmas tree properly, Ranzer Wiesendanger made a small model forest, 
using about 100 3-year-old Bouglas fir trees and gave a demonstration on 
“‘Decemberl before 575 children of the Holladay School of Portland and told 
them that trees should be cut from a thicket, leaving others not less than 
6-8 feet apart. Trees should be pete ae before they are cvt so that they 
will not be discarded. An imperfect + ree can de used to good advantage in 
@ corner of a room. The demonstration was made outside of the school build— 
ing and a picture was made of it by the Pathe people to broadcast over their 
regular circuit. It was also featured and illustrated on the front page of 
the Portland Telegram. 


_- =- - - FF 


The Cougar - she Seveams: One day last summer the Deadman Creek road crew 
on the Colville For Forest were peacefully sleeping when suddenly part of them 
‘were awakened by a terrible scream a short distance away. 


Curley Graves landed ovt of his bunk in one jump calling for assist- 
ance to help rescue the women he heard calling in distress. Jim Powers 
also "heerd* her but "lowed" she was a man. Some of the crew, however, 
knew the sereéam to be that of a cougar so that no search was made for the 
woman in-distress. The next morning cougar tracks were found in the road 
not far from camp. : 


RSE S ih iS ; 


Says 


sUISJFOREST SERVICE 
(Contents Confidential ) 


Dear Colonel Greeley; 


* 

* 

s 

* There is nothing which has Siven me greater satisfac- 

* tion during the past year than the efficiency and spirit with 
* . which the members of the Department of Arriculture have car= 

- ried forward the work of serving the farming interests of the 

* metion. I want you and the members of your office to know that 
¥ I thoroughly appreciate what has been accomplished and that you 
have my best wishes for a@ New Year full of prosperity, satis-— 
‘faction, and pride in the competence end usefulness of your 
work. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signead} We. 11, JASDINE. 
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THE GRAZING SED OF THR DmvaR CONFERENCE 
By Will C. Barnes, Vashineton 


Looking back over the rather stromious tivo weeks at Denver i find 


mysclf.impressed with the senuine democracy of the wecting. It was a 
Sive and take affair every day. MNovody's pet ideag- Of Bignas were spared, 
If there was eny dissent from some one's statcnents nobody was ot all 


backvard in gettinz into action om saying so in plein lensnage,. 


Grazing seemed to be the “houn’ dawg" of the meeting and was 
kicked around pretty promiscuously. Everybody seemed to be fairly 
bursting with knowledge as to how livestock on the Navionel Fores%s 
should be mamaged and took cracks at us 2nd our methods with sincere 
delight. Mostly we who stood for Grazing made it our business to come 
back at them when we got the chance. 


eee ne studies, range appraisal matters and the need of some det— 
inite grazing Tesi sletion were given a large part in the discussions. 
The ma Sar ity of the men present felt that the range appraisal figures 
should be backed by the Service but that the fees thus established should 
not be put into effect until the livestock industry, especially the cattle 
end of it, was on a much firmer basis than at present. “ 

At.first most of the men were averse to taking chances on new 
“legislation, feeling it might take from the Secretary of Agriculture some 
of the powers he already has through the original laws establishing the 
National Forests, but Col. Greeley won them over to his idea of drawing 
up a tentative bill which he could present to any interested member of 


Congress as representing the views and needs of the Service along legis 
lative lines. ; 


The main points covered were (2) setting aside ten per cent of the 
fees to be used for range improvements; (b) creating a voard of appeals 
for cach Forest or group af Forests, to be under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, ‘their findings subject to review by him if he 
@eemed such action re authorizing the impounding and sale of 
livestock found in trespass on Forcst ranges; and (d) csteblishing such 
reasonable fees for the value of the forage as may be determined by the 
secretary of Agriculture. ‘The enactment into law of any or 211 of these 
four points would put us in a very satisfectory position. 


‘ 


The Grazing men were well satisfied with the results of the dis- 
cussions and decisions becmse out of it all came from everybody present 
a full, clear recognition of grazing es a thoroughly well established 
factor in forest management, as far as concerns the National Forests. 


The general round table discussions allowed plonty of Intitude to 
each person. Silane ie for the peace and happiness: of 211 concerned 
there were no long distance speekers, and time was seldom called by the 
chaimen. It was a ae together" meeting in every sense of the word 
and mo end of matters were ironcd out between Districts ani the Washing=- 
ton office which never could have been settled hy correspontence or local - 
discussion. 


RANGLRS ONLY 


na) 


By Ee Le Perry, Santa Fe 


I estimate that if 211 the material thet has been written about | 
work plans, notebook schemes, and systems of work for Rwugers was essenbled 
in one place, there would be sufficicnt mimcographed sheets to completely 
paper a house built of the lumber contained in the Gonerc. sherman tree, 
with enough left over to kindle tho fires in the aforesaid house cach day 
for the first three years of its OCCUDANCY. 


But harking back over this vast family of brain children, I am struck 
by & curious fact: Some ninety nine oné 2 fraction per cent of’ the penaceas 
designed to remedy the plan-iess, notebook-less, system-less condition that 
is popularly supposed to exist out in the svicks have emanated from the 
lofty domes of the riders of the swivel chairs. Scldom has the doughty 
Bill broken forth in type to tell a cock-eyea world what, in his opinion, 
is what, in the matter of systematizing the Ranger’s job. 


Why? Is it because Billig bull~headedly and idiotically opposed to 
the idea of system in his work? Not by any means. As a matter of fact, 
the first thing that every Ranger does — with the oceasional exeeption 
that proves the rule - is to Srope erovund for some system that will fit 
his particular problem, his persoual idiosyneracies, end his inherent limi- 
tations. No hend-ne-dowm, all-things—to-all-mon scheme will do it. Each 
man, if he is worth his Sclt, must build his ow, and it Socs without say- 
ing that he will not meke a perfect job of it, even for himself. But on 
the other hand, he is sure to stumble upon some perfect gom of an idea ix 
working out his ow salvation; some idca that some other Ranger would give 
his eye-teeth to know about. Given enouch of these brilliczt conceptions, 
any man might scratch through the Pile and emerge with 2 systen thet would 
fit him like = drink of woter, 


What we need is a little interchange of iden 


ac) cas among Rangers upon 
this Ranger efficiency business. Ani to TNE: Gye TE ai willing to expose my 


jack of ingenuity first, but only upon condition thet manger Hank of Fise- 
where=In-The-Voods will erack right down and show me how he oes it vetter. 
If anybody can tip me off to some achere for saving an hour, which I es 
then devote to tinkering iy homé-brewed vedio, his name shall be ealled 
blessed forever. I suspect thit the avthers of some of the doublco-b.rreled, 
three-rins circus, work nlen eshencs Will wouder how in sin I manase to 
cling to the pay roll, but here goes: 


MY ANNUAL WORK PLAN, PROGR(M, SCHEIULE, STATHIENE oF 1 JECTIVES, 


a tenement cape 


me ee ea a tl 


Or what you will 
BU cll BON aL 


For convenicnce, let us Suppose that I took over the District last 
vemuarye At thot time, then, I sat me Gown ond made up a list of Joos 
that mast be done, as far as wy knowleaze of conditions would, permit. 


He 


To verbosity, no long-winded dissertations; just 2 plein lis of 
briefly stated, numbered, arranged 2s to activities, and markec fer pri- 
ority. I then punched the sheets so as to be bound in, cover, md 

after each activity I included 3 or 4 sheets of blenk paper. Scearcety 
had I sot the cover on than « new job popped uy — a grazing job’ say. 

I opencd the book to Grazinz, 203 scribbled the new job wunicr the last 
typewritten one. Throughout the year new jobs constantly sprang Up. 

If they had to be done during the current month I mercly jotted them 
down on the monthly (notebook) job list; if not, they went into the anmu- 
al plane 


Comes the new year, 2s the titie writers Saye I take the old plan, 
which now looks = s00d but’ like something the cats dragged in, ant begin 
to cull out the jobs thet have nct been done and scratched off. Always 
there are some which have become obsolete because of choaugei conditions, 
or which were damfocl ideas to begin with, and these 2 cheerfully aban— 
don. The residue is next yenr’s ulan, except that I must skin through the 


} 
BPE ye Teorts Program and pick up whatever jobs he has listed for me in per=. 


= 
ticular. These I mostly condemn -— but includes So now my D 
shipshape, and’on the secon? day of Januery I will begin messing 10 oD 
with additions, interlineations, notations, and what not. 


Untidy? I admit it. Unorthodox? Quite. But BE seem to’ sect utter 
ly bogged cown in any syst 


MY MONTHLY VORK PLAN et al. 

Dhis Ls elso a simple list of jobs, kann on the : 7 notebook 
sheets. On the first of the month, 1. take last mo Lon “and ick out 
any jobs that have not been Gone. Then I so throv mual plan end 
select. sufficient jobs, in the order of their en “Fit up the 
month,.or thereabout. I arrange this list as to tr localities, 
and sometimes write wp a continuity for the trip if 
As the month progre:ses, ena new jobs arise, I jot them down on the 
af whey arc, field jobs and to De done at once. If they : 
I scribble them down in 2 shirt—pocket notebook, if in th 
& little scratch pad if at home. Which latter memorimds 
ing more complicated with than to chuck into the attention sae: 
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MY OFFICE SYSTEM 


es 


Once upon a time I installed in my office 2 systom that could wheo= 
retically do everything but sit wo and say dard: ae mr mind *¢ eye Tt 


could see ee Oras end reports flowin) sacoeth out of the affiec, 
punctual to the minute, and with slicht assistance ftom me. In two 


months* time it had me at dazeer'"s points with the Supcr's office, and 
afraid to vonwre out among she District population. 


em more intricate. And it seems to work — for me. 


My present system consists solely of an attention basket end a 
report calendar, arranged with one-month to the sheet, and tocked wp on 
the wall. Into the basket goes letters to be answered, memoranda, data 
for reports, and anything else that requires action. When the ender 
moves me to do office work, I glemce at the calander to see what reports 
are coming due, if any, then churn up the contents of the basket and fly 
to it. My ambition is to some day see the bottom of that basket 


This will probably give the system sharks the delirium tremens, 
put to date I have not been drawn and quartered for delinquency. However, 


I realize that it could be much improved upon had I but the ingenuity. 


MY NOTEBOOK SYSTEM 


No false modesty shall restrain me from confessi neva sort of sintal 
pride in my notebook scheme. It was born of a memory thst is not only 
faulty but practically non-existent, end 2 stubborn distaste for tovring 
around all cluttered up with a cantina full of books, maps, forms, ectc., 
ad infinitum, if you get what I mean. - 


My equipment consists of but two pieces; 2 looscleaf momo. book of 
shirt pocket size for casual memoranda, and one of the S-ring, side-opening 
notebooks which were formerly the prized. and exclusive privilege of the 
haute monde of the Service. I’ was a. longs, time perfecting the contents of 
this latter, but I believe it now contains 211 the information and cata 
that any eo nie person will ever need. in. the fiela@, end condensed to 
the nth power. Space does not permit a table of its contents, but it in- 
clvdes a multitude of check sheets and lists, forms, maps, ani even 2 topo— 

gsraphie map of the entire District on. a 1" scale, bearing status, land 
corner data, anc all culture. The book’ has ‘not failed me in an emergency 
in a lons time. 


Thus are my sins end heresies laid bare, and I adjure ye to step up 
to the mourner's bench and do likewise. Maybe out of the grab bag of expe- 
riences we shall all come to be clothed in pure wool instead of mohair, 


YE EDITOR'S CORNER 


anser Perry good-—naturedly: assaults the occupants of swivel ain 
(Will some one write and tell us somethings about them? Who they are 
VWnere they Sail etc.?) He calls for ideas from his compadres and a eee 
that cach Ranger mist work out his own systen. We have a thousand ‘tance 
Does ent wpa & thousend systems? What say you, brothers of tne diamond 
. hitch and tin lizzie? 


"We don't know," (admits our Chicf of Operation) the reason for 
the slump in forest fires in 1925. Cam’t some of our readers tell him 
why, and also how to keep them slumping? Why were they fewer on your 
Forest or District this year? 


pent usb ee oe 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


Reduction of Man-Caused Fires on the National Forests: Mumber of man- 
coeused fires: for the years 1919 to 1925, inclusive, is as follows. The 
fisures for. 1925 are to October 1, only. The final figures for the ycar 
will be slightly greater: 


VGHO! 4 eaeee eam a ees 
1920 @.eeenekts awk tue So6 
TOOTS 5 cee o/s, . PER RARZOO 
Looe tee Line aekee« atone 
LOPS ernie stetiok eGR LLG 
1024.48 Les eaten seRees ‘ 
L925: adi aied «Gwe Lee BBS 


_Average for the 7 Seooo 
years 
Average for 6 years 
LOM to L924 hemes (Omg oe 


The reduction for 1925 is striking, gratifying, and much more than 
was to be expected considering the season and past records on man=—caused 
fires. Man-caused fires for 1925 are 25 per cent less than the average 
for 1919 to 1925, inclusive; 27 per cent less tham the average for 1919 
to 1924, inclusive, and 40 per cent less them the number for 1924, 


‘While the 1925. season was easier than 1924 it was far from being 
an easy season. On a considerable number of Forests it was in fact @ 
relatively "bad" season. It seems reasonable to ascribe the 1925 reduc 
tion of man-caused fires largely to humen effort rathcr than to favorable 
weather. 


What caused this unusual reduction? If we knew, we could direct 
future effort more intelligently. ‘he answer is hidden away in the comple 
array of causes which determine the number of man=-caused fires on the Na= 
tional Forests. One guess which stands analysis fairly well is that the 
closing of areas to use during 1924 is to be credited with a large share 
of the reduction for 1925. These closures seem to have produced an 
effect on the minds of Forest users which the usual cducational effort has 
failed to secure,.—-K.H. 


Tom Gill Retums from Cuba: The genial Assistant Ghief of Fublic Rela- 
tions, Tom Gill, has returned after a, two-months’ trip in eastern Cuba, 
where he made 2 study of forest conditions in the Provinces of Oriente for 
the Tropical Plant Research Foundation. He says thet four hundred years 
of exploitation has badly depleted the hardwood ferests and unless cor- 
rective measures are taken within the near future the wood-consuming in- 
terests of Cuba will be forced to depend on imports for their supply. 
Studics maa at this timé indicate that valuable Se ae can be raised at 
from 2 to 24 times as fast as in the United Stete 


Mr. Gill has now resigned from the Forest Service and began the 
New Year by shouldering the dutics of Associate Mditor of the Amcrican Dor- 
ests ana Forest Life Vagnzine and will be in charge of educational public- 
ity for the American Forestry Association. We wish him mny Happy and Suc@- 
cessful New Years, 
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DISTRICT 1 — NOMPHERN DISTAIC? 


Big Timber Sale on Gocur d'Alene: Receipts amounting to 3158 ,500.00 were 
received from the salc of 14,064 M fect of timber from an area of 640 
acres on Uranus Creek, Cocur d’Alene National Forest. Tame per cent of 
the cut was white pine, trhich sola for $12.40 per M eee This was 
mature timber, age 140 to 150 years. The trees averaged 6 logs por tree, 
running 104 loss per M. 


This sale was mde in am arca of stecp tepography with sharp, nerrow 
creck bottoms and high rit¢ges. The slopes in he ayes. were from 45 to 7h 
per cent. The timber was skidded with horses ana timile4d in hewed emiter 
with 5-ton tractors. The pe were then ca fo ihe riibtroand to the mild, 


a distance of 45 miles, The logging cost averaged GL3 por I. 


The brash was piled and burned by the Forest Service under coopera—- 
tive azreement at 2 cost of $1.00 per M. 


Ninety-three per cont of the white. pirtie ond all of the white fir 
over 12 inches was marked snd cut. There wos jeft on the area 1,500 
white pine anc 6,000 MW of mized spacies. On om adjoining sale oreo there 
415.$,000 M of mixed spceios. This timber will, be the basis of another 
saic in the near fuyurcs 


On the aree it is estimated there is 6,000 feet of tagkilled white 
pine timber, most of which dicd since 1913. Had this tinber boen pro- 
tected, it would heve added $78,000 to the receipts from this solc. 
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DISTRICT 2 = ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 
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Winter Timber Surrey Worl as We: Well Under Vays On the Black Hills National 
Forest a ten-man party, consi sisting of Ranczers from that Forest and those 
transferred from Forests in the western part of the District.,.is engaged 
in covering a portion of tne Spearfish working circle in the northern part 
of the Forest in South Dakota and eastern Wyoming. 


On the Harney Forest, two men from: the western part of the District, 
“with the help of local BoveSst officers, are to complete an intensive tim— 
ber survey of that Forést, similer work having been carried on there during 
the past several years. 


Four Rangers from the western part of the District are assistin 
in timber sale and timber survey work on the Iinnesota Forest. 


3 


Six Ramgers on the Superior Forest with one from the Michigan, in 
charge of the local forest examiner, and with the assistence of cook and 
‘packers, are doing timber survey work om the Superior Forest in Minnesota. 


an addition, &, number of Forests in ‘Che ae ateset portion of the Dis- 
trict are plamning to do timber survey work om a smaller schle, taking ad- 
vantage of slack time and favorable weather conditions for prep2ring for 
timber sales and menagenent plans. 


DISTRICT 4.— INTERMOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


ne a a 


At a ae ee eae 


To Populsarize ae eee re J. E. Broaddus of Salt leke and Walter E. 
Hanks, at one time a Ranger on the Powell Forest, were recent risitors 

at the District office ond discussed with a number of ion the derelopmmt 

of. recreational attractions and roads in the northeastern part of the Powell 
. Forest and the adjoining country. 


Dr. Broaddus, the well-known outdoor enthusiast 2nd expert photog— 
rapher of Salt Lake, brought with him 2 sheaf of pictures which he took 
this fall in thet part of the country, most of them among gorges and cliffs 
in the vicinity of the Fremont River. The scenery as shown by his pictures 
is indeed striking, and besides there are many interesting Indian remains 
to be found throughout the region, in mny cases not far from present roads. 
Hieroglyphics, remains of Indians, grinding tools, bones, etc., were dis— 
covered in large numbers. ‘There is a large eee of petrified wood 
also, the best of it lying as sections of tree trunks, some of which were 
as much as four feet in Saari This is on the very southern tip of the 
Hishlake Forest. 


eye 


Mr. Hanks discussed the road which the néonle of soulder - a ermal 
settlement on the Powell Forcst -— wish in order to facilitate comunica— 


tion with the outside worid. 


We surmise that Messrs. Broaddus ond Fanks made fatal misstep if 
they thought to get Charlie Evans interested in their proposition. They 
brought with them a magnificent specimen of petrified wood. Evens lifted 
it to see how much it weighed and kinked something in his back. He failed 
to show up the mext morning, bus now has sppeared on deck, limping around 
cautiously. Says Littlefield, 'These field men can’t be too careful when 
they come. back into the office." 


5 v 


DISTRICT 5 — CALIFORNIA DISPRICT 


_—_ 
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Forest Manecement Conference: Discussion of all pertinent phases of forest 
management from the ansles of research, silviculture, forest legislation, 
fire prevention and suppression, and related activities occupiec the four- 
day annual conference iast week in Victoria, B. C., of the Western For- 
estry and Conservation Association, comprised of DRIES government and 
stace timber inverests in Coie Cregon, Washington, Idaho, Montant 
ond British Columbia, More than 130 forestry experts sa. all branches of 
ee work attended the meetings. 

The first two duys of the conference were given over to the educa- 
tionel publicity and forest protection committees, followed by two full 
days of papers and discussions on fire prevention, slash disposal, refor- 
estation, research, insect control, forest diseuses, sexation, spark 
arresters, etc. 


California was represented at the conference by State Forester M. B. 
Pratt; S. Re. Black, California Forest Protective Association; S$ Swift Berry, 
Michigen—California Lumber Company; BE. B. Birminghom, Fruit Growers Sup- 
ply Company; Major K. H. Bowie, U. S. Wenther Bureau; Forester Corbitt, 
Facific lumber Company; and Mess srs. Deering, Kotok, Satya. emey Dass 
Meincke from San Froncisco. 


DISTRICT 6 — NORTH PACIFIC DiSTIC? 

Fire Equipment again: During the summer of 1925, on & bad fire on the 
ul rk of the S Slsykomi sh River, we were using two gasoline pumps, one 
locomotive with pump and the gravity system. In using this gravity sys- 
tem, ilr. Treen, Assistant Supervisor, devised an intake, which m&kes the 
gravity system much more effective. This intake consisted of 30 feet of 

50-inch wide canvass sewed together, making 2 reservoir about 9 inches in 
diameter. To this containér, a section of 2-inch hose was attached and to 
the 2-inch hose, a one and one-half inch hose was attached. By using this 
wide reservoir at the stream, we were enabled to get a much larger quanti- 
ty of water than we could get merely by having the ordinary hose as an in- 
take. A No. 9 wire around the end of the reservoir at the intake serves 
to keep the end of the reservoir open. i screen is fitted over the end 
of this to prevent the entrance of leaves and other material. Without the 
use of this reservoir, it frequently heppens that you have insufficient 
water to throw 1 stream any distance from the nozzle, but by having this, 
reservoir, we find no difficulty in supplying water for one nozzle and in 
many places sufiicient to supply two nozzles of smaller size.—-J.C.il. 


A Heavy Bug Year: During 1924 there was prebably more yellow pine xilled 
by the western pine beetle. in Oregon and Washington than in any one of 
the past ten or fifteen years. It is probable that the reduced vitality 
of the yellow pine brought on by the moisture deficiency of two or more 
growing seasons helped the beetles to set a strong foothold. The 1925 
beetle situation looks a little better. 


he general trend of beetle activity in the yellow pine of southern 
Oregon is indicnted: by the following summary. It covers 2 yellow pine stand 
of two and one-half million acres, estimated at eighteen billion board feet 
and located -in Klamath oud Leke counties outside of the boundaries of the 


present control project. 
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These annual losses are not heavy when distributed over the entire area, 


but 40 per cent of the loss is concentrated on less than five per cent or 
the a2YrCA6. —-A. J.J. 
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, Distetog. FOREST GR. RERINGTON [O JOIN WASHINGTON STAFF 
. BY ‘Colonel Grecley 


District. Forester Bent Ce Redington has consented to abandon the 
everlasting. sunshine of California forthe uncertointies of cloud and ~ 
light’ in Washington. Merch: 1 will probably see him en nrolle od in the staff 
of Roatsteat Foresters. a 


promi > of better re sults. ee ene stn neseian of orgoni- 
in. ae in Part Oey emphasis and mon power behind the outward: 
spread of. forestry 


~The Forest Service i 4S Reralnnet three main jobs: the administro— 
tion of the National. forests, ae in forestry ond forest. bm i 
and tt He ext ension of forestry to the four-Difths of our timber-g rowing 4 
Land: outsi de Kee Veda, ral omershipe The extension of forestry ae peen 
sareied on hitherto through cooperative. work with the States under the. 
Weeks act ard. the’ Cle wkho-=McoNary act, through our cease oe BOTS Wi wiay, 
handghiers =: VTC through the educationsl. cad publicity work of the Serv- 
ice imder Public Relations. The cpportunity for eee: bAVe exons) on. 
work “in 211 of these fields is well-—nigh unlimited. The constantly wider. 
application of forestry in one foim :md another ond through one channel 
and another is the ovtstamflins development of regent years snd will con- 
tinue to offer a very great, if not. the greatest, ee ee to the Sorv- 
ice for many years to come. : 


It seems probable that this opportunity will be utilized most effec- 
tively if 211 of the interests and activities of the Forest Service in this 
field are combincd under one cxecutive direction. Henee it is planned to 
bring together in one Branch the cooperative work with the States end 


private landowmers hitherto conducted by Forest Management, the coopera— 
tive work bearing upon forestry extension which we have carried on, in 
one way and another, with a wide range of organizations and interests, 
and <11 of the activities of the present Branch of Public Relations. The 
change will give greater recognition to our State ond private cooperauive 
work. ‘he term "Public Relations" so effectively covers the field of the 
new Branch and has acquired such a fine standing in our conception of 
fruitful lines of Service cndeavor thet it will be retained as the desig- 
nation of the new unit. 


A change of this nature was first suggested by Herbert Smith a year 
or more ago; and is in line with 2 plan advocated by Girvin Peters, Carter, 
and others for bringing all extension activitics together and making them 
one of the mein divisions of Service work. It has become possible because 
of the admirable spirit of cooperation ond loyalty to the Service on the 
pert of Girvin Peters, Carter, and their associates in our activities under 
the Clarke-icNary act cand on the part of Herbert Smith in regard to the 
duties of Public Relations which will be merged into the new Branch. In 
announcing this development, I want to express particularly my apprecia— 
tion of the attitude of these men. Peters has been identified with our 
cooperative work with the States ever since he entered the Forest Service 
in 1902. He has carried it with exceptional ability and insight through 
the successive stages of the early joint studies of State forest condi- 
tions, the cooperation in forest protection initiated by section 2 of the 
Weeks act, and the broadening phases of State cooperation provided by the 
Clarke-McNary act. Peters’ work in these ficlds represents an enormous 
contribution to the progress of American forestry; ond he will continue 
under the new Branch in active charge of State cooperation. 


I do not meed to tell Forest Service men the place that Herbert 
Smith has established in ovr organization aniin the annals of forestry 
during Bis 25 years of service. In guiding the counsels end progress of 
the Forest Service from year to year ond in the leadership of its educa- 
tional and publicity activities from the start, Mr. Smith has identified 
himself with our progress ond public influence in 2 measure beyond that of 
any other present member of the organization. He created the Branch of 
Public Relations and during the past five year's has made it an extremely 
effective and stimulating agency in reaching ond guiding puolic opinion. 
Herbert will continue in the educational and inform:tional work which he 
has so admirably developed, with an opportunity to devote more time to 
special projects. 


I believe everyone in the Service will agree that we have selected 
the right ‘man‘in Paul Redington to head up the union of these two long 
esteblished liries of Forest Service work and to devclop the opportunities 
for expanding them... He has the background of Service—vide cxperience, the 
capacity to make and hold public contacts, and the vision of forestry as 
an omvard sweep of ueational proportions that insure success in his new as= 
sigmment. Of course he is going to need the help of 211 of us‘and I know 
that help will not be lacking. 


The next District Forester for California has not yet been selected, 
but this will be done within the next few weeks. 


"OUR DISTRICT 
By F. ©. W. Pooler, D-3 


‘We have all seen fine machines with complex parts highly coordinated 
and operating with clockwork precision. Organizations are like machines in 
a way bat with this essential difference - that each part being an individ- 
wal can operate fast or slow, accurately and carefully or ee as the 
individual wills. Ccordinstion, so essential and yet so simple atter 
im mechanics. is equally essential but infinitely more aifficult ie atta in- 

ment in crgonizations; and the farther flung that organization, the more 
isolated tne individual parts, the more difficult is coordination and real 
teamwork. 


That is why in D--3 we have been trying so hard to get a common concen— 
ticn cf what is Boe practice and what is poor practice, what are the more 
important things to do and what are the hess important, and above ail, & com- 
moa cenception ef what the job of the District really is. Mechanically per-— 
fect machines are interesting in themselves but their usefulness is gauged 
by their product. Organizations like the Forest Service, though tremendously 
interesting and effectively working bodies of men and women, 2re useful only — 
as they turn out worth while product. it is not enovgh for an organization 
to be self—perpetuating in the pink of condition -- it must render vatuopie. 
service or die, and in the last analvsis the value of the Forest Service as 
an organization in the Southwest is going to be judged by the condition of 
Roe LOrest PrOperures entrusted) to aus care. If, after years of adminisera— 
tion, those properties are not infinitely better off as forest~producing 
areas and as watersheds;if, subject to the needs of forest and watershed 
protection, the ramges as such are not improved by wirtue of forest adminis— 
tration; if the forests are not mde to render larger public service by im- 
provement 2nd development — then our administration will be considered a 
failure. 


The past year has been a record ae ‘3 in many ways in D-3, noteblL 
an the direction of cetailed plans for needed grazing adjustments which 1926 
should see pub into reasonably full heat Arother notaole accomplishment 
was the ranger training camo which, 2s the years go by, is going to be a very 
ixportant correlating agency ani Suet der of esprit de corps. Another bad 


4h 


season was met in distinctly creditabie styie, timber sale adminictro— 
m on the lar 


ee sales reached new levels cf Satisfactori ness , and 1926 

Ss i imasar spark as to smali sale operations which are still sub— 
standard. Better inspection, closer supervision. more inteliigont andi wise 
p-iming, aud better teamvyork and finer orgamigation spirit tere all in evi- 
dence in i325, and the Service and District is meeting its critics, construc- 
tive and ocherwise, in thoroughly creditabie fashion, taking adventage of 


se 
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the criticisms that are basically sound and ignoring or answering unfair 
criticisns, but meeting 211 in the broad, fairninied way that public 
service orgenizations should display when under public fire. 


Nineteen Hundred and Twenty-Five with its accomplishments ond plons 
is 2 good foundation for 1926 and its problems. The work ahead is not 
along mew lines. Our 1926 job consists RSA of better work along old 
lines; fewer breaks on fires; a closer knit and better trained fire and 
regular organization; better range mamagement and range manegement plans; 
improved timber sale practice, SE ee eS on small sales;better use of 
time andmoney. All these cre easily within our grasp and will make 1926 
break 411 previous annual records. District 3 orgonization spirit and 
teamwork are carrying us along to increasingly effective work in our task 
of improving the condition of the forest properties. Let us never forget 
that this, after all, is our task. All else is ways and means. ‘The man 
on the ground is the one on whom dependence must be had for the improved 
conditions we are seeking -— his is the real post of honor. It is the job 
of the rest of us to supply him and equip him for rendering the best sery— 
ice and to help him meet his forest problems effectively and promptly as 
they arise. If we keep these things in mind, it will be easier than 
otherwise to make 1926 our banner year. 


Here's hoping and trusting that the coming year will be a happy, 
prosperous, and profiteble one in every sense for each and every individ 
vai in the orgenization and for the Southwestern Forests the best ever. 


WHO PAYS THE BILL FOR ROAD WORK? 


ee eee 


By T. W. Norcross, Washington 


According to statistics prepares . by the Bureau of Public Roads, the 
total highways bill of the Nation for 1924 was bout 31,180,000,000. Of 
this, other egencies estimate that some {629,000,000 came Pron tne follow— 
ing sources; 


(1) Bonds 
ia) To be paid from general funds. 
{b) To be paid by motor vehicle fees. 
(2) Federal Aid. 
(3) Proverty taxes. 
(4) General taxes on 211 business. 


The balance of about $551,000,000 was derived from various sorts 
of taxes on the motor vehicles Htonee eee This amount was serrers.ted 
as follows: Federal taxes, $241.,215,000; State ears feat, satel < - 
gas tax, $79,734,000; municipal taxes, 315,000,000; and personal property 
taxes, $90,000. 


Tre percentages vary in indivicual States but for the Nation ss a 
whole, the motor vehicle owners and the users of the rocds paid some 47) 
of the entire road bill. Taking out the Federal tex on new cars ond acq 
cessories, the amount provided by the motor vehicles is 35% of the total. 
This latter percentage wold be increased by the s2mount paid by the users 
of the road in connection with the. retirement of bond issues. 


YS EDITOR'S CORNER 


We have “cribved” the "Gur District" article from Pooler’s New Year's 
greeting ond are publishing it without his kmowledge or consent. It's a 
way we editors have, Why should he be permitted to give 2 good thing like 
this’ to D=3 alone? We are a compact Service, not an agesregation of units 
are we not? Well, then! 


Wonder why Mr, Noreross didn't tell us how many miles of road we got 
for our billion cigkt hundred ‘million? 


uy 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


Extension. Service Meetings: As the Service BULLETIN goes to press we hoar 
reports or the very interesting e Meetings which are poing hold at. the) Der. 
partment Office of Cooperstive Extension Work by the Extension Service and - 
the Forést Service, They were opened Monday morning with addresses by 
A ee ley on 'Farm-Forestry ixtension in Rel: tion to the Nationad 

Frogram of Ao und by De. C, Belomiuh Caner of the Oltice on) Coupe 
erntive Extension Jork, on “The Extension Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Their purpose is so to consider the-preparation of forestry exten- 
S10n programs, ond the means. ond arscncic aXpable of advencing such programs: 
(2} to promote the Webotiome et Pee Tek tension “lone the lines out— 


Lined An the Cooberative srorcram of the partment, of Re oo with relo= 
tion to the administration of Section a ne Clerke-McNary Law; {3} to 
assist the extension foresters to become acquainted with the Eyctonsi.on 
service and the Porest Service of the Deport: scat of Arriculture. 


= 


Extension Foresters from all perts 
ing and ® very successful session is cx 
ate 
v 


of tho Unitod States are attend- 
« Ne (s- 
o tell you about these : 


Vie hope to have some more 


° 
interesting things fectings in tne next issue. 


Washington Visitors: Inspector C. - fvans Of District 4 has been de- 


tailed to Washineton for 2 period ofjseveral weeks to work on the re- 
vision of the minor rood manual) ‘ 
j x 


.Mr. John H. Hatton, Assistant District Forester in Charge of Graz— 
ing,/xs here on detail for the next two or three months. One of his first 
Peed Will be to take up the compilation of a new public use book based on 
he present reguletions, 


Shoemaker Goes to Albuquerque: Mr. D. A. Shoemaker, who was attached to 
the Washington Office of Grazing as an inspector, has been designated as 

Mr. Scott's successor as Inspector of Grazing in the Albuquerque office 
and took up his duties there about: Jamuary 1. 


Mr. Shoemaker spent the greater part of December in handling the 
meeting of grazing studies men at Ogden. In addition to the Assistant 
District Foresters in Charge of Grazing from each District, there were 
representatives of the grazing stucies men from all the Districts. The 
time was spent in going over the various questions involved in range in- 
vestigations reconnaissance and matters of that kind connected with the 
grazing studies work. From reports we have so far received the meeting 
was & very satisfactory one in every way and many matters on which the 
various Districts have been somewhat at varience were ironed out ina 
manner that justifies the belief that hereafter we shall have a greater 
uniformity in these two lines of grazing studies than herctofore. 

Mr. R. R. Hill, Inspector of Grazing in D-5 for the past three or 
four years, has been selected as Mr. Shoemnaker’s successor in the Washing- 
ton office. Mr. Hill will assume his duties in this office on March 1. 
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DISTRICT 1 — NOPTHERN DISTRICT 


Lots of Lightning: A final check-ss indicates that in District 1 the 
Service handled 1242 lightning fires lnst season. But one other season 
(1920) in 18 yeers of record shows so great a number of lightning fires 
From this it appears that on the average about one year in nine the pro- 
tection force wi have to ceal with some 1200 fires, even if man-caused 


fires are entirely eliminated. 


A trifle less than 7 per cent of all the fires in District 1 reached 
Class C size last season, and still the loss was heavy and nearivy 1/4 of 
1 per cent of the net Forest area burned over. This is the heaviest loss 
Sance 1920. 


A Chance for Publicity; The Forest Supervisor at Orofino has received a 


Vers Ben eon +: 5 Cc rahi (t 
jester from the Madison lumber and Mill Company of Lewiston, ftaaho, which 
is ouoted below and which has in it a publicity idea _that Isa be of gen- 

eral interest; 


"In the next year and a half, we will be doing considerable adver-— 
tisins through an Olympic or Williemson advertising machine which is op- 
erated and lighted by electricity. This uses cards 14x14"which must be of 
thin press ee 


‘We will be glad to cooperate with your department regarding con- 
servation and fire waste, etc., if you will prepare some of these cards 
for use. If you are not in position to do so put some other branch of 
your department is, will you kindly refer the matter to them?" 


DISTRICT 2— ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


Timber Sale on the Minnesota National Forest: A sale of 700,000 feet of 
Sawiogs and 165 cords of box boits and pulpwood of the following Species: 
oak, basswood, ash; yellow birch, white birch, aspen, elm, belsam, maple, 
white spruce, pnd whise pine, has recently been made on the Min nnesota Na 
tional Forest. Of these species the basswood, yeliow birch, ash, and oak 
are to be used for veneer, this being the first sale made on the National 
Forests in the Lake States where timber will have been utilized for this 
purpose. The rate on sawlogs is $8 for oak and dead white pine, $7 for 
yellow birch, eis birch and ash, “6 for basswood, 83 for white spruce, 
= $1.50 for baisam, per M feet B. M. Box bolts and pulpwood are sold’ 

at 50¢ per cord, a fuelwood to be removed et the desire of the purchaser 
at 25d per cord, the lensth of heul to the railroad being zbout Ss miles. 


TZ 


eae Sections Planted on Michigan National forest: A total of 3,200 acres 
S planted with tws—-year-old Norway pine seedlings on the Michigan Forest 
ees the past fall. This’ exceeds the area planted in the fall of 1924 
by 29 acres, which the local force was very anxious to do. However, the 
cost was greater, $35.36 for the plamted acre vs. $2.94 in 1924. . This 
greater cost was caused by the necessity of swamping cut brush and moving 
down material so thet the plow teams could drive through, and the inceeased 
supervision which was necessary because the sreas aan ted were broken up by 
so much privately owmed land. In addition, there was considerable idle 
time becanse of stormy weather:in fact, it was finally necessary to. close 
the operations before the job was completed. There are sufficient trees 
on hand to pitant an additional 1,000 acres next spring if fundseare avail- 
abie for the job. The country planted contains scattered oak brush and 
gock pane, anc 720 Norways were planted on the average acre. 


DISTRICT 5 - CALIF ARNT. DISTR 


————EE 


Hazard Reduction on the Tahoe: When the new road circling Lake Tahoe ras 

completed this summer, tne increased trevel naturally presented creater 

fire danger problems. The new road borders ond passes throuch 2 eut-over 

area thickly covered with brush, thick pine and fir reprocuction, pitchy 

vee ani stumps, <bove which several miles of wooden fiume lies threaten- 
ngly exposed to any fire starting on the lower levels. 


The owmmers of the len’ soorf realized what would happen if a fire ever 
Starsed alons the rod, with the prevailing winds from the lnke Criving it 
across whe treasured area. “The Forest Service ‘took the first steps in pro-= 
tection last spring by makins telephone connections with the patrolman m2in-= 
tained at incline by the Hobart Estate Company and Virginia and Gold Hild 
Water Compony, chief ommers of the exposed area, and by bringing the inter- 

ests of Washoe County, Nevada, and Hobart Estate Company together. The 
result was thet the latter set aside seven acres of choice meadow, pine and 
lake shore land for use as a public camp ground, where ca Msi are to be 
confined along tne read, with camp improvements furnished by Washoe County. 
The improvenent of this camp sround was completed — with the necessary 

ie vb1 es, benches, garbase pits and latrines - this fall under the supervision 

© the Forest Service. The Rukh astate Company mills furnished the lumber, 

me Washoe County met 211 other expenses. 

When the Forest Service was ready to burn the 15 miles of road con= 
struction brush a proposition was made to the Hobart Estate Company to make | 
a 15-foot firebreak on cach side of the road where the main cigarette and | 
mitch fire risk existed. This was brought to a successful conclusion ee 
the month of Gctober under Service Supervision, with $800 cooperative mone 
furnished by the company for the 5s miles of firebreak work on both sides 
or the roxd anc with the Service disposing of construction brush at its own 
expense. 


In comection with the work, an experiment is being tried in killing 
manzanita snc other brush svrouts by scorchinys thea with a Hauck torch. It 
is believed that such o trectment in the spring of the year repeated when 
sprouts recur, will eliminate need of srubbing the stumps and be cheaper 
than crubbing, especially for Tirwbreak work. Any improvement in this line 
Will surely be welcomed by all brush stump grubbers.--H.1.S. 


DISTRICT 6 — NORTH PACISIC DISTRIC? 
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A ee ne en nee ee es 


Black ond L White: fwo contrasting letters recently rececivei on the Rainicr 
are quoted pe Lo o7. The first is from 2 summer—nome resijtent referring to a 
proposed 50) increase in his amunal fee... The second is from a pra ging: per- 
mittee who was requested by a circular ilctcer to oll permittees to fomard 


i 
the second instellnent of their crazing fee promptly as they were overdues 


rh 


"The 50% increase meets with my hearty approval and does not suffi- 
ciently remanerate your department for the excellent care and attention | 
given us. Will be pleased to be at your proposed meeting to form an 2Ssso- 
ciation for strengthening our mutual interests." 


"Your very discourteous note at hand. I never in my life hove been 
asked for the same bill twice. I usually pay cash or always on receipt 
of statement. 

"This is the first threatening letter 1 ever received on &% bill 
five days overdue, and on a bill of less than thirty-five dollors. 

mAs far aS discontiming the two payment plan is concerned, 1 don’t 
give & dam whether you do or not, but please show the same respect that 
you expect to reccive."—-H.J.F. 


A Log Saved is as Good as a hog Grown: Some Douglas fir loggers are prac- 
ticing 2 high dezrce Of utilization on their own lands. It will not be 
longs before more are. For example, the Clark-i/ilson lumber Company, whose 
logsins superintendent is Paul Freidis, en 0.A.C. forest school sraduate, 
(a) takes out the cedar poles in advance of lossing, (b) makes hewed ties 
out of small firs, cedar and even hemlock, for spur lines, (c}) falls all 
snecs, ema (da) ; mess much of its donkey fuel from tops, chunks snd snags 
elleaned from ee ee Jeng end hawled to the railroad by horse and 
sled. Using this waste mterial for’fuel looks like a big saving for it 
osts only Xo Oh TSIMGhe « one S-foot wood, gees eas logs if cut ino 
fuel would stand the company 2t Least S6 2 cord. uch clean logscing as 
this means less trouble with fire onfiis onc of ain prerequisites to get 
ting natural reforestation. 


DISTRICT 8 — ALASKA DISTRICT 


ry re ae re en re 


Pie Cutting for the Aleska Railroad om the Chugach is nov in full swing. 
One hunéred thousand sawn hemlock ties are being cut on Knights Island, 
in the Prince William. Sound Ranger pis pet Cty eu ire Reine te liver aig 
Seward, the ocean termiaus of the Alask eee bar ce s 


sixty-five thousand sawn and hewed tics are being delivered Slong 
the right of way of the Alaska Railroad in the Anchortgre ipa Districts 
% is sratifyings to-lkmow that about 40 per cent of these ‘ties will be saw 


No spruce materizl has been contracted for this ah MAE Be G.B. 


The Wans*s English, as Mis-handled by the fievts: On a recent trin over 


his district  Rancer r Murrey y pleked up the ft folicwirg English-Aleut gom fro 
the files of a Prince William Sound sawmills 


Ui lok ge git MS ey 
sawmill First Boss 
My bear First Boss 


Please I want lumber now me built 2 house I have no time 
come my self please I want 


wes follows a list of the desired lumber) 


Please please my Dear Boss sent me good I come my self next 
trip then I pay you anytime 


Yours very truly, 


CHIEF OF CHENEGA VILLAGE ALASKA.” 


kK 
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GRAZING AND VILD LIPS 
By J. EH. Hatton, D-2 


Geme lovers and enthusiasts, in the last year or two, have taken 
position thut the domestic grazing policy of the Forest Service is sradm 
ally eliminating or reducing the big game in the mountain districts. 
took particular form in Colorado 2 year ago and several attempts were 
made through the press to convict the Forest Service of the charge. Wha 
the Service is taking the position thet the whole question is largely oa 
of winter romge which, for the most part, lies beyond the Forest bound 
ani beyond the control of the Service, 2 specinl stucy of the question ¥ 
made by field mem during the season of 1925. ‘This study confirms the pe 
tion first held, and we find that only in localized instences can it bey 
saiac there is a conflict on the Colorado Forests between domestic stocky 
and gome. There is doubtless some incidental disturbance of game by th 
presence of herders, and others who care for the stock, but there is pk 
of swamer forage for many more game than are 2+ present using it. The 
is a real problem developing, however, in connection with winter range 
outside the Forests which is being sradually absorbed ond controlled, 2 
apparently this fact is going to limit the increase of same in the futur 
ond steps will have to be taken in the next few years by the States ond 
public to establish nc protect winter feeding grounds outside the Fores 
boundaries. Special attention is being given to the limited areas of 
winter game range within the boundaries. 


U.S. FOREST SERVICE 
(Contents Confidential) 


mote X, Mon te. “Washington, Bo @.. 0.) Jonunry 25, 1925. 


DHE THE CONFERENCE OF EXTENSION FORESTER 
UDearGer ie . Collingwood, Washington 


A conference of foresters discussing ean but forestry seems 
impossible. Yet that is largely whet happened on January 11, 12, ond 13, 
when the Extension Foresters and representatives from omen centes States 
were in Washington. The conference was crranged jointly by the Extension 
service and the Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture. These 
Extension Foresters are all members of the Agricultural Extension Service 
of their State, end their work has been stimulated by, if not actually es— 
eae as a result of, passage of the Clarke-McNary Act. They came to 

lashington primrily for the purpose of gettins acquainted with the De- — 
Eis of Agriculture and the two.bureaus with which they ore intimite- - 
ly attached. The program was arranged with the ideo of first introducing 
them to the organi oO Ree and then telling them how to use Lt. 


on. Mond=y morning Bollonet Gracil ey briefly traced tho development of 
Federal cooperation with the State Forestry organizations, ee the 
Weeks Law to the present development under the Clarke-McNary La lie 
elled attention to the more or less simultancous development of “the . 
Agricultural, Extension service, and urged the fullest coopemtion between . 
the ixtension workers and the State ‘foresters. Four ideas were set forth . 
in this ‘te vik which bihigs red the subsequent discussions,-— es ) that forestry 
should be made. 2 part of the "land sense" of the Kmerican people; (2) to 
take the, mys stery.out of. forestry, 2nd not try to put over something tech- 
nically. perfect all at once, but start out with what farm people already 
know ond have worked out for themselves along common sense lines; (3) 
to express forest values to the peopie in, comaon, everyday, nomely figures 
of speech that bite. in; ani finally (4) to convince landowners that thore 
is value in young gro the : 


Dr. C. B. Smith, Chief of the Office of Cooperative Extension 
Vork described the Extension Service of the Department of Agriculture, 
aud the reletion which it bears to the Agricultural Extension Services 
of the several States. He pointed out that the Extension Foresters are 
a part of 2 great national educational organization numbering 4883, of 
whom 977 sre subject-matter specialists more or less like themselves 
and 54352 are county agricultural agents, home demonstration agents, oad 
Junior club leaders. To support this orgenization Congress appropriates 
annually nearly $36,900,000, which is matched and further supplemented from 
State ond county sources to the amount of more than $12,500,000, making 2 
total of nearly 319,500,000. 


To say that the men listened to talks on extension methods of 
teaching, the building of 2 forestry extension program — together with 
ways and means of getting that program adopted - boys’ and girls’ club 
work, exhibits, and motion pictures would imply that they sat quietly, 
with pencil and notepaper before them and listened. As 2matter of actual 
record, it would be more nearly true to say that these subjects were dis— 
cussed by the entire group. It 211 sounds-as if it were removed from for- 
estry, but actually each was considered in relotion to its effect, upon 
satisfactory extension teaching of forestry- Cccasionally there 2rose 
discussions concerning the size of tree stock used for planting windbreaks 
in lowa as compared with thet used in Minnesota, or the menace which arises 
from disrespect for fire and ignorance of the v2lue of young forest. growth, 
but these sutometically resolved into a4 discussion of the ways and means 
of correcting the condition. 


Forestry work with boys and girls through the 4-H Clubs met with 
a hearty interest from everyone, All recognized that this channel offers a 
remarkable opportunity for getting a widespread acceptance of forestry prin- 
ciples. Reports from the men indicated that New Hampshire is taking the © 
jead in the amount of forestry work now being done with young rural people, 


but a number of the other States may be counted upon to make progress during 
the year. 


Committees preparcd: reports on the making of a forestry program, 
the plan of work’ for carrying it out, forestry work for boys’ and girls’ 
clubs,.and sugzest ions for: mere errective cooperation with the State For- 
esters. and other agencies within the State. These reports are to be mime— 
ogrzphed and will Kelp.to guide forestry extension activities in all the 
states. 


Each of the men expressed the wish thot this conference may be the 
forerunner of mamy others, and that mcre time should be allowed for dis- 
cussing forestry as well os the means of teachins it. We hops that this 
mey be ‘carried out in the form of regional conferences in cooperation with 
the forestry research workers. Such conferences would be most helpful dur- 
ing the field scason. when the somewhat academic discussions concerning 
Silvicultural problems could be supplemented by observation, and the two 
groups would find that cea) hare much in common. . 


PROJEC' TING JOBS Vs Ni BBLING 
By W. Wie MiB R Ra! ice, , Re ue! 


National Forest activities are divided for accounting purposes into 
29 items. These various activities, however, arc.in most cases a combina— 
tion of several jobs which have to be treated or acted upon separately by 
loeal Ferest officers. 


Grazing administration dissolves itself into range inspection, salt- 
ing’ end: distribution plans for cattle, deferred ond rotation plens for sheep, 
feed lot counts, trzil counts, trail posting and supervision, and so on. 


Improvement maintensnee covers telephone lines, trails, roads, fences, 
buildings ond numerous other items. 


The splitting of all activities into their component parts results in 
& surprising number of activities that the average Ranger is required to 
look after snd for which the supervisory force is held accountable for 
progress. 


It is little wonder that many of these items sre forgotten, over— 
looked or sloughed from year to year, or that Forest officers often become 
confused in attempting to organize their time so as to cover then all. 

Oftem the same job is crowded out year aye year by the pressing need for 
taxing care of more important jobs vwhnen'as a matter of good and all-around 
administration the lesser job should in some mamner be taken care of. Carce- 
ful and systematic plenmniing is essential anc much progress is being made 
along that line, but. the plam work is lost unless it is followed by action 
in the field. 


Business recognizes turnover as one of the largest wastes in industry, 
amd it is no less true of the Forest Service. Changing an employee from 
one job or one Ikind of work to another is only. a modified form of turnover 
but the loss is still there. I+ follows that when a Renger jumps from one 
job to another in endless succession that we will still have this. same ele- 
ment of loss, which has not been given sufficient eee a ae jThere is @ 
loss in accomplishment and also in thoroughness. ‘The average mon cannot 
adjust himself cither menvally or physically to too frequent changes of occu- 
pation and give each job the care and thought that mekes for sie ane 
progress or to anything except just getting by. 


It Seems necessarily true that a cutting down in number of jobs to be 
handled will increase the efficiency of those actually covered and thet the 
gain will be more far-reaching than merely the giving of more time for each 
of fewer jobs. Much of our work is routine which must be handled on on 
annual basis, but there is much that is now hemdled on an ennveal or nibbling 
basis which could be better handled on a2 project basis. Hach year each 
Ranger is supposed to post a few miles of boundary, post a few signs, paint 
&® building, work over a few miles of telephone line and trail, ang spread 
himself out thin in general and the net result has 2 thin look. Even the 


i 
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Ranger himself wovld have difficlty in measuring the net progress and it 
io Even more dzfiicult for Minspesctors, ao do isos 

AS an orgenization policy I believe thet all jobs that lend them— 
selves to being hendled ona project basis should be Wandled in that memner, 
and any job thet will stand for 2 period of ycars con be made 2 project. 
Instead of nibbling ct 2 half dozen different jobs in one season, pick 
out the one most in need of attention and hendle it as a job to coaple— 
tion and let the rest go. The others could then be taken vp in their turn 
aud carried through to completion. Some jobs would necessarily suffer for 
a& year or two, but ina few years a rotation of jobs would be established 
which would increase interest and efficiency snd make it ecasicr to measure 
and determine accomplishments, and at the same time give the forest worker 
the mcntal exhilaration of knowing that he is squarcly on top of one job 
instead of being perpetually’in doubt over the entire list. 


FOREST PIRES sD FERTILIZER 


By W. R. Mattoon; Washington 
How much is the organic matter of the forest floor worth? As one of 
the items of money loss by fire in the woods we mast include the loss of 
humus, or, in’the farmer”’s lemguage, vegetable matter. Do. we have at our 
finger tips informetion as to the valve of the orgenic or vegetable matter? 


In his article on "The Conservation of Fertilizer Materials from 
Minor Sources,” in the Agriculture Yearbook for 1917, C. C. Fletcher, sso= 
ciate Chemist of the Bureau of Soils, gives the percentage of fertilizer 
materials contained.in oak leaves. On this basis a ton of oak lenves 
contzins: 


Nitrogen (or emmonia): (NH3) ..... 16 pounds 
Phosvhoric acid (F505) Sethe Seis uN 
Potash (K50) cow rscer eo nm eee ewe oo ee 


AN 
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In 2 recent telephone conversation with the writer, ir. Fletcher 
stated that pine needles, or straw, cont2rin approximately the same amounts 


of these materials as otk leaves. Based upon the experience of the writer 


+1- 


in hauling away the yearly accumulation of fomr oak trees growing in 
near-by Maryland, it is estimated that on an acre two tons: of leaves fall 
to the ground yearly from a well stocked oak stand. It is likely that 
pines shed less, also the intolerant trees, such os the ash, black walnut, 
and black locust. The very tolerant beech is known to have a very heavy 
foliage. 


ped 


Fow much is the yearly crop of cek leaves worth per .cre? Nitrogen, 
Or ammonia, costs the farmer at wholesale rates from 12 to 20 cents per 
pound, phosphoric acid about 5 to 6 cents, and potash ot its present very 
low price about 5 to 6 cents. Two tons of oak leaves from one acre are 
theretove worth hor Leruiliyzers 


NaiGosent ites s..ecs> who MDS. ene —1Soulbet, GC) log = S4380 
PIO SIMOM UC ONCE isis een). iammme nas Ley Ut Deer OW nen 
HOC Na le nvr etcie dala yO kh. eeu eNO my NRE We eee 


ihe yearly crop of oak leaves on an acre is worth GB) ASIC) Matlone) Baeherg ila vaeie - 


In the burning of leaves it is known that little or none of the 
phosphoric acid or potash is lost, but remains in the ashes. The) vege- 
table matter would, however, be a total loss. Allowing for some natural 
Joss in the nitrogen by leaching and volatilization, if the woods were 
not burned, the figure of 35.36 given zbove should probebly be reduced to 
SA. 5OMor oh. OOyper Seren 


Pour dollars probably represents conservatively the money valuc of 
the fertilizine element thes sces up in smoke end gas when 2 single year!’ 
Crop of oak leaves on one acre burns. With an accumulation of 4 to 6 
years of orgenic wetcer on the ground — undecomposed and decomposed - and 
anaverage value, say or SS due to naturel loss.in that time, a fire would 
easily destroy a valuc of 312 to’ S15 an acre.. This docs not take into ac- 
count the indirect damage resulting from the. removal of the spongy protec— 
tive soil covering with the consequent compacting of the soil end damaging 
erosion from run-off of rainwater on hillsides. 


6 have mencioned in past issues the activities in various Dis— 
tricts e focal Hoases of the Benevolent and Protective Order of) Bilkse 
Now comes Grand Exalted Ruler Hawley in one of his ee officiel cireu= 
lars calling on all lodges, among other things, to join with him in svp— 
porting "A resolution introduced by Ogden, Utah, Lodge, calling upon 
the Order at large to join in the use of every precaution for the pre- 
vention-of forest and prairie fires was passed." 


Now if we can only get: the Lions, Rotarians, Civitens and Kiwanis 
to do likewise we will have done a good job. ‘We presume some good PR 


man is at the bouwtom or this. 
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YE EDITOR'S CORJER 


If you haven't read. "Colly’s" eseccunt of the Extension Foresters 
Conference, go back and read it. Kylie asserts that one of the best ways 
of helping to establish a "land sense" is through the fairs — Forestry 
buildings at fairs, and the Editor, who was at the conference, was much 
impressed with the analytic method of attacking extension problems and 
the surety with which these extension chsps go forward toward their objec 
tive becouse of this analysis. It was good! 


Did you read Brother Rice's "Projecting vs. Nibbling?" Seems as if 
we knew some old-timers who are nibbling off 2 lot of work every year and 
who would be willing to tell us about it. 


In re — visits of O1d-Timers (Vash. Notes} Lee Kneipp, A. F., who 
smokes all~tobacco cigarettes and thinks straight in spite of them, kicks 
in with this: 'Why not open your magazine to some of the Old-Timers, they've 
got lots of interesting stuff." We seid:."Greati" — and now she’s open = 
We hereby establish an "Around the Campfire" section for the garrulous vet= 
€rans, ond now all we've got to do is "try and get" some contributions. 

The Editor’s lot is.a merry one. 


WASHINGTON NOTES . 


ee eee 


Junior Professional Exam minations: A request for the holding of the Junior 
Forester and Junior Range Exniminer examinations has been sent te the De- 

partment. Thc examinations will be held as usual in March. We have asked 
that the Junior ®orester examination be held on March 10 and the other two 
weeks later instead of on successive dsys as before. It is found that the 


forest scanol men taking both examine tions are strongly in favor of having 

an interval between the two. The armouncement will give clear definitions 

of the ree apat A new fgature of the Junior Forester exemination is the 
a of a thesis as a ratable sutject. The announcement will 

that a thesis of 2,500 or 3,000 words is reqnired amd may incluse the re- 

sults of some criginel investigations made by the tn ct or mey repre- 
ent work done by the applicant in collecting and orranging facets relating 


to some phase of forestry of his own selection and prt ie proper conclu- 
sions from these facts. The age limits in both examinations arc changed 
to 21 to 35 years. 


The Board of Surveys and Maps held an open and also 2n executive meeting 

on January 12. The most imoortant informetion gained from this meeting 

was thet Congressional action in the House will make it impossible for 

the Geological Survey to make any topographic surveys on the National For- 
ests next year. An election of officers was held. Mr. Wheat was reelected 
Secretary. Colonel Birdseye was elected Chairman to succeed Major Boyle 
end Mr. Norcross Vice-Chairman to succeed Mr. Kidder. 


—— =—- =| =— — = 


Time Won't Tell; During the recent visits at the Atlentic Building of out- 
of-—town foresters while in the East attending the forestry meetings at 
Richmond, there gathered together three of our old-timers, R. H. Charlton, 
E. T. Allen, and Miss Adams, workers who had seen service in the building 
over <0 years ago, and who had not seen one another in that length of 

time. Their reminiscences reminded them of their change in beauty, acqui- 
Sition of dignity, and graying of hair, when one of them remarked thot the 
only man in the Forest Service who didn’t seem to grow grayer was Joe San- 
tucci, our Service printer. Just at that moment Joe himself stuck his head 
in the doorway in time to overhear the remark. Swelling with pride and 
shoving his thumbs under his suspenders, Joe calmly looked over the group 
and said, "Well, I'll tell-you; my hair keeps black handling so much mime- 
ograph ink in that room downstairs." 


~----~-#------~ 


DISTRICT 1 — NORTHERY DISTRICT 


Log Transportation ~ Railroad vs Driving: In connection with the District 
millescale studies last summer, two distinct runs of logs were secured at 
the Rose iake mill of the Winton Lumber Company. Both of these consisted 
of second-growth white pine from the Coeur d'Alene Forest, but the logs in 
the first run were driven to the mill, while those in the second were 
brought in by railroad. The object cf the extra run at the same mill was 
to obtain accurate data as to depreciation in grade and value resulting 
from transporting logs by water. 


Most of the progressive lumber campanics are able to measure fairly 
accurately such disadvantages in driving as loss of logs 4ue to sinkers, 
strays, ete:; the added interest charge becouse of the seasonal nature of 
such transportation, and other tangible factors. Actual depreciation in 
the value of the product which reaches the mill is much more difficult to 
determine and is gemcraily underestimated. The results of the mill-scale 
as are, consequently, of real interest and show 2: very startling condi- 

ion. 
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Three factors accovnt for the difference in valves Thcre is the 
actuel depreciation in lumbe> grades procuced ioicth Sater Pee Logs.) The 
railroezd logs produce more overrun, and a third factor is additional 
defect caused by driving, which must be scaied out of the log and which, 
therefore, is not otherwise reflected in comparative values. Briefly, the 
results ere: 


He Rs River Differ- 
logs logs. «entce 
Mill-raun velue, per M* lumber tally ... 849.60... 345.30. ---44.30 
Weighted av. overrun, #5 & Btr. ....--- 2759% "2026 .58% 07 Tome 
Av. valine per M’ og-scale basis ....... $63-18 357227 $5.91 
Avercge value per M° log-scalé basis ie, 
With ver cence of surface and operat- 
mone Loe derects Imelided scat. pice Lecce 363.05 $57.00 ° $6.05 
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DISTRICT 4 - INTERMOUDTAIN DISPRICT 


Water in Demand: In California there is a very intensive demend for water; 
according to District Engincer J. P. Martin who has returned from a trip 
to District 5. Irrigetion is very intensive ond practically all the 
streams flowing out of the Sierra Nevada Mountains are filed upon, even to 
the flood waters. Infact, the situetion is such that in some cases @ 
only gets water one year out of three. On top of this heavy demand for 
irrigation, which is of long standing, now comes the need for water to 
develop power, involving large storage projects which interfere very mate— 
rially with the water rights tc flood waters. Irrigated farming is neces— 
sary, but power Seve Cpa is also required for the proper development of 
the country and a very difficult situction is being resented. 


Mr. Martin visited a number of power plents with Mr. Bonner, Dis— 
trict Ensineer in District 5, and was. especially imoréssed by the mumber 
of high ccacrete dams that are being erected. 


In southern California on tke pence forest, watershed protection 
is & question of paramcunt importance. — Evsty ridge has its firebreak run= 
ning along its top. and a careful watch for fire is mainvained., Watershed 
protection is abso vec ly soid to the farmers -nd they twn out in fail 
force wherever smoke is sighted in the mountains. 


2p 


At the time Mr. Martin was there the San Gabriel River was dry. 
Nevertheless, there is keen competition for rights to flood waters and 
for dam sites on this dry river,for after neavy rains large quentitics of 

water come down which at the present time serve no uscful purposes. 


How Fred Call, the Newspaper Man, Saved the Tree: "Fred C.11, = National 
Forest fire guard on the Weiser Forest, recently seved a gicnt tree by 

crawling into the hollow part, which was aflame, ond and cutting away the 
burnin wood. First he chopped the tree dowm, then took a shovel and 
nauchet and crawled inside, carrying out shovelful after shovelful of flem- 
ing wood.” 


In case you fail to get the humor of the item, we arc underscoring 
certain portions thereof. © 


DISTRICT 5 - CALIFOPNIs DISTRICT 

The Year ‘Round: The Stamisleus is about ready to be classed with the 
Angeles, Cleveland, and Santa Barbara in the matter of fire season. ‘The 
Mt. Provo fire started when the Ranger was on annucl leave on December 15. 
4% was reported to the forest Service on December 15. The fire was in 
rough, much-burned country, and it took two days and nights to set it un- 
der control. In places the fire line was dug through frozen ground. Some— 
times the fire would go out; at other times it woule burn like a fire in 
August. Burning chunks and cones rolled just as far and set just cs mony 
fires as in the summcr.—--R&.M.R. 


Mr. Redington Honored: District Forester Paul G. Redington, together with 
Horace if. Albrignt, superintendent af Yellowstone National Park, and Harry 
Babcock of San Francisco, has becn selected to receive the honors of life 
membership in the Sierra Club in recognition of distinguished services 
xtending over 2 nwaber cof years in promoting certain of the primary ob=- 
jectives of the club. Mr. Redington was choscn for this honor for velu- 
Nble services performed in sunverintending the construction of a gensider- 
able portion of the John Muir Trail in the High Sicrras, anc for his nota= 
ble achievements in fire prevention in the forests of Uslif 
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resolution to carry a forestry column in 
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Fire Notes: Ranger Garwood,.in the Hebo:-District 


he 


in the following summary cf law enforcement ond 
trict: 
Number of burning permits’ issued ...... 
u WV SCOURGE CASES Veiom ciel aierseieetae els 
bhi t = > 
CODY LO G1 OWS) seine eg ori wiel< laleia al 
Fees and costs collected amounted to .. 
Among the list of those who p2id fines for 
laws are mill men, loggers, contractors, farmers, 


sanitarium, 2 representative of Tillamook County, 
Impartial law enforcement, without fear or 


the State Highway Depxrtment. 


favor, has been carried on in this district in & very satis 
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& conferer.ce of the High School leaders of the 
ington. 


their press division secvred 3 


DISTLICE 6 = NORTH PACIFIC DISTRICT 
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» TECHNT ICTZNS aND~ ‘OTHERS 


‘By Hus hb G. Ca kins, Pe 


A long-existent but ‘somewhat hapha zard plan of absorbing techmi- 
cally-tra ined men has resolved ' itself into a service policy + that calls 
for ‘the régilar + smmeal ‘Influx “o* ‘a. fairly definite ee of such men. 
Pronouncements on.the subject have > in some Guo urte Si been * “interpreted 
as Spelling the doom of ‘the nontechnical man, out 2 brief examination of 
the’ facts will show that vo Such Sloomy view. is justif£ ied. In certain 
western régions, cont ‘leas Si where human relations play so prominent a 
part and where’ ability to Meee the néster, Stockmen, lymber jo ck,is all- 
‘important, “there: Will always “be many: places est. Suited’ ‘to nontechnical 


men with the initial advantasé “of spe akine the Toca] “lan-uacé “and many 
opportunities to better * ‘heir positions theouch tho séveral’ open avenues 


of trainings. Moreover, 2 Slance at present service tendenciés ousht to 
show that this training ee ‘has no more: tha an fairly bezune Lime 
‘enough, the technically—trained recruit has’ certain advaarb..: Ges by reason 
of his schoolinz (recognized by somewhat: hi-her entrance salary) but at 
the same time he must frequently overcome the né “ndicaps’ of lésser experi- 
ence, | stronge environment; aad | the need for unlearnin: certa vin fondly- 
cherished ideas. Se anes pene 4 a 


“ 


mae i there. were a- stcted policy. = and here ces not’ ="OF taking over 
the Service into & sort of postcraduate. ins stitution of nisher learmine, 
it would be predestined © to, faiture.. Look “at the history of the dias _ 
-of the technical ang “practical” men who have advencéd side by side on. 
through the rank and File, first one ana ‘then ahother forging: ahead or 
fallins behing ~ and be reassured 


The canny Supervisor, however much he may appreciate tne need of 
infusing technical blood into his Ranger force, might well shudder to 
think of having to run his Forest without those steadfast, dependable 
men whose-value in large measure is the result of experience. It is a 
healthy sign of the times that there appears to be increasing effort - 
to place technical men in administrative - Renger - work, not so much 
for training as for a trial of strength in fair competition with their 
fellow-workers. The contact should result in about equal benefit to. 
everyone concerned. 


It pleases me to think that the strensth of the Service largely 
lies in the diversity of its personnel - in its widely different rather 
than uniform types of men. Try to think of ruming even 2 single Forest 
with Rangers all of one stripe. The Rancers are said to be the key men 
but, praise be, these human keys need not be "Forest Service Standard." 
They must be strong and well—fashioned, but not of vniform pattern.- 


GATHERING IN THE costs 
By L. T. Mahurin, Washington 


As the annual cost statement for the fiscal. year 1925 has now been 
furnished and we hope has not yet been cently “tucked away" in the files, 
it mey be of some interest to review briefly the mie GROdS Mae in assemb1li 

the information for the report. 


The mechanics of gathering cost data starts from the moment the 
Ramger or other Forest officer sends in his expense account, service re= 
port, time slips, etc., showins to what activities the expenditurés are 
chargeable. These cost distributions are received in the District Fis- 
cal Agent's office, and item by item the fisures are punched on smll 
cards by appropriations, activities, Forests and Budget code symbols. 


The punching is done with 2 small mechine with a keyboard operated 
somewhat after the manner of a typewriter. 1 separate card must be 
punched for each appropriation, activity, Forest, Budget code. symbol and 

.amount invoived. For instance, a Ranger’s expense account payable from 
General Expense and charsed to 5 activitics would require probably no les 
than 10 punch cards. After punching, the cards are run through a verify= 
ing machine, which is operated in the same memncr ss bie punch card ma— 
chine, where any inaccuracies in punching are detected anda corrected. 


In the neichborhood of 300,000 of these punch cards are received 
in the Washington office for 2 fiscal year and constitute the record of 
cost distribution of the Forest Service. 


o- 


The work of sorting these cards by .ctivity, vorcst, appropria- 
tion and Budset syubols is jone by ca electrical mechine which mukes 
the sorts desired by clectrical contact throush the small holes punched 
fer the various srovps. For instance, in order to sort the cards into 
appropriations, the cards must pass*through the machine twice. Yo then 
sort the cards into organizations or Forests, they must pass through the 
machine twice more. In the course of checking and compiling the cast 
statement, the 300,000 cards or summaries of them pass throuch the sort-— 
ing machine at least 40 times at the rate of approximately 250 per minutes. 
It is easy to figure out about kow lone the job is soin:; to take, barring 
mishaps. 


After being sorted as desired, the cards arc then run through 2 
tabulaving machine, which is a battery of 5 adding machines, so controlled 
thas totais are taken off the punch cards as they pass through according 
to the groups that have been arransed by the sorting machine. From these 
tabulations the costs are checked end the amual statement prepared. 


While, from this point on, the preparetion of the statement is one 
requiring other then mechanical method a, yet the Waites and computing ma= 
Chines play an important mart. The prorating of overhe.d items to the 
productive activities is 9 long andi tedious task, ani without a computing 
machine thet will multiply and divide many times faster than the humen 
mine the task would be overwhelming 


While in 211 this mechanical kandlinc of enormous volume there is 
plenty of chance for err it is nevertheless truc thet the accuracy of 


a 
the cost statements depends primerily on the accuracy of the original dis- 
tribution of time ond 


in er charges to the activities. The effort to ob- 
tain *scuracy in these first charces becomes dowbly importont when it is 
realized thet they are used as the basis of prorating the larce volume 


of overhead costs. 


MY DISTRICT 


aA Forest Without Trail er Trout 
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The Custer Nationol Forest - District 1 — located or seabtered, 
in southesster Montana oA nueinuoateda Sowtn Dea is a consolidation 
of the Cave Hills, Slim Buttes, Short Pines, Lon | cae Bkaleky amd Otter 
Forest Reserves which throuch various chances of administrntion are now 
consolid:.tei into the Custer Nationr.l Forest with Supervisor’s Bead- 
quarters in the Federal Building at Miles City, Montcna, the home of the 


world's most famous rance hovse sales yerds thich Theodore Reosevelt at= 
tended while ronchinc-in North Dakota. Our offices are spacious and 
well kept, our town is of some 9,000 population with two transcontinental 
railroads and 211 the modern ¢ conven-ences tant are found in the up-to= 
date towns of the West. The cit y was vomca in honor of General Nelson A. 
Miles, who was in commend of Fort Keosh from ius eQUaINS in IB872efo0e mang 
years. Fort Keosh is west of where the city is now locateds 


The Custer Forest is 2 series of TS Ons pizteaus some 400 to 500 
feet above thc surrounding country and covered with & pure stend of ve hee 
ern yellow pine, no other coniferous species beings present. AI1 of 4% 
topographic characteristics of a mounsain range are “present in a fine 
pattern, while practically ail parts are readily accessible by motor or 
wagon. Our streams are alkaline and intermittent, hence our title of 
"Without frail or Trout." Within our confines neither is existent. Our 
activities arc intensive and varicd,.= 366.grazing permits, 539 timber 
Sales, 90 per cent S-82, and 258 special use permits indicate the volume 
of our activities. -The Forest bas seen some 456 settlement cases and is 
so intensi ttled thet our zone of grazing depedence is the exterior 
boundary of ths several divisions. Much-.has been written of the intensive ® 
Grazing use of the Cache Nationel Forest i: 
offer the intensive utilization of timbcr products on ovr South Dakota 
districts. - Restriction is made OL distribution of timber under Regula= 
tion 5-22 “to one cord of moture timber per permittee per year and often 
our &llowaole annual eut is exheustea within six months. - Utiligation in= 
cludes usé of the limbs ands tumps < The re is no brush, left to be sSeane 
tered or burned. All of these districts arc mancced wider an intensive 
Silvicultural Management plan, and our saree are grounded in: the -tech= 
nical phases of fore stry. Twenty-e cattle and 5,000 sheep 
fine summer pasture on our ireeead 
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n District 4, isa paredieiiwe 


ire hazard is norm: .l, but suppression is quick due to the exer ee 
lent ee ation of our eeuen ee causes 60 per cent 
Ordinari ly se are a busy bunch and our orca 
visor, Assistant supervisor, uaior Fores 
ond & cooperative empl j Set 
time equally to the Forest and the State. 


Our travel is excessive, our nearest ranger station is 77 miles, 
end to “cover” the South Dakota District over 500 miles of travel is neces= 
Sary.o uence our effectiveress is depreciuted by our excessive “job to 
OID =" 
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YE EDITOR'S CORNER 


Calkins’ "Technicians and Others" sucgests a topic which might be 
interestingiy discussed pro and con in our BULLETIN. Only the softer 
and less danserous bricks should, of course, be used. 
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Doesn*t Mahurin’s cescription Of the way D. —..finally arrives 2t 
costs remind you somewhat of 2 threshing machine?’ 
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We are timber farmers. Our job is to raise an annual crop of 
trees. Mr. Wernicke says we should be timber minded, “These wheat and 
furniture and motor minded people talk it in their sleep. Wh shouldn't 
we? 


Sh---hi!! How quietly Cochran speaks of D-2's cooperxtion with | 
Michigan ta eS coe. iLiaXe Forest Service cooperates," ne says. 
Can't vou imaucine that D-5 bunch reporting she same thing for D-5? ---—— 
But hole on 4 mimute. We didn’t think of this till just nov. Maybe 
Cochran thinks D=2 is the Forest Service. These modest folks are oft- 
times very subtle. y . 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


eercnlt ic American to Feature Forest Conservation: The Editor of Scien- 
tific American tells us thet the first of a ee oe conservation arti- 

cles to be run in that periodical will be one on the conservetion of the 

Forests in the April number. We have furnished the Bec eetcs Re it is 


to be written by J. Bemord Walker, Editor Hneritus of the magazine. 


+ 


Supplemental Read 1 <ppropristion: The Buéset Bureau has submitted our 
supplemental Forest road appropriation of 63,775,000 to the House Comnit- 
tee on -\ppropriations, with favorable pee eee Nothing further 
has been heard of action by the \ppropriation Committee on the appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1927. 


Do "WE" Know that the SERVICE BULLETIE is a "Current Publication?" 

Once again we call the Editor's attention to certain issues of the Offi- 
cial Record where under the heading ".rticles by Depertment Workers in 
Current Publications" it appears that Forest Service people furnished an 
overwhelmin=s percentaze of such articles. The exolanation of this is 
Simply that the Forest Service holds up its list for a month and then 
shoots it to the Official Record all at once. Hence once every four or 
five weeks you will find one issue of the Official Record that sives us 
this overwhelming percentage. But it cannot be denied that the Forest 
Service does furnish far more then its proportionate share of articles. 
We are writin’ fools! ind the Department as a whole knows it.—-l.H. 
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DISTRICT 1 — NORTHERN DISTRICT 


An Extension of Tree Planting Vork by the Forestry School of the Univer= 


sity of Idaho is now possible as 2 result of an agreement which Dean F.C. 
Miller has just entered into with the Secretary of isriculture. This 
agreement provided by the Clarxe-McNary forestry law permits the Federal 
Govermment to sive financial assistance in srowing and distributing. forest 
trees for planting on farms in shelterbelts, woodlots, etc. The Federal 
Government will bear fifty per cent of the cost of this work during the 
present year in Idaho. 


The forestry school at Moscow has maintained for a number of years 
a small but thriving nurserye Seedlinss have been furnished at cost to” 
residents in all parts of the State. As a result of the new arrangement 
with the Secretary of .griculture, an even better service of this kind 
will now be possible. 


Dr. C. i. Schenck of Darmstadt, Germany, whose name is a household word 
with all Foresters, is civine a series of lectures 2% the, University of 
Montan: this winter. Through the courtesy of the University of Montana 
an opportunity is csiven to men in the Forest Service to attend these lec- 
tures. Nearly all of the men in the District office ore taking advantage 
of the offer. Dr. Schenck is giving an cxtremely intercstins and stimu— 
lating series of lectures, which inclu2¢é silviculture, economics, and & 
little philosophy, all blended together by the Doctor in an wmsuelly 
interesting and stimulating form. — 


The course comprises six lectures a week for 2 period of about 
three months. 


SN 


DISTRICT 2 = ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISenLCr 
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on: Lhe Forest Service 1S coop—- 
érating with the Development - BUrceUs, ~ the Yepartment of Agriculture, the 
Department of Conservation and other azencies in Michigan in equipping 
a Fire Special which will be “Poutet through both the Lower and the Upper 
Peninsulas to emphasize the necessity of better fire protection in the 
State. One or two cars will be Dedotet to exhibits: whven the Service is 
helping prepare and install, and other cars will be for lecture room and 
for living quarters. The itinerary includes 25° stops:in the Lower Penin- 
Sule ona Fre ait ee tae i stops in the Upper Peninsul., so th-t several 
weeks will be reavired to complete it. 


apecial! Exhibit Train to, so 9 Throus sh Tiicl iz 


Aecordins to present vlans , slides or moving pictures will be shorn 
and talks made by members of the party at each of the more important OWLS «| 
Written material, buttons, etc., will be distributed 


. While it is too carly to predict the success of the project, its 


initiati ion is evidence of the srowing appreciation in Michisan that rad- 
icai steps will be required to bring the fire Jamace dowm to normale In 
1925, an ex pier oo Ey bad scason was experienced in which more yhen 3,800 
fires were reported ani more than 700, a -e8 burned. 


Forestry to be Tt Tousht in Visconsin: The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Wisconsin -amnownees his inse ension of teachin; the various branches 
of conservation in the schools of the State. iis plan is to reach par- 
ticularly the pupils of the 7th anc 3th erades because of the smaller 


enroliment in high schools. Informm«tion is being sought from oll Stetes 


which have attempted courses of the sort, anc it is probable that text 
books will rave to be prepared by the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for lack of suitcble ones on hand. The Forest Service is trying to assist 
him in getherine mo. terial ¢ mc in presentins forestry in the proper light. 


L 
ee -—-————— 


DISTRICT 4 — INTERMOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


viscord in D-4: Up in the western vex low pine pelt last summer, 2 certain 
District office man, accompanied ey 8 a, PEs — Geers beasts, commonly mown 
as Junior Foresters, had his attention diverted from the bowl of his pipe 
to & peculiarly tapering bole of 2 seueduni eis fine spocimen of pine. 

it was during a "5" ane the bowl of the pipe having been replenished end 
the smudge kindled therein, 2 Ziscussion srose 2s to the contents in ft. 


Pa 


é 
B. M. of His Resinous Majesty: The argument waxed to the point uy re 
discretion wis cast to the four winds and a wager was leid as follows: 

The timber beasts maintained that the third log, resding trom th \roond 
uo, would scale more then the butt loc, while the D. 0. mam too% ae 
opposite view ~ $5.00 worth, in fact. is tree, in due course of time, 
felt the bite cf the crcss—cut and ax and when the tree lay prone in the 
needles 2 careful and conscientious scale was made of the logs in the tree. 


(By the timber beasts, for the D. 0. mam had long retumed to Ogaen when 
this happened.} The official stick found the following facts, which were 
entered in the bock: That the third log scaled 1070 feet ana the first 

log 1030 feet, and now the D. 0. man aie conspiracy, collvsion ana 
ovher crimes on the parties of the first part and refuses vo fork over the 
aforesaid wager, for these ond other vital se fundamental reasons, includ- 
ing, we understand, & charge that the third log was cut ata big limb aad 
scaied on the end aStene of back before the swell begins. 


Embarrassing? No! A District office meeting was recently held at which 
ail offices discussed their own work plans for 1925, showing want they 

had outlined at the besimiing of athe aoe and how well they followed 

their schedule. In most cases, it was found that working plens had actually 
worked and that .they had been followel Seer agt results. The amount of 
work lcid out to be accomplished during the year wes practically completely 
done, and usually it was accomplished «t the time origin.1l; planned. The 
-officers visited the oe much more closely on schedule than ever before. 
Plans for 1926 are begimning to be developed at the present time. 


The District Office bunch feels thet vorking plans have certainly 
made good as far as they are concerned, and find thet a general sot-together 
and discussion of them is of great oe in plemning future work. Pine 
spent on plans is certainly wisely spent. 


DISTRICT 5 ~ CALIFORNL. 2 DIsTAIe. Ca 


‘ 


Deer cn the Sierva;: Contrary to the popular cry thet Forest officers often 


ar 


hear from disupp )inted cr emateur Immters to the effect thot "Dig game, 
omd especiaily deer, will secu be exterminated if betver protection is not 
given them," I om.coxnvineed that deer on the Sierra have increased very 
materially during the past 20 years. 


1 have just returned frem 2 trip to the South Fork of Merced River, 
Te aty5 were 1 
where I spent 2. couple of days with Park rangers, Jistributing sait on the 


She 


winter ranges of deer that summer principally in the Yosemite 


Park. The ark Serviec furnished the salt ond we 
wthvestern boundary of: the Park. 


joinin;; the so 
| eee 600 pounds salons the western border this 


£ 1,000 pounds. I om sure thet four or five times 
up by the deer if it were distributed systematically over 


a leer 
that area of 2 couple of tommshins, 


Ranger McLeod and I Dre Carat 
of this area two years azo, and I for 
that in most instimces they are $i 
hare been pawed out by the ceer in 


dn one day's travel of perhaps 15 niles, wh 


ati rowan al 
put out 400 pounds ad 


Tae V have 6 Wie ready ai = 


De ILI! SL momen 
this amount vould 


of sult on a porvion 


ing these plaves Inst week 


br the seep holes that 


to ¢es salt. 


estimate we saw 


SiGe) \-t 


some fifteen hyenired acres, We rs more than 200 decr — or ak Xverage 


of one deer to each seven sere Of course. head 
on other porticns of the To ee in the same xroatio 


cause in the Park no hunting is cllowed, but I know 


edge and observation that there has beon a matericl 
the Forest. The only exception is the comtry inm 
construction projects or where larve arcas have be 


ATis a pk i : z 

the expericnee of the foot snd mouth contro 
ileus has convinced me that onr 012 estimate of OKs 
tat . > 5 4 
#orest is perhaps not more than half as hich cs it 


Broomtnil | Keconne Wissance: During the past field s 


ee a cal SSE tO £ 


ins réconn-issance erew on the Staniglous examined 


Or <0.00322 per cere. The vork was Aone on horsep 


ecr have mot) increased 
thet ey lave ierenpe= 
from personal knowl- 

lL increase on most of 
Cdiately adjneont to big 
en clean cut and logsed. 


1] mensures on the Sstanis— 
O00 decri for the Sierrer 
should be.--H.B. 


eason the extcasive craz— 
969,406 acres at % cost 
ack anc, approximately 


68.5 sections were covered on cach effective ficld day. Uts.G.ss quad 


rangles enlarzed to a senle of two inches to tho m 
for mapping ond control. 


Ite were useaias avbase 


Zhe urcency for carryins; cans bon ficures to be wused)in 1926, whem 
Stock will presumably be cdmitted to tho forest acain, Was the reason for 
the very extensive oe ye ee Due to the “tact that there are 


u 
large areas of waste rance und types of low, carryins capacity, such & sys- 


tem was applicable and proved setisfactory.--2.W.B 


ee i ee ee 


DISTRICT 6 - NORTH PACLITC DISt4 


2 


RIC? 


a er i en rr me Rn ee RE ees coe rns 


toc Colville - it Screams! The last item on poze 
BULLETIN of Jan. 4, carried an egreérious error, 1 
lest summer the Deadman Creck roai crew on the Col 


net 


12 \D-6 itens) of Service 


t read, in part, “One day 


ee ee 


ville Forest were peace— 


fully sleeping’! The Supervisor, the District hanger, the Deadman Creek 


Road Crew, 
tion and are now screanin~? 


waits 


in fact, the entire personnel have crisen in richtcous indigna- 


They on the Colville never ste een Ln he daytine, and aur ae "the 


field season” only occasionslly at nicht! 


The Editor accepts the buck and herewith onc hereby stuemots 40 
right this wrong. The sertence should of course have read "Oae NIGHT 


last summer when the Deadman Creek road crew were trvins to cavch 2 
little needed rest, ctc." The recrettable, ani to the Sdisor; puzslime 
feature is thet oe Colville iads eat a none “0 .rise to their own defen 


mei 


Heit? Beavers: It has been noved that beaver engineering activities’ on 
the Fremont forest have been beneficial in « mumber of places where’ com= 
paratively unproductive sagebrush areas have been made over into crass 
end sedise-cévered meadow types, which will furnish. considerable food.” 
Ve stand 100 per cent for beaver protection. 


DISTRICTS — 2LSK. De TaTer 


ce em rrr cet ns ee ee re 


we Hea for the Cimgach: sate last fall, construction was started at 
Ini ock and: Machine Works pliant in Senttle on a new boom 
fdr the AL riet destined for she Chugach. The "“Chucach)™ ecan 
is now named, W2S built on Service specixvications,in exchange iol the 
"Hiawatha," oa boat in owr possession for sometine, which however was not 
adapted to our neeis.. The new craft is 60 oes lous, roomy, comfortable, 
built along the fencral lines of the smehler Rauger bonts on the Tonsassys 
except for, having 2 round instesc of Square. stern, ond aito.;othner seawor 
This will be the first boat the Churcach can call its ome : 


Ste 
ee b 
5 
ced 
ry 
Gee 
el 

Oo ch Ou 


The contract covering the exchange did not include an enjine. Sim 
lack of.fands forbad the installation of an engine in Seattle Iuring ties 
fiscal year, it was necessary; to tow the hull, upon its completieay, tous 
Service Marine Ways at Ketchikan. i esgueein ie the Burcau of Sublic Roads 
motor boat "Highway" was chartered on Novemver 10 to proceed to Seattle 
from cunecaue 


The trip down consumed one week anc preved to many of thé Grew thaw 
winter travel ina cas boat, especially while bucking southecnst Sal@apemems 
not ood for weak stomachs. The return writ ountorei idesl weather ang 
took Cight days with the tow to Kétchilon 2nd another day ond night to 
Juncau- In round numbers, folloving the course talen by the "Tighways™ 


the entire trip covered some 1,800 milcs.--H.5S. 


‘U.S. PorResT SERVICE 


(Conmtants Confidential) 


Vout Bye Noe ‘6. Washington, D. C. Sepxuary 3, 1926. 


ARQUID THE CAMP FIRE 


Nw Old Picture 


a ee rr men ee ee 


By Le. F. Kneinp, Wasbingtoit 


It ley on Shermen's desk the other day; probebly one of the first 

of what was. evertunlly to ‘ee 2 large collection of Forest Service group 
pee eaerenis. Ce leas sharp of eye and profuse of mustache, occupies the 
center of the front row, with Jlbert F. Potter, not 2 Jay younger look— 
ms item he ds) risht now, on His left, and Seth Buliock, the "Sheriff of 
Deadwood," then Supervisor of the Black Hills, on his right. Siding 
Bullock is King Wade of the Gila, longs since fone to his reward, his mas- - 
Sive figure radient with senatorial fe As & background stend Ben 
Crow, then of the angeles; Dan S. Marshall, then Supervisor of the Vir.ta, 
but mow in the happy hunting grounds; "Bobbie" Miller, then snc for many 
later years Supervisor of the Teton amd Nestor of Jackson's Holes; Sherman 
of the Bitterroot, his placid countenenee showing little of the rugzed 
pulchritude which later has been 2 justifinble source of pride: Kneipp of 
the Pecos, his juvenile countenance but recently released from an imprcs- 
Sive Van Dyke beard, giving 2 touch of youth to offset the mature severity 
f the ageregeation; and Mainwaring, then and now of the Sierra. Allen of 
the Rainier also shoulc have becn there, but an outbreak of fraudulent 
minins claims had called him back to nis beloved Puget Sound. 

It had been a bewildered bunch thet hed found its sevornl ways 
through the old Pennsylvania R. R. depot, paused to obdserve the star mark-— 
ing the spot of Garfield's assassinction, inquired anxiously as to the 
whereabouts of the .tlentic Building, mi hastened-to report. Few of 
them had previously been east of Chicago, and few of them had a very clear 
idea of why they were then east of Chicago. It was true. thai the call had 
svoken briefly of a revision of the Use Book, but who had cver heard of 3a 
field man having any part in such a process, ani why was it necessary any- 
way to revise 2a publication only six months old ond the very last word in 
progressive procedure? 


Under G. P."s magnetic leadership, supplemented by that cf Overton 
frice, the group progressed spellbound and voiceless from office to office, 
dividing their cyes and attention between the maps and charts which G.P, 
was elucidating and the great profusion of beautiful stenographers, to 
whom they obviously were objects partly of curiosity and partly of merri- 
ment. This initiatory process completed, they found that after all no- 
body hed been kidding them; they really rere expected to revise the Use 
Book; and in the wholly, unsppre ciated détachment and isolation of = big 
room they settled dowm to the job. Then came the big day. 


They did not know thet the western stocksrowers, under the leacer= 
ship of Senator Tom Patterson, had secured from i RR ce the 
promise of an audience to hear their protest against the ay proposal 
to charge real money for grazing livestock upon the 7 tional Forests. 

They did not know that G.P. had casually mentioned to the ee. thet 
by 2 strange coincidence he beppencd to have in Washington cight men from 
widely distributed perts of the West whose views on the subject of grazing 
fees the President might wish to hear at the some time he herrd those of 
the stockmen, or thot the President had pronounced the idea a bully one. 
And so, when G.P. and Potter lincd them up anc marched them at a) 
pace to the White House their fromes of mind were those of which t 
Brigoce, wpon.on earlier occasion, had becn accused. 


a 


AES IEG) presence Was an open sesame to the Waite House, 
group. through the outer office and dewn the na right into the cabinet 


room whcre the Pregident broke off an animatec. convers.tion +o pedi: the 
bunch ana instruct it, to seat itself, after which ho proceeded to disperse 
the anxious crowd waiting to see him, which he did with meny cue Pabcs W a = 


plosive remarks, sundry pats on the back, ad a few gentle sheves toward 
the, door. Then seating himself at the head of the Oe <vbinet table he openci 
the proceedings by giving the floor to Sen. Potterson, who pictured the ~ 
sorrow and indignation of 211 the West «at the new effrontery the Forest 
Service proposed. Hd. Taylor, then a budding attorncy,at: Glenwood: Springs 
but now a fixture in Congress, addded his eloquence to thet of the Senator. 
Then turning from the stockmen, Roosevelt leveling © threatening forefinger 
at the first of the shivering Forest Serviceites exploded a scries of three 
juestions: Whet is your. nane? Where do you come from? - What is the senti- 
ment of the people in your section? Like © machine gua he swept the array 
from end to.end. 


Senntor Patterson had alleged that the men in charge of the Forests 
were ol] young BUSueE ers me mew nana of the West. When he reached 
Bullock the President said: "Seth, it secms to me I have henrd you haye 
TT. 


been in the West for scveral years.!t ‘Bullock, who hit Deadwood in "78; 
smilinsly replied, "Yes, lir. Presidents, I’ve been out there two or three 
_years."" The testimony from the. south end of the room was monotonous in 


+ 
\ 
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its sa spenbiusae Rel Objection-Yes. Benukrupte;-) 
and repellion-No. 


Oo. Unfeirnass-Mo. Uprising 


Elias Ammons, later Governor of Colorado, could no longer contain 
Himself. Jumping to his feet he cxelaimed: "1 protest! He has, heard 
eight of them aud only two of us." The President smiled blaudly... "Why, Mr. 
mmons, 22 you have anything to say, E%1li be eiad to Listen to, yous". He 
diin"<t know Elias. The next few moments were marked by one of the impas- 
Sioned speeches for which Ammons later becnme famous. T. VW. Gray, mild 
ondvonly half convinced the Service. was wrong, ‘closed for the plainuiff. 


Then for fifteen minutes Roosevelt talked of his own experiences 
an the West: of his personal observations of the evils of wnregulated 
erazing. Uammering the arm of his chair with his’ clcnched fist he assert 
“Germtlemen, sheep are Gee-structive” and to prove it he cited the case of 
the trustful Hash-lmife outfit which hed brought in fifteen hundred exes 
Gogies to stock its range, how the sheep had raided the range end how the 
Hash—kmife had gathered only a scant five hundred head in the spring 
Spund=up-' Then, almost resretinully, he brought the hetring to a close, 
Stating that he would announce his decision in a few days. Greeting cach 
man by his proper mame, proverly pronounced, he gripped their hands and 
passed them into the outer world with the enthusiastic assurance that he 
was delighted to have met them. The bunch got its picture taken on the 
way back to the office. 


. As they passed out of the White House, Senator Patterson, who was 
eslishtiy ehead, turned to Jmmons end said: "It's no use. He's going to 
mie ssainst us." And he cid, Sut the western contingent of the. Foress 

NGrvice Was: Some time in learning that fact for, turning their revisionary 

Functions over to more capable hands, they were on their several ways back 

to their resocctive wildernesses. 


UNET COSUS UsS) SNDICARORS, OF Wire: 


Siy) Mis suet BeNC Aa Cw 1 S UeT es 


The SSRVICH BULLETIN is full these days of cost analysis and threats 
By Vperation vo allot money on this basis... fne poor cevil of a Super. who 
Studies these costs wonders what it's ell about. He knows they should in— 
Greate the relative efficiency of his production, but he knows that, 2 


Gast in some cases, they Co mot. in other cases ther may be so. obscured 
by contributing factors that their relctive valve is cuestionabdle. 


Consider; if you will, the forest force.as % eool of energy to be 
aranslated inve*aecomalisned jobs. Unlike a factory, our days of work do 
mOt Consise or 48 hours per week and so mony weeks in a year, but the pool 
is as many hour units as is necessary to keep ‘things moving. Yor instance, 
fo phe Calendar year 1924 the Sierra ferce of 10 Rangers ani special men, 
mot including the unproductive Super., put in = toval of 26.900 hours, or 
am avereze of 536 days of 8 hours cach. Part of this 
iseusrseaple FO fire but nos all of it by % lone sh 

Pecos iO In And alt resular men are charged to & suspended aes 


-j— 


At the end of the year the total hours are divided into the totel so lory 
and c rete per hour is fixed and the cost for each ecuivity. is, com aple ted. 
One of our new Rangers figured one month thet he worked for 16 cen nts per 
hour auc wanted to mow "how come?" The point is that, while the over~ 
time may be really chargenble to one or two activities, it is reflected 


inall of them. How can 1 compare my costs with soma other Foress who per= 
haps got by with somewhere near a normsl number of hours? «gain, what 

Goes a unit cost figure mean? I have four salcs that cut 25 Mor less & 
day, 211 requiring a sealer. Then two scales where the scaler handles three 
times or more than this. Of what use or yalue are unit costs 


Grazing supervision is « peculiar job. It can be, and often is, 
skimped, because of work tht simply can't sive way but the work 1s there 
waitin: to be done. Your ficurcs simply say it costs 8 cents per head, when 
it probebly ouzht to be, for 2 few years at least, 15 cents er-20 cents. 
Suppose operstion allots me on the besis of custs, it means th t overtime as 
reflected in the past ficures becomes 2 permincny thins. 


I realize that 2% the Denver Conference costs were token mighty seri- 
ously, and I do not went to infer thet the cost of deing 2 job 1s mo conterm 
Of Ours providing it is well lore, but sinply that beyon2 providing 2 basis 
for rathcr broad comparisens, they sean littic. 


Going back to my enersy pool. For years I hove maie graphs of our 
efforts by activities ani I find thet fire cni the mechanics or the job ent 
out our very vitals when it comes to secomplishacnt in administration. + 
Ranger district with its pool of energy as represented by the Ranger and his 
help, if he hos any, shows thot this energy is distributed first to fire and 
the mechanics of the job, smd what's left over to sdministrotion, -miif 
there isn't much left over, he works overtime to sive it sufficicnt to keep 
going. 


Henry Ford probobly exomplifies the ‘sacrican iden] of efficiont mane 
agement, oni, while I woul in" t hove one of his "flivvers" os °  .ift, his 
article in "System" on linaagemcnt is commended to Operrtions 


+. farmer wrote to his Congressman for seed.from these nitrate plents 
he has been hewring so mich about. In case you are asked for cy, Research 
inforns us they do not come from seed but «re grovn from electric lisht 
bpulds. 
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YE EDITOR'S CORNER 


We didn't kmow when our Chief of lands suggested an "0ld—Timers' 
Corner" that he considered himselfelizible for a seat, but it develops 
thet he was among our first adventurers into the wilderness of a new 
Government Bureau of Forestry. ‘We are sure it would be pleasant to hear 
from the others. 


Poor Benedict strnogeles to see through 2. fog of figures. Will 


someone please pass him the binoculars? ‘We despise to ride in a Ford, 
too, and don’t think mich of anyone who would, in cold blood, buy one. 


Wish we could tell you a true story we heard cbout Ed Mulligan, who 
has missed his Christmas so mony tines (D-2 "seccron). Lu has to do wipe 
upset canoe on a stormy Inke, « brave though fruitless struggle to save 

his conapanion, then « hurried hike without food for mony miles through 

the coli to the superviser’s office and back immediately to the scene of the 
meerient to recover his pardner’s body. It's nice to mow thet we are in 

@ Service that has many men like Ed. Why not in lieu of Service Stripes 

or Citations, a Roll of Honor in which these nomes ond a resume of the deed 
would be writ, and handsomely bound, end kept? 


WE.SHINGTON NOTES 


Washington Office Views Departrient Exhibit: Through the courtesy of the De- 
partment Office of Exhibits members of the Washington office were given «m7 
opportunity to sec exhibit material prepared by the Department for use at 
state, Interstate, and International Fairs. 


= special display was arranged for the Extension Forest 


their conference, anid it has afforded om excellent opportunity for members 
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of the Department to see for themselves how importouwt exhibits 
thering .griculture cni forestry. 


Members of the Forest Service to tne mumbor of 123, in two groups, 
Wisited the display and were very much impressed with the effcctiveness of 
tae booths. The forestry booth on WOOD UTILIZ-TION attracted particular 
attention. This showed numerous articles made from ood pulp, such as silk 
neckties 2nd sox. One Service wit remarked: "Now 1 know why I get splinters 
in my feet when I wear "silk sox." 


ee 


Annually 5 million peovle throughout the country see these bocthse 
The Forest Service miiectizl alone is viewed by more than a million people 
each year. The educational value of such visual instruction is consicerabl 
and this is one of the yerious effective ways of preaching the sospel of 
forestry. 


a eae 


Nationel Forest Receipts: Receipts from National sorests for the pers 
Ju.y ., .925, bo December 31, 1925, were $2,434,640.78, which is $118,770. 
in excess of the amount for the corresponding period in 1924. Timber re7ci 
show en increase of $232,654.81 and Special Use that of $34,955.37. Grane 
ing shows 2 decrease of $219,161.66, which is due principally to tne fact 
thet grazing fees were waived for 2 part of the calendar year 1925 in ari~ 
zona ond New Mexico becouse of drought conditions th: t existea in those 
States. Water Power also shows - decrease of $32,052.81. 


Districts showing the greatest increases Gre as follows: Del, 
9145,565.27; D6, $92,343.24; D5, 858 , W2oeles Ind D=7, HAD Soest oe 


How the Virginia Voods Looked to the First Explorers; "This Island has 
many goodly woods, inc full of Meer, 6c Coneys, Hares, and Fowl, even in the 
midst of Summer, in incredible cbundance. Yhe roods are not such as you 
find in Bohemic, Moscovia, or Hyrcania, barren and fruitless, but the high= 
est oni reddest Cclars of the world, far bettering the Cedars of the izoresy 
of the Indias, or of Libams; Pines, Cypresses, Sassafras, the Lentisk, or 
the tree that beareth the Mastic; the tree that beareth the rind of binck 
Cinnomon, of which Master Winter broucsht from the Straits of Magellan; and 
many otner of excellent smell and quality."-—-From Hakluyt‘s "Voyages, r 
Oxford Book of Enslish Prose. 


DISTRICT 1 - NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Prouder: In the Jamary 4 SERVICE BULLETIN TD-6 registers pride in the rec- 
ord of the Malheur Forest, with 114 fires, but two Class © fires, oni only 
165 acres burned over. Less than 10 per cent of tho fires were men-caused. 
It is on exceptional record, oni one the Forest an‘. the District can well 
be proud of. 

Nevertheless, in matters pertaining to fire, District ] seldom con=- 
cedes any records to anyone. In this instance, consider the rocord oz the 
Selway Forest in Idaho. Tho area protected is about 1; million ncres. 


Ee 


During the 1925 season 254 fires were contrclled on this area, with only 
4 Class © fires in the lot, and with bub 251 acres burned over. There were 
no man—ciused fires whatever. This Forest has a grand total of but 38 
miles of roads. he rest of its na system is entirely by trail 
and pack train. Pre cipitation at the Forest headquarters for the months of 
June, July, and Aueust - in which’ period ail oe 35 of the fires occurred — 
was 3.09, which is about 12 per cent below mormal. 


Road Building on the Warnes Assistant Engineer Geo. WV. Duncan, workins on 
the Ka niksu, ie maximum record for < day's graveling works His high 
record recently made covering « three=mile haul came to 297 tons, her ndled 
by two Mack trucks, cach with one man.’ It is thought this record is espe- 
Gially geod ané will likely stend for'sometime. Th@ work included crushing, 


Sereevane. Longines, haulling,.and. spreading. \ Avera ad Cost per cu. yas ony the 
road was $1.60. Thirteen thousand nine mmdred and 1 thirty-two cus yas. on 
crushed rock have been hauled with these two oes during the scason from 


dumey ante October S51, or 22)..987 sons at & cost of 13¢ per yd. mie for haul- 
ee Bight and one-half miles of road was surfaced st an average cost of 
92,080.00 per mi., Surtacis i SOOM Cer yaSe) 50) b PC mide. eena: % miles were 

Be aac Shia fab GOSTAY Ole S200. 00 per mile, surfacing 300. ots we ae to the mile. 
Output was 3,500 cu. yds. per month on an averase haul of 4 1 miles in 

length (52 saute were lest during the season on account of “fic ehtin o¢ fires). 


Root-Rot at Mormment Nursery: For the 1 ive years % root-rot has been 
causin= considerable « damace in Douslas fir seed .t the Monument Nursery. 
4S an illustr<tion of the domase, 5,760 sauare feet was sowed to Douglas 
fir in the fall of 1925. This area would normally produce about 690,000 
two-year seedlings. . Root—rot started durins the first year in the Soo 
beds with the result thet there were only 302,000 seedlings clive 12st Deval 
only 226,000 of which are consi@ered fit for plent ing, or about half of the 
number of healthy germinated seedlings. The following is quoted from the 
last annual report of the Monument Nursery: 


this disease first mekes its appenrence about 
The 3 


Crminmation. The affected seedlings txke on & yellowish green color and 
a ee ceases. It makes its atcack from onc to two inehes below the sur- 
face, killing all root growth below this depth. If the attack is not too 
severe the plent will continue to live, but will meke little or no growth 

forms a wide 


either in root or top until the third year. Jt this time it 


uy 


—_—= 


fibrous, shallow root system which in no instance penetrates down into the 


root-rot area. At the end of the third year the seedliugs are of a decide 
Cconad erade,." 


icp) 


1 Strenuous Vacation; The Superior Timber Survey party disbanded this year 
So the boys could spend Christmas at home. Here is the way they enjoyed 
themselves. 


- 


Hd. Mulligan, who has not been able to spend « Christmas with his 

amily for five years, found cll his children sick with croup, and helped 
hurse them throush the holidays; Legat went to bed with an attack of lum- 
bago and rheumatism; Beants little Sirl took pneumonia, and had to be token 
to the hospital at Duluth; Barker had his tonsils amputated, for the third 
time, ond spent the rest of his time in. dentist's chair; Givesbeck spent 
most of his holidays on trains between Duluth ani Steamboat springs; Carney 
celebrated by cruising exchange lands ond timbcr sxices cut on his dis= 
trict; Valentine had exhausted his leave vy going on - honeymoon trip, and 
had to work straight throughs So the boys are now -1l back on the job, 


happy and contented, and setting rested up from their strenuous vacation.—= 
Ny ilvelite 


ee ee 


DISTRICT 3 - SOUTHVESTERN DISTRICT | 


The -.ct of June llth Will Soon be History: The settloment section of the 
District statistical report shows a contimed decrease in homestead possi- 
bilities. For the past year only one tract of land was listed in New Mox- 
ico «nd eleven in Arizona as against 50 the Previous year for the two States 
hight of the twelve enses were on the Coconino but cvon here there ig o 
decided dropping off. The total acrease Listed was 1,288 acres‘end over 


vering more than 700 acres. 


—— A A pens eyes 
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and against this there vere seven recalls co 


Jorn=do Range Reserve ~greement Renewed: _. new ugreencnt which provides 
for continuing the Svazine 


investigetions on the Jornado Rouge Reserve on 
& cooperative basis for 2 period of twenty years, 2nd renewable, has re- 
cently been approved by the Secretary of .griculture. Mr. ‘I, i. Waggoner 
Of El Paso Texas, 2n cexpericnced stoclman, who has also been associcted 
With the Livestock Locn and Packing business, is the new cooperator. The 
contract provides for on extensive range improvement program and a manage= 
ment plan which aill aid materially in carrying out future investig-tions 
ani research work, 11 rance improvements will be instituted by the 


ee 


cooperators, for which he will be eaves erozing credit at the rate of 
$1.50 per head for crown stock on a yearlong tasis. The Reserve waicn 
has been clear of cattle for the past ten months will ve st ocked snoruly 
after the first of the coming year with a herd of high grade Hereford 
cows. 


DISTRICT 4 —- INTERMOUNTAIN I DISTRICT 


The Hazards of Changing Policies: On Jomuary 1, the practice of applying 
reductions in grazing transfers where the bone involved are less than the 
protective limit was discontinued. Possibly had the District Forester 
known the trouble he was going to cause the permittees there would never 
have been the change. Sometime during December & certain permittee holding 
2 permit on the Manti Forest for. the handsome number of sheep, Vil Zils ene 
head, conspired with two malefectors of great wealth who decided to corral 
Said 51 sheep- 1 protocol was drafted for the transaction ond signed, per- 
mittee was to receive so much money for the sheep with the permit and after 
receiving payment for the same he signed the necessary transfer papers 
When the sheep magnates called at the Supervisor's office on January 6 and 
learned that no reductions were being applied even where such large numbers 
were involved, it became necessary for them to declare the protocol null 
and yoid, since the two magnates anc the seller had agreed jn their 74 
points upon a settlement as to who: was to carry the terrif burden on ac- 
count of the loss of the 5 woolies that should not have grazed upon the 
high-priced Manti herbarce. When it was found that there were to be mo 
losses in transfer, the seller, true to -merican intuition, inmediately 
took advantase of the occasion ond cashed in on the <dditional 5 head pref= 
erence, while the purchasers, cs mognates are wont to do, felt that the 
fortune accruing by the chonge of the policy was rightfully theirs. It is 
not known at this time just how this case will be ee ae We may be 
called upom to apply the old reduction regardless of the D.F.*s decision. 
Gur advice to them was to shake dice or draw strows ie @ solution. Since 
nee Laye Hot been back in the office for a day and 2 half, it is presume 
uit the 14 points hove been scrapped and that contrary to the ways of the 
u, Ss. lawmakers, they orrived at 2. satisfectory conciusion.—-J.V.ie 


DISTRICT 5 - CALIFORNI!. DISTRICT 


a er re 


Midwinter Fires on Santa Barbara: The Santa Barbara is growing 2 bit skep- 
tical regordins the exact date of the closed season on fires. The Casitas 
fire November 19 crept in late, and on Jamary 12 — much too late according 
all standards and instructions — 4 brush fire started by campers on Topa- 
Popa Mountain in the Ojai District, burning over some 75 acres. Then, just 


Bn TeM 


to ada to the rencral re another fire broke out in San Marcos Pass on 
January 15, and 2pt the boys rustling for several days.-—-C.5.H. 


It was Crucl to Send Him Snch Instructions: The following illuminating 
paragraph is talkcn from instructions on tue use of the punch card tabulating 
equipment recently received from Washington by our genial Fiscal igont, 

-« J. Smith. It is reported that he allowed his cigar to go out five times 


while trying to digest this parssraphs 


"The coefficient of Multiple Correlation (R) may be defined as the 
coefficient of correlation (Pearsonia an} between the dependent variable and 
corresponiing estimates thereof, computed frum the independent variables, 
ie c., if KX", the estimated value of A, equ2is by. plus Deb and Dol scene 
plus 2 constant, where \, B, and C, are the independent vorinblos cna Da. 
be, bs, arc the net regression cocmmetones ‘R equais the mean product of 
the deviations of X and X* from their respective averages. divided by the 
product of the standard deviations of X and X*. Ris also equalto the 
standard ceviation of X* divided by the standard dcviation of X. Also, 
the standard deviation of X! squared. is equal to the pee product of the 
deviations of K and X* from their respective averages." 


DISTRICT 6 - NORTH PLOIFIC DISTRIOT 


D-6 F. “.'s Office i in Bic Business Closs: First-place in the "Forest Sorv- 
ice, Financial Leasue" is hela by by the D-6 Fiscal Ascut’s office for: the 
quarter ¢:.ling September 30, 1925. This includes first Bier ir. total 
Devas iirk number of vouchers paid, ond checks issued. - Disbursements 
cmounted to $1,168 ,576.37 for the Forest Service ,' ond $15275 882.64 for 

the BePsR., o& total af $2,444,459.01. D-l leads in strai i cht Forest Serv- 
Lce Meitineencnt 3 with a totel of $1,282,012.15,' but this is their total, 
since they have no B.P.R. accounts. During the quarter the D=6 office: paid 
8,003 Dorcst Service vouchers, ond 2,592 B.P.R. vouchers, a totaloo£f 10,590, 
Ys against 2 total of 8,1C& for Da5 nad 7,048 for Del, the two nearest” 
rivals... In checks issued the batting averages are D-6, 23,116 chcoekss.-Ded, 
2054703; Dl, 163891. oe end to ena, these checks would make a strip of 
Bone st Service Green from the Levesiistabile Forec to the Immovable Obstacle 
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(whatever end wherever they aro2). 


Oldest Bountary Sisn: ‘Now that the Ore egonian has sottied the aqucstion of 
which Scoteman J is carrying the oldest jack Imife, let*s sec who has the 
Oldest boundary sicn on his’ district. 

Along comes Mr. Huffmen from the Spirit Lake *istrict ond Columbia 
Forest ond says that in this district on Green River there is an old boundary 
notice bearing the name of Binger Hersam. It is herd to detcrmine when it 
might have been pasted but it is certain that 2 ¢ood many years have elapsed. 
The cloth notice is foirly well preserved an®. the printing is very lesible.—- 
K.P.C. “aes 
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OUR BIRTHD.Y — TWENTY ONE 


That was a nice and a quite significant fomily meeting, our lost one. 
We have reached our majority. We are come of age, and fittingly we fore— 
gathered, 150 strong, in the cuditorium of the Nationcl Museum, for to lis- 
ten and for to admire, and learn of end from those who have led us through 
the toddling and tecthing and tempestuous years of our infancy to our present 
vital young man and womanhood, 


George B. Sudworth, the nestor of the Service, took us back to a Divi- 
Sion of Forestry, before G. P. and the present Burcau of Forestry, consisting 


of three people housed in the N, W. quarter section of an “ttic somewhere in 


Washinston and pictured our first hesitant and uncertain steps, ond G. C. 
an enlerced ond dignified Forest Service housed in 


anderson*s memory gave us 5 

three rooms, one, hall—bedroom size, for G. P.-; one for Overton Price, -.sso- 
Gxate Forester, with five or six administrators, each with a screen around 

his desk the ostensible purpose of which was to sive privacy: and a third room, 


not too Jarge, in which fourteen people buzzed and which our files and library 
arse helped to fill, 


“a 


Cy G. Smith and John Hatton drew interesting pictures of our iniene 
struscjies, “Hattie”. recalling a prophecy of permanency for the Forest service 
that our twenty-one years have justified. 


lire Kneipp, 
cannot be as sketched clearly on our imag 
inations the figure of a tree - the Service - a giant Sequoiq, 4 seed trec 
surrounded by.its progeny of State forestry services, 
and kindred organizations. 


Chief of Lands, whose hair is silverins but who simply 
old as the facts seem to indicate, 


forestry associations 
Wes like'that tree, a -growins tree, will put)on 
each year the wood of new accomplishment, and standing stoutly against the 
beatings of adverse stoms be ever an emblem of sc¢rvice. 

Mr. Herbert Smith drew for us the picture of G. P. at 40, assuming 
cherge of the new Service organization and of the men associcted with him, 
with Overton Price, sssociate Forester, ond Benedict, sllen, Hall, 


Sterling, 
Kelloggs, Zon, Hosmer the 


wheel horses, followed by the colts among whom were 


Grecley, Redinston, Peters, Cooper, Reed and Chapman. Everybody was then 
youn; and everything was new. These men, and others, were likened to the 
Grecian torch—bearers who ran with their lighted torch until being them- 

selves spent they p2ssed their light on for oe ESR to ca eo: "ce 
have come of ase, was his messase, "but we do not srow old.! 


Our erstwhile Chicf ani since re trlend and collaborator Cols Graves 
told us of those days when problons were met by 2 splendid and dashing vigor ; 
that overrode 211 obstacles and esrrie’ on with what must 


tb have been inspira= 
tion, for the. trail was certainly not blazed... ..sincere and complete honesty 


cid loyalty to an ideal have built for. the Service in the public mind « place) 
from which it can not be dislodged. “48 the Chief of our band of twenty five 
hundred, he consratuleted Col. Grecley, and because we are led by Col. Grecle 
me congre tule -ted the twenty five hundred. 


“athe fox of the ‘ioengter of the forest eae ter to the Department of 
--criculture wias.the day of our "Man on Horseback.’ Like the 
in the history of Greece, 1905 to 1910 will-always stand out 
bUstory as hs 


are of Pericles 
in Forest Service 
‘t period when most of the National Forests took substantially 


eae HLESenit forme 0 kl SO5 , 62 million weress in 1909, 194 million ccres, 


% Goin of 162 million acres’ in five VEGORS a) weer very Size OL Ute task phys- 


ire would heave halted othe? than a rec vl-les.der of super-men." Thus Mr. 
sherman. Here is 


one of his vivid ward picturdss "The riches of those mil=- 
lions of ccres of forest land were claimed by Pin 1chot in the name of all the 
people of the United States," ; | 

Drs shernon cove us ee ae ee asia SOmnc Preece Ge P. oP 
horseback during 


Col. Graves, Staats) Po ee i DGone fe with fracrant Sue Abie each, 


Wi . > infoyhate cee By a pea . EW 
fay turn our eyes to the future with all its Dossibilities — To build 
wisely on a base so nobly laig. To hold for 2ll the people the resources 

+) 


i = rR ear yaa ats Diya ina) de eee aT ays) pale 9” 
won In the pioneer pcriod. To suAra our “woods ana wempled nills*. 


And Col. Greeley core us this to think of = In fanily parlance, ex 

years merks not only the ace of discretion but menhooits estate with the 

ight and ‘responsibility. to inherit and carry on. The thought which I would 
like to omphasize to-day is the great inheritence which hos been entrusted 

to the Forest Service. It is measursble only gee tte tone by our millions 
of acres of National Forests or by the job: which we hove Saetce into as defined 
by laws and apypropriotions. Our. sreatest Siena es is the spirit of pub- 
lic sek¥ice, and it is our ‘createst: responsibility to carry .on and conserve 


that couceytion of public work in the, public welfare which hos been entrusted 
to us. - oe 


"T recall how visorously this .wis ¢xpressed by President Roosevelt 
during the evenin: which he spent with the little croup then comprising the 
society of -merican Foresters, in ir. Pinchot's hones ind we o11 Imow how 
thorouchly this conecption of the onportunity before the Forest Service Was 
instilled into us by ir. Pinchot. ‘ie have crown in numbers since those days; 


our jobs have expanded; our: responsibilites have increased; more gray hairs 
are appearing among us; the enthusiasms of youth are maturing into the more 
sober convictions of middle age. But the sreatest heritage we have is still 


the zest for public service. -ind of that heritage we must prove ourselves 
good stewards." . 


Listening in at such times we set a fuller realization of what our 
own particular job means and a measure of its true values, and we see that 
these are not altosether material, not the earning of a pay check, but that 

they have too their spiritual side in the opportunity given each of us to 
grow and develop as we can in a worthwhile enterprise ana the opportunity to 
serve as we may. 


Perhaps you who were not there can in some quiet hour project your 
ethereal sclves into this our birthday party and profit by it as we did.-Hd. 


"W 
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HAIL AND PLREVELL 


Mr. Stuart B. Show. has been appointed District Forester in the Califor— 
nia National Forest District as successor to Mr. Relington, tronsferred to 
Washington as assistant Forester in charse of the Branch of Public Relations. 


tir. Show has been employed in the California District continuously 
since 1910. He entered with the technical erade of Forest Assistant (now 
Junior Forester) -following technical training at the Yale Forest School. His 
first five years were spent on the Shasta National Foress in administrative 
work, fire control, administration of timber sales, planting, ctc.. Since ~ 
that time his. assignments have been mainiy to forest.reseaxch, but he has been 
called upon for many varyins duties bearing wpon the administrative and pro- 
tective work of the District. 


In his extended experience, on both the administrative and research 
sides in the handling of Nationsl Forest timber areas, he has had much to do 
with studying and developing industrial forestry practice in the State. He 
also has taken an active part in the study of "forest tire business" and the 
translation of its results into better protection methods. Ir. Show has had 
unusu2l success in carrying over into administrative practice the ideas sained 
in his research work. 


-—- oO 


"NEVER COULD M.KE . WORK 2LAN WORK" 
By F. We Simons, Deerlodse 


i have read the article in the Janurry llth issue of the Service 
Bulletin by BE. L. Perry on work plans ond have come to the conclusion that 
he is using practically the same kind of plan that I am using. 


While I have put in considerable time trying to make out work plen 
cards I have never got them working to the point where I was satisfied that 
they were saving me time or that they furnished me with the information as 
quickly as possible. I see no rcason why each man should not have a plan @ 
his own providing it works. It seems to me that the purpose of the plan is 
not to set it up on a desk to look pretty, or suit the other fellow, but to 
make up 2 plan that will suit the district in which one is working. I beli 
my plan will work on any district with Slisght alterations to mect varying 
conditions. ut any rate a standard form of work plan should not be adopted 
until cveryone haz taken 2 whack at ite 


When I make a timber sale it is listed in my notebook, tosether with 
the number of the scale book in which the cut will be recorded, a separate 
sheet being; used for each sale. When the sale is visited I make mls on 


the condition of brush disposal ana on any remarks mode by the purchaser 
having & bearing on the sale. 


I also prepare sheets listinz all the sales in one vicinity, and by 
scries of different check marks show when I visit and inspect a sale and wih 
I close a sale. These shects are for the purpose of seeing at a glance wha 

ales neea immediate attention. Similar shects are meade for the other pang 
of my district. It can be readily secn that the Shs is abandoned Cx- 
cept that part of it pertaining to the route 

I also heve special use shects and check them in the same manner. 
keep copics of Form 399, properly 2esigucted, and notes of any work, other 
than the cxomination, that is to be done. I have shects covering Grazingy 
which are almost a duplicate of the Sie sheets, and which are hundy if 
ease of discussions in the ficld. I keep corner ae bgt on corners 
founds; rough plats of lands, ond other ae which perhops are not essential 
but I like to be ready for anything that turns up. I see keep what I ca .. 

& "catch all" sheet for each route, noting on it the various inquirics mags 
on he permittees which must be looked up in the ficld. If after investag 
tion the inquiry proves to be valueless, it is considicred "dead", checkeds 
such, ond does not clutter up the seneral scheme. . 


fhe monthly report to the Supervisor is on the order of the card pi 
requiring considergble chancing, but it cives him 2 better chance to fit 
his scheme with the Ranger's. 


“hit I like about my plon is that everything is richt under your tH 
wnen you want it. It carries on the work automatically and believe me it 
does work. However, I realize there are other schemes, s 
and we will look them over. 


o ict’s have them 


announced pril 18-25 as the in- 
editor thet since this makes 
Goverened 


The merican Forest Weekers here 
Clusive dates. The manaser now advises the 
the Week too long they, are changing dates to April 18-24. Be 
accordingly. 


ws 


YE EDITOR'S CORNER 


A ee ree amet 


Brother Simons takes up the gauntlet of work plans chucked at us by 
Perry (Janmaary 11 mumber}). He likes kis plan because everything is under 
his thumb when he wants it. We have at:our home what we call’ a “pilacermon 
evervtcing," but sometimes it's hard to find a particular thing in ite 
Could & work plen become like that? 


the grazing letter, "He asrees-——." 


hris Rachford sent us the copy for. 
find one permittee who agrees 


Chris seemed to be tremendously tickled to 
with our policies. 


a 


Shades of Limmseus! We now have a fungus that prunes yellow pine 


(D-3 section). A project in Research for the development of pruning fungi 
on other species is indicated, Why should we not srow clear timber and 
co) 


demand hisher stumpace prices? 
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WASHINGTON EROTES 


Grazing 3 Studies Transferred to Research: The Forester 2 
ia) 


tronsfer of the » Grazin= Studies work to - the Branch of 
March 1. This includes the Grazing Studics vork anes me Sree. 
plent collection in the Washin-cton office, andi the three Rance Experiment 
Stations, the Jornada, Santo Rita, and Great Basin. -.11 technical graa- 
ing men in ene Districts uncer pay from the Washington office will also 
be transferred to Research, 


Radio Service Established for the Department: The office of Chicf of 
Radio Service of the Department has been established with S. /.. Pickard 
in charge, and arrangements have’-been made for 2 broadcasting service. 
Department material will be broadcast from some 20 stations over the 
country, under definite arrangements. The first thing to be started, 
effective the middle of February, will be called "50 flashes." The set 
speech is rather wearing out, and Mr. Pickard's expericnce indicates much 
lerger possibilities through the question aygd.answer method. For five or 
six days each week, fifty flashes — questions and cnswers — will be put out 
If you have <ny questions and answers to put across, send then in to PR. 
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He Agrees — In Part: The Forest Service is not without 2 few who agree wit 
our grazing policy, 2s is attested by 2 letter just received from 2 sheep- 
man who is leasing some land within the Ochoco as a base for G=4 permit. 
His letter in part follows: 

"I am not in a position to take issue on the point whether the les-= 
sor of lands situated in any Nationel Forest is entitled to reccive 2cre 
for acre, as I must have range at any price, but you will readily uwnder- 
stand my problem when you comp2re the grazing fee of the permittees and 
mince; 125 cents per head for the former and 75 cents in my own case. 

"The whole thing boils dowm to the fact that the Govermment is sub= 
sidizing my neichbor and penalizing myself. This situation becomes more 
acute when one considers that my plent is equal to any of tho permittees 
and superior to meny, and-would not be able to ecmpete but for that very 
fact. During the perusal of Col. Greeleyts recent article in the S.TURD.Y 
EVENING POS? 1 realized thet the Forest Service is keenly aware of this 
Situction, ani that it is cnxious to sive the stoclmon who is in tne busi-=- 
ness for better or, for worse en equal opportunit ;."—--C.R. 

if 
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Grazing Reconntissance: 1 review of the 192: 


ne ee. 


5 son's grazing reconnzis= 
ance work in the District shows thot a total of 406,000 acres Were Cove 
ered in five Forests. .\ll of this vork was inteusive reconnaissance and 
comprised, besides the regular five-man crew on the Custer, & two-man 
crew on the Madison and special jobs on the Lewis & Clark, Jefferson, 
Madison, and Missoula Forests. 

The Custer party covered 225,000 acres, 221 of which was productive 
ronge except about four sections, besides spending forty-four man day's 
work in traversing fences, the exnet location of which was essential to the 
eventual grazine plan. 


ne a 


The Madison party covered 188,200 acres, and also covered the Clirf 
4 7 ; 1 tae Yo * 7 aie ira sq mre te 
Lake Bench, which is virgin range and is te be opencd up by ceveloping waver 
by means of a well andc distribution system. “his 2rea comprised 5,200 
QCreS.e 


X special job on the Lewis ané@ Clark covered 35,009 s¢res one orovide 
ed the basis for settlement of . difference of opinion over the question of 
whether thet particular range was of more rclue for sheep thin for cautic, 
besides providing & basis for a crazing plan. 

The 12,800 acres covered on the Jefferson and Missouls wre mode to 
settle differences between stockmen ond the Forest Service relative to carry- 
ing capacity and management. 111 the projects were done by men fully trained 
in reconnaissance work ond comply with the hichest stand.rds set for such 
work. 


of the two- 
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Approximate cost per acre for the Guster job was 9.0 
mon party on the Madison was ‘3.008. 


DISTRICE 2 — ROCKY MOUNT.IN DISTRICT 
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Experiment with Season Longs Planting in the Mic! higon Forest: Supervisor 


nd wed eens AS I cr aren ere A BEN af ae aN 


Schreck of the WMichigzen Forest started a very interesting experiment last 
Spring to determine the length of time during the growing season thet plent- 
ing could be successfully done. Plots were plented every month throvghout 
the growing season from \pril to November, inclusive, using 2-yeur old sced- 
lings. The survival at. the and of the season for 211 except the last tra 
es iss follows; \pril, 97%: May, 962 dune, 75%; July, 52%; ‘suet y 
63%: sepvember , 94%, 


It is too early to draw conelusions, as furthcr Losses will occur 
ond it is essential ina test of this kind to repent it sevorcl times. The 
result, however, offers some cncourczement toward extcidins the planting 
nm 


season considerably later in the spring cond opening it mu A earlicr Lil) ante 
fall thon has becn the cage in the ae This will be a considereble Holp 
where & larze plantings program, such Gs is planned for ae Michigen Forest 
in.a fewyears, is undertaken. We are now plonting from 3,000 to 2,909 


ceres cmmually end hope to inerexse this to 6,000 “cres or better os Soon %8 
the planting of denuded Innd is given crester recognision vy Genzress in in- 
creased epproprirtions. 


ee 
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The -inmucl Hational Western Livestock Show at Denver has aoa in come and sone 
and with it the usual visits to the District office of present and prospec- 
tive grazing. permittees. If anyone has doubted the statements mde in news~ 
papers and periodicals, far anc wide, that the cattle business is on the up= 
grade, their doubts would have becn dispelled so they seen the faccs and 
heard the tolk of the cattle men in contrast to 2 year ogoe Market prices 
for cattle, during the show, as well as before the show, hove been materi-~ 
ally hisher than cat as time in the past four or five years. One might 
make the conjecture that > chanse may ve expected, to some extent at least, 
im phe gsencral aeons. on the so-called National Forest grazing contro= 

versy, especially if that attitude, as some belicye, was in part the result 
of pessimism incident to the condition of the industry. 


dh 
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Department will Study Western Ranches: Inspector of Grazing D. ... Shocm-ker 
and Director J. D. Schoeller of the Jornado Range Reserve recently met with 
representatives, of the Bureou of “gricultural Economics, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, and the State .gricultural Colleges of Texas, “New Mexico, .\ri= 
zonu, ond Neveda.in preliminary conference at Las Cruces for coneideee tion 
of © ranch orgonization reconnaissance survey which it is planned to conduct 
for Western Texas, New Mexico, \rizona, Southern Nevada ond Southern Utch. 
The ronch studies are to be started immediately and the field work will be 
completed probebly by early summer. Some 306 representative ranches will 
be visited and complete data compiled rererding orgenization, business meth= 
ods, aud costs of production. The Forest Service likely will not take an 
active part in the field work beceuse most of the ramches to be studied are 
outside of the Forests, but grazing data including the results of the range 
appraisal will be made available to the comission and will save duplica= 
tion of a lot of work and expense. It is belicved the reuch stusics will 
be very valusble to the livestock industry of the southwest. 


bis 


Nature Prunes the Conifers: The pruning fungus (cenor gun abietis) of west=— 
ern yellow pine is 3 valucble asset to lumbering says: pe. We He Long, For= 
est Pathologist. This fungus attacks the lower brconcacs of pine where the 
moisture is greatest and gradually works up the young tree yoar -fter year 
until a distonce of 29 to 30 fect is reached. It rarely socs higher thon 
this, due apparently to lack of moisture. The fungus attacks branches whic 
are weakened by drought, shede, etc., the fruiting botics appear as small 
black pustules breaking through the bark on branches which hve been dead 
for several months. These pustules ripen and discharge their spores during) 
the reiny season. .\ bromch xttacked by this funcus will have pole yellow 


= 


ish leaves, a dead twig here ond there, oud a cener:1 wihealthy appearances 


DISTRICT 4 — INTERMOUNTAIN DISTRICT 
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Farm Bureau 1 Meeting: Director C. L. Forsling of the Great Basin Brperinent 
Station attended the Utah Farm Bureau meeting recently held at Sait fke 
omd reports that a resolution was passed which is nearly the same us the 
one adopted by the farm bureau and extbonsion worlcers before the enc,te 
Committee meeting in Salt Lake last Aucust. Fees, however, are not men— 
tioned as they were in the carlier resolution. ‘The resolntion recites the 
conditions on the public domiin and points ous that Federal cid is neces- 
ary in controlling the situation, clthough the stockmen using the range 
Should have a voice in shuping the policy and the distribution privileges 
The situation is not simple, however, and demands study before any fined 
policy is put into effect. Small stock owners must be taken carc of. 
The resolution passed yesterday also stctcs that the grazing on the public 


£5 ‘ 
dom.in should be administercd by the Forest Service — © point not included 
in the resolution of last “usust. 


Boads Save Money: -\ study of the cost of haulins freight recently made by 
the Payet ~yette Forest shows thet in 1917-18 it cost 35.06 per ton mile to haut 
by wagon between Cascade and Knox, a distonce of 28 miles. In 1919, after 
some vork nnd } been done on the rozd so that it was’ passable to trucks, the 
rate fell to 71.00 per ton mile. Since thon the road has been further im- 
proved aud costs hive continued to drop so thet now the cost is 55¢ per ton 
mile between Cascade and Knex Showing 90 per cent off the cost of haule 
ing is « pretty good indi Radon ox whet the development of roads cam do. 

It 1s interesting to note the cffect of heavy gredcs on the heuling rote. 
Between Cascade and Knox is « fairly high divide, a long grade uo one side 
and = shorter one down the other. \ rate of 55¢ per ton mile is charged 
here. Between Knox and Landmark Ranucer Station is quite a high summit vith 
considersble 10 per cent grade, so ae from Cascade to iandmark the rete 


is 8¢ per ton mile. From Lay nomark 40 Yellow Pine is 26 miles of rood fol- 
lowing & water grode down Jomson na makine such easy going that the 
rate from Cascade to Yellow Pine is 30¢ ner ton mile, 
il erie 

DISTALCT 5 — CALITORNIA DISTALCT 
attends Pork Hans ers’ Conference; I sat ino ‘portion ef one day nt the 
conference of aie Rangers of all the National Parks in the United Stetes. 
the conference was held at .lder Oreek, the ond qui.rters of the Scquoix 
Wetionel Park. This was the first conference the Park Serviee has ever 
held where a ranger from each part attended. I claim the distinction of 
being the ‘first and only Forest Supervisor who ever ottended such a meeting. 


—<Ge 


I was surprised at the similarity of the problems discussed to those 
Considered in our ranger meetings. The choimen held discussions stricsly 
to the subject and the questions to a vote promptly. There apperred to he 
& strong belief that the Ferest Service was treated better by Congress in 

aAppropria tions, beth for inprevencnts and salaries, than the Park Service. 

I explained rene we helc ti:c opodosite view. insisnia,on. the muiformm re 

geenee a few minutes of incense srourent, ond a majority favored the present 
orest Service idea — one baiige for everybody regardless of rank. 


There appeared to be creat respect for Forest officers wherever the 
field men come in contact, and a desire to coopsrcte. 


Hach mon present stated that the mee ting was decidedly peneficizl to 
him, ami a resolution was pessed unanimously reqeestine the Park Director to 
arrange such meetines each year, the next cne to be held in Yellowstone 
Park, preferebly ducing October.—-F.F.C. 
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DISTRICT 6 — NOaTH PAY PLOrs 2iC, CI SER OD 
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Mohoumed ond th the Mountoins Last summer while assisting in fire suppressicn 
On the Wenatchee, a. fice fighter put over what seemed to be 2 very inzcni- 
ous trick on one of tha emoller brt very treachesous, firess Bi has prob=- 
ably been worked by others and would cppear to be obvious enough to anybody, 
but in this case one of the crew thought of it. 


M7, + os 4 rl 
+A1S ilre Was trenched before it had cttained more than 4 2cres in 
I had curried water from a smell stream uot far away for several 


hours the previous night. The humus was deep and dry, and burned very 
reudily, 


size. 


a the following day one of the patrolmen ficured thet the stream 
could Be ons Sut tothe fire, and with the help of another they ditched it 
in such % menner thet the wotes rou down the entire leasth of th? Ture 
Eepeeh on one side of the fire, relicving a greats deal of the tension which 


follows for several days after. on August fire has becn put under so-called 
feel... Wena ait 
=h 4n@ teleUs 
ed a ee ee 
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“GRAZING AT THE DENVER CONFSRENCE 
By John H. Hatton, D-2 


Grazing ‘subjects at the Denver District Foresters’ conference 
permeated the various discussions, but centered mostly in the recent 
agitation by the livestock interests of the West. 


There appeared to be two schools of thought. On the one hand were 
the conservatives — and they were in the undoubted majority; and on the 
other hand were some who felt that grazing uses and accepted practices 
hed grown pretty much to monhood and could perhaps set along without so 
much leading and guiding, 2nd with more liberal considerations. 


The first group, in other words, with very worthy zeal as desig- 
nated guardians of public properties, were not inclined to give much quarter 
on the publicly amovnced demsnds of the no tionol Livestock organizations. 


In foct, putting it mildly, they were rather inclined to slap the live- 
stock interests on the Wrists. 


The smaller group seemed to think that while many of the dem maha 


; by national and State leaders were unreasonable and impossible conserva— 


tion in this country has come to be more a matter of public conscience 


then we at first think, cnd that a pretty large majority of our grazing 

_ permittees on the National Forests could be credited with having acquired 

a measurable amount of that conscience. If this were true they ‘could be 
counted on not ©s menaces but rather as leaders in wotters of conserva- 


tion in its local expressions cna practices. At least they are not or 
ss not be unwilling followers, ; 


_ ‘The expressed demands of the nationcl leaders in western livestock 
circles have been frought with such menace to the future of conservation 
in this country in °11 thet the word conservation implies that it is well 


”* 
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that more conservative thoucht is in tue ascendarcy 2% this time. Even 
& 


t he- 


OPE, shown on. the following 


izes thet we must get closer to the stock- 
men’ s practical business provieas. In recognition of this principle, 
National. Forest grazing regulations have been mace to coniorm mure closely 
to- such oe eG in livestock’ monr.genents as have come to be determined by 
purely business considerations. The Forest Service is essentially o 
business orgsnization, however, and would have come to these considera= 
tions sooner or later -onyway. The recent agitation has simply served to 
bring them to the fore 2 little sooner. so it should not be wholly 
lacking in certain wholesome influences upon us as forest administrators. 
Vie have confidence to believe that the rank and file of the stocknen of 
the West sre -not-oitside the conservation fold, and that the years hve 
not been spent in vain. The Savior of monkind wos himself tempted when 


oA ee pea ond the kingdoms of the world were held up before him, 


this school, however, reso! 


ENTRY SURVSY NOTES 
oe i aa? By Me. Ss. W feet eso napen 


. Now. thatthe final: curtoin. is about to be rizie down on our entry 
aulae activities, iit appears .acporopricate to-gloance back on this herculean 
. task and see who + we: hove accor aplished ond, She costs ip ala aan ; 

Sine the first cutry Survey. for potent was mode :in 1913, the Por= 
(est Service has surveyed 4,451 cleims, totcling 454,917 2cres,. ats eost 
of $615,157.34... Thig acreage. equals cpproxim-tely 711 square miles, or 
canon, of Se ee 2 Sau whose padee measure 265 mites 


The 


Kverase ‘cost for! the survey of exch ele im was 5 158. 00, oF an 


“eaverarce of. Ble OD per .ccre. 


. i 
The 


) 


distribution of co st, mumber of él ins in cach district, etc., 


tabulation: 
pais ae ints 3 atlas Hy, > . ‘piver-:\ban-: 
eared HO mtg. Bens Sea ghee!  sCost --zage sdoneds 
Dist.: Tote. cost. ber, sCogt. . ; Humber of sper ‘ssise :sur- : Oost 
' vias z.0f 4 per. 4, acres sacre - sper. eveys ¢ 
3 sca dimscelsim | meat uh 2% 2) apheinis . 5 


TS SensOo tis sas erica Gay at Bp es 


Bed ‘WA pO290 87 de aa 144 84: es 2554 OF) PR ere 

Bg (eO.266-73 899 140") 76.978013 Tbe 86 30 . 4,488.00 
ees +. 95, OR P685" ; BP... 108 4) 92g B80. 28) ) OS aoe tee 2,491.49 

ne “25,181.07 RRA LL? 17,077 005 “Beaty "SOO ae 3,617.14 

Ei oie eae BOB: 2. LIE 50,800.22 °P.0A- 85" 2Ras 3,059.51 

ES a 7 none. - At: apni ae ' sy 

8... 22,055.15 . 116 +190 10,153.28 2.07 . GE, it) eee 


RG WT OO eames TRS ee a ee ee 
Total’, 615,157.34 aasy 138 454,917.22 1.55 402 141) | de,cervaam 
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ft is See from a perusal of these Aint thet the Forest Serv- . 
ice has taken pretty good care of its settlers, cnd has spent consi der 
able money in aiding them to secure title to their lancs, much morc, in 
fact, than will be retumed in taxes for ¢ good mumber of years to coe 
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WHE Is REFORESTATION? - 2 
‘By Thornton 'T. Tanger, , Pacific ‘Worthvest For. Exp. ‘Sto. 


ani SN 


Ask the first awentey ners ee tl on the street = "What is reforesta~ 
tion?" and nineteen of them will say ; "Piomtine littke trees to make c new 
forest," or "Sowing tree seeds where fire or. logging caused devastation." 
‘Their only conception of forest perpetuction 1S: hand planting or seeding. 
They think of the forester as one who does two shings,—-— prevents fores 
fires and replants barren hillsides: The Soeese puleueaers of forest peroetua- 
tion” by the--skillful use of the ax, of natural reforestation after logging 
‘through the eee of seed trees or selective eae are unheard of. 

I suggest to 2 lumberman the advantages in coe EOE forest produc— 
-tion, but before 1 com finish my cppeal he dismisses ali thought of trying 
- to grow % new crop by proclaiming "Forestry is too expensive. I cannot 
afford ten dollars an acre for plentings." Ane this ina region whore nat— 
ural reforestation is superlative, and I Gitn*t want him to think: of piant- 
ing. -Frobably not one acre in a hundred the country over that.is now-boing 
logsed will pe reforested artificially. Yet the public thinks planting is 
the only kind of reforestation there is. ie 

This erroneous conception of forestry is ono Lebual hindrense to its 
progress, for those who shy at the exbense- of planting might be wi: Ling to 
adopt the cheaper methods of natural regencre.tion if they realized that 
these would sive results. i 


Looking back it is not surprising thot the public has got this exage 
geretei idea of the place planting has-in forestry. Early forestry propos 
ganda. capitalized the fascination that attaches to tree plantins. On the 
prairies where planting is the only recourse people tcke more interest in 
forestation than do the men of the timbered States, Plantings is more 

easily commercialized than other pheses of silyiculture. Arbor day with 
its tree—plantine exercises is thought to be the embodiment of tea for- 
ester's life; the planting spade rather then the ax to be his symbol. 


The layman's ear can be casily caught by the lure of planting, espe- 
ially plenting foreign trees, but beware plicying up this sice of forestry 


too strong and giving the public a warped idea of what Imerican forestry 
should be. There is sure to be 4 reaction from any wuuisound propagends. 


Pm 


Let us teach the public how to reforest with an ax, let them know what ~ 
selection system is, how clear cutting in strips or with single seed tre 
is one good measure of reforestation; and incidentally let us teach them 
how to spell the word without the extra "r". 


ONE TREE = 220,000 3D. Ff. 


Harry D. Tiemann of the Forest Products Laboratory sets us right 
to length and breadth of trees, Referring to the statement in the SERV= 
ICS BULLETIN of November 16 that "The tallest tree that grows in the wor 
is the Eucalyptus amygdalina of Australia," he tells us: 


"Uhile in Australia in 1921 and 1922, I took particular pains to 
ascertain the facts regarding the tallest trees. At the Melbourne Expos 
tion in 1888 a prise was given for correct inform-tion os.to the tallest 
living tree in Australia. The best Was an account of a Eucalyptus regum 
near Mt. Buu Bau 355 feet. Subsequently oné was found at Gippsland, Vic 
toria, said to have been 375 feet high, both of which, however, have bee 
destroyed. It seems provabie that taller trees once existed but there 
no unquestionable records, and unfortun.tely these giants have long sine 
gone into smoke or been split into palings. I measured a standing tree 
over 300 feet high and sew a fallen one 17 feet in diometer six feet abo 
_ the roots, which had probably fallen 2 century ago. The largest existing 
Australian trees today ronge from 300 to 320 fect in heisht and from six 
to sight fect in diometer above the root swellings. They -re magnificen 
ly str.isht cnd clear, the first lerge branches often being 100 to 200 i 
above the ground. Eucalyptus (amygdalina) regnans the "Mountain ish" of 
Victoria is the largest, though it is closely followed by the Karri (EB. 
diversicolor) of Western Australic. | 


Thus the supremacy in hcight of living trees of the world gocs to 
sequoia! But not so os to volume. Many foresters arc unaware that the - 
greatest lumber volume is possessed by a New Zealand tree belonging to % 
Fine Family, the Kanuri (Dammara australis). One living tree is: said to) 

“tain 195,000 board feet and another, now destroyed, contc. ined. 220,000 DO: 
feet. These Kauri, however, are not as tall 4s the Sequoia." 


i 
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DOES YOUNG GROWTH H.VS . VAIUE? 
For the past three years we haye been endeavoring to secure fint 
cooperation in fire protection from owners of private timberlend within 


Harney Forest. The greater part of these lends cre cut over, therefore 


mile 


get these owners interested we had to enphasize Ane baa ai : ae bie ie 
growth and the necec essity of protecting it from fire. oe fui: 7 
ed very logical and enabled us to establish 2 very good record in ie 
ano financial coopers ame put now that we are trying to make 2 decent 
sho: ing; in, land exchanse.work and argue.that we crum0% place any value on 


youns sro wth, some of cur prospects who he.ve paid financial ream tion 
just cet © blank look on their faces ond say ----------- lewving their 


thous: = S unexpressed.--J.rF.C. 
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YE EDITOR®S CORUS 
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Looks like an opportunity for some good PR ran to reply to Munger's 
article. | 


Weidman of the Northern Roeky Mountain Experiment Station gently 
dizs the man in the office, or so it seems to ye. poor editor, and we wonder 
if the two men in the of Pace can't tell us something about the chap in the 
bush. ‘The SSRVICK BULLETIN is c fine plece to cir your views and the edi- 


Peeorinl Sturt fire Weny broz.dminde d. 


You 211 should have come to cur.party. We note thet Cuno colls it 
our annual Reception. 


"Half c. Hundred News Stories" reads as though the chrys in D-3 were 
pulling toge ther in 2 splendid way, don't you think? PR men please note. 


oO 


We would like to orint tales of any other fother ond son tradition 
if you will scni them in, Wo higher compliment could be paid the Service 
ap c 


vital orgenization than is instanced in Guthrie's D-6 note. 


WASHINGTON NOTES 
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A goodly time wes had by 211 at the Annual Reseption and Dang 
held in the Washington Ciwb on the evening of February i]. As gvests of 
honor we had the Assistant Secretory of Agriculture and Mrs. Dunlap, the= 
Honorable Scott Leavitt and Mrs. Leavitt, Mr. ani Mrs. John T. Caine, 17g 
and Dan Casement. Far-off Alaska was represented in the person of B- F. 
Reintzleman. Numerous former Forest Servive folks and friends of the 
Service enjoyed the evening Chinning, playing cards, and dancing. 


There were no casualties in the Paul Jones? in spite of the slippé 
footing, Wives and sweethearts did find difficulty, it must be confessed 
in breaking up the frequent gatherinss around the liquid bowl, which the 
entertainment committee wishes to assure its friends in the field was abso 
lutely lacking in "punch." 


The Relative Humidity Tables as issued in the field notebook form fail to 


cover the entire spread of relative humidity at any one elevation. The 
printed tables indicate the relative hunidity <«t the lower limits but fai: 
to show the valves at the upper limits which are important from many fire: 
fighting standpoints. A eamplete set of relative humidity tables for call 
tempere.tures ond pressures is published in Bulletin 235 of the Weather . 
Bureou entitled "Psychrometric Tables." The Western Forestry and Conserva 
tion -\ssociation has also issued relative humicity tables in a rather com: 
pact form to sell at 10 cents a set, 


ss the iD I 


FCREST EXPERTIENT STATIONS 


Office versus Push: jn example of why a mon in the bush may sometimes be. 
worta two in the office is afforded by & contrast of observation and tal=§ 
Lies on 2 certain strip cutting examined this year on the Coeur d*\lene. 
This strip, approximately 200 feet wide by 500 feet lone, lies up and dow 
& slope on two sides of a creek, about half on one. side and half on the 
other. All the timber was cut 16 years ago, the stand on the north slope 
consisting mostly of white pine with a comparatively small mixture of hems 
lock and other species, and that on the south slope consisting of white 
pine, Douglas fir, and western larch in approximately cquil smounts. 
Seeding is, of course, coing on from both sides and ends of the strip. He 
is the seedling count per acre at present: 


North siove South siope 
MINTS PATE gle wile siiwtie el ele! wimt/elis eo ale 8.290 30 
Minin gai Sap el olles rial eletielts: atelin eve) s)'e)is\/nlix SV 01510) 620 
DOWEULNS LLP See alt een elec es 200 500 
Cedar peoecveo0e cee eee oo He Be eo HO 1,000 
inten mic (Chan SB IIAGs Sa lciiclene ic es ici Je 122,600 et Oe 


MotAlignhwee Wee Wel. VAUCOO 1,490 


According to the figures, nearly 1,500 to the acre appe rs a thor= 
ouchly adequate stocking for the gouth slope, with ou foir proportion of 
valuable species. The north slope, on the other hand, presents a hope 


less picture, with its appalling predominance. of hemiock. 


To the man on the ground, however, the situction shows up very 
differently. On the south slope only two-thirds of the «rea bears any 
reprocuction, and a very scant cover at that. A dense cover of brush, 
mostly Ceanothus and willow, predominates. Seedlings vary from 5 to 14 
years, and the createst heicht.is about 2 feet. On the north slope seed— 
lings rancing from 1 to 15 years reach 5 and 6 feet in height. 1% is evi- 
dent that there is more hemlock then is desircble, but the white pine seems 
to be adequate in amount and spacing to make o very good young crop of white 
pine timber, considering its sbility to outstrip the hemlock in heignt 
erowth. To the mon on the sround, reprocuction on the north slope would 
certainly be pronounced satisfactory, ond thot on the south slope abso— 
lutely wisatisfactory.—-R.H.WW., Northern Rocky Mountain. 


DISTRICT 1 -— NORTHERN DISTRICT 
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The day of the “big herd’ is gone and the 
kf k uc ago, but nevertheless the Madison Fore st 
can bo&st cf having several head of buffalo on the open range. 


Last spring, while riding in the upper Centennial Wllcy, Ranger Joy 
and I came woon an old cow, « two-year-old bull, ond co very small cali. (Gur 
horses became panicky ani we covld not approach very closely, burt) mansced 
to get a s00d pictare from a distance of about seventy yards, Unter om im 
the summér the bull gave Joy a very lively run beforo Joy*s horse moncqged 
to secure & mcarsin of safety. 


Another buffalo was reported to be at Wade Lake, and on olc boil 
was secn from time to time alons the upper Ruby xive 


~ 
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The buffalo would be 2 great asset to cur list of game anim. is were 
it not for their fence—breakins proclivities. The buffalces wader som 
into the valleys in winter and no rench fence or hay corral seems to be 
strong enough to hold them to the open range. 


Several buffaloes have been shot from time to time when ottcackhing 
settlers or ee fences and property. Some hglf dozen of the ani-= 
mls were rounded up, held and fed in the corrals of the Fuck ranch and 
other ranches in the. upper Centennial, ana a short tine’ ca ounce young 
rancher was gored to death by 6n infuriated bull near Henry’s Lake. 


The Madison has < wealth of game, and in one,day,.while riding ae 
-ntelope Basin, I wes fortunate enough to see four. deer, two elk, % Cimmes 
mon bear, 2 a coyote, and three moose. Seeing’ three % eee buffaloes a day oF 


two later capped the climax.-—H.E.S. 


Better Look Your District Over Carefully, Boys:. Items relating to big 
trees have oj speared from time to time in these pases, but it remains for 
the Daily Missoulian to call attention to two of the bigrest yellow pines 
ever cut in this part of the country. The first was cut by the Polleys 
Lumber Company, near Evaro, Montana, early: in December. It measured 65 
inches. on the stump, was 150 feet. high, and sealed 10,700 feet. .\ count 
of its rings showed it to be 1,100 yeors ole, snd the Missoulian printed 
2) _nice act] suory, meking references to King Jom, Magna Charta, heir 
-Prteson, Colum mbus, the Revolutionary War, and other well~imown characters 
who lived or overated during the life of this tree 


the next week, this record was eclipsed by: 2 tree felled near Pleig@ 
Montane... This monster was 67 inches on the stump, 158 feet high, ané 
scaled 13,510 feet gross, snd 11,010 feet after 2eductions for breakrse hat 
been made, Age not given, bus assumed to be over 21 yearse 


DISTRICT 2 — ROCKY MOUNT.IN DISTRICT 
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Snoks ers, Beware -f2 In accordance with the provisions of Regule.tion Tl, mm 
der waich the District Forester has Ca aanersled to prohibit smoking during 
perisés of fire Jomger on Ne tiondl F forests, on orcer was issued by the 
District Forester on Jama wry le, 1924, prohiviting smolin ; within the cx= ; 
terior boundaries of the Nebraska Forest during the perio” March 1 to ' 
November 30, except .t places of human habitation. This was issued be= 
couse of the larse crea of: plantations within the Forest which mest be 
protected, and because of the ease with which prairie fires are started 
by smokers throwing butts from their cars. 
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On October 5, 1924, the first trespasser uncer this regulation 
was arrested by Supervisor Higgins. He was taken to the nearest United 
States Commissioner at Chadron and bound over for appearance ot the Nexu 
term of the Federal Court. He was tried on Septeuber 12, 1925, entered 
a plea of guilty and was fined one dollar by Jucge Woodrough. The costs 
were remitted. The jude reprimanded the mon and stated thot he was the 
first offender to be arrested ond that smoking on the Nebraska Notion.l 
Forest: was agcinst the law nd had to be. stopped. He further ststed thc.t 
the next offender who came before him for violation of this regulation 
oo not get off so. lightly. The ponclty was light, but this case will 
bave a yery beneficial errect on the entire Deane as the people 
know now that this law can ond will be enforced. 
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DISTRICY 3 - SOUTHVESTSRN DISTRICT 
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Lond Exchange Exemirations Cost any Per \cre Last fies During the 1925 
season the District Land Exchange party under the leadership of Mr. RB. P. 
Boone made cxaminations of lends offered to the Government on exchange 
propositions totalirpg 116,824 acres. The examinxtions embraced an esti- 
mate of timber stamb.and a valuation survey, with map, which shows woter=— 
shed, grazing, recreation, and other values of the tracts - together with 
whe reforestation possibilities of the cut-over areas. The cost, includ- 
ing transportation, subsistence, and salaries cveraged $.0252 per acre 
for the season's work. 


Halt a Hundred News Stories Issucd by District Office During 1925: =. re= 
view of the news stories written Sah Histaibutoe Sy Oe District Office 
to southwestern UIE ECS) SHONS DMA bi ea) DOL Ondo Were) Issued "uscd 
the past year. More than during ony ce year, earnest thought was 
given to the preparation of the news articles ond cvery office contrib— 
uted ideas, and in some instances the completed stories. The stories 
were written with the purpose of specific accomplishment, They vere con= 
fined to ipform:tion erd explanstion of single outstanding principles aud 


prepored with the view of being definitely CL esa to the (meacersyon: 
the public press. Timeliness and news value were carefully considered in 
order that editors who cooperated in putting ine informs biom /betore) anes 
readers could regard the items as being worth the space they occupicc. 

Of the 53 newspaper storics put out, 21 were for the benefit of Operation, 
chiefly fire prevention, 13 for Forest Manasencnt, telling how Government 
timber is managed ond marketed uncer forestry methods. Hight storics 

discussed National Forest Grazing in principle om. practice, six dealt with 

Lend problems, while the rest treated of Ensincering, :sccounts oni. Bxhip= 


ad Pa areca 


it m.tters. Clippings reecived indicate vide usc the stories ond prom= 
ineat editors have voiced their satisfaction Dc 9 Styic, news values 


and effectiveness. 
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DISTRICT 4 — INTERIOUNIAIN DISTT 
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Syhibits That Cost hittie omlHolp 4 bot: Tae scheol teachers 98 Foon - 


ise lash wlel. and; Dron: otaezs, the Forest Serzvice wos in- 


— 


Vited to put On on educations: exhibit, F. S. Buker went up Pe She 


District Office to help Ssokes, There was uct time to make unything very 
elaborate but, the Boise Christmas tree market being overerpplied, there 
Was fortun.tely a lot of Christmos trees Go be ned for the asking.) 1 12 
the ho liway of the High School two rorect sceres wers built up of thes 
Christmas trees, one of then showing where the caroless camper had been = 
o Como ground with & fire which had escaped, littered up with tin cans, 
old botties ond torn dorm fire notices. Bese comp ground was mace in 
among the other trees and, as the exhisit was located in a rathe 
cormer of the hall, cn imitation fire was made of soivred silk strean 
fosbened to the wire of on electric fan ond illumined by 2 ane pate 
This proved to be quite effective. 


eta ce = : : ; E - 3 
wen a ee <8 a.forest fire seemed pretty far from being a pOssi-= 

anc. Baker worked out Bae 2 vecat lot trying to burn . 
necdies a of some cf.the trees to make & horrible Looking sight. I+ wall 


poten tah; ne how hare they burned. te suppose an expert vould immediately 
say "Hamidity," 


DISTRICT 5 - CALIFORNIA DISTAaTCD 


tery 7 c BE | Fe = 
Stendord Lumber Compeny Buys More Timber: On Aen aay <0 the following t 
per gale Pgs in the Stanislous } Bos 225 wos. agi ‘the Standard Lumber 


Company: }5000 | i Stgar ine at 85.59 ae M; dle ee Hi Yellow Pie 

Cs - tA atts Se, x ‘ 

es P ae Vw Inmnense eednr, $. 50 per ri ; 7 5200 it ahs. ve ard Ped fiz. $50 
per M; cu e 


yah of 34-,606 M Page ‘Be M. rom Spec 12s.——2 DW 
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Wins Prize: Jno. D. Gatheie wes notified late in panei that ke hal won 


We Cex) stat ch tes UORe Ce ae a aa yet Hie, 1 
GAG Qo che noclaiy of imenviemn Beno gtoes aR wae 


t 
Pe ig 2 m ten coe = ‘ 
Pack Pri Which vressncs sbekpiiis: omd in such 0. wayyy 
as to te VeTAge? jDrtel lisent- iny reader, the mis come 
tribution to the forestry." — Che pkgs closes on Now, 1, 
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welt) Mr. Guvnrie’s paper, of gume S500 WwOerTis, 
dealt with "The @ybiic Re ea ons of Fores tery." it will appear in the Feore 
“ry issue of the Journal of Parestry. m2 it is understood that Er. Pack 
has ordewed a lurge wwmber of reprints of the poner for general distribu- 
tion. There is to be another contest ror 1926. 


and there were 14 conte 
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ATHENT OF AGRICS 


‘U)S: FOREST SERVICE 
(Contents Confidential ) 


Vol.) 22) Nos 9, Washington, D. C.:' March 1, 1926. 


OUR FOREST TAXATION STUDY IS UNDER WAY 


Professor Fred 8. Fairchild, Chairman Department of Economics at 
Yale, has accepted a commission to lead our tax study work. 


The purpose of cooperative investigations of forest taxation under 
the Clerke-licNary law is to study the effect of tax laws, methods, and 
practices upon forest perpetuation and to devise tax taws thagé are de- 
Signed to encourage the conservation and growing of timber. ‘The Forest 
Service will use the authority and direction giveni the Secretary of igri- 
culture in Section 3 to cooperate with the States or other suitable agen- 
cies, 


If the necessary appropriation becomes available, investigations 
will be started in three of the important forest regicns. Very little de- 
tailed authoritative information on the existing forest tax situation, or 
of its influence on reforestation, is aveileble “s 2 basis for intensive 
study- The plan which follows is based on 2 belicf that forest taxation 

Smnat be adequately considered or wisely modified without reference to 
the general State and local tax and reveme situation. 


Ss 
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Data to be Collected 


The first important class of information secured will be to show 
in detoil the existing forest land end timber tax situation, and in more. 
general terms the tax situation on other kinds of property. Detailed in- 
formation will therefore be secured on the constitutional, legisl«tive, 
and traditional bases for taxation, and on their practical application in 
the levying of assessments and collection of taxes on forest lnnd and 
other classes of property. 


On forest land taxation more specific data will be collected on 
the character of the forest, is e., whether mature, second growth ep 
Cull, etc., and the acreags@ of each cless; on actual sni assessed values; 
en tax rates under the prop erty tax, etc. Similar informatitn will be 
Secured on any other forms jof taxes levied on forest land or the income 
cerived from it, suchas thy incohe tax. In order that the effect of 
nowifications upon the revermes of different politic+1 units such os 
States, counties, etc., may be more fully understood, data will be se- 
Cured on the proportion of florest taxes of 211 kinds finolly paid to each. 


The second importont class of data “hich will be collected is thot - 
which will tend to show the effect of the existing tax situstion on ré= 
forestation and timber Sroving. This will include information for ce 
series of years on: (a) the land policy of timberleni omers 2s to the 
holding or. sale of forest lands: ‘{b)- purchase snd blo¢king up‘of land 
“units; (c) the relinquishngsnt of lends for delinquent, tares ond their pure 
chase in tax sales; (4) th: policy of omcers as. te cussing mature timber 
on & Sustained yield plans reforestation through suiteblg methods. of 
cutting, fire and insect Protection, artificial plantings, Cus 


‘The third important class of data will include various other infors™ 
mation necessary to work out modified systems of taxation ané to check 
them on specific sets of ints representine actwel condisions . It will a9 
clace, for the States sttadied, constitutional, legislative, administrative, 
and treditional'restrict ions «nd hondicavs which have a véry lorge prac= 
ticel value ‘in determing ns both the form snd extent of feagible modifica= 
HigMch ire ei svine Veaw oad prvetice, |b qulasemide a uometted supple- 
mentin- thet SIready 2 piiable on current stumps.ge ond forest land velues 
nl trends in liffereny; scetions of tne coutry an? for various species 
ond products, as a bas#is for the leterminatiou of present ond probable 
future: wilues, “Besausi € of the possibility of valuable suggestions, it 
Should include ag a m4 Mi: um, where not already available, the transl<tion 
Sod sammerizing of thee systems of forest taxation now used in selected 
foreign countries end ,the broad relation of these systems to the sencral 
taxation system. It) should possibly include 2 stucy of the compound inter-= 
Sb, Proplemin relstfton. to timber crowing and taxation as an element in 
vhe cost of prodhet® on. 


How the Data will be Collected 


~. of Bhe work moz)r be begun in only one State in each region, selected 
to take advantage (9 the best 2yve1 lable, records, of «t} ost favorable 
Ppor’uricies for /eooperation, and ofthe most favoravic puslic oud legis=- 
ative cpinion fors the sérious consideration of findings. 


- Darticul/pr effort will be made +o ‘secure: the cooperation of State 


~ 


fax Couminsions, | State forestry orgenizations, local county ant tuvnship 
Officinis, the Bf are of 4sricultural Reonomics of the U. S. Department of 


Buy ema of the Census, sid other units of the Federal Gorern- 
ce if tterests, toxntion specialists in universities ani research 


JASrTicuiture 


ment, prive 
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institutions, etc. The Forest Service may cooperate with existing .gen- 
cies or initiate the investigations and subsecuent steps itself as the 
conditions in each region indicate which course will be the more effec~ 
tives 


kJ 


Improved Systems of Yorest Taxntion 


Based upon the data collected, an attempt will be made to select 
the best of the plans for forest taxation from those already proposed or 
to devise still others which offer greater promise. Plan or plans selected 
should: 


Place a tax burden on timber comparable with the ton other forms 
of property, takings into account the essentially different nature of tim- 
ber growing as compared with other forms of business enterprise and the 
difference between virgin stends and second growth and bare Lond. 


Take into account 2n@ provide adequately for the current needs for 
revenue of local communities. 


After the data are in hand outlines will be prepared, includ 
where necessary, minor adjustments in present practice which a 

of adoption wider existing Conditions anc. the present status of publ 
Opinion. The ideal system can only be secured after a longer period of 
education and acjustment. 


f 
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OUR TRAVELING SADESVLAN 


et en 


By Ha wry St SE perling, L=3 


Assiste nt District Forester B. F. Heintzlemen recently left for 
the States on a six months’ selling campeien. The territory he will cover 
is somewhat considerable, being the principal pulp and paper centers of the 
United States and Cana dep But he will work mainly out of New York, Mon- 
treal, and San francisco. -His line of goods is also rather pretentious, 
being some 89 billion ft. B. M. of commercial timbcr and undeveloped water 
power resources amounting to over 450,000 H. P., all located on the Zon- 
gass National Forest in S.. 3. Alaska. 


the Service has for several years past endesvored to interest mon- 
ufacturers of pulp and papcr in the vast timber and water power resources 
on the Tongass. Heretofore, the methods used were more or less in@ircet. 
This is the first personal soles effort made direct to the established 
indus try. 
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While on this detail, Mr. NHeintzleman will make a thorough sivdy 
of the pulp and paper indy ei from both the manvfacturing and market= 
ing charities to determine whether present economic conditions allow % 
for an immediate expansion of it te the denies He will svudy partie= 
ularly the has under which American manufacturers buy Canadian tinder, 
with a view to molding our present reauirements into. such sh2pe as Cenadi 
ond Jmerican experience has shown is practicaple and attractive to prospe 
tive capital. In this connection, a decided step bi adie liberalizing 
ee pulp: wood sale contract requirements in 1laska was recently teken 
when the Secretary epproved on amendment to Reg. S-6 ¢ eas i for the 
oat redeterminetion of prices after an intervol of not more than ten 
years instead of five as in the past. This increase of time dces awa 
to some extent, with the most serious objection raised by interested 
parties. dnother liberal change was authorized by the Secretary which in= 
creases the maximum sale for pulp and paper manufacturing purposes from 
two billion board feet to three billion. 


The local press, chambers of commerce, and Alaskans in general are 
enthusiastic and optimistic .over = ing Hedenie) em-nu's detail and consider it 


1 important step tcwards bringing to Aloska a permanent industry. 
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ANOTHER WORD LBOUT WOODS FERTILIZER 
By | W. Re Mattoon, Washington 


Chemical analysis is one thing andi actual test, or demonstration, 
is another. 


Mr. C. E. Baxter, forester in charge of 60,000 acres of the Long- 
Bell lumber Compsny*s timber lands in Arkensas, once wanted to know Just 
weet woods hums would do to make ficld crops grow. To find that out, he 
went about it in the following manner and got some interesting results. 


He raked and scraped the forest floor clcan over one acre of heavy 
o2k woods in Gibson County, Tennessee. The material was spread over one 
acre of ordin-.ry crop land and worked into the soil. The land wes plent- 
€d with ordinary field crops, such as cotton and corn, and the results 
carer Pula iecomaat on this acre and on a similar but untreated adjacent 
acre. 


The first year the acre treated with woods immus yielded crops 
worth $20.65 wore than those from the untrented acre; the second year, 
314,c0 more; amd the third year, $13.00. The asere egnte return was $48.45 
grevter, due extirely to the nitrogen, phosphoric acid, md potash con—_ 
tained in the humus. The palit deca na was the same on the tuo acres. The 
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fertilizer had cost him $16.00 for gathering and applying it to the» 
fiela. Ths it was a very profitahie piece of work. Tho story 15 im- , 
coamiese besanse the camparative reserds of yirlds were taken for CrP ly 


three years, at the end of which period the land fertilized with woco-ls 


humis was going strong in procucing heavier crop yields than those rxvom 
the adjacent land not so treated. 


= 2 - a ses me ey 1) © 
Incidentally Mr. Baxter is making gooa headway in wining local 
public sentiment among farmers in Grant County, rkensas, agaist the 
suicidal method of burning their own woods ond those belonging to) otners, 


If any reader has information on this much neglected phase of fire 
dam.ce and loss, many of us, I am sure, would like to hear about it. 


YH EDITOR'S CORNER 
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"Grow Trees" on the Air; Gn Monday evening, February 15, a, radio takk was | 
broadcast from WEY "Schenectady. It was "Grow Trees" by Colonel Greeley. | 
| 


Hope some of you heard it. By the way - "Crow Trees" is going to be our 
mew slogan. What do you think of it? "Grow Trees. It Pays. Prevent 
Forest Fires." 


Cc 
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two New Forest pemmea. Motion Pictures have been released, They are "Trees 
of Righteousness,” a three reeler with a religious thene 
ister as the principal character {It is aimed at the prac ee of burning 
the woods in the Southern States) and one called "what the Forest Means to 
You," the title of which tells its story. They are to be used in D-7 in 


an intensive camp2ign ageinst woods burning. 


The editor wonders, continually wonders, why some of our busy 

DeF"%s ama their busy Hos ieee Go not take advantage of the opportunity to 
say.something in the BULLETIN columns. The BULLETIN is put into the hands 
of every member of the Renee ae eiG We suppose they are too much engrossed, 
each in his ow district affairs, to ponder on the fact that the Service 
shoula not be 2 thing that like ancient Gaul was divided into so many parts, 

ratner @ ccherent body needing the stimulus of thought flowing from and 
to its various vital centers and providing it with spiritval food. But we 
are only & badgered editor distressed over the lack of gcod copy amd per= 
haps we camot comprehend the potent reasons why D.F.'s and 3.5.F*s. do 
now write for the BULLETIN. 


of the ‘Father ingens 


eeiats ie eo to Charles Lathrop Peek Seneca writes an ae 
reader. To which we sadly reply "None." The comment acquires sisuifi- 
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cance only in connection with the Guthrie note which appears in this issue. 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


Fitzvater Transfers to He seius wens Mr. J. A. Fitawater will join’ the 
Washing ton office staff early in March. He comes to take one of the 
vacant inspectorships in the Branch of Menagencnt. With a backsrouad of 
Work as. student assistcnt, forest assistant, deputy supervisor, super- 
visor, and district office inspector — secured in three Cistricts — he 


akes up his new work on 2 country-wide basis vith umsucl aivantages. 
His recent work in Dis trict 4 is well, 2nd favorably, k:own to many.—H.E.Gu™ 


Frevent Forest Fires — 1t Pays: Ranger Garst of the Tatil suggests that 
"Rubber cancellation stames could be made cheaply at Ogden and it is be- 
dieved thet local postmasters would giadiy coopers te with the Forest Serv-= 


ice at least during Amcrican Forest Week ana through ths fire season.” 


Kircher says "3k if jou don’t send too many orders to Ogden": so 
be temperate, and see your postmaster first. 


"But the Poor We Have always With Us": Writing of the present grazing con= 
troversy, , Colones] 3reen of Flagstaff, trizone, former Supervisor of the old 
Black licsa, and Sen ia Movuntsin Forest Reserre now included in the 


Coconino, Tuscyan, cnd Sitgreaves Forests, says in a personal ictters 


"When I left the Forest Service back in 1908, after a ten-year 
struggle with the grazing problem, it was intimated thet everything would 
soon be settled in an amicaple moaner snd run smooth. However, if it should 
happen that 1 returned to this old sphere in 2026, xbout the first thing 
that would interest me would be — "What is being done sbout the grazing 
problem?” 


VAint it the truth?"=7.0.3B. 


DISTRICT 1 — NORTHERN DISTRICT 
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Traininy Camps: Two rouger-training camps are projected for next spring. 


hogs w.1i vo ror the nurmose of instructing oni troiaing the new mon who 
Will enter the Service this winter and thoge who mayne: se nae to fiil 
probable vacaucies next season. The locations of these comps have uot yes 
been selected, but the dates and men in-ciree will beg 


re Sako. 
Eastern Group: Month of May, with Suvervisor J. B. Taylor and Assistant 


rn a 


supervisor Wh. E. Lockhart es instructors. 


Western Group: Month of spril, with District Forest Inspector VW. WV. White 
and Supervisor L. G. Hornby 2s instructors 


— — — 


Pre-Suppression? P. J. O'Brien, law enforcement officer of the District, 
has jus st. completed 2 2 three weeks lecture hones of eastern Montana towns. 
Under the euspices of the city schools, civic and luncheon fea and 
Boy Scouts, he spoke from one to three times in each of 14 f the prin= 
Cipal towns along the Great Northern Railvay. More than 5,000 people, of 
whem 350 were adults and the rest pupils of the schools, listened to 


* 


hese lectures. He spoke on "Forests and Man," "Forestry 4s © Vocation,” 
ome "Tree Llanting in the Plc a Region." He wiso e2ve an illustrated 
talk oa “Life Habits of Trees" where facilities permitted, He reports 
that the pecple of that tree ieee section “re oes interested in the 
forest groblen, purticmlariy in the benefits to be derived from Sections 4 
amd 5 of the Clarke-licHary -ict. 
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DISTRICT 2 — ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


Plenting During 1925: Figures recently compiled show that 5790 acres wer 
Dientcd in District @ during 1925. This is 1429 acres loss then the high 
crease that was planted in 1924. Part of the deficit is me to the fact 
that it was mecessary to close up the Pike plintintg operations las 

spring on accout of fronght. Only 360 acres had been plented whem the 
operation was skut down and ususlly close to 1000 xcres cre planted on 
this Forest. 


It was necessary to close down Minnesota ond Michigen operations 
last fall on account of carly snows; so that ncither Forcst has comple ted 
its expected cuota. it thet, however, the Michigan Forest, with . rocord 
of 3311.5 acres for the year, surpassed its previous high recor’ of 1924 
by 140 acres. 


National Western Livestock Show Exhibit: The Forest Service was optin 

Bosco Sud oy ai oxEioit ch ie Tioee of the Intustrisl Pailding nt the 
De *» Stock Show, This exhibit, Prep ered Sak supplied by the O9ffice of 
Exhivits, shoved an abmdoned camp fire in three stages. The first, some 


s 
armic¢ss, glowing embers; the second, 2 raging forest fire; cx third, 
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the impressive result. The mechanical device attracted lerge crowds 
and, even thouch completely out of the fire season, seemed to direct 2 
large amount of attention to this elways important question. 


RISTHICT 3 - SOUTHIESTERN DISTRICT 


—— 


Apache Third in Timber: Timber estimates of the present \pache, while not 
complete, indicate 2. sawtimber stand of 3,476,697 M feet. This places the 


-pache third in the District, Sitgreaves coming first with some 4,2! 43,009 
M., amc. the Coconino seconc with 3,900,000. The woodland stand is costae 


mated at 1,092,000 cords. 
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Many Birds in Sabin 10 Conyon oF Coronidos Forty-six varieties of birds, 
a& mamber of which are of rare species, xccording to che Tacson, %.rizoma, 
Daily Independent, have been ovserved in Sabino Canyon by H. H. Kimball, 
collector for the San Dicso Zoo who completed his count «a few days ag0. 
Great numbers of birds are scid to shelter there during every Winter see 
son, anc it is likely the canyon harbors o larger congregation of ciffer= 
ent kinds of bird life thon any other one area in -rizone. Sabino Canyon 
With its ruming weter, old Intien fort ruins, abundant apis oninel and 
plant life, end vnicturesque scenery has lons been one of the most popular 
recreation places of the Coronado Forcst. 


DISTRICT 4 - TVTERMOUIND.IN DISTRIC 
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Bugs: The Cache has an insect infestation in lodgepole. They have been 
trying to stop the epidemic by means of regular sales — smell Commercial 
and S22 — without results. They have decided to issue free administra— 
tive use permits for green infested trees anc arc putting on & real came 
paign to gct 4a lot of ranchers to teke out tinber. They are using the 

free usc permit form since all permits ere small. They cross out the word 
"Free" at the top of the form and write in the word “Administrative. ahem 
cross out printed clause 4 on the back of the form cai staple the following 
mimcographeca clause £ to the permit form given 7 


ne permi 


A > 


4. Dispose of insect infested logs in once of the three ways here= 
inafter indicated, 2t permittee’s option: 


(a) Peel the insect infested portion of the logs; or 
(b) Have the insect infested logs sawed oni the slabs burned; or 


Ba: od 


{cj} Remove the insect infested logs ot least four miies from 
any stand of lodgepole pine timber; prior to June 1,.192 , 

The permittee further szrees to remove ell loge evt vuter This 
permit from Nationnl Forest ands prior to Se phember ¢9, 192. Failure 
to. take action as above outlined eae ts (31) elaim to euch) logsiand ae 
Horcss Service will be free to disno or 


vox) + ii 


hem to other cartics. 


_ The .shley HOS SR emachenl ace, (ots oles 
pane. on the cast end.of-the Forest. Thi : 
for 2. number of OOrs. hast yeer the Vernal. 
Glose enouzh to:this area so thet it.is 
‘On at. The supervisor has sent in an 
timber, consisting of <beut 100,000 fcert. 
minus, stumpase value. Yhe Supcrvisor kas, the 


US Perore., "recommended 
POMIMIStrabive Use permits Dc issucd. to the sawmill maa ond ee hose 


beetle In western yollow 
(3) ™ ins SsLo\ psy 
ons tructed 


MOUS) Vio) eaery oS | Gt oa 


te a] 1 ns 
mats ” wes 
PRL Sit Sow fos 
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Dis oumner. | Tog action will oe takeme—-0. Bem 


Big Dividends from Vater Fower; The water power perait business is 


powe D ; is perba pe. 
the most profitable of any of the forest. 2ctivitios in Celifornin, as sou. 
by recent figures. cunpiled Engineering. lew derelomncnts are preceesing 


unger the Federal Power ct, and, thorefore, tne Sees from these <re nob 


credited directly to ee Forest Service, Notwithstanding 


+ 
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reccipts from witer power leases are still mounting as& will reoch zbout 
60,000 for the current > wear Lm California 


Credits established on sunc larse projects by deposits made during; 
pre-opcration periods ere now scttins pretty well bolenced off, ONG ase 2c(00i1 

mow on CeSie payments will be made covering opere.tion charges. . The follow- 
ing shows how the receipts have becr increasing dvrins 


1918 — 330,699.36 OPN San7es 138 
1919 - 39,331.53 1925) 6 40) G74, 88 
1920 ~ 42,491.49 1924 —- 42,689.98 
Ibe wanS diya lle o45 1925 — 56,453.54 

1926.— 60,000.00 (Hstimied} 


it is of interest to note 925 réccipts for California cxceeaed 
those for all the rest of me Si 


t ut 
1e Stetes combined by about 50 per cent. 
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As against the probable return of $69,000 for the current year, 

the estimated costs of administration of the Forest Service permits is 
about $3,000, including both the engineering branch 2nd the work of the 

| forest forces. This latter figure does net inciude the annuol expenditure 
Niet of about $10,000 on Federal Power Cowmission werk. It is believed that 
no other major line of Forest Service activity apornavhes this record of | 
producing receipts twenty times as great as the sum reoguired for adminis— 
tration. 


This is all the more striking when it is considered that charges 
for water power development privileges are merely nominal ond far less 
than the actual market value basis employed for the marketing of other 
uses of the forests. As a matter of fact, the actual value of the power 
privileges is at least ten times as much as the charges made therefor by 
the Government. Since most of the power is distributed through the State 
regulated public utilities, the benefits of the low charges are passed on 
to the consuming public.--F.E.B. 
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DISTRICT 6 — NORTH PACIFIC DISTRICT 


"Like Their Daddies Used to Do": An interesting and significant fact in D-6 
is that the sons of two Forest Rangers and the son of 2 former Ranger (now 
on retired list) entered forest schools in the State of Washington last 

fall. These are Dahl Kirkpatrick, son of Ranger John Kirkpatrick of the 
Rainier, and Leonard Brender, son of Ranger John S. Brender of the Wenatchee, 
who entered the University of Washington, and Nevin McCullough, son of for- 
mer Ranger Wm. A. McCullough of the Rainier, whu entered Pullman last fall. 


In Oregon the only case knovm of is Ranger M. H- Durbin of the Sius- 
law, a graduate of the @.1.C. Forest School, and son of Ranger M. S. Durbin. 


Thus there are being built up the traditicns of forestry in this 
country. Who lkmows but perhaps we shall have in time in imerican forestry 
the situation so often found in Europe, where for gsenerction after gencra— 
tion there is = forester in a family?—-J.D.G. 


Dr. Boyce Back: Dr. Jom S. Boyce, D-6's genial Plant Pathologist, who has 
been sojourning “in furrvin parts" for some montis, has returned to Port- 
land. We hope to publish some accounts later of his experiences while 
studying the Douglas fir canker abroad, in Scotland, England, Denmark, etc. 


JL ee 
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OUR IVEROVEMENT PROBLEM 
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By J- C. Kircher, Washington 
Construction 
Based upon figuras collected in the past few years, the improve- 


ment needs of the Service (omitting roads end trails, range improve- 
ments and recreation improvements] as of June 30, 1925, are-- 


Dl $420,000 D-5 36 1.79, G06 
D-2 118 ,000 D-6 409 G09 
D3 204,000 D=7 160,000 
De4s« 211,000 D-8 13,060 


Total $1,705,000 


' The statistical reports for 1922, 1925, end 1924 shov that the over- 
age enmnusl expenditures on construction of protective and administrative 
improvements for the 3 years were $379,500. 


If the figures are even approximately right, they would indicate 
thet the improvement systems on the Forests womla be completed in xbout 
45 years. In the calendar year 1924 construction fell off considerably. 
It was $336,790. Even gn this basis, construction would be completed in 
about 5 years. 


Suppose we look at the intividuel Districts to see whether they 
are all caning on a% approximately the some rate. The figures for aver- 
age protective and administrative improvement costs for construction for 
the years 1922, 1923, and 1924 are-- 


Cost of Years to % Contrimted 


improvements finish Re se Teco 
D=1 $85,555 4.9 44,3 
D-2 30,354 3.9 53.6 
D3 34,794 6.4 34.9 
D4 67,022 ae ib Dime 
D5 41,5368 4.1 474 
D6 95,560 Bee: 42.4 
D=—7 rag yr sys) 6) 74 4Sel 
D=8 3,089 Lee Oia 
Total Bir gO G 4.5 430 


aver2g6 

On this showing, Districts 3 and 7 are somewhat behind ond Dis= 
trict 4 a little ahead of the others. % must be remembered, though, 
that the figures cannot be taken as accurcte pictures of the: situation 
hut rather as indications. On these and other date on file here, it i 
"proposed to make some adjustments in the improvement cllotment for 192 
On the whole, though,there are indications that the improvement prog 
are coming along at nearly the same rete in each District md that we 
have completed the major portion of them. 


liaintenance 


During the fiscal year 1925 we spent 462,238 on maintenance of 
a11 improvements except roads ue treils. This figure includes overhaeg 


During the some period we spent. $437,460 from the improvement and soni 
tation and protection aporopria Rone Senne latter, of course, divided 
between construction and meintenance. Ilt-is interesting to note, how-= 
-ever, that’ the totel: amount spent in mintaining improvemeats is not 
much greater than the improvement sppropriation. If, then, the: con- 
struction programs were ea gow say in 5 yecrs, the appropriation 
thereafter could nearly finance 3 fe Eos end the improvements, 

_ coulai stand on their own feet without & large contribution from salart 
‘Ge'he, end other eppropriations. 


“Will we do it, or will replacements dre new things yet wmnthough 
of keep us poor? 


THe FORESTER TSSGuS MISS. ORTUR 146 


in order to better correlate grazing research with forest ro= 
search, omd in line with good orraaigation, offective Merck 1, 1926, 


the Office of Grazing Res2arch and its personnel is hereby transferred” 


from the Bronch of Grazing to the Branch of Research. 


his 


a 


By this transfer the Office of Geetha Research, with Mr. W. a. 
Chapline in charge, will tecome 4 Gis ‘Hnep mars of tae Branch of Re=- 
search under the immediate supervision of Mr. Barie H. Clapp, =s Chief 
of the Branch of Research. 


This tronsfer carries with it Mr. Dayton and his staff, together 
with the plant collection, the work and sae oes of the Great Basin Ex- 
periment Station and the Jormida and Santa Ritz Reserves. it will also 
include the transfer of 211 technical grazing personnel pid from Range 


Investigative funds and assigned to the District. 


Except as above outlined oll technical grazing personel as- 
immed to the Districts will be under the direction and supervision of 
ie District Forester, 2s are other techniciens in the District. 


The Branch of Grazing, 1s in the past, will assist and advise the 
District Foresters in the development of their technical grazing force 
and wiil ao be responsible for the development and application of 
ranse reconnaissance, range management, and all matters pertaining to 
the handiin rage of livestcck on National Forest ranges, including the erad=- 
ication of poisonous plants and statistics of losses of livesiock, etc. 
The Brench of Research will, of course, conéuct such investigative work 
in these fielas as it deems advisable. 


and secure new tec aoe 
agement in cocrdine tion with other forest resources. The Branch of Craze 
ing and the District series will be given the fullest opportunities, 
through the District investigative Committces, the Branch in Washington, 
ond otherwise, to eccoperate in the formalation of investigs tive PYOSTaMs « 
“4S in other units of the Branch of Research, the cxperts in grazing re- 
search wiil be ayailable upm cali to advise the 2dministrative organi- 
Z2.tion on technical questions. 


This transfer will involve close cooperation betveen the Branch 
of Grazing and the Branch of Research. The latier wili continue to study 
data aud Edeas in swhe development of range man— 
ea 


it is expected that close cooperation will be continued with the 
office of Dr. F. V. Coville in the Bureaw of Plant industry. 


NG 


TRADE ave 


The question of giving the necessary time to the reading of trmde 
journals is one which we hear from in the field continually. Where a 
Supervisor is away from his office for several weeks at. tine and re- 
turns to find 2 desk full of papers with perhaps c dozen copies of 


== 
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lumber. ... and livestock journals cwaiting his attention, he is very apt 
“to check his name off the iist om the journals anc send them on without 
looking them. over... This is an unrorvunete situation, becouse intmy 
opinion we are all professicnal mcn ond no wide-agwalze professional man 
today dreams of neglecting his trade literature. 


The Supervisor on a Forest where grazing ord timber sales are le 
ing .ctivities must keep himself abreast of current literature through 
reading, or fall behind the procession. I think the greatest dirfi-— 
culty with the most of our men is that they do not kmow how to skim 
through magazines and publications and select from them by means of the 
headings tn> items they feel should be reads Personally, I endeavor 
to keep abrsass with all the leading livestock and agricultural papers 
end for many yeans hare trained myself to run over them hastily, select- 
ing from the headings the articles which appeal to me 2s worth while 
| closer reading. hose pupers which contain nothing of interest to me 
I either’ pass on or throw in the wastebasket... Those which I want to 
read I either run throvgh at once or at some later time as opportunity 
offers. if they are my own copies I cut out the item and leave it in 


my basket to be read ond analyzed later when opportunity affords. 


| This habit of skimming through or "heading reading" is one which 
| any man con train himself to do without much mrouple. Once the habit is 


| formed the rurning through a large pile of magazines or papers loses 
seventy-five per cent of its terrors. . <2. ee 


REST FOR @HE VARY 
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News Item—-Vibrations OF #iddis vow on Saw Punts Cut Fire 


There is no need to longer fear The ravages of fire, No longer 
sholl our woodlends seem in Indiam funeral pyre. When demon flames 
break. cut now'days In forests tali and green We pvt them out in modern 
ways Both restful and serene. If loorouts cry "I sec x smcke "Bcut 
thirty miles away” We don't pack up the old srey mile With kettles, 
tools end hey. There*s no more use for sK sheets To 24d up by the 
guire, This music system surely beats 01d ways of fighting fire. ike 
radio, this stuff we use Just travels through the air, The only tools 
we have to have, A saw ond bow of hair. When news comes trickling in 
to us That fire is round 2bout Ve draw the bow across’ the saw And Lo! 
| Behold? It’s out. The tries that-now we hove to learn “re easy to ac— 
| \ We start a few harmonics That will vivrate toward the fire. 
Instead of thundering down & pulch Or pentins up 2 hill We fight the 
fire while eating lunch All quies and tranquil. Refrain. When the fire 
; beil rings don't run to cet a crew, suss take the littie pow ond ploy a 

tune. It may be "immie Laurie," "Brown Byes iihat Makes You Blue?" Or. 


A=. 


something nice about the silvery moon. We know 


Rome a burning town, and Apollo also struck the 
neither of them ever dreamed a rauger could sit 


~ 
rary 


hure.-——(inveqses |iake, thas 
protect our contributors by 


vibrations fight 0 


poetry we 
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YE EDITOR*®S CORNER 


“tional Forestry Congress to be held there from 


SUPP Z a i 


old Nero fiddled with 
blcomins dyre, But ia 
Goats And with musteal 
oradic outbreaks of 
siing his or her name 


-) hi 


to May 5. 


Niassa eae 
Eo Kapha re 


We are sending each District a brace of copies of "The Puolic he= 
lations on, Forestry”, by Js, Day, Gushrie, Deum charee of Pie) in) Diss | 
trict 6. Guthrie won the prize of five hun ca red dollars wwii he sy essen / . 
and there «re rumors floating about that he is going to spend every fi 
cent of it on a trip to Rome for the purnose of attending the interna- | 


Bon Voyage if it*s trme, Guthric. 


-~- 


Has anybody seen anything ef the new iss 
of Public Relations? Information lea Ginger to) he 
greatly appreciated.—-Arxious. 


sistant Forester in charge 
s discovery will be 


At our Service meeting Mr. Shermen asked Mr. Show, who is in 
Washington for a short time, to tell how it feels to be o prospective | 
District Forester with a head pre sumably buzzing with plans ond speci~ 
fications. 

However, Show would oniy confess to being with us as 2 Research 
man trying Hee to get some bulletins through the mill before becoming 
rare F He doesn’t lool worried. 

ir 
VaSEINGTOT NOTES 

Doings on the "Hill." It is understood that the conferees rains agreed 
on the Pirst Déficiency bill. Just as scon as it becomes 2 Set 
ups oF money will be made to the Districts. Two million dolis. ee will 
be set aside for pak Highways ond $1,775,000 for the Forest Devel- 
opments Fund. This has been nyportioned amons the States and Districts 


5 
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On the afternoon of Februcry 20, the Committee reported out favor 
ably Mr. Dowell*s revised bill which authorizes an appropriction of 
$75,000,000 for Federal Lid for each of the fiscal’ vears 1928 and 1929 
cnd clso ma thorizes $7,500,000 for Forest roids for each of the same 
tyvo years The bill contains no lepisletive changes except 2 very ming 
one Sees TO oo pinata Of Forest road money. Mr. Deweli"s pil 


is to have other legislative changes contained in separate bills. 
Waste Prevention Contests The National Lumber Mamufacturers’ iassociation 


is offering 2. purse of © “2,000 for ideas which will result in waste pre- 
vention and closer ableeze ion py lumber. The prizes will be divided 
as follows; first, (1,000; second, ‘3500; three at $100 each, four at 
G50 Gach. Bo preyent waste oF SNe ial, either in the woods operations 
or in the sawmill, is the primry object. However, suggestions or ce= 
vices which wiil netuc lly result in = reduction of menuficturing costs 
will be considered to fall within the scone of the contest. Merely 
calling attention to existing wastes, or elaborating impractical schemeg 
will not meet the intent of this competition. Such entries, as weil 4s 
those which simply point out gources of waste already known to every mex 
uta.cturer, will not be considered. Entries must be origin.l. They must 
either save m.terieal or labor, or, in some other way, reduce the producs™ 
tion cost of lumber. The award canmittce reserves the right to withhold 
prizes should the contest fcil to develop practical waste prevention de= 
vices to claim them. ~The number of prizes awarded will depend upon the 
utility of the contest entries and their cencral sdaptability to presen 
day menufacturing processes in the Lumber industry. Contest closes iprig 
1, 1926- Suggestions should‘ be svbinitted to the Fational lumber Manufae 
avers association, Transport2tion Building, Washington, D>. v. 


FORES® PROUUCTS LBORATORY 


a pean ood. Preservation Methods: George Mi. Hunt, head of the 
wood Piserms.on section oF the Laboraton -y, will sail for England early 
in March to make «= survey of Buropean ee) ee methods and to 

collect Burupean service records on chemicclly treated railroad tias, 

irine timbers, posts, cnd poles. He expects to visit England, Baleium, 
France, Itoly, Switzerla nd, iustrin, Hungery, Czécho Slovakiu, Gemnony, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Houle wnd oni possibly other countries. The entig 
trip will require sbovt five months. ’ | 


The Laborntory is particul- rly interested in discovering the mer-= 
its of 2. number of new wood preservatives rectly devcloped 1m Europe, 
f which are now being promoted in this an ee 


[9] 
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sakes 


In addition to the wood preservation studies Mr. Hunt will study 
the progress of forest products research abroad, visiting in particular 
the newly established Forest Products Research Laboratory of bngiand. 
In Switzerland he will investigate the Hetzer system for forming large - 
timbers by gluing boards together. ‘a 


Mrs Hunt will arrive in Italy late in .pril and will attend the 
Vorld"*s Forestry Congress which the Italian Goverument has invited to 
assemble-in Rome -spril 29 to May 5. 


Uh: TR cd ile il 
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DISTRICT 1 - NORTHERN DisTRIC? 
Timber Cut on the Keniksu: The largest cut of timber in the history of the 
Keniksu Notional Forest was made during 1925 when a total of 35,828,000 
feet B. MS was cut with 2 total value of $186,517;72. The cut’ by species 
was as follows: White pine, 46 per cent; yellow pine,2 per cent: spruce, 
5 per cent= cedar, 17 per cent: and Douglas fir, larch, white fir and 
hemtoek, Sc per cemb. Included in the cedar are 664,518 lineal Teen joe 
cedar poles and piling. The cverace stumpage price received was 35.20 
per thousand B. M. 

a total of 1496 acres was cut over with an’ average cub of 24,000 
feet B. iM. per acre, 


One sale was made on the Lower Vest Branch of Priest River, in- 
volving 170 acres from which a total of 6,225,000 feet B. M. of sawtimber 
and 3,020 cedar poles was cut. Fifty-two per cent of the sawtimber was 
white pine which was sold at the rates per thousand B. M. of $12.50 for 
stumpage and $1.80 for slash disposel cond silvicultural measures. ‘The 
cedar poles were sold at the rates per lineal foot of 3 cents stumpage 
and 1 cent for slash disposal. The total receipts for stumpage from this 
area smounted to $46,574.35, or oan averege of $273.97 per acre. The tim— 
ber was very much overmeture end cut out 25 per cent defective. 


ee ee 


ISTRICT 2 — ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


More Broomtail Reconnaissance: In the February 1 issue of the SERVICE 
BULLETIN D-5 tells how they did srazing reconnaissance on the Stmmis= 
laus, but D-2 can go one better. 


Pa 


During the. field season of 1924, 408,716 acres were examined by 
extensive reconnaissance on the Rio Grande by one man working alone at 
a cost of $.90239 per acre. 

During the field season of 1925, 409,921 acres were examined by 
extensive reconnaissance on this same Forest by the same man at a cost 
of $.0029 per acre. 


fhe high elevation of this Forest permits only a short field sea- 
son and the heavy rains make work for the full day impossible. 


U.S.G.S. quadrangle enlargements at a scale of 2 inches to a mile 
were used for mapping and controle A11 work was done entirely on horse— 
back and the results secured will meet the meeds in so far as they can be 
applied. An average of 5,000 acres per day was established in 1924 and 
mainteined in 1925 in the face of abnormally heavy rains.--P.B.L. 


Bote: Lister in the above should heave stated that he got out early 


and did abcut 8 hours field work by zbout one or two o’clock and used the 
ryainy afternoons for write-ups and cecmpiletion work in canp.—J.H.H. 


DISTRICT 3 — SOUTHVESTERI DISTRICT 


America Beautiful Association: “Down with the Billboard! is the theme of 
an orgenization, the smerica Beautiful Association, which is sending out 
communications by a chain letter system to discourage the marring of the 
beauty of the American landscape with signs and billbo-rds. ‘The recipi- 
ent of the organization's letter is asked to "promise my sense of decency 
end my love of the beautiful that so far as I can conveniently do so I 
will refrain from buying merchandise from those manufacturers and dealers 
who mar the beauty of the -\merican landscape with signs and billboards." 
The recipient is further asked to send the national secretary of the Amer- 
ica Beautiful Association a signed declaration of his sentiments and 

to mail to each of two other -\merican citizens a copy of the organiza— 
tion’s letter. 

According to the Prescott Dells, this association is beginning to 
be a factor in the elimination of highway advertising, since the State 
Hignway Department has recently ordered all signs within the right of way 
on State highways to be removed. 


Coconino County Acquires Buffalo Herd; The County Board of Supervisors 
has secured on option on 80 buffalo which were originally owned Ly "Burfa- 
lo" Jones and now by Uncle Jimmy Owens of the Kaibcb country. It is the 
plan of the county to acquire these buffalo so that they may be public 
property and the herd pemanently retained in the region. 


DISTRICT 4 — INTERMOUNT.IN DISTRICT 


Good Goods — Small Packages: There was recently forwarded to Washington 
for tieir information a a rather unique mmaseuent plan for the Gilmore 

C: ompartme nt cf the Lemhi circle, on the Salmon Forest, preparcd by F.H. 
Eyre. The plan covers an area of some 27,000 acres, of which 5,000 acres 
contain merchantable timber. The prescribed annual cut is 34 M linear 
feet with the prediction thet this cut can be increased in the second 
cutting cycle, or at the end of 37 years, to 42 Ml linear feet. The plan 
is for an unusually small ares, yet is needed to analyze the situation 
with reference to the Gilmore mines. The plan indicates that the Gilmore 
mines con be supplied indefinitely from this unit, assuming they operate 
at about the. same average rate that they have the last 15 years. 


District Forester R. H. Rutledge recently spoke to the Provo Kiwanis Club 
. on the subject of the Nationel Forests of Utah. Merk inderson, formerly 

of the Forest Service, is president of the Provo Kiwanians and he wishes 

to bring the Nationel-Forests not only to the attention of the local body 
but also to Kiwanians throughout Utah. 


ee eee 


DISTRICT 5 = ©: LLIFOREL: DISTRICT 


r 


Los Angeles Schools fake Up Forestry; Through the interest and efforts 
pee forestry of ef the Superintcndent of Schools of Los snceles, the school 
board -has employed Francis Pultz ond VW. R. Teaner to take charge of this 
activity in the public schools and ee a reforestaticn program. The 
first work will be undertaken on Clear Creek, 2 branch of the Big Tajune., 
angeles National Forest, on a part of ee ares that vas fire swept Inst 
year. The locil holly (Toyon) will be the species used for plant ing. 
additional field stock will also be grown in the nurseries which hove 
peen established at all the Lere¢ scnools in the city. 


Or) 
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In connection ith this plonting plan, a camp large enovgh to 
take cure ef 56 childven will be established at the Hansen Ranch cn the 
Biz Tajmga,.  Saperriser George Cecil is cooperating With the city in @ 

furnishing necessary tents, bedding, tools, etc., while County Forester 
Sperce Taylor will provide necessary transportation and also coniferous 
seediings to-be planted with the holly seed. 


DISTRICT 6 — NORTH PACIFIC DISTRICT 


» The Peavy. Arboretun | of the School of. Forestry at 0.1.C. was dedicated 
ceruaty 23. This is a 340-acre tract near Corvallis, part of which will 
be uced as an experimental and demonstration forest and the open ground | 
Rionted up with exotics. . Aifter a picnic lunch in the open air beside 
the t4-foot log cabin just built by the students, speeches were made by 

vudce Weutherford, Chairman of the Board of Regents, by Dean Pea wie 

ing the t:ac% for the school, by District Forester Granger on "Forestn 


HH | i LLOs Lack and a Look Ahead," and by Director Munger on "The Forester* s 
CM Labour viczye™ 
' : cS 


hi : DISTRICT 7 - EASTER DISTRICT 


i Get Out the Trusty 014 Plint Lock! A few wecks ago three of a band of 


en ere em —_—— 


coyotes were kiiied on the Shenandoah -— after-some hunters had given chas 
for about 5 miles — following the killing of some 20 sheep and a lot of 
chickens on 2 farm at the foot of a mountain. On court day one animal 
was brought into Harrisonburg and was identified as a coyote. It had 

‘a been called everything from a big blue fox to on opossun, but there is 
f doubt that it was 2 coyote. 


) .The mystery of how the animals sot into that section was not clear 
“i up until Mac Hart, Secretary of the State Game Commission, told how 2 num 
. _ ber of coyotes. head been brought in ond turncd loose in Eastern Virginia ® 
fox hunters. These animo.ls probably escaped and worked their way across 
the Blue Ridge into the IMassanutten division of the vYorest,--S.H.M. 


pert 
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Got. x, Woe, 1L. Washington, D. C. March 15, 1926. 


FIRE CONTROL PREPAREDNESS 


By Evan W. Kelley, D=7 


February — the opening month of the spring fire season, the door 
to March — the seak month of our first annual fire season, is over. 

The time has come for preparedness stock—taking. The time is here 
to ask ourselves pointed questions — to make self—inspections end to be 
“hard-boiled” in these self-cxaminotions. \s 2 cenerel opening question, 
to put it in a personal form, let us ask ourselves: "Have my fire preven- 
tion thinking, plans building, 2nd development of requisite skill to do 
well the jobs contempleted by effective fire control kept pace with the 
advancing season, lessons Il have learned in the past, cud the ideas ad- 
vanced in the District Fire Hend—Book?" Follow this with the master 
question: "Am I prepered?"” Preparedness is a big order. Get out your 
tickler list and go after yourself hard. VDemind of yourself a detailed 
answer to the following questions: 


"Is my fire plan ecmpleted? For the Forest? 
trict? What about the fire prevention chanters? 
after the outline in the Fire Hand-Book? Have I analyzed each risk and 
sub-risk and does my plan provide counteracting means with punch for cach? 
Wor instance, what specific thing have I set um in my plan designed to 


reduce brush-burnin; fires? Hunters’ fires? Grazers' fires? ond in- 
cendiaries’ fires?" 


Wor cach Ranger Dis= 
Fave i fashioned it 


If such 2n analysis is not made anc if the fire plan docs not set 
wp things to be done around each individual risk of each Forest anc each 
Ranger District, the plan is not complete. 


The next questions should border sround action. 


"Am I doin; the jobs set forth in the Fire Prevention Plan, to be 
done?" (Here remember your priorities.}| ‘What about indirect means of 

prevention? LDoes my plen sect forth ways to reach people in the wrious 

indirect ways, indicated in the Fire Hand-Book? -\re my bulletins and 


other educational literature on my shelves? -\re my wolf’ bookmerkers 

in stock, or have 1 placed them in the hends of the people of ad region? 
Whet special schenes have I developed for the Cistribution of educational 
matter and whats devices have I originated to make each piece of such mte= 
rial resister as it is hended to the public: to leave its mark upon che 
mind of the boys and Girls; to pierce the shell of the mountain ranchers; 
to impress the school teacher; to dig and bestir the interest of the iocal 
storekceper; to rouse the nositive, active support of the people in gen= 
eral of my resion-" If mo device, scheme, or special plan has been 
thought out and carried ous, then put it down thet you have not completed 
your fire prevertion plan and that you have yet a big job to do in order 
to make fire prevention efforts PREVINT and to meet the standards of fire 
preventicn effectivencss which were established aut the fire conferences * 
of last July. 


While it does not pay to cry over spilt milk, it may often be 
worth while to comtemplate the cause. Just so it might be worth our time 
to contemplate the cause and to study and reflect ppen the l9cs 11 re, rege: 
ord. In comparing it with the two previous S-ycar average periods and 
With the 1924 record, cértain fisures, like Aevso ins imps, seemingly leap 
out from their respective blocks, do 2 devilish j G be 


i> 
a HONS Owe Ss eves. 
ond mockingly demonstrate their onerous prescnce eas Growing power. 


With fiendish delicht, they seem to cry out. their’ challenge: "het are. 
you going to do about: Tt?" Stud ay these ti CREP Se 


o-ye2r Campers - aeien Incenji- Lumber= 
average Railroads & smokers burners aries ing ~ 
1920-1924 61.6 12OK6. ‘AOcem to «ORNs 33.2 
1921-1925 ’ 5964 149.8 49.8 . 655.8  * B4e4 
ua: hee ab 7050 £0720 aries e) "446.0 47.0 


Who. t Forests - what Ronger Districts - have consributed to the 
increase in ralirood fires? Or hove not. effected 2 decrease? Railroads 
in 19%5 coused just twice 4s many fires as in 1924. ‘This record carries 
eivncr a defy from the operator, or cogently ee eee the inadequacy 


of ovr fire prevention efforts, Which is a G2y" What e tthe Pacts? 
Wis bat 


t Forests did not hold down the 1ia on campers and on smokers? 
What Forest and whet wenger District lect Go ats ete on the brush burner? 
Wot since 191% has he been so active. The brush 7 wrner, the mon -under our 
thumb, so to speak, hos doubled his record of msi al carelessness in 
1925, as compared with 1924.. “A painful rebound snide mocking cnallenge i! 
Where is the @iebolienl incendia ry tightcnin:; his throttling grip, 
evidently with sreuter power every. year? 


What about the increase of thirteen lunbcrin: fires? Yhere did they 
occur? Were they from the activities of Government sturmacc operators? 


i ES 
At any rate, what is ‘the conse behind the cause? Whet Forest officer, if 
any, Was responsible? 


a 


| 
Has cach Forest ond each Ranger District stulied its record ror | 
1925, compared it with the record of previous years, ad the Forest C-ycar 
averace? Hos cach fire contributing to the expanied record been vainstak- 
incly studscd? Studied with the desisn of identifying all facts, deter= 
mining 211 the "whys" ani, as the outcome of such 2 study, has a definite, 


pin-stickins, fire prevention plan for 1925 been built up around cach risk, 
to. be so ene as to 2eal death blows to the expandines pover of District 
7°s m2n—caused risk? | 


Those Forests and Ranger Districts whose records have furnished food 
for sustaining the vitality of these mocking imps heve on intcresting job 


ahead. The whole Service will watch, critically, to see what is done about 
it. : 


WIND DISSEMIM.TION OF DOUGLAS FIR SEED 


am a i tree 


By leo A. Isaac, Pacific Northwest For, Exp. Sta. 


fhe theory that wind is the chief carrier of Douglas fir seed is 
quite senerally accepted, but just how fer and how thickly it is sown is the 
point that has puzzled foresters. The story is partly told by a simple ex- 
periment recently made by the Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment Stations 
By the use of: a box kite seed was raised to the height of 2 Touglas fir 
iree and released to drift with the wind ond fallen canvoses spread, 8% aie 
servals for more than a quarter of a mile to leeward. The cquipment used 
consisted of 2 portable anemometer, a bL-foot winged box kitc, 2 paper carton 
that would hold about a pound of seed, and 2 mumber of new ilxi5 tent flies. 
The tést was rade at Pcorson Field’, the Governnent aviation crovnds ot Van- 
couver, Washington, whcre there was ample space to spread the canvases. 

The seed used was extracted from the cones by hand and carefully 
handled to avoid breaking the frail wings. Lots of abouts 25,000 seeds each 
were placed ina oe carton which wos tied bottom side up to the kite 
String, the hinged ¢over béing tied shut by a fine thread. Markers on the 

rappyane Svring sie MENS mm the desired heicht was reached and a jerk 
sneppei the fine thread on the cover and released the seca in the air. A 
few of the *seds, the wincs of which had been broken, fell to the earth like 
rain landings only 2 piety distance’ beyond the point of release. The winced 
seed, their es d flash retarieds by their spimnine motion, formed an 


a tiny Cloud and floated down, the wind taking.a direct and toe POW \COmmoee 


relatively few failing for severel hunirel fect, 


Gn the 600-foot line the catch showed = fall of 250 winged seed to 
bhe acre. at eee feet it hed Ineveased to 40,000, and at 1100 fect ont, 402 
seed fell on a llx15 foot convas, making he Cea, of 80,000 seed to) the 
acre. The most distant line of ccomvases, 1606 fcet out, showed thet the 
dali had agein decreased to 250 to tic acre. Some secél trayvcled 2) consider- 


able distance beyond that point 2s men stationed there saw seed passing still 
several feet im tae cir. 


ele 
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The Toate were somewhat surprising in view of the fact tv 2% 
vortrble anemoneter, six feet above the level cf the ficli, measured 
face win® of but 3 milcs an hour while the test was being made. 


Cuttine tests showed thot the nercentage of sound seed at they 
foot point was normal for the lot, the per cent beinc above normal 
that point and decrensing from there out. 


It is not intonted that this test should reproduce netural dis 
tion but it docs demonstrate seeding vossibilitics of Douglas fir ang 
Give the forester an idea of what to expect from seed trees or ad jou 
Green timber when cerminztion cud survival conditions are knovn. 


ATTENTION, BUGOLOGISTS? 


By, Ls On rravt, D~8 


Chugach timber appears to be as edivle to bugs of. one kind ange 
other 2s does some of ne, Lees in the Stoves. . Insects occur im oa 
which fceed on the foliase of the spruccs pnd hemlocks, ani Technicals 
ant Imtz recently reported 2 bark beetle in 2 pure spruce stand thag Ae 
its dirty work uncer the bark. Dencroctonns cbesus, he exlls it. This 


a loviesount Hain aby aire but nobody on the Chugack protested. 


Last speing it was noted that some insect was doing widespread 
to spruce and hawiock foliage, especially on the young growth. This Bg 
wietever it was, was out in force over-a great port of the Forest, aamm 
Pprescues beine reported at pleces two or three hundred mites & ete h: 
insect has done no permanent danese as yet, out repeated attecks of saa 
tensity as last year’s infestation may eventually result in extensive ad 


in the case of the bark beetle rectly repvortec, its presence sé 
to be confined to small isolated loca Wlities here ond there, cond to pure 
spruce stands. Supervisor McDonald had noted its »rescnce quite 2 Teme 
yeors back in the some stond where Lutz ran onto it, and it Coes not) sem 
to have spread much in the interval. Nevertheless, notes rare pedee kept 
on these vcrious depredcitions, m2 if the thing develops into’sS reclaim 
the Chugach mey lave to send out the $0.5. to the Bugolozist forces. 
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(Ad in Indianapolis Star) 
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WANTED—Ve have several hundred coris of stove wood, crecn, we W 
sive to party who will remove sane,with brush. 


SEY Ano ere tapi * * 
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YE EDITOR'S CORUER 
District Forester Kelley!s Articie — The only way we on Get eny— 

thing from & D. F. for the SERVICE BULLETIN is to steal it, md our delicate 

sense of the pronrieties demands that in such cascs ve Dow dedee vhe in- 

discretion. This is our second offense. The last theft was from Pooler. 

We are resolved that willy-nilly our BULLETIN shell go to press. District 

Forester Kelley secms to be trying to prevent fires. Silly? Or is age 


We have just reccived what is vulgarly known os & “pawling out." 
it case from our supposed friends in D-2, which 2dds to the bitterness. 
We have, it secms, deleted the most vitcl pert of Fred Johnson's article 
on "Root Rot at Uigwuna nt Nursery,” said part being that "The problem was 
put up to Forest Patholosy in 1924, amd after tests in 1924 and 1925 it 
was found thet aluminum sulphote will amarently control the ciseasc. The 
exact treatient to use is still being experimented with put this chemical 
Will control the situation.” Joimson names Dr. Carl Hartley as responsi- 


bie for this discovery, and also of the sulphuric acid treatment for 
dampin- off. 


after seeking vainly for some way to squirm out of the dilemma, we 
have finzlly been forced to make this handsome achuiowledzment. 


" 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


re eee ee 


President issue les -merican i Yorest Week Proclama tion: President Coolidzse on 
March 3 simned a sroclomation desiona bin & April 38-24 as the 1926 -\merican 
Forest Week. Although giving full weickt to the evils resvlting fee im 
poverished forest land the Fresident laid stress w oo "the outwa Sp read 
of forestry in industrial practice ond land usace. : Kew seats of this 
year's compaign is the cooperation with the Canadion Forest Service, which 
@iso is observing "Save the Forest Veeck" from oril 18 to 24. mother fea- 
ture of this yeer’s observence is “c forms tion of State Forest Week Comnit— 


tees in Gach State and -laski, These committees will help to localige the 
campxign. 


Boy Scouts Eave Forestry try §: Sxhivitior : John Cuno's trcood of Boy Scouts is 

Still carryins on its work in forestry. @ ney will erect = forest fire lock- 
out ee of poles and rope lashings ani heve cooperative cross-cut sawing 
ond chopping at the biz exoosition of Scout in, 


1. + 
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in the arena of chs Hidins 
ona Hunt “Ch ub, eenk ond P Streets, Si3, urday nis tau March 20. A thousen2 
feet of rope coal be used, 
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Our Regular Family Party: ‘Some show ---- and for nothing too," was the 
. Righteousness," ani "What the Forest Means to You," prepared especially 


hand-clopping resounijed at the capture of the villain. The temptation 


O01 BURN THE WOODS ANY MORE." 


Onda half acres of lend in the Forests of District 1, which, since 19IGs 


“plicity. 


We understand that a mon ty the nune of V7. 8B, Gree 


ley is to ha 
charge of one troop that wilt yat on 2 stunt. ‘This man, it is said, 
the Forest Service, too. We.often wonder how he finis time to do so 


things and do them so well. 


praiseworthy remark of one of the ladies in the Section of Drefting as 
she emerced with hordes of other Forest Service people from the New Na- 
tional Museum on March 3, after having seen the two ncw films; "Trees of 


moreuse: in’ District 7. 


The pictures carried us back to the carly days of movies when 


to appleud was too great for some in the audience when the signature of 
old man Weldon was written on the dotted line below the stotement: "I WILL 


») 


And say, isn’t C. G. Smith @ right smart introducer? 


You fellows in the field had better arranze to have a family meet= 
ing and see these pictures.--5.B.C. 
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DISTRICT 1 — NORTHERN DISTRICT 
A Good Cooperator: The N. P. Railway Company owns approximately a million 
itwhas) paid regelarly to have patrolled. The asreement now in effect. bes 
tween: the company oni the Forest Service is a model of fairness and sim= 
A few points in connection with the cost of this protection “re 


notable: 


1. The annual cost to the railway company has increased from 2pp Tome 
imately 7,000 per year in 1911—12-13 to over $370,000 in 1925. 


2. The total investment for »rotection both of lands within the 
boundaries of the National Forests ond in the areas vrotected by coopera= 
tive associations, from 1911 to 1925, without any interest charges has 
been about $560,000. 


3e The amounts paid to the Forest Service have beens 


aha 


. A 
Bor protection s#e.e0..2+.6 ylGl,000 
Por fire sip presslOM! «sce Leo 


4. In 1925 alone the contribution was: 


- fad lord 
POr wor OTS CT LOM ise ats cheats fie MOS I GESO 
For fire suppression ..... +2£8,6086 


5. The -tompany pays a fair share of Ranger and Supervisor selaries, 


as well as its part of cost of maintaining pack stock, trails, telephones, 
etc. ¢ 


6. The expected contributions to the Forest Service for the next 


ten years, based on the present cooperative arreement, total over one half 
million dollars. 


DISTRICT 2 — ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


Kinkeid Tree Distribution: In the Acriculturel Appropriation bill for 1912 
an item was inserted by Conrressman MM. P.: Kinkaid, who represented the Sixth 
Congressional District of Nebraska ot that time, providing that trees from 
the Bessey Nursery be furnished free to residents of his district "so far 

as they may be spared.” Under this item 2,072,745 trees have been fur- 
nished to 10,270 people during the past fourteen years, and reports on the 
wor indicate that about fifty per cent of the trees pl Lon ted SUL VUVE 5) oe 
though in much of the earlier work the losses weve heavier, aue;to the 
abendonment qf horesteads and the destruction of the trees by fire and cattle. 


The Extension Service of the a aed of Nebraska is now contemplate 
ing engaging in tree distribution under the provisions of Section 4 of the 
Clarke-McNary law. If an agreement ia Sisned ww) sel the uxtension Service 


for this line of work, it will be recommended thet the Kinkaid free distribu- 
tion item be 


dropped from the -pproprietion bill. it, is understood that 
when the 1927 bill was being Bohs tee bir the House recently, this 


item 
was objected to by a represen 


ative on the crounds of its bein: dis¢rimins= 


tory.anud it was nearly wiped as Om whe ball st that times 
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ONE step won't teke you very far, 

You have to keep on walkinz. 

ONE word won't tell folks who you are, 
You have to keep on talking. 

ORE inch won*t make you very tall, 

You have to keep on srowing. 

ONE ad can*®t tell it al 


cis > 


You have to keep them coins. 
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DISTRICT 3.— SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Beginning to Make a Dent: Up to the first of Jumzry the Land Exeh 
statistical report shows that the Forest Supervisors of Vistrict g 
received a total of 63 lend exchange applications. Hightcen of the 
have been approved by the Secretary of Asriculture for 2 total of 
acres with 2 valuation on the offered land.of $77,817-00 in exchan 
which there has been selected 11,647 acres of National Forest land 
at 719,831.00 and stumrage valued at 745,357.00. Up to the same tim 
five cases had been consummated, 3 on the Carson anc one each on the 
and Prescott. 


-¢ 


New Product from Lorr¢ing Refuse on Lincoln; The Lincoln has informe 
office, thut a new industry on that Forest is contemplated. The new 
oe is Douslas: fir: fence posts Cut from tops too sm2ul vrorm sawlogs O 

ale area just completed. The posts are 8 feet long with a top dian 
aS 4 to 6 inches. The stwumpage rate will be three cents per post im 
initial sale. This business while smil ct the start, embracing only 
600 posts, gives possible promise of srowing in the future. This ig) 
excellent class of sale since it sives better utilization, reduces £3 
hazard, and develops o mew industry which employs additional local le 


/DISTRIC? 4 -— INTERMOUNT.IN DISTRICT 


Auld Lang Syne: Digest of a D-2 article by Lwaberman Peck of the Wa 


who got his story from an old diary of a Ranger on the Yellowstone Re 
in the Land Gffice days. ‘ 


‘On Aucust 1 he reports that he repaired his pack saddle and ge 
ovtrit together for a trip to the Hoback fire. -\ugust 2 he starteda@ 
o'clock in the mornine for Hoback Basin ani made 25 miles progress th 
days Gn the rd he made a little side excursion dom the ‘Snake Rive 
put out some fires in some willows. On the 4th he travelei1 up the Mp 
River to the mouth of Granite Creek od on the 5th discovered the fim 
the forks of Granite Creek. He then rode the west line of the fire® 
he found to be eight miles long. The 6th was spent in company witha 
Ranger inspecting the fire, which had a perimeter of 30 miles at TH 
By the 9th he had written to Sheridan, Wyoming, asking for authority) 
hire men to fight the fire and by the 23rd of -\usust hoi received tH 
necessary athority. The next day he cot 14 men engoced and bought 
axes ana six shovels and flew at it. Every morning the crew started | 


age 


at 7 ofclock, took an hour at roon and cuit work at 6 o'clock, this work— 
ing continuing until September 24, when the crew was reduced to two men, 
probably on account of storm. These two were finally let go October 1. 
Te fire burned at least 61 days, was 8 to 12 miles wide and 10 miles 
Tong and did $150,000 worth of damase. Such were the old cays. 


DISTRICT 5 - CALIFORNIA DISTRICT 


Surance of a seed supply in case fire destroys the advence reproduction, 


do the seed trees survive? Does piling amc burning the slash protect them? 
Advocates of leaving the slash in place say not. 


Brush Burning Seves Seed Trees: When we leave trees on a scale aren for ine 
~o 


The ilassack (Plumas) fire of June 13, 1924, burned over 286 acres 
of Government cvut-over land between 8.45 a. m. and 5.00 p. m. On 169 acres 
of this area, where the slash had been piled and burned before the fire, 
Evans* cruisers ran 4.24 miles of chain-wide strips on the burn, which 
@iges the following resuits in mumber of trees: 


eet Hoe NKE) A 
Classes Live Dowotful Tead of trees 
Per Cent 

6-11 25 A va i ¥S9 
12-17 A5 19 5 arg 
13=+2 64 13 18 160 
24-389 67 “10 OS 70 
30-35 94 - 6 17 
34 + 38 ~ 62 8 
Total A7 Bas) 40 724 


Almost hoif of. the trees over 6 inches in diometcr survivec. OF 
tne potential seed trees, or those over, 18 inches, 66 ner cen 


survived, 
Or between 7 and 8 trees per acre, enough to insure restocking. 


What would have been the results if the slash hat been left in 


place? Has anyone any ficures?—-D.3. 
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DISTRICT 6 — NORTH PACIFIC DI STRICT 
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Loyalty aud Courtesy 


ee ee 


By Roud McCann, Director Colo. Agri. Collere 
Much has been said end written on the sxbject of courtesy and loy- 
alty, two cardinal virtues, as mecessary ia busincss as in the home, the 
earch, the school, in our social at ie onc in our Government. 
This conmjrisutor hes but one male of action on those two Points and that 
is, he werts to be loyal to his work and courteous, always to his fellow 
workers, 2s well as to the public in sil his contacts. personal or writteng 
Often ihe - temptation comes to us to write a shorp reply to some letter thatw 
Sel re hurt us, or to snap bias a sarcastic cuswer when we are eddressed 
in the same way, It is difficult,sometimes, to keep command of our tongue 
under sri circumstances a we inve apa ep rerret it when we fail To do S06 - 


To deal frankly with each other in disevssi bug ovr work is fine; to 
put our own viewpoint forcibly to the front when wre nus deiend & course « 
of action is expected of us, but bo criticize unkinély cither a fellow worke™ 


ee or "bo Be were teat discourtesy toward anyone in our contact with the 
public, is inexcusable; No organization’ can flourish on the destructive 


tendencies of late, Jcalcuss, or hot+headedness, and a worker indulging 


such sentiments ee ius loyal to the service because he destroys the 
Spirit of fair pimy and kindliness which is so necessary to successful 
pupile effort of Cae Sort and absolutely essenuticl to educational work. 
How can we teach if we cre pessinistic or. bitter? Ge ving 2iong with each 


other ani with the world in seneral scores fifty per cent in the measure of 
an extension worker's usefulness 


We all need to apply tne score card ocGamm 


sion:lly to see how we measure up and to remedy defects in conduct tmt lead, 
to inharmony. : 


tt 
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DISTRICT 7 — BASTERM DISTRICT 


— 


Fish: uring 1925 there were 650 ,000 trout fry, 105,300 trout fincerlings 


150,000 trout ens, and 1 000 trout 5 to 7 inches in lorcth planted witha 


the boundaries of ae White Moontoim National Forest. Tt is. figured thet 
the above takes care of. approximately two-thirds of the needs. Fowever, 
even after the actual mumber needed is secured, the desired results wild 

not be obtained until every can of fish is proyerly planted. More and more 
of the authorities in this re> Sion are turning over to the use of finee rlings, 


F 
Since they .re convinced thot the planting of fry if not sconomical. 


Rope Springs Anew, Supervisor Cherlton of the Sherokee writes that seve storm 
sheep wan has Sccome interested in grazinc possibilities on the “Ducktowa 


x 
“Tal corntie: 
born.” . bven 


the most worthless land lircbility of the District may be con= 
verted into a unit which pays its waz. Maz the sheep come soon! 


alentenieslaneteat | ielenestentennare’ 
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A COMPARISON OF LUMBERING OPERATIONS 
By J. a» Donery,. D=2 


While on detail to the irkensas Forest during Jamucry ond Febru- 
ary, the differences in methods of operation in connection with lumber- 
ing activities there cowparcd with those in District 2 were so apparent 
that a comparison may be of interest, not only to those cengascd in tim- 
ber sale Administration, but also to those in other lines of work. 


The similarity of logsing conditions on the Harney an? Arkansas 
Forests is so pronounced that a canparison will be drawn between these 
Forests. 


The toposraphy of the two Forests is very similar, the narrow 
vellcys giving way vo hillsides that vary from easy slopes to precipi- 
tous, rocky, clifflike sidehills on which locying operations arc often 
difficult. The Harney has but one species of commercial timber - west~ 
ern yellow pine — with a smell amount of white spruce; while the irkensas 
has shortleaf pine anc white osk as commercial timber, with » number of 
other hardyoods considered. as unmerchaniable. The sige of thc selos on 
the two Forests are practically the seme, verying from 2. few hundred 
thousands to about ten million feet. The stumpece rates on the Harney 
vary from 31.50 to .36.25 per M, with en aversce of abovt 34.25- while 
on the drkamsas the range is from about 05.50 to (40,00 per M, with an 
average of close to 137.50, the minimum stumpace rote boing 15.00 per M 
for both pine and oak, 


On the Harney, logging roads ere in all cases constructed clone 
the creek bottoms ent the loss skiddeé to the roazs for londinre cnd heaul- 
ing on trucks, ususlly dravm by two horses; while on the Arkansas ronds 
are built either zlon> the creek bottons or alon> the tops of riires, 
and as & generel mile very little skicdins is donc, the lors beins loaded 
directly from the stump amd heuled to the mill on trucks by four mules, 
the driver ricine the "near" pole mic. The ride roads are used durin: 
the wet or rainy season and the bottom roads left for use during late 
Summer end early fall. The cmount of timber howled by cach team is 


practically the same on both Forests, rwminz from 600 to 800 feet to 
the LOA. 


ey 
The Arkansas hes two railroad loccing operations, both veing 
standard sauce roads, and in each case the loys are transported some 
distance from the Forest to be manufactured. The Harney is without 
. railroad logcinge operations, althouch loss heave been snipped by rail 
over & common carrier rozd, for manufacture at 2 plant about fifty 
| miles from the shipping point. 
In the number of mills cutting Goverment tisber, the Harney 


outclasses the Arkansas, as it has 34 mills to 12 on the Arkengas. 
fn point of size.of mill, or output, the ramse on both Forests is from 
about five thousand to twenty thousand feet, log scale, per day. Sx-— 
eept for onc or two mills, thosc on the Harney 2c not compare with those 


on the i.rkonsas in the metter cf cquipnent 2eni mill improvements. 11 
of the irkonsas mills ere equipped with elgers and havc well constructed 


trenways for removinz; the lumber from the mills, while in = mumber of 
the Harney mills the edsins is done on the head saw ond the lumber is 
) piled at the rear of the mill, tobe Later) rehaniled ease hawlea to the 
. yord for piling. The owtput of lumber per man at the sawmill is consid= 
erably creater on the .rKensas than on the Harney, ani .this is only pert= 
ly accounted for by the fact-thet the Arkensas timber is less defective, 
the arerace defect for all logs bein: approximately teu per cent aceinst 
on ewerece of 25 per cent of the cross scale on the Harney. ‘The mill 
crew at the irkensas plents works a full ten—nour day, while a day"s work 
on the Harney is but nine hours. 


Un the Harney the dryins of lumber is accomplished »y piling tho 
lumber, in the yard end leaving it to air ary for a period of fr 

to ninety cays, while on the Jrkensas ary inilns are in use, 2 number of 
mills using smoke kilns,an¢ one mill cutting 2beut fiftcen thousand feet 
per day is cquipped with e stean kiln. The lumber is hel? in these king 
for from fifty to seventy-two hours, dvrins which time the weisht cf the 
lumser is reduced approximately twenty per cent. 


_ One striking feature of losring operations on the irkensas, as cai= 
pered with the Harney, is the distance. that the finished protuct must be 
havlei'to market, the shortest heulin; distance bein; fourteen miles, 
ona in one instence trucks were hevling rowsh lumber ‘twenty—ci-ht miles 
to the railrosc.:..Thc usual practice is to nul with’five ton G.li.C. 
or White trucks, oni, loeds of four thousend five hunered fect of rough 
lumber were bein; neule4d over roads of only averace construction. On onc 
operation the lwaber was being heuled fourteen milcs with toams, as the 
road would not permit of the use of trucks. 


The demand for timbdr on the two. Forests is ebouwt cyguel as all of 
! the chances offered for:s.le ort bil in withoyt hositation, and on the 


f irkensas Vorest competition is the. rule; in ncge cises three or four bids 
4 are receives, often considerably in exccss of the.sdvertised rates, 


| ae dest = | 


The difference in lwaber selling prices - (331.50 on the irkensas 
asainst 322.00 for the Harney -— is the result of a restrictod market 

for the Harncy timber products, while the lumber from the l.rkansas is 
shipped directly into the rceneral market. 

Due to its location and nearness to the larzce lwaber censunins 
centers of the South, = considersble incrcase can be expected in the 
sales business of the srkensas, whereas the restricte2 railroed market 
for ties on the Harney indicates that very little increase can be looked 
for unless outside markets are developed. 


DIMPOUNDING, 1925 


By Dona Parkinson, Dé 


Durin;; the past season the impounlins reculs.tion was applied ef 
fectively on ninc Forests, ninectcen round-ups having pcen conductea. The 
Cache was the first Forest to initiate action uncer this new rerulation. 
Two thousand seven hunired cishty—cicht head of stock were haniled, md 
many of these animels were handlc4 twice. The fallowins shows the Gispo= 
sition of these cnimels: 


ESCHMGO Sic oe ae« wermee 4 LCL OMIS Ue Wiater ele ciel iu eievelc aliaieycim keaWuennD: 
DOT ita Sieh sgt ol wie al alee s SO Sol2 foriess than costirof 
Claimed and released TTI ON ULRa eT EY ASIN a'a!'d) le oh ese) wlntlin wen ee 
Without charce »... 15 Soli. for ever cost of in- 
furned over to Indi- PRET 0" 5 U) is) uo) elaine oirolllie’ ow lelin! SRE 
an agency to scll . 64 Total —isoli4 or) recdeoned. 1,392 
Fount to de permitted it 

or trespassing stock Grand TOTHL secsecesenes 2788 


handled uncer tres- 
ass resulations 1,508 

Total hendled with- 

out redemption or 

BALG sea penc ot 15394 


Aside from the above, notise was scrved on ommers of 198 catile 
ani 169 horses, which were removed from the Forcst without the necessity 
of impoundin;. 


Cost of impountdin: ron all the wey from (1.25 to 312.91 per heal. 
On one Foress unbroanded horses costiny (5.47 te impouni  Yere purchased 
for 10¢ a head, branded, ana turnel loose to crift beck onto the Forcst. 


The total receipts from impounding amounted to .4,034.23. “he 
cost of. impounding emounted to (34,647.43, showing c deficit of 59.2). 
However, owin to technicalities in the regulation,the Forest Service 
received only 875.12 (redemption fees}, ani is actually cut ~5,772.d1, 
which oes into the U. S. Treasury. This does not mea impomidins Ls 
not & paying; proposition for the Service. Sxpervisors report tet in 
general the stockmen approved of ridding the reaucge of these animds; 
also the knowledze that horses coula be impounded ani hel? Zor costs 
had a very beneficial influence in mkinz ormers of trespossing stock 
remove then from the Forest. 


Some very interestinc experiences were cncountered curing these 
rouni=ups-e The Lemhi nendlec by far the srentest mmber of stock under 
this resuletion. On one round-up the Supervisor, Hanser ani seven men 
had o string of 30 sadiic horses. One night 100 head of horses brok 
out of the ficld. On another cecasion, the night shift went to sleep 
od lost 195 head of horses. These horses were «11 recaptured Later, 
howevcre 


The Cache reports as follows: 


"The Indians were very much opposed to the round—vp at Pocatcllo. 
While their eae have little, if any, value, the Im@iieas dislike wem 
much to “ispose of them and even the Iniian agent is encounterin-~auch 
opposition to the sale of the horses within the reservetion. One Jay 
the Indians hid one of their members in tac wines near the hidder*corrad 
aud as 23 bunch of wild horses were cominz in he arose with 2 blanket 
ond gaye them a scare thet sent them throuch the wings sat thoy were 
never a s2in recovered. «at timcs they became poly insolent. Near the 
ent of the round-up it was necessary to post arme. .uerdis to protect che 
corrals during the day ond to sward the horses a nicht, The Iniian 
accent, however, .wvec us very 700d cooperation auc aefinitely disposed 

of ell horses. thet.were turned over to: hin forisale.' 


Some of the Forests had very trying tines in attempting to Jeter= 
mine brands and find the ommers. Mamy “horses were iisposed of which had 
no brands end memy horses with cee were so worthicss tiet the owners 


preferrs. to have them sold rathor than cleim ther. 


if proper precautions arc cmployod in eearryin: out the impoundine 
resulntion, we believe a big stride hes becn acde toward better rence 
nenec;cnent » 


1 


Soeleedententententent | jiententennestenienton 


We were exceedincly pleased to read in © letter written by Dis- 
trict Forester Peck to his Supervisors recsertiny the draft of Coneliu- 
sions of the Denver conference the followings; "I want to encourage 
you and everyone on the Forest to write articles for cithcr the Serv- 
ice or District Bulletins on any phase of cmy of the subjects that 
you fcel moved to discuss." 


Ney we not add ovr urec to that of Col. Peck and assure you of 2 
Sympathetic reception for your contribution? May we not, also, venture 
to hope thet you will not permit yourselves to ve biased by local lean= 
ings in your: sclection of the particuler Bulletin which is to serve as 
your medium? Be broad-minded. 


Note the D-4 article on marker sheep. How 2bout an article by 
some well informed wrengler of "Woolies" resardine habits of the highly 
intellisent sheep? Inte restinc? 


The new Assistant Forester rolled in this morning (March 15) and 
Was sive ie condial welcome. Welere, all of us, slat to have “Red come 
into our official Washinston family, but the Editor fecls you oucht to 


kmow that he looks sad. 


fossibly something should be done about it. It may be thet, un— 
til this sadness wears away, we shall have to plece around the walls of 
his office photo Hes of thet far=away land of the West, where ‘cli- 
mate is clim-te anc trees is trees, in 2 word =, California. 


We will do our best to cheer him, but for awhile, at least, you'd 
better writc to him frequently. 


a a 


WASHINGTON HoTsES 


oklahoma amd Missouri Jump In: From out in the Midtic ‘iest come two re- 
ceruits to join ‘the Clarke Mciinry cooperating forces... dkighoma ent Mis— 

souri through legislation enacted in 1925 are respectively the 31st and 

send states to qualify for forest fire cooperation. Oklahoma will -iso 

coopcrete in the distribution of forest plentin: stock, an? Missouri 
will cooperate in farm forestry extension. 


ere 


Gcorse RK. Phillips, forrerly issist-nt State Forester of Indiana,” 
is the newly appointed State Forester of Uklahome, with headquarters at 
Oklahoma City. #rederick Duadlap is the Missouri State Forester, with 
headquarters at Columbia. 


Additions to National Forests .pproved: ‘The Seeretory of the Intcrior 
has «iven his approval to two proposed additions which were submitted to 
him preliminary to their presentation to the Nationel Forcst Reservetion 
Comaission under Section 8 of the Clarke-Mcllary .ict. vac is the oddi- 
tion of somewhat more than 12,050 acres to the Payette Forcst in Idaho, 
anda the other the 4adition of about 15,095 acres to the Haylen Nationel 
Forest in.Colorado. Steps arc now being taken to lay these two cases: 
before the National Forest Reservation Commission at its next mecting. 


Revision of Minor Roz.d Marmal Completed: Mr. Dyans of District 4 he 
icft Washinston after spendin: rbout 8 wecks here revisinc the minor road | 
menuel. The arrangement of this manmacl has been almost entircly changed 
and a very considerable amount of new matter has been include2, espe- 
cially on construction and maintenance methods. iir. Morcross oni Mr. 
Dort, with ossistents, are now enceged in working the draft up into final 
form for consideretion by the Forester ani for mimcocraphins. limech york 
still remeins to be done before it is finally ready. 


FOREST PRODUCTS Li BORATOR 


Growth-Structure-Propertics Stwlics Started: The 014 pipe dream = sonerally 
found in tnc cranium of the untrained cutimsiast - of crowing squarc trees 
to reduce waste has civen way to anticipation of crowing trees “to order," 
not on the basis of shaic but to mect certain requirements as to physical 
propertics. The Forest Procucts Inboratory has been studyin> for some 
timo the effect of crowth concitions on physical propertics. -\s wood is & 
porous meterial made uy of cxtremcly small clonge ted colls it seems prob= 
able that differences in the strencth of two pieces of the saac kind of 
wood sre duc to differences in these smell strusivres. -iready something 
s known of how variations in coapetition for licht and soil moisture 
ffoct various physical properties. For example, the lumbcrman recognizes 
certain differesces in the qualitics of “virgin crovth" oni "second crowth™ 
tinter. To find out morc about how these effacts arc prowuecd by Changes 
in the size of wool cells, in the thiclmess of the cell walls, ami an 
ther ways is the object of a stuly which the Inboratory is just starting. 
. Arthur I. Weinstein, who has recently joinc’i the staff, is contucting. 
e study» For sone time the stuly will ve confined to the effect on 
ructure of sudden chenges in the rate of ciameter srowth @s 2 result of 
such influences as thinnins, removel of hunus by firc, ircinage, ond in= 
crease in smount of 2veileble soil mois turc. 
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DISTRICT 1 - NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Provincial National Forests: Supervisor Whitham of the Kaniksu recently 
made a short trip over the Frovincisl National Forests of British Colum- 
bio with R. C. St. Clair, District Forester at Nelson, B. CG. He was im= 
pressed with the sood roads the Canadians have and the possibilities for 
the development of forestry. Up to the present time, the rrovince has 
only a skeleton fire protective organization and must depend largely up- 
on cooperation. On areas the size of the Kaniksu there would not be 
‘over three forest officers. This season they also had bad fires, 1,500 

* occurring on the Uclson District, whore they expended 350,005. There is 
“a creat variety of typés in the district, ranging from pure yellow pine 
to white pine, ond they have a very complex silvicultural problei. They 
are just starting piling and burning. brush to replace slash Durning. | the 
region has great possibilities in recreation and, with the wonderful lakes 
and mountains, will some day be 2 second Switzerleond. 
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Slash Disposal: Whet is belicved to be the largest job of slash disposal 
ever stagsed was handled on the Kaniksu Forest during 1925, when the slash 
from 57,55¢,090 fect B. M. was piled amd the slash from 75,500,000 fect 
B. M. was burmed. The peak of this work was reached about May 1, when 23 
crews were in action with a total of 340 men workins. 


Jt 
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DISTRICT 2 - RICKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


Michisan Fire Special: R. G. Schreck reports splendid progress in comec- 
tion with the Special Fire Exhibit and Lecture train which is now touring 
Michigen. 


One car, which is equipped for lecture purposes, will scat 105 peo- 
ple, but is frequently crowded to the point of accomodating 120. Twenty- 
one picces of literature are beins assembled in prize peckarses, one pack- 
age for each visitor in the train. While the cars are side-tracked, those 
in charze take their posts and talk fast end furiously on the all-importsut 
Subject. When the train starts to roll erain, a11 hands turn in end as— 
semble material for the souvenir packaces. -\t least onc town each day 
ismade, sometimes more. The dzily attendance in thc exhibit car. varics 
from two hundred to over one thousand. 


A number of orcanizations heve entertaine’a the verty at special 
fire: prevention and conscrvation banqucts since the train has been in pros= 
ress. 


A MAI'S JOB. Amean's job is his best friend. It clothes ond feeds hig 
wife and children, peys the rent, and supplics them with the wherewitha 
to develop ani become cultivated. The least a man can do in return is” 
to love his job. A man’s job is grateful. It is like & little cardem 
that thrives on love. It will one day fiower into fruit worth while 
for him and his to enjoy. If you ask any successful man the reason 
for his making good, he will tell you that first ana foremost it is 
because he likes his work — indeed, hc loves it. His whole heart and 
soul are wrapped up in it. His whole physical anc mentel enersics 2re 
focused on it. He walks his work, he talks his work, he is entirely in 
separable from his work; and that is the way every mon worth his salt 
ought to be if he wants to make his work what it shoul’ be end make of 


himself what he wants to be.--Clipped by J. McL. 
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DISTRICT 3 — SOUTHJESTUR DISTRICT 


nother Wilderness Area Gone: .\ day or two ago, the Arizona newspapers 
carried the following dispatch from Clifton: "Clifton prepares for hear 
travel to mountain area. Plans call for a cclebration at Hanna-an Mead 
ow for the opening of = motor highway. throussh one of the last biz game 
countrics of the west which until now was reached only by saddle horse 
ond pack animals." (The underlining is mine.) fFor those of us who 
knew the pristine glories of the Blue Range on the ipache and among 
whom there still cxists some of the old Amecric2n pioncer spirit for 
horse and pack travcl in the far placcs over din trails, such tidings 
as the above are enoush to makc us weep. In ten years or less wht wil 
have become of the game and fish, with five hundred or © thousand tin- 
can tourists camped at Hannasan Meadow? Your truc imericans - such 
types as Boonc, Washinston, Jagkson, Lincoln, 2ni Roosevelt were all 
wilderness lovers — no swivel-chmir warmers or motor—cushion riders we 
ever listed amon; the creet of the Nation. I can conccive of no greate 
argument for the retention of the one wilderness ares we heave left on 
the Gila (in the cntire Southwest) then this invasion of the last of 
such areas in .rizona,—F.W. 
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Chamber of Commerce to Advertise Lincoln Forest: Supervisor arthur of 
the Lincoln returned recently from attending the mid-ycar meeting held 
at Las Cruces by the Southern New Mcxico Chambers of Commerce Associan= 
tion. Plans were made for the publication of 2 folder, consisting of 
Cicht pegses, designed for distribution throucsh hotels, barber shops, 
caraces and service stations, in 2ll the conmmunitics affiliated with 
the association. It was decided thet 25,000 to 53,5090 of these folders 
should be printed and distributed durins the comins tourist season, 
This folder will carry full advertisement of the four outstanding at- 
tractions in Southern New Mexico. These are the Carlsbad Caverns, the 
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Lincoln National Forest, the Elephant Dutte Dam ani ieke, ané the creat 
mininy activitics in the southern part of the Statc. 


DIsTRICT & — INTERIOUNTAIN DISTAICctT 


— nbs Dorm; Assistant District Forester Ernest Winkler has returned 
fron 2 trip tc Suery County, where four ¢ood meetings were held with 
ee crazin> associetions to discuss various questions of range menage 
ment. Chiefly local questions were taken up, out at cach meeting the 
question of grazing boerds, orgenized in accordance with the provisions 
of the new regulations, wes broucht to the attention of the mectin; to 
be votec upon. Al] four of the essociations voted the proposition down, 
stating thet cverythin: was ~oinc on smoothly be shiag them and the Forest 
service, and they felt no nec2 of stockren's bonrds of appeel. (1% may 
be stated as an agide, that at a recent mectins 2t ee springs, Wyom— 
ins, the stockmen rether uncnthusiastically went on record os favoring & 
aco poard, while at Cokevillc, the proposition wes taken uncer edvise- 
ment. 


stolen from D-1; .im interesting item eppesring in the last issue of the 
Northern istrict Sulletin reports * scheme worked out by the Martinsdale 
Shee; Compeny lest year, in which they hove cone away with the black 

akeep 2S markers anc instead hare put larce mumbers, from 1 to 12, on both 
sides of certain Siciren marker shee). Befors this ig “ene 2 stucy cf 
the sheep in the herd is mede so that 12 sheep cau be sciccted which ere 
normally well scattercd throuchout the Sunen, for shecp have peculiar 
habits - some have partners ond are ccnerelly found togethers some usually 
feed on the icft Kard of the band, sone on the richt, some in the lead, 
while others wili be at the tail end. Sheep of more nervous temperance 
are gensraily foumi in the center of the band. Jt is reported thet mrk- 
ing by this system hes re duced losses from straying far below thosc in 
neichborins bands. 
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DISTRICT 5 - CaLIFORNL. 2 3TH ig 


Sent Sarbirea Rangers Mect; The Raugers of the Sante, Barbara Forest re 
ia Sante Barbera on oy eG agd for five “aye induires te ah metave 
A 


igcvesion of their problens, firt preévcation, plcnnin;;, recyestion, end 
&2ing occupying their attention for the coe portion oF thea time. 


te 


Earthquakes also came in for some attention. At 13.18 2. m., Thursday, 
Serene 18, while in session in the Federal Buildins we were visited by 

rather sharp quake that lasted some five or six seconds, which allowed 
oe of our out-of-town gucsts ample tine to reach the lawm, ond they 
certainly displayed some speed. 


Messrs. Friedhoff and Pitchlynn of Sam Francisco anc Supervisor 
Boulden of the San Bernardino were with us during most of the meeting 
and assisted materially in making it a success. Friedhoff and Boulden 
misht have been with us a little longer but they learned of 2 south— 
bound train leaving shortly efter the shake and cecided their business 
elsewhere was most pressing.—-/. V.M. 


Coyotes Destroy Quail: buring the swmer of 1925 the Biolocical Survey 
trapped and poisoned coyotes alongs Kern River in and adjacents to the 
sequoia, Forest. The contents of the stomachs of 42 animals were anal—- 
yzei and the rauains of quail were found in 16, or 38 per cont of the 
total number. If this is a fair averace, amd it no doubt is, as quail 
arc no more numerous there than eclsewherc, it is apparent that coyotes 
are neakins very heavy inroads on these game birds. It is belicrced the 
quail arc usuzlly caught at nicht after they have sone to roost, on two 
occasions coyotes heave been watched mkinz such raids. These animals, dy 
frightening the birds, caused them to leave their roost. They did not 
fly fear, ema beine confused by darkness, were unable to find refuge in 
trees or brush so were forced to alight on the ground. The coyote then 
nosed them out and caught them at his icisure.—-Scquoia. 
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DISTRICT 6 —- NURTH PACIFIC DISTRICT 


See ttle Laboratory Discontinued: The asreement between the University of 

Vashington and the Forest Service under which the Seattle Vorest Products 
Laboratory hes been opcrated has becem discontinuca. The primary reason 
for this discontinuence has been the importance of obtainins the services 
of a men who could mect satisfactorily the requiremcnts of the university 
for lectures on timber testins and at the same time of the Forest Service 
for conducting a study of an investigation of wooc waste and better util— 
ization in the Douglas fir forests of the West Const. Formerly the prod= 
ucts investigations were conZuctci in several sill loboratorics of this 
type. Most of these leboratorics were consolidate2 in the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison. The Seattle laboratory is the last of the 
list.—H.H.C. 
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U.S. FOREST SERVICE 
(Contents Confidential ) 


BRUSH PILES, LANDINGS AND WHEEL ROADS IN YELLOW FINE 
By BE. J. Hanzlik, D-6 


if you desire to start a discussion, ask your forester friends 
to tell you what per cent of a cut-over area, on yellow pine sales, is 
covered by brush piles. This is a topic on which widely varying views 
are held, mostly all of which are based on personal observations but 
no actual data, 


To determine this voint on a sale area cut wnder the standard 
Forest Service marking practice in yellow pine stands in the North Pacif- 
ic District, a. lO-acre plot wes stalced out on the Crater Forest before 
actual cutting operations started. 


A cruise before cutting showed an average stand of 29,300 board 
feet per acre, all yellow pine. Cutting operations left a reserve stand 
of <cz per cent, removing an average of 22,700 board feet per acre. 


Brush was piled in the ordinary fashion immediately afver the 
timber was felled. Logs were bunched vith horses, and were hauled by 
high wheels drawn by horses. Brush was burned in the late fall, littie 
damage resulting from scorching. 


A check of the plot after logsing showed that there had averaged 
19 piles per acre having an average Ciameter of 9.22 feet. Of these, 


- 
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103 per cent was left unburned. 


In ail, counting both burned spots and uneurned, the area covered 
by brush piles amounted to 1,254 square feet per acre, or 2.88 per cent 
of the surface area. Of this, 2.61 per cent represented total destruc- 
tion to growth (burned piles), and 0.27 per cent partial destruction 
(unburned Files). 


Other factors contributing to total destruction of reproduction 
were log landings and primary wheel reads. For this sale, there 15 one 
landing for approximately every 10 acres icgezed, and 1 
the area occupied averaged 577 Square feet per acre, oO c 
of the area. Primary wheel roads totaled 1,520 square feet per acre, or 
3.72 per cent. 


Summarizing the above, we have total destruction of reproduction 
by. brush piles on 2.61 per cent of the area, landing 1.33 per cent, and 
primary wheel, roads 3.72 per cent, a total of 7.66 per cent of the area. 


Partial destruction to reproduction through unburned piles anc 
primary wheel roads, where it is estimated tnat about 25 per cent sur- 
vives, toox place on 6,508 saquare fect per acre, or 14.93 per cent. Of 
this, the greatest amount of damage was along the secondary wheel roads, 
which covered 6,390 square feet per acre, or 14.66 per cent of the area. 


My guess is Lae the area estimated. as covered by brush piles, 
given by anyone not ing made a detaited study, will be considerably 
over that eee oy an. actual Survey. 


“WHAT Is F IS PR WORK? 
By Grover C. }- Hougham, Colorado 


YE EDITOR invites some "good PR man to. reply to Monger's arth 
on "WHAT IS REFORESTATION?* on page 3 of the February 22, 1926, issue of 
the SERVICE BULLETIN,. The vora "good" almost prevented his getting this 
contribution. 


Mr. Monger fears that’ the "spade" has been played up too strong 
or the "ax" too little, and that danger threatens. Suppose the emphasis 
had been on the ax and not on the spade? Would not canger threaten, just 
the same? But suppose these tvo had been equally emphasized? If such 
emohasis appeared .to be. too much in comparison to that on fire, there 
would still be a danger of - of a different character, perhaps, but never- 
theless a danger. Then when we get the spade, the ax, and fire properly 
correlated and played up in the public mind, what about the "valac-of- 
young-grovth" question presented in the same issue by J.F.C., aS it looks 
to the financial cooperator? , 

The practice of forestry begins to. lock like. the chasing of one. 
danger in the public mind after another, as well as‘chasing fires. So we 
have the PR Chief and the Fire Chief, and the vorl: under each; not to men- 
tion other branches. I should not mention chasing fires without mention— 
ing and emphasizing Pie ARES fires; and this suggests preventing these 
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dangerous questions which arise in the public mind, or rather using care 
not to cause them. This is q difficult‘thing. If it takes a person 
three or four years in college and a few years inthe Service to learn 
forestry and acquire a workable understanding of its problems, how can 
we expect to get a workable reaction in the public mind rvhich does not 
have all that learning and has not time tc acquire it? If we say "Wood- 
man,.spare that tree," will not a portion of the public point to our 
timber operations? And if we preach utilization, will not another portion 
rem2nd us how we so feelingly recited "Woodman, spare that tree?" Our 
experience has taught us to correlate ae Se two preachments, but not so 
the public. 


Sometimes if we just "saw wood and sey nothing" we will be doing 
good PR work, the chief virtue at times being in saying nothing. Just 
what to say and when to say it is a challenge to one's PR ability. 


ROAD AND TRAIL CONSTRUCTION 
Sy Gs i. Lauiz, Was shington 


From iSle, when Federal funds were first made available for the 
construction of Forest ieads and trails, to the end of the last fiscal 
year, there hed been ezpended a total of $56,891,914. Of this amuunv 
$43,013,056 was vubtained from special appropriations made by Congress 
for the construction of Forest rcads and trails, $12,740,135 was ob- 
tained from iocal cooperators, and the renfining $1,138,723 was secured 
from other Federal funds. This total exnenditure has acccimlished the 
constructicn of 10,022 miles of roads, 21,497 miles of trails; and the 
maintenance of 13,978 miles of roadway and 38,858 miles of trails. 


The work thus far accomplished consists of 3,154 miles of so-called 
major roads which have been constructed under the direct supervision of 
the Buteau of Public Roads. These have cost $36,731,601, an average of 
$11,645 per mile. This average varied from a cost of 3,726 per mile of 
roadway as coistructed in Florida to $25,062 per mile as constructed in 
California. The minor roads constructed by the local Forest Service force 
cost $8,440,179. This accomplished the construction and betterment of 
6,868 miles of roads at an average cost of $1,229 per mile, which cost 
is about lo per cent of the : average cost of the major projects. For the 
combinec major and minor roads, the average cost vas $4,507. Turing these 
same years 21,497 miles of traiis were consvracted and improved for 
$4,499,323 which represents an averaze cost of $209 per mile. 


From studies-made by the Districts it is estimated that there will 
be required fcr the compieticn. of a comprehensive road snd trail system 
for ali the Forests the construction of an additional 11,112 miles of 
roacts and 22,682 miles of trails and the réconstruction and improvement 
Of 22,127 miles of existing reads and the reconstruction and improvement 
a 


of 11,729 miles of existing trails which, it is estimated, wil) cost 
approximately -$136,166,624. for -roads and $6,600,500 for trails. 


During the past fiscal year there was accomplished the construc- 
tion of 1,800 miles of roads and 4,0€5 miles of trails and the mainte- 
nance of 10,867 miles of roadway and 32,686 miles of trails. This rep- 
resented an expenditure during the year of $12,954,738, of which 


_ $2,291,325 was cooperation as secured from State and county authorities. 


The largest mileage of roadway constructed during the past fiscal year 
was completed in Oregon ~ 237 miles. California vas a close second with 
235 miles. Colorado constructed and improved the maximum mileage of 
trails - this being 829 miles - while Idaho followed with the construc-— 
tion and improvement of 508 miles. : 
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By J. M. Miller, Consulting Entomologist, D-5 
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Control seems to be a paying enterprise against the mountain pine 


. beetle in sugar pine. At least that was the case with the rork carried 


on by the “ugar Pine Lumber Compan® and the Forest Service on the 

Whiskey Creek tract of the Sierra National Forest. In May, 1964, 

$848.75 was spent in cleaning wo the infestation on a tract of 9,600 acres 
of this timber. During the season followings this work the loss of sugar 
pine on the control area declined 84 per cent, while on the surrounding 
areas there was an increase during the same period of 134 percent. On 
this basis the investment of $848.75 vielded a return of $8,494.87 in the 
value of timber saved. Not a bad investment if we accent these figures 
which are based upon a hundred per cent cruise and the marking of all bug 
trees on the areas studied. 


All the evidence at hand indicates that the mountain pine beetle 
responds much more readily to artificial control measures than does its 
near relative the western pine beetle in yellow pine. The White and 
Friant Lumber Company, during 1916 and 1917, carried: out control measures 
on the same tract and secured very effective reduction of losses in the 
sugar pine. 


It seems as though the difference in habits of the tvo species of 
beetles may have something to do with the difference in results of con- 
trol whi¢h have been secured. It has been shorn that the western pine 
beetle consistently picks out slorer groving trees in its attacks. " BY 
so doing it is able to mintain itself in trees that are easily overcome « 
In a large series of sugar pine cores which have recently been studied it 
was found that the mountain pine beetle shors no tendency whatever toverd 
selection of slower growing trees. This gives us some basis for the the- 
ory that, once the number of beetles has been reduced by artificial con- 
trol work, they are still further heid down by the resistance of the fast 
growing trees which the beetles attack but fail to kill. 


VE EDITOR'S CORNSE 


Wonder why it is that we never receive a line from the good. ladies 
of our big Forest Service family. ‘when the editor was working and fees 
in a certain district there often came tales of good work by our women 
folks that were inspiring. These wives and mothers Ot Our men form a 
splendid part of the F. S. family fabric. “Jon't some of them please send 
a contribution to the Editor? 


The SERVICE BULLETIN is not for any particular set of employees 
but for all of us. 


It world be a much more readable magazine if all oe 
us would try to say something for all of us in an interesting way, and, 
as we seem to remember having said a number of times before, the editori— 
al staff will be found very sympathetic toward you, because, you sec, we 
like you. This, of course, includes the men. 


_. Got a couple of healthy kicks on one or two matters to publish in 
the near future. If you don't like them, say so — in the BUL sTlN. We 
are engaged in a whale of a big job and there is plenty of opvartunity 
for diversity of opinion as to the best way of handling the various 
phases of it. Consider your idea carefully before sending it in and don't 
‘ be bitter about it. That is our only suggestion. 


— we oe ion ts Ga 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


Bienvenidos! By an arrangement just entered into between the Forest Serv— 
ice and Dr. J, R. Alearaz, Director of Forestry in Mexico, four forest 
school graduates from that country will shortly come to the United States 
to study reforestation, silviculture, forest administration, and forest 
utilization, These students will be assigned one each to the following 
stations: Monument Nursery, Southwestern Experiment Station, Sierra Na- 
tional Forest, Northfork, Californie, and the Forest Products Laboratory. 
They will be given every opportunity to become conversant with the vari— 
ous branches of forestry work carried on at the stations to which they 
are assigned, and to acouire exoerionce by participating in all activities 
in the same way as the regular personnel of the Services 


Farm Radio Making Rapid Grewth;: There sre nezviy 1.000,000 radio sets on 
faims in the United States, the Department of agriculture estimates in a 
report on the growth of farm radio during the past five years. In some 


States there are radio sets on 25 to 40 per cent of all farms. Estimates 
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made by the Devartment in 1923 showed 145,000 sets in use on farm 
that time; 365,000 sets in 1924, and S83gQ00 sets early in 1925 

creased power and improved broadcasting, together with bevter 
Sects, the Department believes, “will do nuch to aid in edie ng the 


permanency of the use of radio for the benefit of agriculture." 


vISTRICT 1 — NORTHRRY Distr Icr 


Hot Air Then -.but Not Now! In the Spokane Chronicle of (about) September 
5, 1910, one George Thompson vrojected himself into the future a mere span 
of 15 years and wrote as follows: 


" *** have a system of patrols, each with a certain district for 
which he is responsible. Again, there ought to be an inspector over the 
patrols, and .! think he shouldbe required to be in an airship so he 
could see all over and see every, mn and wnat that man was doing. Like- 
wise looking out for fires. ; 

If Mr. Thomson is still in Spokane, and if, most 
mer, he glanced aleft, he would have been pleased indeed 
had been followed, and to those suys who gave him the ha 
he could have said - "Told you sot" 


a 


ay Gay last sum- 
hat his advice 
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HThe Story of a Match":is the title of a dooklet circulated by the ‘Ohi 
Match Company. As its name implies, it is the life history of a match, 
‘from the felling of the big white pine on the Cocur d'Alene Forest until 
"you:can strike it Anywhere." The booklet would make the subject of an 


-interesting tall to school children (or grovn-ups, for that matter), or 


could be read to them in a few minutes. Copies may te secured by ad= 
dressing the Ohio Match Company, Wadsworth, Ohio. 


NISTRICT 2 — ROCKY MOUNTAIN BISERICT 


crowded plantations slong the Pikes Peal Aidto Hishway sonst 
interesting development in the history of plantinze on the panes rorest. 


"Ray! for the Pike Plantations’: The thinnaings that have been pee eo in 
oe 


Last. fall 722 trees were dug up by purchasers under Forest Service super-— 
vision from the 1912 plantations of Souglas fir and yellow pine. A flat 


rate of twenty-five cents a tree vas-charged. 


a2 
campus. The fee ey rom ane tO S atene ee in ae . 


The demand for trees resulting from the small sales of last fall 
Started an investigation of the amount of this thinning that could be done. 
This showed 340 acres —- mostly 1912 planting, although some dated back to 


1906 = where approximately 100,006 trees could be removed with advantage 
to the remaining trees and profit to the Government. It is estimated that 
te 


yellow pine sites in this region will not support more than 300 trees to 
the acre and Douglas fir about 500 without stagnation. Since the planting 
was done during that period with a spacing of about 6 x 6, whereas 8 xX Me 
Spacing is now followed, from 150 to 500 trees, or an average of 250.) 

acre, Should be removed. This would bring in a return of $62.50 an acre, 
or enough to offset the original planting cost of about four acres. 


Accordingly, notices have been sent to many commercial nurserymen 
advising them of the trees for sale. Arrangements have been made with 
local concerns to dig the trees so that it will be unnecessary for nursery- 
men to sen employees from distant piaces to suvervise the digging aa 

acking. There was an immediate response from many places and order 
bave been piaced for 15,000 trees. Mr. A. H. Hill of the >. Hiil Sorsery 
Co. and Mr. R. Dewglas of the R. Douglas Sons Nursery, personally visited 
the piantations and ordered 10,000 and 2,000 trees BI SOS EEY 


DISTRICT 3 — SOULHWESTERN DISTRI i0z 


Government t Once Used Camels for Packi nty years =2o) 


fas} 
x YS 
according to a eecent - Dearborn ee eens the Secretary of War 1 .vro— 


duced 75 camels into the Seuthwest as an expe Timent in transporting army 
Supplies. A camel was loaded with 1,256 pounds of ee hay while kneel- 
ing and calmly arose and walked off with it. .On another occasion, si 
camels carried 3,648 pounds of oats 60 miles in 54 eee while it took 
two siz-mle wagon outfits ee hours to transport 2,700 pounds between 
the same two points. The els staikec straight across the mountains 


Se the wagon, of course, had to follow prepared 
asion, pecortine to the article, whea torrential 
iid not move on account of bettomiess mud, 
2 yands* each and covered the sixty-niles in the pre- 
time of 54 hours. Twenty cameis were used to carry sup= 
bneé construction of a wagon road from Hew Mexics to Calii 
“ 
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2t4F on made the peck creoim OF Si Tees trips in zhal 
ES or the Southwest. The men who used them said in re- 
"Tne cariels encountered hills and mountains of the most diffi- 
G ceossed streams, traversed prairies. On one day no less than 
57 arroyos, 50 to 75 feet deep, were crossed." Picture @ ‘strapping brute 


pe 


accoutered with a thousand pounds of rakes, shovels, water bags, fire 
pumps, provisions and whatnots in a sweeping strike airline to a fire 
and that without worry about water for the pack animal if the fire can 
be out in less than eight days. 


DISTRICT 4 - JNGTERMOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


Field Time: The average field time for various classes of Forest officers 
has just been compiled. it snows that the Rangers have averagsd 129 days 
in the field, as against 192 days a year ago. The Teton leads with 223 
days, although there are 14 Forests that bat over 200. 


Technical men (Junior and Senior Foresters) chalk up an everage of 
177 days, Koziol. on the Boise leading with 239 days, and Wilde on the Idaho 
next with 2060. 


Among the Assistant Supervisors the average is 163, Farrell of the 
Wyoming leading with 216 days.: ‘vues 

Among the Supervisors the average is 155, the Nevada being in the 
lead with 192 and five Forests running over 180. 

The eleven.District Office inspectors show abovt the same’ average 
as the Supervisors, beating them out by a fev days. They show an average 
of 158 days, Woods leading with 198. Four of ‘them go over 180 days, 


r. 


DISPRICT 5 — CALTFORNTA DISTRICT 


Modern Hstficlds: Recently there came into our office a vild-eyed sheep— 
man seeking Oe range, A dry winter ard about 500 wet We in excess 
of the number his ranch will provide feed for had so depl2'ed his re- 
serve supply of feed what he could visualize a feecless Neues betreen 
March 1 snd Mey 15, the opening date of the spring grazing season, which 
foreboded a profitless TSE Gr 


The gentleman insisted that re provide him wit eed durins this 
period. We ‘told him we cout mee tne feel grow, but orfered to join 
with him in prayers for rain. Fer seme reason this Seeemiened much vreth 
on his part, and brought forth an offer of physical combat, which we re- 
spectfully declined. Anyvay, that night Jup. Pluv. peured dow on this 
parched community a genercus drenching which has continued intermittently 
ever Since. Bountiful spring feed is now assured vith which to tide the 
sheepman's flock over the feedless period, and a very profitable year 
scems ahead for hin. 
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It seems, however, that the rains came in the midst on! 2ES lamb 
ing season and the said sheepman hes declared that he believes me mali- 
ciously prayed for rain lmoving that he was in the mids¢ of lambing, and 
that rain later would have been more beneficial to the feed. 


Vaybe a proffer of physical combat would receive our Serious con 
Sideration now.--Inyo. 


Forest Service Uniform: Im the old days ef 1906 when the Forest Service 
uniform was first 7 proposed we heard a great deal of talk about how the 
"man in forest green" would be a distinctive character. Since that time 
it is interesting to note the increase in popularity of our uniform 

cloth, and the large number of individual organizations which have adopted 


it as standard. Among these are the following which have come. so our atten- 
tion in California: 


Scout Master of Boy Scouts of America, Officers of the Knights of 
Columbus, Western Unicon Messengers, U. S. Marines, Bell hops in hotels, 
Taxi cab drivers, National Park Rangers, County Fire Wardens, State For- 
est Rangers, Foresters of private poeeess | Jembers of Mountaineering Clubs, 
Motorcycle cops, and Los Angeles bus drivers. 


Jistinctive uniform? --I'1l say! 


SISTRICT § - NORTH PACIFIC 7 ISTRICT 


Outlook of Lookouts: Sheet "E" of the Chelsa 


n Worest fire atlas shows 
some inter 


esting figures in fire detection. A summary is given below: 


Fire disccvered by Year Year Yeer Near 

ce 192 1923 1924 1925 
Primary lookouts 28% 39% 470, 50% ° 
Firem.., patroimen and 
‘other Forest officers 15% 17%, 22%, 22% 
Other citizens 57% Aa%, Zl 28% . 


Primaries show a steady improvement since 1922, while outside de- 
tection shows a corresponding decrease in percentage. Because Of The 
smoke haze which hung over the Forest about 50% of the tire, 1925 vas 
particularly bad year for detection. However, in spite of the smoke the 
lookeuts added a 3 per cent in 


t improvement to tae record over 1924. Both 
were heavy fire ee 


What Others Think! Where did the public ever get the idea that a Forest 
officer has nothing to do when the fieid -season is «ver? Nearly every 
day some one says: “You fellows are-having a Slack time these days, 
aren't you?" Right there is a chance for’ some -P:R., Tell them we have 
a little over tvo million reports to get out, tools to sharpen and re- 
pair, land cae to work over; and then if you still have a minute or 
two to spare, tell them some more. 


his problem of working things out with the idea of ‘the greatest 
good for the greatest number in the long run" isn't being done with a 
Standard mathematical formula and requires some’ little thought and can 
not always be worked out in the morning before breakfast. 
t 


Anyway there is a creat old feeling of satisfaction in kmoving 
that sca Ying possible is being breught wp to date, ari tnat wears 
getting everything ready to start the working machine on the next big 
Season. And to know that shé is going to run faster and smoother t 
She ever did before.--R. C. B. 


e added two sais! from Oregon. Supervisor Brovm of the 
son, Ralvh, who is taking forestry; and Lumberman Jonn Holtz 
ne Crater has a son, Ray, studying forestry, both at O-A.C. This 
totais five from 37-6, so far as known. 


Growing Foresters for Growi ¢ ; Forests: In adéition to the three sons of 
oar 5 now at forest scnoe 5 (mentioned in the SERVICE BULLETIN of March 
t Db 


JISTRICT 7 — BASTERN 2 TSTRICE 


imei wate pine at Hearts Content, Warrea County, “Per nsvivania, 
as ana of any considerable size or valve in the United States, 
have been given in perpetuity to sais American people by the firm of 
Wheeler and. Dusenburvy, of Ender as a memor ial to the founders an 
pioneers of chat remarkable me ea This girtt, vorth thousands 0 
dollars, will be a very veluable part sheny Ve ¥. and will be 
administered so that it will not only provide ea -coreation center for all 
who care to enjoy it, but wi1l remain as an object lesson in forestry. 


stand of “pee Pine Becomes Part of Allegheny N._ N. F: Twenty 


The firm of \jheeler arid’ “usenbury secured immense holdings in the 


Susquehanna and: Allegheny valleys as early as 1834. The lumber business 
in wuhgjse Gers was far from easy going and obstacles, panizs anc herd- 


u 
Ships were? rmemercus. .To commemorate this pioneer spirit, as well as to 
ve some part of the virgin forest 2s the early. -se’ stlers found it for 
the education and enjoyment of the generaticns yet unborn, is the real 
object of this gift at Hearts Content. Public spirited citizens are 
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Or 


advocating the project of purchaSing additional acreage in this area by 
the Federal Government in order that 100 acres or more of virgin pine 
trees,— some of them towering giants of 200 or more feet with 4-5 foot 
diameters, perfect specimens of the primeval Penn's woods - may be en- 
compassedin one block, thus making an ideal small park, the equal of any 
in the United States. This twenty acres at Hearts Content will remain, 
for all time, as one of the finest memorials pioneer spirit has ever had. 


Then anc Now: "I didn't know the old place" exclaims A. C. Shaw on his 
arrival in Arkansas. "Six years ago we struggled hard with the manage-— 
ment plans of the Arkansas. We traveled by rail from headquarters to 
Mena, Waldron, Booneville, and Womble. We could reach but two points by 
road, Jessieville and Crystal Springs. Telephone connections were non-— 
existent. If a smoke was discovered we rode our saddle horses or walked 
10-15 miles to find out where it was, usually too late to be of assist— 
ance. Our work kept us out of touch with the office weeks at a time. 
Mail fo lowed us all round. How different it is today! We have just 
ridden “50 miles by car over roads that were impassable at any time of 
the yeex in 1920. We have heard half the Forest connected by 'phone at 
one time to discuss fire situations. Vastly better off — we'll say. 
Arkans:3 has traveled a long way. Of course there is still much to be 
done. In 1920, though, no one could see how it could be accomplished. 
There was nothing to work with. Today the solution of all problems Seems 
possible. My hat is off to the Arkansas}" 
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DISTRICT 8 - ALASKA DiSTRivt 


Rosrin' Boreas. A forest fire in February! Not in Florida or Califor- 
mia. But in ALASKA! Harken, ye Rangers of the Sunny South, while we spin 
a yarn that vill bring the sneer of disbelief to your handsome countenanees;: 


On Fevruary 14, 1926, Ranger Brady reported the first Chugach fire 
of the year. 15 occurred adjacent to the Alaska railroad at about Mile 77, 
latitude 51° north, which is only 29° from the North Pole - not the Pole 
of Dr. Cook fame but the one actually erected at top o1 earth in the dawn 
of creation. 


“he remains of mast6dons embedded in glacial deposits of the far 
North ic:ll us, according 10 the 'ciogists, that this vast domain ct 
Alaslte vas once a tropics! coantty. Gradually it became glaciated and 
fzicid. Is the pendv!wi swinging backward? Are we again approaching 
tropical cunditions? 
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There is aimative legend to the efféct. that at- about the time 
Cook discovered Prince William Sound all. the many inlets. and fiords 
of the Sound. froze: ‘over, every year enabling the natives tc travel on 
snowshoes over the level roads thus consirycted - Now, except fer the 


shoals at the heads. of deep inlets, tne. ‘waters of Prince William Sound 
"eae open the bias round : ; : : 


: Throaghout the onusee iis’ the resent winter there was no 
snow of: cons equehce. eXcept at- the higher elevations, until” late in Feb- 
TUAry.e - In thé Anchorage Ranger’ Distfict, the entire length of the Alaska 
railroad from feward to Anchorage, Bhich is our: greatest fire hazard 


“area. was practically. free frem- “snow: suntil toward the end of February. 


The fire which occurred’ on. February.14 bears witness to the truth of this 
Statement. Temperatures have | hovered around the 50° mark all winter. 


hat Bey above, mind.” - neha 


we 


are : 
While SS ce still three ‘months for snow to accumilate, indica 


> tions. are that we will have nothing like a normal snowfall. -This will 


probably mean an early and severe fire season .—-h. C. P. 
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There is not one 4f us mihi: is not an example +r some one else. 
Often our actions are watched by some. ene, and are’ accepted as a stand- 
ard. We may consider ourselves the humblest and the most obscure, but 
always is: there some one else: ho. ‘considers: himself humbler ard more 
obscure, ana: looks to another for precept and example. The most un-- 
thotght-of saying of ours may be the seed that drops on fertile soil; — 
the “smallest action,. in our eyes trivial and inconsequential, is am ex~ 
ample which-is observed and. followed by: another. Our influence may fall 
in the most ee places: mule 


"this learned I from a shadow of a tree, 
Which to and fro swayed oter my garden wall} 
Our shadow-selves, our influence,-may fall 
- Where we can never be," 


(From "Trice Thirty" by Edward 
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- OBJZCTIVES IN CORRELATION OF WORK 


By C. E. Rachford, Washington 


Recent, discussions of grazing on the National Forests emphasize 
its importance and possivilities. We have been impressed with the fact 
that grazing is the one activity with which the propsr protection and 
utilization of other resources is most imtimately comnected. 


its importance, while exaggerated in many instences, is best 
illustrated by the demands of the stockmnen and the attempt to secure at 
‘& minimum price permanent range rights to a public resource of vast pro- 
portions. It is further emphasized by a keener recognition of its value 
in connection with ranch property and community life. its importance in 
relation to better fire control has not been minimized. We have been en- 
lightened on the possible improvement in the condition of the resource 
and administration. We have also learned more about the effect of graz- 
ing on other resources and the necessity of more careful plonning, bet- 
ter supervision, end execution of plans if the major objectives of the 
Forest Service are to be met. 


The time seems opportune, therefore, to take another look at our 
main objectives and consider grazing more as 2. responsibility of the 
Service as a whole than of the Branch of Grazing aicne. It is possible 
to state these objectives in either of two ways, i, G., SUsStained pro-~- 
duction and utilization of forage so ag to secure the maximum contribution 
to the nation's supply of beef, mutton, wool and wild iife 
late and administer grazing as to 
ing their objectives. Whether we 
those who contend that the cne is 


: or tO SO, pegu- 
aid and assist cther Branches in cbtain- 
use the ong, vhe otaer, or both, we find 
incomeativle with the other. In other 
words, there are two cpinions diametricslly opposed, one represented dy 


that large and influential class of users who baiieve their rights to be 


Superior to all else, and the other by the ultra-conservationiste who be- 
lieve the grazing of livestock inconsisteat with soznd conservation prin- 
Ciples. Between these iwo extremes the Beench of Grazing takes its stand - 
dicipies of the happy medium, ; 
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not solely of the Branch of Grazing but also of each and every other Branch 


look. upon the job of the Forest Service as a whole rather than each branch 


and discussions with men on the job are ‘at 


We believe the interests of the livestock industry will best be sub 
served by the continued production of the right kinds and amounts of forage 
with the degree of utilization necessary to mect the needs and requirements 
of the range and other resources. Contrary to the accepted opinicn ef som@y 
grazing is not such a highly specialized and scientific activity that good 
common horse sense does not apply. True, we have developed the science, 
but reaching objectives is not nearly so dependent upon undiscovered facts 
as it is upon the application of everyday knowledse possessed ea nas mea 
who come in contact with the job on the ground. It is for this reason I 
emphasize the four fundamentals of good graying administration — ‘erode 
mumber of stock, proper class of stock, proper seasonal use, and proper 
distribution of stock on the range. While the difficulties in securing 

each of these is fully sppreciated, the factors contrelling each have been © 
determined oy experience and research and should be well mown. We needy 
of course, more research, more trsined personnel, more funds, but these are 
not so nop eint right at the présent time as the spplicstion of existing 
knowledge through the development of simple management plans. The execution 
of these plans will often depend on opr ability to Ric eo the necessary 
improvements. Funds for this purpose meen more to grazing than 111 the legi 


lation. the .4 might be enacted. They mean more to the sioamen and conservati 
than. all the apore so. far prescribed. 


Grazing, in view of its rélation to other resources, becomes the job 


This is why the Branch of Grazing asks for cooperation and assistance. We 
want éther. branches to know more about our provlems and we want the benefit 
of their observations and criticisms. Correlation of work between Dranches 
begins right here, the success of which aepéndis largely upon ovr ability to 


considering itself a seprrate ond distinct unit. Furthermore, we must learn 
to necept criticism in the spirit in which it is given, and I guarantee no 
alibis will be raised to obs secure the muin icsue. Cormon sense observations 


igast educaticnal and often the 


means of uncovering & brilliant idea or a bad situation. 


and finally, in the words of Kipling: 


"It ain¥ the guns nor armaments, It ain't the individual, 
Nor funds that we can pay, Nor the army as 2@ whole, 
But close cooperation But the everlustin’ tcamwork 


That makes us win the day. Of every bioonin’ soul.” 
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"TECHNICIANS AND OTHERS" 
By Gilbert H. Hutchins and Robert W. fy Malheur 


We have been told in effect that. Porester is wah only a science but 

also a business, and that as such and because of its peculiarities it re- 
quires as essential to its life the services of men who can build roads, 
trails, canals; who can pack a horse and lead him from the back of another, 
i, €., so-called practical men. ‘ell, so does the General Electric Company 
need its armature winders, its salesmen and its turret-lathe-hands ~ the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water of its system, but to give them an im- 
portance equal to that of the company’s engineers is an absurdity which one 
may be sure the General Electric does not fall into. Yet, these factory © 
workers are just as surely the General Electric's "key men" as are the 
Rangers those of the Forest Service.. The comparison, of course, has its 
defects, of which the main one is as follows: ' 


The physical sciences are highly developed, while forestry as & 
science, especially in the United States, is a mere infant in about the 
same stage of progress as wag chemistry in the days of Paracelsus. Conse- 
quently, the Forest Service, instead of emulating the General Electric 

‘Company, is content to assign non-technical jobs and technical jobs indis- 
criminately to technical anil non-technical-men, and to place a high value 
on work which an ordinary émerican: business concern whould take largely for 
granted without forgetting its necessity. 


We turn to the eaonent that Shey Saree ag a post-graduate school 
cannot function, the argvment being that technical men and non-technical 
men have in the past marched abreast and now sit in the front chairs side 
by sides. The fact is, of course, that as non-technical men have advanced 
they have rapidly turhed: tachnical and that there has been no remarkable 
progress by purely non-technical men. In the old days, be it remembered, 
the schools did not know the forestry they know now; they lacked present- 
day equipment and dia not turn out as highly finished products as they can 
now, no matter how defective these may bes It has not been many years that 
decent textbooks haye been available. As a result, old time technical men | 
and non-technical nen were far more evenly matched than they are now, each 
knowing practically no forestry at all. Of course, they advanced side by 
side. But that thsy will do so in the future, provided no artificial obsta- 
cles are placed before the technical men, we presume to doubt. 


Most college-bred foresters of :to-day, i. Bp very recent graduates of 

forestry schools, have learned (or have been exposed to) a brand of silvi- 
culture which contemplated making thinnings and actually controlling, so far 
as it is humanly possible, the composition of stands and promoting their. 
welfare in various other explicit ways. They also studied, partly learned, 
and worked up an enthusiasm for a forestry which, while not nearly so far 
advanced a science as, say, astronomy, is still a science and edmirable as 
such, inasmuch as it is a search for truth and has no traffic with fraud, 
It is this science (and a "fondly cherished idea" a science may become in 
certain men} that the Forest Service neophyte must forego, and with it the 
enthusiasm and admiration he had for forestry as a scinece, The whole may 
be precipitated very conveniently into the general statement that upon 


=e 


entering the Forest Service, tne sooner a college—bred man forgets all the 

forestry he ever kmew, the better off he is- What he has to substitute fo 
.it we are ata loss to define. It might possibly be called a mongrel for= 
-estry, an octoroon forestry, a eradle science mixed with the most frantic 
of the life insurance pone Ss. SRRO ORE It’ is- Bbe SORE of the "practica 
mane" : b aaeae & 
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A SERVICE MEETING 


Have you ever attended one: of the Washington office-Service Meetings? 
‘If not, we'll give you a blurry sort of peek. First of all, an hour before 
the meeting messengers go. about gathering chairs and placing them in Colonel 
Greeley's office, for we insist on proper parking facilities. Forty- 
three highly intelligent Forest officers preempt chairs, with Colonel 
Greeley acting as chairman. For some minutes there’is a dull roar — a com= 
pound of conversation between those who, though in the same building, have 
perhaps not seen each other since last meeting and air hammer from street 
pavers frem outside. The chairman calls order. The roar of conversation 
ceases. That of the hammer continues. Reports from the Branches are 
called for. The chairman arises and opens a window or two to provide draft — 
for the battery of pipes that are now going furiously. The most furious of 
the pipes belongs to Nick Carter, and it elternates between furioso and - 
quiescence. Anon the owner lights it, puffs furiously and frowningly, and 
attempts to throw his match out the window. We have often wondered whether 
he is sure his match is out. 


The Branch representatives report items of interest. The hard- 
boiled omes snap searching queriés at them and soon much light is shed on 
dark topics. Mild dissension arises. Colonel Greeley, pleas calmly at 
his dudeen, takes a hand and with terse and complete. comment gently orients 
the PORE EADS» after which they again fly at ae or subside as suits them. 


"PR would like to report," pipes up Ballard, that they have got out 
Sisteen printing jobs comprising one and one~half million copies in one 
_ month"s time. dl for guexicen. Forest Week." He seems proud. 

"What about that Fire Bulletin we turned over to you cight months 
ago?" snaps a Philistine. R: Raucgqus laughter. (Wholly undeserved because 
PR actually gets out a whale of a lot of stuff). The editor leans over to 
“mooch" a load of tobacco: from’ Ge ’G. Anderson. G. G. protests, not at the 
loss of the. tobacco, but BR being’ thus roughly: yanked back from Nirvana. 


We hear of ye ad of-our own chiefs before Mr, Stanfield*s com- 
mittee on "The ‘Hili" and are imbued with renewed CORP ARERPE, in their 
leadership. 
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We get details of the hearing on the McNary-Woouruff sill providing 
$40,000,000 for the acquisition of forest lands that will conserve the navi- 
gability of navigable rivers, and protect their watersheds. There is more 
discussion. 


The meeting adjourns and the H. I. F. O's. return to their respective 
dens ani hope for the return of their chairs. 


This is a blurry sort of peek. 
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YE BDITOR’S CORNER 


In order to savy "Technicians and Others” in this issue you must have 
read or remembered Calkins’ article in the Februery 1 issue. Hore Usypee= 
sented a serious twist to this srportant topic and one that Pea men 
ought to consider. There are tener twists. We susgest 2 fow. "research = 
Nur unsincering Department,” "What Fer cens of a Technical agus LS 
used in General Practice?" "Practical or Tecnni a Forestry - Which?" 

We hope you know that the viewpoints expressed in this article have been, 
_and we hope will be challenged, 


Our circulation is now more than 2600 weckl7, and we would lixe to 


afford our subscribers ‘the opporsuni ty. to listen in ove such discussions, 
and so to Learns © ?~ 
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Rachford told about Grazing objectives at the last Service Meeting. 
His telk is given in this issue. We hope to give you something on oojectives 
from the other Branches if we can pry loase, from these busy men, enough time 
to write them, and-we shovuidn't wonder if something on individual District 
fire problems would be available soon. 


. 


WASHINGTON NOTES 
New Grasins-Bill: After conferences extending over the’ puss ten doys between 
Mr. Bowden, covnsel for the Committee on Public Lands, Colonel Greeley, Mr. 
shermen, Mr. Rachford, and Mr, Scofield of the Burenw of Plent Industry, a 
new bill has been drafted ic meet the objections made by the Forest Service. 
This new draft, in ail probability, will be transmitted by the Secretary to 
| the Senate Committee cn Public Lands as embotying the provisicns ‘vhich he 
believes sheuld be included in sound grazing legislation. | 
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The draft as drawn will not, in Mr. Sherman's opinion, prevent us 
from handling grazing substantially as now. In some cases the things we 
now do because sound from the standpoint of public policy we will be re- 
quired to do by law, and we wiil no longer be on the defensive. 


As worded, the bill is designed to protect, develop and utilize 
the resources of the National Forests by providing an adequete system for 
grazing domestic anim2zls thereon; but makes grazing subordinate to the pri- 
mary purposes of timber production and watershed protection. The new draft 
provides for local boards of appeal to be under the Secretary, with provis- 
ion for appeal from a decision of a board, carrying a little further our 
present Advisory Board idea, I+ gives the Secretary authority to make ree 
ductions for distribution, and unlimited authority to make reductions to 
stop demagse to forage or range. The assignment of grezing privileges is 
left entirely in the hands of the Secretary to approve in whole or in part. 
In the matter of fees it elaborates what we have in our regulations, taking 
into- consideration a number of factors, and specifies that they shall be 
moderate. 


ie ie 


American Forest Week; Some idea of the magnitude of the 1926 American Forest 
Week can be gained from the fact that the Washington office has distributed 
1,290,000 pieces of literature for this year's campaign. This figure in- 
cludes the envelope stuffers, the bookmark, and the posters. Restricting 
the number to printed matter only the figure stands at 740,000 copies. 

Last year the Forest Service distributed 400,000 pieces, including 100,000 
copies of the American Forest Week Committee booklet. 


assistant Forester Redington, fresh from the Golden State, expresses 
astonishment at the interest in forestry matters displayed in the eastern 
and southern regions of the country as evidenced by the unprecedented de- 
mand for Forest Service material this spring. 


The list of printed matter making up the total of 740,000 copies 
distributed for American Forest Week follows: 


Grow Trees 100,000 How N. F*s Are Handled 25,000 
Forestry Facts 100 ,000 Pines for Profit 100 ,000 
Proclamation 150 ,000 Idle Land 25,000 
Progran 150 ,000 Timber Depletion ; 15,000 
Arbor Day 75,000 


. It would be very interesting if each District would add to this 
list. all pieces of material, other than those named above, which it dis- 
tributed for American Forest Week, thus arriving at a grand total for the 
entire. Service.-I.H. 
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DISTRICT 1 ~ NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Field Study of Hour Control: For the past two seasons a systematic field 
study of hour control has been carried on by the protection forces in D-l. 
The method of study will commend itself to those who are suffering from 
brain fag but who as yet feel no weakness in the knees or back. It con- 
sists in making four-hour trips out from each guard station. On each 

trip the student carries a 35-pound fireman's pack, and at the end of each 
hour he marks his position on the mep and on the ground. After four hours 
of travel he returns to headquarters, more or less ready for another trip. 
An average of nine or ten trips from each guard station is required. 


At the end of the season the "dope" is plotted on a 3" map in the 
shape of hour wontours, which show graphically just what part of each fire- 
man's district can bé reached in one, two, three or four hours. About 70 
per cent of the area of the fire Forests in D-1 has been mapped in this 
manner. Many adjustinents in the placing of men have already been made, 
ae some new trails and telephone lines have been planned as a result of 

he work, 
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Bark Beetle Inspection: The District has just received an allotment of 

vi7,000 for combating the bark beetle infestation on the Bitterroot and 

Beaverhead Forests. More than two townships of heavy lodgepole have 

already been laid waste by the mountain pine beetle. The infestation 

has gained such headway that its control is problematical. It is probably 

an extension of the one which a few years ago swept the Swan River and up-— 

per Blackfoot country, 100 miles to the northward. Eight thousand trees 

were treated last spring. The present allotment should provide for treat- 

: ing at least double that number this spring. Crews will be organized shortly 
to take up the work. 
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DISTRICT 2 - ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


Cooperation in Tree Distribution: Two more States have been added to the 
list ef those who wish to cooperate with the Federal Government in tree 
distribution under Section 4 of the Clarke-lcNary Law. Agreements and 
budgets have just been submitted by the States of Kansas and Nebraska. 
The Kansas arrangement was signed by State Forester Albert Dickens, who 


is also the head of the Horticultural Department of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. 


Tree distribution in Nebraska will be in charge of the State Extension 
Sion Service, since there is no State Forest Service. The fact that trees 
can be purchased at low rates and that the work will be in Charge of an 
Extension Forester will help to stimulate tree planting in this State. 


er 
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The commercial Nurserymen's Association has come cut in favor of the dis- 
tribution. It states that shetter belt trees form a very small part of 
its trade and cffers to raise the commun hardwocés at very low rates for 
the Exterisicn Service, figuring that this will relieve it cf sending out 
small packages of low priced trees whicn have brought very littie returns. 


Cocperative agreements were submitted by the three Lake States sev— 
eral months ago. Colcrado has also signed an agreement under Section 4. 
South Dakota and Wyoming are making preparaticns for engaging in this ac-— 
tivity. Agreements wilt undonbtediy be submitted by the last two States 
within several months.--F.R.J. 


DISTRICT 3 — SOUTHWESTERN DISSRICL 


speaking of Yellow Pine Reproduction: Probably there has been nothing said 
on the subjecs for a year but Shen I have to start some way. On March 10, 
Rarger Welch and 1, while semisineg Seco jd. 2. 6G N-| Ro S72, Neo eee 
encountered a patch of reproduction that if properly spaced would probabiy 
make a logging unit. This is fairly regular in shape and is 2 chains wide 
and 8 chains long and contains an average stand of 17 trees per square 
yard or 82,280 trees per acre. These are not of the fout-bigh variety bui 
have an average height of 9 feet and a diameter of 1-3 /4 imches four inches 
above ground. I regretted after leaving that we had nut mede a cennt of 
the rings to find what age they were. his.is cn aa area that has had the 
small trees cut for ties and the oshers have ayparentiy been bivuwn down. 
Most of-the Manzano force will know- the location which is juss scuthwest 
of the Ogier homestead. --L. Hq. ip 


Standard Mill, Sitgrea es, I “Burns: The sawmills of the Standard Inmber Com-— 
paay lccated near See on the Sitgreaves were recently destroyed by 
fire. The loss is estimated at 50,000. A valiant fight was put up by 
mill empluyees, assisted by additional men from the Cady Luniver Corporation 
at McNary, but they were unable tou save the plant. A large quantity of 
lumber was, however, saved. 


Tie hack — Polyglot: 


"Arve you Rune arya 

"Yes Siome” 

"Den. Russia to the table jand. Yi Pagae" 
"Well Sweden my coffee and Denmark my bill." 
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DISTRICT 4 - MVCERMOUNRAIN DISTRICT 


Chance for an Argument; The fcllowing item which originally appeared in the 
"Six-Twenty-six’ and was later reprinted in the District 1 "Bulletin" 

has drawn critical fire from one of the local bunch. What do you think 
about it? Here is the article: 


"PR of the Wrongs Brand -- 4 .local film-producing company is 
showing its first creation in tom. The title is '“earts and Fists." 
The setting is in the logging woods The pioneer lumbeiman died 


suddenity and his works were inerived by his son, who had spent 
his young life among the white lights in preference to the big 
sticks. The outfit soon became hay-wire. The son found himself 
helpless, in the midst of the muddle when a former college 


chum drove up to camp resplendent in spotless attire in a iuxuri- 
OUS Car; 


Son: pete ! Old Chap! How comes you are here?" 

Chum: "Why, ‘aon t you know 7 ml nowa graduate forester?” 

Son: "Is that so? Well, that‘s fine, I'm giad you came because 
I don't know lace) about this lumber business either!" 


Here's the argument. The above may be poor public relations as it 
is branded, but doesn't the fact that we note such things as this and view 
them with alarm make you think that we as an organization must be getting 
thin skinned and touchy in our old age? It looks to me as though we were 
losing our sense of humor and becoming efficient at the expense of good 
honest humanness. Look at the agricultural colleges. They have had javs 
like this and you have leughed at them vourseif. Consider piumbers and 
mothers-in-law. Both of them continue to do business at the old stand in 
spite of the unfavorable PR which they receive.. It seems to me, when a 
bunch can't take a joke and have to stand up and sputter and grow red in 


the face about it, that something more serious than the wrong brand of a 
PR is even hee 
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DISTRICT 5 - ee DISTRICT 


The World's Biggest Lumber Port: The city of Los angeles, California, leads 
the United States and perhaps the entire world in the quantity cf lumber 
received and handled by water. Approximately 1,280,000,000 board feet of 
lumber valued at $43,500,000 was handled at Los Angeles harbor during 1925. 
This represents about 80 per cent of the water borne movement of forest 
products to southern California ports during the year. The city.which 
ranks next to Los angeles is London, England, receiving about 1,245,000,000, 
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and third is Yokohama, Japan, with 1,000,000,000 board fect. It is be- 
lieved that New York City handles more lumber than any other city of the 
world if both railroad and water shipments are taken into acccunt. These 
estimates have been given by the lumber Division of the U. S. Depariment 


‘of Commerce. 


Fire Fines Will Aid State Forestry: The State Forester has recently re- 
ceived a decision from the attorney General which is of considerable in- 
terest to fire protection organizations in the State. Heretofore, fines 


-collected for violation of State forest fire laws have reverted to counties 


and the State. Under the decision of the .ttorney General these funds 

are now to be turned into the credit of the State Board of Forestry to be 
used in furthering forest protection and forestry. This means that collec- 
tions of fines made through our efforts in Nationai Forests because of 
infractions of State fire laws will give added power to the State Forester 
in furthering the ceuse of fire pr2vention. 
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DISTRICT 6 — NORTH PACIFIC DISTRICT 


Keeping Costs on the Rainier: It has been said that we shouid think more 
in terms of cost keepigc. The new N. P. Coop. report will tend to extend 
those thoughts throughout the night in our dreams. But aside from that, 
Ranger Kirkpatrick has followed the suggestion. Recently he installed 

a power-driven carborundum and grindstone. ‘The 2h. p. gas engine was 
purchased for pumping when sinking the foundation of the Cispus Suspension 
Bridge. He ground axes that were in bad shape, thick, dubbed-off by files, 
had big nicks and broken corners. The cost ger ax for reshaping was; wear 
on grindstone per whole, negligible; wear on cazdorundum wheel, per ax, 
$0.08; engine 011 (1/4 gal.) per ax, §.002; gasoline (4 gal.) per ax, 
$.007; labor ($4 per day per man) per ax, $.30; total cost, 90.389. 
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Next; Excerpt from 2 Snoqualmie Ranger's diary: "Fut cabin in shape for 
arrival of District Officers," Later excerpt from diary: "Cleaned cabin 
after District Officers left." 
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Weisendanger School Visitor: Albert Weisendanger, Forest Ranger in the Mt. 
Hood National “Forest, paid his anmal visit to Jefferson last Monday and 
was greeted with icud applause by the assembled students, who always look 
forward tu his coming. Mr. Weisendanger asked for the cooperation of all 
in the prevention of forest fires, stressing the slogan "Put out your 
camp fire." In addition he had a new and useful piece of fire fighting 
apparatus, the operation of which he explained to the students. He also 
showed to the students a small, compact cooking kit with which a meal for 
four could be prepared. Foreseeing the expectation of the students, Mr. 
Weisendanger produced his harmonica and played "Moonlight and Roses" to 
the great delight of the audience.--Oregon Journal. 


TESOL 7? - EASTERN DISTRICT 


Why Not Call our Trees by Their Right Names? In a management plan recent- 
ly viewed by this office, Virginia pine (P. Virginiana) was called "scrub 
pine," "Virginia scrub pine” and "Black Pine"; basswood was calied “iyan"; 
maple and gum were listed without distinguishing species. ina timber 
estimate from another Forest, pond pine (P. rigida serotina) was celled 


"black pine" and sand pine (2. clausa} was called “sprvse vine." Eutter- 
nut is often Pele “white walnut"; yellow poplar is commonly spoken of 
as "tulip poplar"; and the oaks —- but if would take too iong te ivst Yay 


the nick-names of the long-suffering oxks! 


These are just a few examples of the liberties we take with the 
common names of our trees. It is not so mch a matter of wonder, consid- 
ering the wealth of tree species, that inaccuracies and purely local names 
creep into our speech, but there is little excuse for carelessness in our 
official writings. The very fact that we have so many species makes ac- 
curacy ali the more important. It ought to de a matter of professional 
pride to call each tree by its right name. A new "check list" will be out 
before long. In the meantime, a supplement entitled "Commercially impor- 
tant Trees of the United States," showing all the latest in official 
names, Was issued December 15, 1924. Better get it out and keep it handy 
for awhile, and the next time a tree is menticned in a letter or report, 
be sure to use the name accepted by the profession.-—-R-M.E. 


Lest We Forget: #. F. Allen aptly says: "Our problem is not a fire hunt, 
but a man he ant; before the fire, if possible, but in no case abandoned 
until he is eliminated. Not fire, but the owner of the hand that lights 
it, is the public's enemy. In his heart, and that of his wife and neigh- 
bor, of the officer of the law and the judge on the bench, and of editor, 
legislator and man on the street, there must be the knowledge that this 
hand has been set against society as surely as that of the pervert, the 
killer, and the thief. 
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"No excuse alters this fact. He may plead thoughtlessness instead 
of depravity, but this does not compensate his victims. In the degree 
that they ere more numerous, that his carelessness strikes more homes, 
it is a greater crime. As a rule it is more than carelessness. it is 
& violation of the law."--E.W.K. 


DISTRICT 8 — ALASKA DISTRICT 


' Internal Revenue; A jollification party was held by the Tongass force on 
4 March 6 at Ketchikan. Several of the field force whose duties keep them 
i away from Ketchikan most of the time were in on "boat maintenance" and 
at added to the size and good time of the crowd. District Forester Fiory 
fy was also present and got away with his share of the bill of fare which 
consisted of several hogsheads of corn beef and cavbage, apple pie mit 
whipped cream, besides coffee and other dishes of a palatable nature. 
The ladies and kiddies were there, tco, and when the gong sounded at 
6.00 p. m. 33 Jiges and Maggies turned to- Tables were set in the For- 
est Service Wanagan, a large floating camp moored at the Marine Station 
I a@ mile across the Channel from Ketchikan. 

After the knives and forks were crossed the floors were cleared and 
interesting games and dancing indulged in until a late hour, when all set 
sail for home. The evening was voted:a huge successe 


This party, it is hoped, marks the revivai-of a get-together pian 
initiated by the District Forester in 1920. We have a large official 
family at Ketchikan.. They need and appreciate the opportunity to set to- 
gether on parties and picnics; away from the click of typewriters and 
sewing machines, the ring of hammers, the racket and ciang of machinery 
and the worries of official and domestic life. it is good P.R. work. It 
will pay in good fellowship and good health. The Service will derive a 
} revenue; not in cold cash, but in good will toward the Service and between 
‘ those who are thrown together by the living and working conditions peculiar 
to Alaska.--J.N.W. 
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OBJECTIVES AND PLANS OF LANDS 
By L. F. Kneipp, Washington 


The general cbiective of Lands is to secure such adjustment of 
toundaries, titles, and forms of special use as to promote the maximum 
efficiency of the National Forests in the production of timber, protec- 
tion of streamflow, and supply of raw materials for industrial and eco- 
nomic growth, under conditions whien will bring about the most effective 
forms of administration. 


One of the biggest problems before Lands is to bring the Forest 
boundaries into better relaticnship with natural units of forest manage- 
ment, There is a growing feeling in the West, particularly in Districts 
1 and 5; that this should not be accomplished by any large increase in 
sross area. One reason for this is thet we now have, according to our 
estimates, abeut 62 per cent of the timber land of all the western 
States in the National Forests, a propertion higher than that which in 
theory sheuld be in public ownership. 


the boundary objectives are therefore tn increase the proportion 
of true timber growing land within the western Forests rather than to 
increase their gross area. ‘There are varinus ways in which this can be 
done, the first of which is by the further addition of such public lands 
as clearly are valuable for timber production and should be managed 
with that end in view, an area roughly estimated as amounting to about 
four million acres. ie now have pending reports for additions to 24 Na- 
tional Forests, involving an area cf about 1,900,000 acres, of which over 
one million acres are classified as bearing commercial timber. The first 
step in the treatment of the remaining unreserved public lands, there- 
fore, is to add to the Forests lends covered by reports, end then deter- 
Mine what other lands Should be added... The second step is to include with- 
in logical boundaries desirable areas of privately-owned lands whose acqui- 
Sition may be possible through the general exchange law, by giving in ex- 
Change lands less valuable for timber production or stumpage. A third 


Step we are working toward is the addition of revested lands. which in th 
) 1 million acres. And finally we prepay 
is mL 


case of the 040 Lands amounts tf 
will come te studying the possinilities of Large exchanges ci both Lang 


and stumpage for other large areas of land and stuipage. 


In our classification work we have no objective other than to cor= 
rect errors in classification. Classification work is practically done nm 
except in Alaska. The only work remaining is the recalling of lists, some 
of which go back as far as 1911. ‘The functicn of other Branches in this 
cennection is impcrtant in that mistakes in the patenting of these lists 
complicate forest and grazing ma aniston und ali other forms of use. 
Branches should report on ervoncous listings as far as + 
erroneous list may tie uo a timber sa “ er hamper the use cen grazing 


Or interfere in cther ways with forest administration; anG every Branch Se 
aid in the cleaning up of this work, 


. 


| In land exchanges the principal objective is to.increase the timber 

growing capacity of the National Ferests; to get a larger perc centage of 
true timber producing tend under National Porest. adminis tration. land ex- 
Change carried to 4. logical cenclusion has the advantage of simplifying 
plans of mnagement and administration ané way promote re timber and 
grazing management or better fire protection; and each Branch in its. field 
of work should determine how far exchange. anthority is being employed lie 
the field to solve problems created by antagonistic holdings. 


In recreation work the primary purpose is net to: sbimlate recrea= 
tion use but to reaily eliminate the bad conéiti ions of sanitation and seri- 
ous fire risk that -octur through wngniéded recreation use. Whasever our 
original conception -6f. that work may have been, it is generally accepted 
now that these are the rés] requirémexits of the sivuaticn.° The other 
Branches are very directly involved.in recreation use. Jf rick proper yys 
controlled or provided for, it will the fire risk, Ge eneral 
resentment on the vart of +e reczreai 
tion of popular or scerica? ly importa 


Ad ae 


Sreatly increase 
clion~-seeking. pwubile againss ‘tte utili za- 


ant areas creases a strung possivilt ty 


_ that the growth of recreation will be a cetennene cts Se ‘and grazing op= 
erations. - Thee 2fore Management ane Graz : (une; im having recrea= 
tion so handled ee aed to set up ovstacies ‘to ary purposes of the 
Forests. also: have “gome 
Sree lene although thet receives moré cia ah casts a) gnomes use and 
is more carefully considzred in relation to timer. and Soe shere ig @ 

wide difference of opistion on the vart of individuals.aq to the place of” 

recreation in forest. men: ginentt . Hew thése wide -axbremes cam be ¢Gs relates 


I do not mows . ds to chjecti ves,.I think that uf placing proteéetion above 
recreation premotion has beech a matter of s.cw. bat-certain crovth, in thes 
ficld and everywhere, free true proportinns of the. situaitan develop, we . 
begin.to realize that the protection feature mstede Hasiiea nut +o the abe 
solute elimin i2tion of ‘promotion of recreas ion : ase, but-witth the latter prop= 
erly subordinated, 4s to priorities, I think. that moxe or less a locs 

Situation;. ana recrecation-can not be given a-general place in brioritiés. 
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In the matter of special usss, one objective is to promote oe oe 
able uses of the lands which are in effect a means of realizing their high- 
est value; a second, to permit such uses os are necessary in connection 
with the primary uses such as timber and grazing; and a third, to On aa 
special uses so as not to retard the proper utilization and managenens of 
the Forest. Special: uses are not allowed which will restrict logging or 
gxazing or water power development; and on the other hand, such vses SES: 
allowed as are fully consistent with the general policies of Home ga admin= 
istration. Special use policies are of extreme importance to the other 
Branches, which should not hesitate to make their needs ard views Imown 
and to see that Lands does not allow unwise special use privileges.. 

The Claims situation is pretty well cleared up, practically all 
homestead claims having gone to patent or been canccled. The only serious 
situation now is in connection with f 


fraudulent mining claims, which 25 
acute in southern California and i. 


s being revived in several other regions. 
Recently the Secretaries of the Interior and Agriculture heve sutmitted a — 
Joint letter to the Senate Committee on Public Lands picturing the bad con- 
ditions which prevail and suzzesting remedial legislation. This move has | 
provoked the oppositicn cf the mining industry; and it will be herd to sus~ 
tain the case before Congress because of the strong adverse sentiment. 

The only way we can Go it is to bring to bear the full strength of all the 
Branches and cite the maximum number of specific tases where cither fraudu- 
lent or bona fide claims are lefeating the purposes for which the National 
Forests were created. The fact that the Department of the interior has 
Joined forces with Agriculture in this matter is a big step; but mach work 
and several years of efrort are ahead befure we get anywhere. 


FERC III IIS 


THE VALUE OF EDUCATZON 


By Faal G. Redington 


For the first time, tn our kmowledge, a move has been started to 
accurately determine the concrete results. of an edusaticnal effort designed 
to reduce the number of man--camsed fires. ; 


The plan as outlined in a circular issued by the Massachusetts For- 
estry Association follows: 


"Purpose of Experiment - To determine the value of public education 
and intensive patrol ji t 


a#bicl im tae preverticn of forest fires. 


"What is it? - 1t is a concerted effort to prove that forest fires 
can be preventcd, It is a cooperative plan in which tne United States 
Forest Servite (using Clarke-McNsry funds), the Messachusetts Department 
of Conservation, the Massachucetts Forestry association, the Forest Wardens, 
“organizatious and residents of the towns of Barnstable, Bourne, salmouth, 
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Mashvee, Sandwich and Yarmouth on Caps Cod will cach teke a Barty It is 
limited te these towms because they are Pe ee savromnisd by water 
which eliminates the danger of fires from adjoining towns; because the 

nature of the soil, the type of forest growth and she frequent hish winds 
make this area one of the highest fire hazards in the Hastern States; and 
because the funds available for the experiment are nct sufficient to cover 
larger area. The work will cover a period of three years in order to give 
the plan a fair test." 


Ten reasons why Forest Fire Preventicn on Cape Cod will pay are aiso 
listed in the circular, reasons which have a strong appeal to the self- 
interest of the town authorities, farmers, recreationists and real estate 
men, I am sure thst the progress of Tne experiment will be watched with 
interest by all foresters. 
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EVOLUTION 


By James J. . Montague ~ 


cat ce long ages gone, Beneath a palm tree stood, And ate 
the leaves that grew thereon, ‘And found them rather good. But in the 
tropics, where a ease The brute tcok his repast, The palms, as well as 
other trees, Spring up extremaiy vast. ‘And soon the very lowest frond 
Was raised to such a height Tit it was full wo feet peyond His radius 
of bite. Did he give up in sore disgust, As one of little zeal? Wot he? 
His neck he upward thrust Until he got his meal. 4nd as the foud-dispensing 
tree Was Lifted bit by nit, His miitiplying vertebrae Kept equal pace with 
it. His form became ridicuicus - All neck and legs and feet, But he cared 
not a sinsie cuss, As leng as he could eat. And now, dear little boys and 
girls, Whe round about. us throng. If you look close, you'll find rare 
pearls Of wisdom in this song. Let adolescence realize, We earnestly be- 
seech, That there is never any prize Beycnd anbition's reach. If you will 
only try, you'll find That you will have the lauzh On all the creatures 
of your kind, As did the calf giraffe. 
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New Hampshire has 49 town forests Reyes ta 10,572 acres upon 
which have been pianteé mere than 1.90 10,000 trees. Some of these forests 
also carry timber of cunsiderable EE di The cldest of these forests is 
located in the town of Newington. it contains 112 acres and was estap— 
lished in 41710. From this it will be seen that the White Mountain Nation- 
al *orest mast be a great great great (?) grandchild of the original town 
forest, 
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YE EDITOR'S CORNSR 


Dr. Carl Hartley has informed us that he can not accept all of the 
credit given him in the SERVICE BULLETIN of March 15 in regard to the 
aluminum sulphate treatment. He says that Dr. Spaulding was unquestion—- 
ably the originator of the use of sulphuric acid as a soil treatment; that 
the aluminum sulphate treatment is not an independent thing, but an out- 
growth of the sulphuric acid treatment. Although Dr. Hartley may not have 
been the originator of this treatment he is the man who put it on the 
practical basis for actual use at nurseries. 


Colonel Peck, Heaven's choicest blessings be upon him, has sent us 
an article on "Bond issues for Forest Planting." It is the third from a 
District Forester which we have been able to secure for you. The first 
two you may remember were stolen, which indicates the length to which the 
editor is willing to so for his subscribers.. The Colonel: tacked a little 
note on his article which read as follows: "Here is one you won't have 
to steal." - We hope the other D. F's will become equally concerned about 
editorial ethics. Ge re ges 
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WASHINGTON Not TES: 


"The Combat" a new motion picture with a forest background and a good forest 


fire is now released.’ It will be shown at the following places on the. 
dates indicated: 


Missoula, Mont., May 5, 6, 7, Be Woodland, Calif., May 8. 


Denver, Colo., May 7, 8. Portola, Calif., June 3, 4. 
Ogden, Utah, May 5, é, Ce ee Hilt, Calif., Aug. 5. 
Winnemicca, Vieneti May 23, Greenville, Calif., Aug. 11. 
Mountain View, Calif., Apr. 16-17. Weimer, Calif., Aug. 13. ~~ 
Petaluma, Calif., May 1. Laurel, Md., Apr. 24. 
Benicia, Calif., May 1. Pulaski, Va., May 5. 

Sanger, Calif., May 21-22. Roanoke, Va., July l. 


The Universal Film Company are going to advise us the Albuquerque date later. 
Better call your local theater handling Universal films and find out about 
at. 
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Retirement; A liberalized retirement bill has at last been favorably re- 
ported out by the House Committee on the Civil Service. It provides for 
calculating the annuity by multiplying the average annual basic salary for 
the last ten years, with $1,600 as the maximum, by the miunber of years of 
service and dividing by 40, the maximum annuity beings 31,200. A feature 

of the bill is that the deduction for the retirement:fund is raised from 25 
to 4 per cent. For most of us this means a larger enforced savings bank 
account, with Uncle Sam as the banker. With respect to retirement ages the 
committee's report contains the following statements:... 


"The ages for automatic superannuation retirement in existing law reo- 
main unchanged, but the classes to which the respective retirement ages ap— 
ply are amended as follows: To the classes of postal employees and mechan- 
ics who retire at 65 years of age is added-laborers, and to the class of 
railway postal clerks who retire at 60 years is added those employees en- 
gaged in pursuits whose occupation is hazardous or requires great physical 
effort, or which necessitates exposure to extreme heat or cold." — c 


"The bill contains an entirely new provision for voluntary retirement 
at the option of the employee aftcr’at least 30 years of service. The sroup 
that is automatically retired at 70 years may exercise this option at or after 
attaining the age of 65 years, the group automatically retired at 65 years . 
may exercise the option at or after attaining the age of 62 years, and the ~ 
group automatically retired at 62 years may exercise the option at or after 
60 years." 
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DISTRICT 1 - NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Fire Control is High: Fire control was shown to have cost one North Idaho 
company 374,000 during the first year of the new forestry law, in the state- 
ment made by the president of the company. This amounts to about 38 cents 
an acre on the company buxkkixnxy holdings. Costs were approximately as fol- 
lows: {24,000 assessments to associations; $24,000 logging camp patrol and 
lumbering fires; $24,000 slash disposal (chiefly piling and burning). This 
cost is considerably above the average fox past seasons, but is by no means 
the highest. Damage during 1925 was neglicible; whereas, during 1914, the 
worst of recent years for this company, 62 million feet of timver ani a great 
deal of other property valued altogether at several hunired thovsand dollars 
were destroyed, and something like $70,000 was spent for fire suppression 
alone. 


Company officials hope that the $24,000 put into better slash dis- 
posal will result in eliminating much of the danger of such disastrous fires 
as this. Accurate cost records were kept on the slash disposal operation. 


ap! 
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At one camp piling anc burning cost $1.14 per Mi. Forced or progressive 
purning was done for 62 cents. Some spot and compartment burning was tried. 
The expense of slash disposal charged against the total cut amounts to only 
about 20 or 25 cents per thousand. Charged against the total areca protected, 
it comes to 13 cents an acre. 
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DISTRICT 2 — ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


Esprit de Corps: A former employee of the Forest Service once wrote "That 
old hag, Esprit de corps, is dead." ‘I didn't and don't believe it. In | 
some quarters, possibly, it has declined, but esprit de corps is essentially 
the spirit of the whole personnel. If disheartened stragglers drop out 
there are always recruits filled with fresh’ enthusiasm, ready to carry on. 
Maybe the spirit. is different; maybe our attempts to improve efficiency have 
“subtracted something of the zest with which thé old-timers tackled their 
work; maybe we chafe a little under so many objectives, and priorities, and 
schedules. But I wonder if those of us who wag our heads Boe a are not exer= 
cising that very human iedlewey to sigh for the "good old days." If so, 
We are wasting our time. There never was a better day than today. Tomorrow 
should be just as good. We do more Mine. do them better and in less time, 
than did the old-timers. We probably are just as willing to waive personal 
comfort and case as they. We have just as many men who work ‘day and night - 
on a-fire and who never find time for 211 their annual leave. 


We have grown older. Our leaders are no longer youths. Some of us, 
not leaders, but old in the Service, have substituted sober thought for en- 
thusiasm. Only youth follows blindly. Maturity obeys and retains its om 
Opinion. It can be led better than it cam be driven. So if we find that 
our philosophy has changed a bit, let's not be too quick to assume that the 
change is for the worse. Esprit de eons isn't dead; it isn't even See 
G.4.H. 


DISTR ICT 4 — INTERMOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


Bugs; The Black Hills beetlé epidemic in yellow pine on the Kaibab is appar- 
ently adout.at an end; at least the examination made last fall under the 
direction of F. P. Keen of the Bureau of Entomology shows that all except 
one small area has gone back to what is considered an endemic condition 
(less than 100 infesved trees per section). But Let it be gaid here that I 
am not at all sure that because less than 100 infested trees per section 
is considered endemic on the Keibab that the same number in other pleces and 
Darticnlarly with other beetles or other tree species would be considsred 
endemic. Then, too, you know, it ali depends on whether the said number of 
snfested trees per section occur in groups or are scattered singly over the. 
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in hastening the decline and certainly in saving a lot of timber that the 


“on the Kaibab plateau. The.infestetion existed in epidemic: form for 2 peri 


section. As I understand it, a.y time you find three or more infested 
trees together you'd better look out, and the more ypu find together the 
more you'd tstter stop, look, and listen; or rather; zet busy and do ; 
something. 


Why has the Kaibab infestation suddenly gone from an epidemic to an 
endemic (normal) condition? How should I know? If we just knew that we'd 
be in a good way toward solving our insect problem. The Bureau of Entomol= 
asy are studying this and we hope that they will soon determine the govern= 
ing factors. Not being an entomologist and therefore not responsidle for 
an entomological opinion, I feel safe in guessing that the decline in whe 
infestation is due to a combination of causes. Among them are certainly 
(1) predators, (2) parasites, and (3) man. ‘The order of importance? You 
guess, Among cther factors are probably (i) weather, (2) fungi. Maybe 
climatic conditions are the most important of all, but we don't know yet 
what effect climatic conditions have. 


I am convinced of one thing, however, and that is that the "man" 
factor er cause can nut wholly be ignored. Surely the killing of the bil-— 
lions ef beetles in the treatment of 45,093 trees had some efiect - probab] 


bugs we killed would otherwise have killed. 


Centrol cperations were carried on by the Bureeu of Sntomology, Park 
Service, and Forest Service during ue years 1922,. 1923, 1924, and 1925. 
During that time we treated 45.C°93 trees containing about 16 million feet 


B.M. We peeled over 7 million square feet of bark. We spent over $60,000. 


And the little black devils killed 150 million feet of western yelle 
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pine? 


This is SSG aa EI Jl per cent of the total stand of yellow pine 


od of G6 or 7 years. I say 6 or 7 becouse it started in 1919 or 1920 and 
am assuring that it is now over — I may be wrong at either end - maybe it 
wili "bust out" again.--C.B.lM. 


DISTRICT 5 - CALIFORNIA DISTRICT 
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The Tractors are Marcaing Onward: Toncgraphy on the Stanislaus Forest is, 
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on Sis whole, rather rough, and logging operators on the Forest have often= 
times declared that tractor loséing was totally unsuited to their condi- 
tions. They laughed at the idea when we suggested ib, and we suggested 
it often. Their timber was too big, tractors couldn't handle the huge 
sugar pine butts, the country was soo rosky and tov steen, and tractors 


and donkeys cculdn't be mixed in the same camp. "Sure, tractors vork fine” 


ghd 


up ‘north in level country «nd in medium sized timber, but on our opera- z 
tions? Ha! Ha! You Forest Service guys ere loony. You're not practical. 


fnd then, all of a sudden, three. "caterpillars" appeared at a camp 
of ‘the largest operator on the Forest, an operator who has long been an ex- 
ponent of the hig sh lead, and who also has the largest timber on the Forest. 
The "cats" worked so nicely that we understand a half dozen more have been 
ordered. Now watch all the operators hereabouts hanes their attitudes. 
The "Hai" will be reversed to an "Ahi" 


Verily, he who laughs last can laugh loudest.—-M.R.B. 


tree Breeding Station to be Established at Placersille: The iddy Tree 
Breeding Institute, under the direction of Lloyd Justin, has chosen Placer- 
ville as the site for its new experiment staticn. The particular aim of 

the research. work will be to develop improved strains of trees for use in 
private reforestation -— trees that will grow much faster than those now being 
used. An attempt will also be made to improve the quality of lumber produced 
by second growth trees. The institute, which is the only station of its 

kind in the world, is being financed by James G. Eddy, prominent lumberman 

of the Pacific Coast. 


He May Be Right: Ranger Charlie Congleton of the Ochoco says: "At the 
Ranger Meeting at Bend last spring, Mr. Osborne stated that we had days 
of low humidity in winter (even when it was very cold) same as we have 

in summer. I didn't say anything but I thought Maybe. 


"On December 17, I was on top of Wolf iMt., snow about a foot deep 
end cold wind blowing; snow drifting, and of course I wanted a fire. I 
gathered a load of moss and dead limbs off fir trees and piled it down on 
top of dry fir windfall, touched a match to it and away she went just like 
sugust 15. It looked like I was enout to have a crown fire in heavy fir 
timber. I wished for a shovel so I could throw snow on it to cool it dom. 
Boys, don’t argue with the boss — he may be right." 
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fo Make Winkle Bar Famous: The Forest Service has received an application 

from Zane Gray for a summer. home and study, to be located on Winkie Bar on 

Rogue River on the Siskiyou. Winkle Bar, like many others along the Rogue, 

has been held for many years as a mining claim. It has shifted from one 

Claimant to another until it is difficult to trace the chain of alleged 
255 
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mobiles. He has found the right place.--A.H.W. 


eos DISTRTCD 7 — BAStER DISTRIOL Sided: Bs 
Fire Prevention Preparedness on the Pisgeh; “As a ssep in Sreparee en 
agains a repstision of tha paibyeak cf onuendierian that oconrred on 
Bent Creek in April 1925, we have gone to the City Bathers of Asne- 
ville for assistance." So writes Sunervisoxr Mattocn cf the Pasgan, 
"By the use of a littie "’pashing’ we are able te incorperase in tae 
*Presuppression® chapter cf the Fir e Fiano the foliowing items: 


ownership. At ene time, abuvt 1910, it was the basis for a stcck-promot 
scheme, in which a few thonsend dollars passed from the hands of 8 Sew — 
pecple, some -of them intimate fri ends, wh9 visioned nuggets being taken 
from the sand and gravel in bushel baskets. : 


The claim, er piece 6f ground, has never been worked excepy 1m wht 
early days, but has been under color ef a claim for cvec 20 yoarse It 
is the general opinion of mining men that the valiable deposits were 
worked out long ago. If that fact is established ana the Foresu Serv= 
ice can issue a permit, Zane Grey will be ieéseed on Fegue River, near 
the center of the Siskiyou Forest, for at least a portion of his time. 
He stated that he wanted a study where he would not be sun over oy avto~ 
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Organized Men Power 


60 esl Boy Seotis (15 to 18 years of age) to be released 

from seeocl on crdexs cf the Msyor Be ok ae = 
5 to 19 policemen ana 5 to 1) firemen . 
20 ~25 Pg GSS of the Public Works Department’ 


Transpes bat. AON 


Seven-passenger touring vacs of the Fire Chief and Asst. Chief 
Police Aare ment ~ 2 Dedge ticks aan 
Puviic Works Department - 10 trucks ae 


lliscellansous 


Commissary and First Aid Se-vice of Local Red Cross 
Cue pair bicedhcands 


These agencies have all been notified and will respond as needed, upon © 
call of the Mayor," 
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REDUCTION OF MAN-CAUSED FIRBS 
By John McLaren, D-~2 


The first concrete, fundamental fact to be recognized and reck- 
oned with in considering this subject is that there must be loyal and 
entmsiastic support from local people if success is to be hoped for. 
The Forest Service has empleyed, in varying numbers for different re- 
gions, men who are impressed with the fact that their first and most 
important duty is to prevent fire damage. If a man is found in the 
organization who lacks proper interest, enthusiasm, or energy, he must 
be and is promptly replaced. There pace therefore, been developed in 
the Service.an efficient group of field men who do not hesitate, at per- 
sonal sacrifice when necessary, to fulfill their rodeos ei lities in the 
best possible manner. ‘Thus a sood background is established for the 
serious consideration of the fire control problem. There is in place 
in the field a fine skeleton organization with which to work, but a lot 
of emphasis should be put on that word skeleton; for if we assume that 
we have the facilities and the men to handie the fire control job inde- 
pendently, we are, in my judgment, doomed to disheartening handicaps 
anc discouragement and, if not failure, at least only partial success. 


Success cannot be attained with any amount of money or with a 
greatly expanded paid force if we undertake to shoulder the entire re- 
sponsibility and try to carry the whole burden on our own backs Unless 
we have the approval and help of the local public, we cannot eo to 


make satisfactory progress, and Be anives appropriations would not bring 
it about. 


Coviously, then, an important function of the skeleton organiza-—- 
tion, aside from setting the example in prevention and suppression work, 
is to ."sell".the local public. The educational feature of the problem 
is one of the most important that the local Forest ’officer has to deal 
with. I do not mean educational work in the ordinary acceptance of the 


term, covered by illustrated lectures, newspaper articles, incidental 
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talks to Boy Scouts, Y.M.C.A., civic bodies and similar organizations,etc. ~ 


at yes 


These are good, immeasurably so, ani no cpportunity should be passed to 
take advantage of every occasion to further the work in this way, What 

I have in mind is the work of individual Forest officers through personal 
contact with the settler, the stockman, and the prospector, whether they 
be highly educated and polished or of the more humble, hill-billy type. 
There will be as many methods of approach and as many different ways of 
accomplishing desired results as there are individuals to deal with. 

Here is work to do that will tax to the utmost the ingenuity of every 
man who undertakes it, and success in any event will not come overnight. 
There will be failures at the first or second attempt, and maybe for a 
long period of time, but the man who really means to put it over will 

not take advantage of an easy alibi by pointing out that the particular 
individual is an undesirable citizen, lacks intelligence, and is an all- 
roond worthless human being. He will square his shoulders and remark 
"There is a man who, regardless of mental incapacity, physical appearance, 
or social contacts and interests, is worth while having on our side," and 
that Forest officer will work on the case until he has sold his prospect. 
In the meantime, he will tell you that his failure to have put it over is 
his personal responsibility - the other fellow is all right, there is good 
in him somewhere; and that Forest officer is going to continue to analyze 
and study the case until he does put it across, 


My point is, start right at home. When you have the home folks with 
you 100 per cent, you will see a change in the man-caused fire status. The 
home folks will spread fire propoganda in ever-widening circles, and with 
the Forest officers and home folks banded together and a massed movement 
extending over all the Forests ina region, the result is inevitable. 


It was suggested that in considering this subject the writer touch 
on specific measures and methods. There is not room in this article to g¢ 
more into detail, and, since I have an inclination to go into the subject 
of the reduction of railroad fires, I think I shall a little later make 
another attempt if the editor lets this one pass. .I have a feeling that 
the Rangers and Supervisors of D-2 are going to let loose a barrage of 
articles on this subject, since it is opened for porular discussion and 
they can give some mighty "specific" illustrations that apply aptly if 
they will. 


It is a tribute to the field men that man-caused fires have been 
decreasing generally for the past several years, as indicated by the chart 
on the preceding page. 
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& NINE-YEAR-OLD QUADRAT 
By Milo H. Deming, Fishlake 


During the summer of 1916, while conducting an experimental study 
of the sheep allotments in Sheep Valley on the Fishlake National Forest, 
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the more moist situations, Sneezeweed, clover; yarrow, aster, cinquefoil 
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Grazing gets tenth Bryant S. Martineau established two fenced enclosures 
and charted four quadrats. : 


4 ’ 


” 


Shan Valley is a portion. of the common use Summer range whose 


‘past history is a story of overgrazing. Sheep use has been very heavy 


while éattle use has béen’ somewhat restricted on gpg the presence 
of tall larkspur. : The ‘walley lies ‘at san elevation of 9,200 feet and is 
chiefly aspen timber type and open grassliond, The principal plant spe- 
cies growing in the aspen type are fescue: (Festuca viridula) and wild pea 
(Hedysarum suffurescens. } 4Ssociated, with these are large mourtain brome 
grass, poece pn grass, bluegrass, yarrow and’small aymuel weeds. The 
opén grass type is composed. of fescues, violet wheat grass, and porcu- 
‘pine grass on the drier portions, with redtop, timothy and bluegrass on 


and dandelion are the principal weed species and there is a scattering 
amount of Dish tet sage (Artemisia cana) in both ae Sat m ie . a 


One of the enediosuies established by Martineau is. in the aspen 
type and the other on epen grassland, each with a quadrat inside of it 
and. a check quadrat on a Reet area on the outside. 


-In July 2 1925 an attempt was made to rechart these ates for the 
purpose of determining what’ had happened in the nine years since their 


establishment. Unrortunately, only one quadrat. was sufficicntly well 
‘marked to be ebsolutely relodated and recharted.° This quadrat was in the 


open grassiand type, outside of the ericlosure and at the present time is © 
subject to sheep grazing from June 25 to aueuet es and to cattle eraciae 
from July’ 1 to Sepiember' 255°") pide : | 


; A comparison of the ‘¥916 and 1925 chart records reveals some inte 
esting developments. 


The quadrat as awhole has. made an increase-in the area occupied 
by plant.specimens fram. 221362 square inches in 1926'+to 466.40 sgqnare 
inches in 1925, or 112 per cent. Good forare species have increased from 
152.28 square inches to 312.98 square inches or 105 ver cent and poor 
forage species neve increased from 68.95 square incn2s to 154.92 sauare 
inches or 110 per cent. Violet, hawkweed, and timothy have disappeared, 
while violet wheat grass, fescue, cingvefoil, silere, lamtsouarter, hair 
grass, gentian, kmotweed and androsaze.have appeared en the area sixce 
the original charting. Provably che most sign. ficent change is the ap- 
pearence on the area of 59.98 square inches of wheat grass und 30,39. 
Square inckes of fescue which were not. present im-41916. Aster has also: 
made a remarkable increase of 56.03 square inches.” 

While it is true that poor forage species nove inorensed a greater 
percentage than good forage species, yet the acpearanve of She higher 
class of forage, notably fescue and wheat grass, is taken to iudivate a 
marked change for the better, 


pails 


Fora;e on the protected area inside the near-ky enclosure appeared 
to be very little differen: from that on the grased range outside except 
that the plants showed a more vigcerovs growth, 

it is realized that any conclusions drawn from such slight evidence 
le guadrat could show vious be at best highly speculative, but 
xc hening addition to the velicfs OF Loca 1 Orticers Shan jor 
ranges are improving. Our one regret is that we co not ‘have enough quad- 
rats scattered over our ranges to present indisputabie evidence of what 
s happenin on them. 
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oes COHNGR 
We are vrinting as the first article on local fire problems one 
from “Mac” McLaren, is Ghief of the Fire Department in District 2. 
It seems to us that discussion in the SERVICE EULRYIN of ways and means 
of preventing men-caused fires must of necessity vrove highiy inveresting, 
The BULLETIN shoatd te a piace where you can get ideas —- and give them. 
What vou see in it Me not aiways to be considered officiai. in Tact, what 
we want to do is present the various shades of thought current among the 
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2,600, not necessar et O- Sive ob OLPAGLal come imetons.. fn doing) this 
mistakes wiil be fhade to be sure, but what of that? Get ycur contribution 


ready. 
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WASEINGTON NOTES 
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Those Tax Stndies: The perscnnel of the new organisetion for Tax Studies 
so far as it bas been completed is.as follows: Dns Fred R. Pairchild, 
Professor of Hsoncomizs, Yale University, Economist in Canrge; Professor 
H. H. Chaonian, Yale: R. Clifford Hall ay ix Forest icauisition, 
Vater in Timber Section of Internal R R 


5 

evanus Service: louis R, Murphy, 
mow in Eccnomic fnavestigaticns, Forest Service. This sroup will be ang- 
mented later. 


Ce 


_New Name for the Arkansas; At the Inst Service Meeting it was proposed to 
e 


Chanse the nome of the Avkansas Forest to the Onachita (pronounce it your- 
self} on the grounds that there is apt to be eorfusion, for examnie, be- 
tween the Arkansas Navional Forest amd the National Forests of Arkansas, 
of which there ars two To get the sentimert, Col. Greeley called for 4 
vote of the meeting and Ouachita won.Fifteen to fourteen, 


Another State has Joined the sisterhood of forestry-minded commonwealths. 
This time it is Mississippi, making 33 in all. When it was announced 

at the Service Meeting, Mr. Sherman asked "Pete" what he would do when 
all 48 were in the fold, and it seems that Peters has designs on Porto 
Rico, Alaska, the Philippines - in fact, as it impressed us, any area 

- where trees will grow. 
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Demosthenes: Attend Us: 411 persons in the Washington office who are 
even slightly suspected of possessins oratorical ability are being 
drafted for use during American Forest Week. We feel we must keep up 
with the field. 


------~}----—-- 
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FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 
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atory. The schedule is arranged to enable those who wish to do so to 
take both courses on one trip to the Laboratory. Several double enroll- 
ments have already been made for the June course. 


The gluing course is for executives, foremen, ani others from 
shops or factories where glued wood products are manufactured and for 
those making or selecting glue and gluing equipment. The characteris- 
tics of different glues and methods of gluing the common woods are points 
covered in the gluing course. Demonstrations are given in mixing differ- 
ent kinds of glues. and in making and testing glued joints. 


The kiln drying course is given to executives, foremen, and kiln 
operators engaged in the artificial seasoning of wood. The instruction 
covers the design, construction, and equipment of the types of kilns used 
for drying various commercial species, characteristics of different spe- 
cies as related to proper drying, drying defects and how to prevent them, 
and comparison of the effects of kiln drying and air seasoning. Iumber 
green from the saw will be dried in the demonstration kiln run which is a 
feature of the course. 
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DISTRICT 1 - NORTHERN DISTRICT 
Mining Claims Cancelled: On March 17 a decision by the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office held for cancellation seven of a group of 12 
plecer mining claims on the Nezperce National Forest containing about 
185 acres and having an estimated timber stand of slmost 2,000,090 feot, 
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valued at over $5,000. Five of the claims were favorably recommended 
for patent and were not protested by the Forest Service. Considerable 
sold has been taken from two large pits which open up gravel in an 
ancient river channel 2t opposite ends of the group. It was the claim- 
ant's theory that the channel also traverses the other seven clalias. 

The only work upon these claims was in surface material which failed 

to show sufficient values to justify mining operations. The Mineral 
Examiner of the Forest Service contended that it is purely a matter 

of speculation whether the gravel channel underlies the surface material 
which has an average depth of about. 150 feet. 


The thing that is noteworthy about this case is that both sides 
submitted expert testimony on the geology of the area. ‘the apparently 
sounder views expressed by one of the Government witnesses seemingly 
greatly influenced the Gommissioner, who based his conclusions wholly on 
the lack of mineral showing and did not give any weight to the element 
of lack of good faith as indicated by the timber values at stake. 


Montana Stock Growers Association Endorses New Grazing 1 Bill; At its 
annual convention in Billings, Montana, March 30, the Montana Stock 
Growers passed a resolution endorsing the new srazing legisiation as pro- 
posed by the Secretaries of igriculture and Interior. Mr. Dan C. Case- 
ment addressed the meeting and was well and favorably received. Mr. 
Casement explained briefly that his job was to review the "'Rachford" re- 
port and make recommendations. He made it quite clear that he had a keen 
appreciation of srass values and was for conservation in their use. 


eases 3 - SOUTHWESTERI | DISTRICT 


What_is Forestry? "Oh, so you are in the Forest Service. What do you 

do — ride around and look for fires?" - How many times have you heard 

these or similar remarks? I have heard them many times end it has sug- 
gested to me that these impressions on the part of many outsiders are the 
result of our continuous hammering on fire, fire through PR work, almost 

to the total exclusion of other Service work. This is probably because 

we apparently need their assistance in fire prevention more than in our 
other activities. But it has created the very sencral idea that our duties 
consist of fire protection. I believe that our Anerican Forest Week activ- 
ities should be devoted to giving a general outline of the facts of the 
forestry situation in the country; show the extent of the National For- 
ests and touch on their various resources,- timber, watershed, grazing, 
recreation, etc. We should explain our aims anda how we are protecting 

and developing these lends. Cover fire as an important part of the job 

but not all of it.--F.L.K., Coconino, 


Taking g Advantage of Snecialists: Supervisors are urged to recognize the 
training teasure of assignments of Rangers or other Ferest officexs to 
specliai project work such as studies work under way on various Forests 
ani party work of various kinds, Viewed from the training angle, every 
advantage should be taken locally to give Forest officers an.opportunity 
to participate in such. work to a sufficient extent at least to make them 
capable of supplementing the formal prejects with individual observa- 
tions. as occasion therefor demands. At the Denver Conference it was 
brought out quite clearly that specialists should not be self-perpetu- 
ating but that through the training process we should aim to make more 
and more unnecessary the use of specialists on less important transac- 
tions.--F. C.W.P. 


DISTRICT 4 - wee DISTRICT 
Tinber Stands: A compilation of eens on the timber stands of all 
the National Forests in the country has recently been completed by the 
Washington office, Some op the facts shown ‘may be of interest to sta- 
tistically-minded persons. 


District 4 has more timber than either District 3 or District 2, 
beating out District 2 by a narrow margin of about one billion feet, 
District 6 has the most, about six times as mmch as District 4, which. 
has 36,652,589 M feet. The State.of Idaho. stands fifth in the amount 
of National Forest saw timber, being exceeded by Oregon, California, 
alaska, and Washington, in the ordex nomed. Utah stands eleventh in the 
list and Nevada twentieth. There arc now thirty-five States andi Terri- 
tories containing National Forest timber and many of the eastern States 
exceed Nevada-in quantity, although their area ‘is’ vastly smaller than 
that cf the Navada National Forests. Georgia, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
Ternessee, Virginia, New Hampshire and Arkansas 911 contain more Nation-= 
al Forest timber than that State. 


District 1 has more lodgepole pine than any other species. In 
District 2, Engelmann Roe 4CO4S; in Districts 3, 4, and 5, westem 
yellow pine is the chies species, and in District 6. Douglas fir.. Dis- 
trict 4 has more hardwoods shan any, other district (aspen) ana -is also 
credited with more blue spruce. and juniper of saw timber size, than any” 
other District. ‘bod ; 


Four Forests in District 5 and eight. Forests in Pistrict 6 have 
more timber than the Idaho Forest, the leader in ‘District 4, No For- 
ests in Districts 1, 2, or 2 exceed the Idaho (about 8 billion feet). 


(They mast use small saw timber in District 4.--Ba.) 


DISTRICT 5 - CALIFORNIA DISTRICT 
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A a 
Putting One Over: For once we have put one over on a crooked "inining" 
outfit as the following item from the March 25, 1926, Los Angeles Times 
shows: 


“Cyril J. (Free Lot) O'Gonnor yesterday was ordered to pay 
fine of $1001 or serve 121 days in the city jail after he was convicted 
by a. jury of petit larceny, obtaining money under false pretenses and 
false advertisins. 


O'Connor was tried before Judge William Frederickson, on charges 
filed in connection with the sale of building lots at Big Bear Lake. 
O'Connor advertised and sold quit claim deeds to the lots when he had no 
clear title of transfer, according to Deputy City Prosecutor Reams." 


The game being. worked was a "raw' one even for Southern California. 
Mineral locations were plastered on valuable recreation lands in the Big 
Bear region, the claims were surveyed out into town lots, ani were sold 
to some 2,000.“suckers" of all kinds, a quit claim deed being given. 


AS usual in such cases "Ole" Friedhoff helped put the skids under 
them. The District Attorney of Los Angeles County comments as follows 
in a letter to Friedhoff; 


"Please accept my sincere thanks for the assistance you rendered 
us in this matter as your testimony was the basis of the entire case." 


Now it ig about time for some one to demand an investigation of 
the Forest Service for interfering with "mining" in the Forests.--L.A.B. 


Real Traders: In 1923 the Shasta Forest exchanged 27.79 acres of cut-. 
over National Forest land for 2,828.36 acres of Weed Company land, all 
of which the company classed as cut-over, and valued at #1 per acre. 

The Government land was about one mile een the company's logging town 
of Tennant, and, on the basis of one special use application and by 
working our imagination overtime, we were able to figure a present value 
of $2,834.75 for the 27.79 acres. We now have a timber sale going on, 
in which we scaled 174,640 feet of yellow pine vaiued at $523.92 and 
marked 300 M feet more, located on part of the "cut-over" land we re= 
ceived, -~B.C0.G,. 
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DISTRICT 6 - NORTH PACIFIC DISTRICT 


Suspicious: Ranger Bill Sethe of the Rainier Forest reports; "Hank, 
the hired man from down the valley, rushec into the R. S. the other d 
witn first reports of a mirder on Smith Creek Ridse. I1 started drageim 
my feet off the mahogany but remembered the vertical nature of the ridge 
scenery ana promptly decided murders were for sheriffs. So Hank dashed 
on, later returning in a fast car from Morton with deputy, J. P., and 
undertaker. Leaving the car they toiled up and ae th the chaparral 
and around the cliffs to the newly-made grave. 4ncad breathlessly un- 
covered - the charred remains of a fine example of dead camp fire? 


The J.P. when interviewed later did not give a very coherent state 
ment. it was gathered, though, that he recommends the labelling of all 
graves, noting the contents on a weather-procfed card." 


The Little Gold Forest Service Badges can now be secured in Portland from 
We Ss llyers , & manufacturing S eeee located at 512 Swetland Building 
The price is $1.50 and the pins sre very well made, the letters and the 
little tree standing out quite distinctly. They are complete with safe=¥ 
ty catch. 


DISTRICT 7 - BASTORN DISTRICT? 


Live Stuff; The following letter was sent, unier date of March 20, to 
1,300 fire wardens and cooperators on the Shenandoah Naticnal Forest. 
Read it ana then wonder no Langer at the small part played by that For- 
est in the man- caused fire record, with local public relations like this 
in vogue; 


"Dear Friend: 


I am a little late writing you this spring and I hasten to get my 
message to you before the fire season cleans up the snow and dries out 


the leaves ani keeps me’so busy that I have no time to tell you of some 
of the things we have been accomplishing along fire prevention lines 


4 survey of the eater 08" lend in oni adjacent to the Forest 
has convinced me that the everase timber owner is not equipped to protect 
his holdings from fire, its most “ degtugebine enemy, without an expenii- 
ture unreasonably in excess of good business practice, and we have de-= 
cided that it would be possible, with our facilities andi organization, 
to extend to private timber owncrs at 2 very nominal figure approxi matelie 
lg per acre per annum, the same protection as is accorded the National 
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Forest. Since it would be impractical, of course, to handle this work at 
i¢ per acre where the acreage is very small, a manimnum’ charge of 31.00 per 
annua has been established. If 5 own timbered land in or closely ad- 
jaceut to the Forest, and wish to have us protect it for you on this basis, 
I shall be slad to hear from-you and to explain our plan in detail. 


The President has again set aside the week of April 18-24 a 
American Forest Week. You will hear: further from us about it and we hope 
For your. cooperation in making it a real Forest Week 


You were, no doubt, interested in ‘ue Apple Blossom Special and 
its message from the Vai hey to the soushern States. It has now returned 
to the Valley and reports Aiond erful trip, We sent with them panpniets o 
the Valley,.a history of “the Shenandoah National Forest, and a panel of 
photographs taken on the forest. The panel, which i consider a very at- 
tractive one, is: now oa display in this office and I would be very glad 
to have you come in and look it over at any.time. I am sending you a 
copy of the history with this letter. Can you give us some interesting 
facts that have been overlocked? 


Some of our most attractive. photographs have been made into lantern 
Slides, and I feel. sure you and your family vould enjoy seeing them. You 
Will recosnize practically every picture. They will be at the disposal 
of the Ranger in charge of your district, and he will be clad to arrange 
to show them at schools, churches, or other public gatherings 
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We are counting on you as always to help us make this a FIRE 
FIRE SEASON. - It has been done, we can Go it again. 


Very sincerely yours, 
S. H. MARSH, ORES? SUPERVISOR." 


It 
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DISTRICT 8 - ALASKA DISTRICT 


Development of the Pulp and Paper Industry: The great future forest in- 
oF ane is the mamatecture of pulp end paper, ma especially 

Newsprint paper. ‘The ae National Forests of D-8 are capable of protuc- 
ing 1,500,000 tons of ne vsprint oe wer in perpetuity. This is one-half 
of the present total i eens ts of the United States. 


Cheap and abundant power is second only in importance to the timber 
Hsupply in the development of the newsprint. industry and this exists in 
Alaska in the form of water power. Five huncred thousand horse power is 
oO 


required for an annual production of 1,500,000 tons of paper, and investi- 
Gations made to date show this amount of power to be available. 
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Other favorable factors for the industry include water transperta-— 
tion for logs from the woods to the mills and for paper from the mills to 
market; low logging costs as the time is readily accessible and the vwol-= 
ume per acre is high; a climate which permits of mill operations and 
shippins firoamnoue the yeare 


Changins conditions in the paper industry indicate that Alaska 
should become an important source of supply for newsprint in the near 
future. Extensive investigations are beings made of the possibilities 
for the industry on the Tonzass Forest, Over 800,000 acres of pulp tim- 
ber have been cruised and mapped and all of the larger power sites have 
been surveyed to show their capacities andi cost of development. 


Assistant. District Forester Heintzieman is now on leave in the 
States and Canada spreading the good gospel to hasten this too-long-de= 
layed industry in Alaska.--J.M.W. 


Reforestation in Southeastern Alaska: No extensive lanis need, or appar= 
ently ever will need, artificial werorostaecen in Southeastern Alaska. 
This is country with abundant precipitation, mild climate, ond very low 
fire hazard, thus presenting conditions which are very favorable for 
natural restocking of cut-over areas ani lisht burns. All cut-over areas 
examined, now show adequate reseneration. . The chief problem regarding 
reforestation in Southeastern Alaska is the control of species in the next> 
stand. The forests of Southeastern Alaska, comprised principally of West- 
ern Hemlock, Sitka Spruce, Western Red Cedar, ‘and Alaska Cedar, are chief-= 
ly valuable for the manufacture of pulp and paper. Present-day methods 

of manufacture require, in Alaska, not less than 25 per cent rpruce wood. 
Timber reconnaissance work indicates that an average of 20 per cent of the 
virgin forast ig spruce. The chief object of management, therefore, must 
be to secure at least 25 per cent spruce in the next stand.--J.M.W. 
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Me es ve 2). BONDS: FOR, PLANING, 
Ts bel aie oh wer, By Allen S. Peck, D-2 


i Through the kindly indulgence of the powers which preside over 
. .our destiny at Washington, the Rocky Mountain. District Has been allowed 
“to spend about 40 per cent of the Service plant ing funds for the last 
few years, With this money, as a result partly of favorable conditions 
_ end partly, we hope, of the painstaking care and skill of our little 
_. group of planting experts, tie District has succeeded in planting well 
over 50 per cent of the total ares, /planted’ throughout the National 
; Forests each year, our. score runnin’ as high as 58° per cent in One re- 
cent year. e 


“Now comes the news that, with no prospect of an increase’ in plant- 
ing funds ané with an ever-increasing deman&’ for planting on’eastern 
Forests, purchase areas, and recently-added military reservations, our 
‘District faces a cut: in, planting ‘funds and reduced program within the 
next few years. * pls is’ said that the’ Eastern’ District has the makings 

Mb a hundred thousand acre. planting program right in its dooryard and 
that it is particularly essential that, the newly acquired lands be 
placed in production ‘at the earliest possible date. It is said’that 
the public demands this,’ and with reason, and that it will look askance 
at a forest administration whi¢h does not produce forests. 


Well, the same argument will hold for the Rocky Mountain District. 
We estimate that there are altogether a million acres of non-restocking, 
burned-over lands in the District which require planting to place them 
on a productive basis within the reasonably near future. Not only that, 
but we are embarking or trying to embark upon a rather extensive ex- 
change and purchase program in the Laké States. The situation now faced 
by District 7 will also hit us between the eyes before we have progressed 
_ very far with. this progran, for certainly. a large part of the lends to 
“be acquired’ - it will bé safé to say 50 per cent = will rieed” artificial 
restocking in order to assure the degree of productivity which the pub- 
jic¢ will certainly expect under, Government protection and administration. 


It seems to me that the success and worth-whileness of our extension 
program denena very largely upon our ability to reforest, and that 
with reacciable speed. For further facts pertinent to this sub ject, 
see the oresser's Annual Report dated October 10, 1925, Pages 28, 
29 aud 50, if you have not aiready read it. You will find it instru 
tive and convincing. 


This perhaps unseemly exhibition of public mourning is not in- 
tenddd as a wail against the decree of duly constituted authority. 
from it. Our case will be presented with due decorum through proper 
channels and will have to rest upon its merits. What I want to sugge 
is the utter futility of continuing to think of forest planting on th 
National Forests as an item to be paid for out of current appropriati 
year by year. The Forester has attempted to present to Congress the 
need for an enlarged planting program and will doubtless continue to 
do so, and perhaps with some degree of success, but it is apparent th 
any great increase will be frowned upon, for the present at least, as 
being inconsistent with the general financial program of the Federal 
Government. 


Why not, then, regard planting frankly as a capital investment 
for which special provision should and must be made? I was much inte 
ested to note in a recent issue of the LUMBER WORLD REVIEW a suggestit 
regarding the bonding of forest lanis for the purpose of putting them 
in a productive condition immediately. I hope the LUMBER WORLD REVIEI 
other mediums of publicity, and organizations will take this idea up 
and push it hard. More power to them! 


Let's all. raise our sights and think in terms of large invest- 
ments mow, in our lifetime, in reforestation projects. Surely if we 
all get to using the same wave length, the impact of these combined 
thought waves is bound to have some effect. In the words of Walter 
_ Mulford in his ringing “Chal lenge" to foresters before the Society of 
American Foresters a year ago last December, "Why not several billions 
- of dollars, if necessary, to get forests going in America Nowe" ; 
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Ady . ‘dayzotL Es. AND PLANS: OF RESEARCH 
By By Earle He, Chere e bieteties = 
The primary ‘objeétive of the Branch, of Research is research, the 
purpose of which is to obtain the ‘scientific: foundation. for and thus 
help ensure; a Ai ad 


, A.  Swpplies’ Of. seis an}. other essential ise products 
suitable in qwahity and. go in ee for. national needs.* 
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B. The grestest indirect benefits from the forests in the 
regulation of streamflow, prevention of erosion, etc. 


C. The largest and pest forage crops and their fullest utiliza- 
tion consistent with A and B. 


D.. The fullest and. most profitable use of forest land. 


Classes of Research 


+ 


I, Silvicultural.--To help ensure general objectives A, B, and D and to 


a smaller. extent C, 


Silvicultural research should in general supply for all PURE and. 
forest conditions the scientific foundation for: 


ae Methods of cutting, “site TeREISIe slash disposal. 
bd. Artificial reforestation. 

ec. Cultural og eae such as thinnings. 

de The determination of volume growth and yields. 


e. Protection against fire; fire suppression. and also possible 
Benet eet uses of fire; protection against aad methods of control of 
fungous diseases and insect epidenics. supplementing from the silvical 
side the work of pathologists and entomologists; similar work for destruc- 
tive animalss 


f. Forms of management for the rezsulation of streamflow, preven- 
tion of ercsion, and special fcrest products such as naval stores. 


e. The preceding must involve both empirical investigations and 
fundamental investigations of ecology, physiology, soil science, dendrol- 
ogy, genetics, etc. 


h. The entire group of investigations should make possible max 
imum timber crops of the higshest grade material of desirable species 
and of the maximum benefits from forest influences The general progress 
of silvicultural research shguld be from the icy or empirical towards 
the fundamental. Programs shovld be: concentrated on only the number of 
problems on which real progress can be made instead of scatterin; over 
& wide field. 


Silvicultural research is being concentrated at a series of For- 
est Experiment Stations, The forest Service program calls for one ¢ta- 
tion in each important forest region cf the continental United States, 
11 in ell, with additional stations eventually in Alaska and the West 
Indies, 
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One objective in the orgenizstion of the Forest Experiment 
Stations is a well-rourd2d-out attack on ali phases of the timber 
growing probiem in recognition of the fact that the forest is a com- 
plex biological unit, with many interrelated forms of life and inter- 
acting environmental factors. On the staffs of the stations foresters 
from the Forest Service are being supplemented by pathologists from the 
Bureau of Plant industry, entomologists from the Bureau of Entomology, 
and zoologists from the Biological Survey. Arrangements are being 
made for meteorologists from the Weather Bureau.e. Soil scientists will 
later have to be furnished by the Forest Service or the Bureau of Soils 


The organization plan of each station calls for a central head-= 
quarters for the technical staff, a series of branches or centers of 
work, one at or near headquarters, ani a limited number of others, each 
representative of a subregion. The experimental work is being concen- — 
trated at these branches. Experimental-demonstration forests will be 
developed at the more important branches, ani wherever feasible will 
among other things include natural areas. Such forests should offer 
an exceptional opportunity for study, training, and demonstration. 


Objectives as to classes of owners to be served include: 


a. The Federal Government, for the National Forests on all 
problems. 


b. Private owners on regional problems, or until other researel 
agencies are available, on local problems as well. 


Cc. States on regional problems, and on all problems until they 
can develop their own research agencies. 


Il. Grazing research.--To help ensure general objectives B, C, ani D, 
and to a smaller extent A, Also to help ensure the largest and best 
forage crops and their fullest utilization, on the non-forested west- 
ern ranges. 

Grazing research should in general supply for all forage types 
and range conditions ani for different classes of domestic livestock 
the scientific fovndation for: 

a. Systems of forest range management. 
be. Methods of handling livestock on forest ranges. 


c. The determination of range carrying capacity. 4 


d. Protection of ranges from rodent ani other forms of damage, 
and of livestock from poisonous plants, etc. 
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-e. The correlation of range use by livesteck and game. 


f. The preceding will include a large volume ef both empirical 
research and of fundamental research on ecology, food values, influences, 
physiology,. genetics, and taxonomy « of the Sober en ote forest vegetation 
or forage. 


Se The entire group of investigations should make possible the 
maximum forage crops and their maximum utilization by livestock consist- 
ent with timber growing and the prevention of erosion. 


Grazing research is being concentrated at a series of Range Experi- 
ment Stations, A regional program which provides for 5 stations has been 
formulated for ‘the West similar to that of the Forest Sxperiment Stations. 

- Some provision must sooner or later be made for the East. The work is 

. being closely correlated with or in actual cooperation with the Bureaus 
of Plant and Animal Industry, Agricultural Economics, and the Biological 
Survey. 


Objectives as to classes of owners to be served include: 


a,.The Federal Government, for the National Forests and the 
ranges of the public domain. 


Die Pauvehe lan downers and livestock growers. 
fgg) Forest pees Reccaronmeel 5 help ensure general objectives A and D, 


In general forest products research should supply the scientific 
foundation for: 


Qe caesar the aga on EnSs Bere eee by reducing waste, 


be Stimulating the growing of timber and thus the use of land 
through more.comrlete utilization and hence higher returns to landowners. 


c. Making wood serve more efficientiy and hence bringing ebout 
other large financial economies if peat the saving of wood itself. 


ad, the preceding Aaeabeteaicee hod batie for the wood of all Ameri- 
can species, with emphasis on the more important, both empirical and 
fundamenta} research on the structure, strength, heat and moisture rela- 
tionships, and other physical. properties, the eheniean properties, and 
the reJation between properties and erowing conditions. 


Gr They icewie nevecad tate; ambenthan tions ee all conversion 
processes such as logging, lumber manufacture, and remanufacture, season= 
ing, pulp ond paper making, wood distillaticn, etc.; the protection oy 
preservative treatment or otherwise against fire, insects, fungi, end 
marine organisms; of design and specifications; the properties essential 
$0 specific uses; of the proper correlation or integratinn of industries 
to ensure full use; and of all wood uses. 
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f. Other products such as resins, guns, natural preservatives 
tannins, dyes, and other extractives require research along somewhat 
the same general lines as wood. 


Forest products research is being concentrated primarily at the 
Forest Products Laboratory, with relatively small-scale activities at 
four Forest Products Offices, The Forest Products Laboratory is nation 
al in its field. The District Products Offices are regional for a re= 
stricted investigative field. The Washington Office of Forest ?roducts 
attempts only a small amount of research as an incidental activity. 


One objective of the Forest Products Laboratory is a well-rounde 
out attack on the entire wood utilization problem, in recognition of th 
“fact that wood is a complex biological product, all the properties, ete 
of which are interrelated. Engineers, chemists, physicists, foresters, 
etc., are employed by the Forest Service; pathologists are detailed 
from the Bureau of Plant Industry; plans are being perfected for the de 
tail of entomologists from the Bureav. of Entomology. 


One objective as to ela secutor owners, etc., to be served include 


a.» The Federal Government on the utilization problems of the 
National Forests. 


b. Private owners and manufacturers on the broader and more 
fundamental questions as an ultimate objective, but on more local and 
empirical questions also until other research agencies come into the 
field. 


24 in 
While the chief objectives of the Products Offices are/extension 
to be discussed later, they conduct some research which does not requi 
laboratory facilities either independently or in cooperation with the 
' Forest Products Laboratory. 


IV. Forest Hconomics,--To help ensure general objectives A, B, C, and 


Forest economics research should in general supply the scientifie 
foundation for the forest policy of landowners, whether Federal, State, 
or private, and of the forest industries. The kini of investigations 
necessary are illustrated by the following: 


a. Forest land, its area, classification, ownership, and the 
economic effects of use and nonuse. 


b. Timber. Existing supplies; cut, requirements, growth, im- 
ports, exports, and substitution; the economic ani social effects of 
shor tages, , 
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c. Forest. fitance, The economic feasibility of timber grow- 
ing, including costs, such as protection, insurance, taxaticn, etc., 
and returns such as stumpage prices; such investigations shoulda be 
constructive as well as merely fact finding, as, for instance, in for- 
est taxation; the determination of the proper balance between costs and 
returns as in fire protection 4nd as an aid to efficiency, and in other 
phases of forest administration. 


d. The mamufacture cf forest products, costs, returns, finance 
in general, markets and marketing, some phases of operating efficiency, 
the economic side of utilization and waste, ete. 


e. The distribution of forest products, Costs in relationship 
to timber growing and stumpage prices on the one hand, and market prices 
of the procucts on the others 


f. Similar investigations fo other products of the forest such 
as forage and livestock, for forest influences, etc. 


Research in forest economics is now concentrated in Washington, 
except for the forest Taxation Inquiry at New Haven, and some work by 
the District Products Offices, the Forest Products Laboratory, and 
the Forest Experiment Stations, 


; in next week's issue Extension of the results of Research will be 
discussed. : 


GRAZING LEGISLATION 
By Will &. Barnes, Washington iio 4 


The present situation regarding grazing legislation is avout as 
follows: ; 


The substitute for the Stanfield Bill, S. 2584, which tith a few 
slight changes is practically the Department's last bill and the same 
as Senator Norris‘ Bill, S. 3698, has been favorably reported from the 
special committee of which Senator Stanfield is chairman. The bill is 
now on the calendar but with very little chance for its being considered 
before adjournment, which is planned for June first at the latest. 


On April 5, Senator Norris introduced another National Forest 
grazing bill as S. 3885. This was drawn up by Mr. Philip P. Wells, 
former Law Officer of the Service now connected with Governor Pinchotts 
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administration in Pennsylvania. It is a short bill, and undertakes to 
define grazing preferences based on. our classifications, A, B, and C. 
This we feel is not a safe plan from an administrative standpoint. 

Wot flexible enough. Established by an act of Congress grazing prefer- 
ences could be changed by Congress only, a most unsatisfactory situa- 
tion for the Service eas well as the permittee, 


‘Fees are to be established by the Secretary, based on the "pro- 
spective vaiue of the forage," which we: feel is rather an uncertain basis 


The measure safeguards.the Forests along strong conservation ideas 
and defines at some length the position of grazing 2s an activity on Na- 
tional Forests, We feel it does not go as far in this direction as the 
Norris bill S. 3698. : | 


Senator Norris has also introduced a bill, S. 3963, covering graz= 
ing on the public domain lands in;Alaska, which has some interesting fca- 
tures, Grazing districts up there are to be established at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior. It places the administration with 
that official but calls for the cooperation of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in handling plant and animal life with especial emphasis on the 
reindeer problem, which the Biological Survey of the Department has been 
studying for several years past. The fees tobe charged are established 
on the same basis as in the general public domain bill; they are to be 
"moderate" and established at the discretion of the Secretary. 


After deducting costs of administration’ the remainder of the fees 
is to be turned over to the Territory of Alaska for local purposes. Fees 
are to be paid annually or semi-annually as the Secretary may direct. 


The bill provides for free grazing of the reindeer belonging to 
"Native Eskimo and half breeds who have not severed their relations with © 
their people or exercised the right of franchise." These may graze 
free any number of animals they own-or control. In connection with this 
it is interesting to note that recently the officials in charge of the 
reindeer business up there have arranged for a general movement south- 
ward of the reindeer herds the intention being to concentrate them in the 
region adjacent to the Government railroad between Anchorage and Fair- 
banks. This will give them an opportunity to ship meat which they cannot — 
do at present. It will be an interesting experiment for the range in the 
Fairbanks region of quite a different class of forage - meaning moss when 
reindeer are considered - and the animals may not take kindly to the 
change in environment, 
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"TECHNICAL" FORESTERS 
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By C. G. Bates, Rocky Mountain Exp. Sta. 


What Calkins had to say in the February 1 SERVICE BULLETIN has 
mach of truth in it. We can't argue with anyone as to the advantages 
a "practical" man has, and a sturdy one, 


We cannot agree so fully with Hutchins and Putnam in the 4pril 5 
number. Particularly we can't "fall" for the statement thet "upon enter- 
ing the Forest Service the sooner a college-bred man forgets all the for- 
estry he ever mew, the better off he is." Whether said in jest or seri- 
ousness such a statement is today untnuc. 


Preachments get nowhere. I therefore state it as a fact that not 
10 per cent of the foresters in the Forest Service know the technique of 
the job which faces them immediately, and men who know that technique 
are certainly what we mean by "technical foresters." I refer to the job 
of putting a Forest, or any unit of a Forest, on a sustained-yield basis. 
fnd the above statement refers to as many of the college graduates, at 
least within one or two per cent, as of the more ambitious group of self- 
made men whom we are pleased to denote as “real foresters." 


Of course, if one were compelled to make a mmmagement plan,- in-= 
cluding a prognostication of sustained yield,- for only one unit of a 
Forest, and hed the remainder of the Forest and of adjacent Forests to 
fall back upon for any over-cut which occurred, one could do a pretty 
rough job today and "get away with it." But I ask you, would any "prac- 
tical" business man tolerate a bookkeeper whose knowledge of his job was 
so hazy that his books might miss a balance by from 15% to 254, even though 
he were an excellent handy man around the office? 


To make the charge more specific, I venture the statement that not 
more than the 10% referred to can collect the growth data needed for 4 
yield prognostication in an acceptable form, or, given such data in ex- 
actly the form needed, can escape all of the purely mathematical stumbling 
blocks in the way of a correct calculation of future yiclds. 4nd I am not 
implying any silvicultural knowledge at all, such as might be needed to 
draw “prediction curves” with a semblance of accuracy, to allow for a 
death rate in the stand, and similar contingencies, 


It is time to stop beratin; "technical forestry" and to develop a 
little professional pride in the technique of the jobs on hani today. 
Leaders in the Service, as well as the lowliest, can afford to get out 
their shelf-worn tectbooks and try to recall "how it is done." Failing 
this, I shudder to think of the day when forestry may be”’#old" to the 
timberland owners as 4 whole and we as a group be asked to figure their 
possible profits. 


Let’s have the next Pack Prize for an article on "How to Handle a 
Tract of Timber on a Businesslike Basis." Show me, if you can by any spe- 
cific facts, whether Uncle Sam, for example, is going to lose 4% or make 


Os 


4% on his timber holdings, Due allowance may be made for any factors 
not actually determinable = acts of God, of Legislatures, etc. 


Ti eth es 


YB EDITOR'S CORNER 


"Technicians and Others" seems to be a live subject if the edito 
can judge by his morning's mail. We are giving you C. G. Bates’ though 
about it, and have a fine article by Colonel Greeley for next issue. 


You technicians {and others) who have something to say on ovr col 
mon interest problems ought to use the SERVICH BULLETIN to let the rest 
of us know what you have found out. It may help us. 


DISTRICT 1 - NORTHERN DISTRICT 
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Lath Production in the Inland Spire: During the year 1925, 35 band 
Milis in this “region ome! dl. QCO M toara feet of Lumber. As @ 
by-product in this process opprsoaimately LTL million lath were maenvtacs 


tured. Several of iarioh milis make no lath and a majority do not atten 
to secure all the lath possibie from the mixed woods. ‘the following 
production by species docs not therefore represent the maximum obtain-= 
aole from these specics, but, rather, indicates the average amount of 
lath now produced per Il feet of Lumber cut: 


No. of Lath No. of Lath 
per M! .of per M! of 

SpEeLeS Inmber Cut Species pe 
Idaho white pine 185 Cedar 63 
Western yellow pine 156 Spruce 59 
Larch — Douglas fir 57 411 pine 170 
White fir 80 " mixed 64 
" woods 135 
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DISTRICT 3 -— SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
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D-3 Grazing Reconnaissance Accomplishments; From April 17 to November I 


of iast yesr, the Reconnaissance crew en 371,942 acres of the Frise: 
and Tulerosa Districts of the Apache Forest and, the Elk Mountain Distric 


106 


of the Datil Forest, at a cost of 3.0204 per acre. Average acres per man 
per day covered were 1094. ‘In the Veeoead vear 1925, 89,415 acres were 
covered by the intensive horseback method af a per acre cost of (pe 0262 
and with an average of 1192 acres per mon per day. In the fiscal year 
1926, 282,527 acres were covered by the intensive foot method at a cost 
of $.0187 per acre and 1,067 acres were covered per man per day on an. 
average. An average of 8 past reconnaissance projects which were worked 
by the intensive horseback system, which was in actuality more nearly 
extensive, show an average per acre cost of $.0075. Intensive footwork 
in 1926 resulted in a cost per acre of 3.0187 or a difference of 3.0114. 
From this, Mr. Morris, Chief of Party, believes that the present system: 
of ipso footwork is more to be desired when taking into considera- 
tion the more and better data that are collected and the more intensive 


training that is given to new men. 


Bees Hk 
DISTRICT 5 — CALIFORNIA DISTRICT 


High Powered Fire Cooperation:. What is considered as a big step ahead in 
"nationalizing" the large areas of private land on the San Bernardino for 


fire protection was initiated by Supervisor Bovlden end County Forester 


Tuttle at a recent meeting of landowners, held in the municipal audito- 
rium at San Bernardino. 


The plan was presented by Boulden and Tuttle. Dr. pene land- 
owner and member of the Gounty Board of Forestry, told them why they | 
should all organize in a body from now on in order to accomplish vari- 
ous needful benefits. A committee was appointed to draw up articles 
and by-laws for the new Crest Landowners’ Association. As a starter 
they will pay 20 cents per acre for’ some 15,000 acres of private land. 


San Bernardino County will probably agree to deposit a fund to 
pay for any fire suppression work on these lands. The result is that 
these landowmers will have a better fire insurance than they have had so 
far. With their lands tied into the forest protection of the Service, 
nce distinetion will be made in patrol and fire fighting under supervision 
of the Forest Service. 


This is only the beginning. It will mean still more intensive 
forest protection, insect control and fire fighting improvements as the 
organization and its cooperative fund grow.--H.V.5. 
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DISTRICT 6 - NORTH PACIFIC DISTRICT 
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The. Advisory Covneil of the ph id wit! Station, recently anpointed by Se 
retary Jardine, held its: first-«meeting February 12. This is a group oF§ 
representative lumbermen ani foresters called together to discuss forest 
research and suggest. projects which should be undertaken. C. S. Chapman 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, was elected chairman. The sixteen 
who were present gathered about a round table and had an.informal all-day 
discussion. The council consists of the following: Representing the lun 
industry ;--C. S. Chapman, Frank Lamb, Russel Hawkins, E. S. Collins, A. { 
Dixon, E. T. Allen, A. W. Cooper, and R. S. Moore; representing the paper 
industry,--B. T. McBain; from the forest schools-—Deans Peavy, Winkenwer¢ 
and Johnson; representing British Columbia--J. L. Alexander; State Forest 
Blliott and Wey:; District Forester Granger, and Director Munger. 


DISTRICT 7 - — DISTRICT 


Nugeets: (Sounds like mining ere but it isn't.) “After departing from 
the land where Idaho white pine brings a stumpage of $16 per M, I natura 
jumped to the conclusion that such prices were hard to beat. Life, how- 
ever, is subject to great delusions. jifter spending two weeks attached 
to the Unaka, a sale was made for $50 aM, but only for 10M. This price: 
was obtained for curly maple to be used as extra fine veneer. The trees 
are few and far between and located in the most inaccessible places. ‘The 
prospective purchaser combs the hills until he locates his prize and then 
informs the Ranger, who looks over the proposition:and marks and scales 
the timber, The older the trees, the better. In fact, all trees sold 

are’ overmature veterans, Utilization is to a 9-inch top diameter and no 
cull is allowed, this being according to the operator's request. He was 
willing to pay ae full scale. It seems as though the operators get full 
scale and so does the Forest Service, the operators claiming that in venee 
logs a hole can be plugged. The logsing costs seem all out of reason and 
a detailed appraisal is impossible. The operator paid the Hassinger Lum=_ 
ber Conipany $50 a M for loading the cars with a power loader, As far as 
skidding, hauling and other operations are concerned (nuff sed), the logs 
are handled very delicately.--S.R.B. 
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THE TRANSIENT SUPERVISOR 
By Crosby A. Hoar,. D-< 
_<- The report of the Denver Conference stresses Jecentralization. 
Comittee No. 1 says: “The first requirement is to ievelop Supervisors 
and Rangers into real managers of proiucing properties,” and "the man- 
agement of National Forests involves ------ the difficuit technology 
of growing the most complex of all crops ani the ability to correlate 
large masses of facts into plans that look Jecades ahead." 


some excellent recommeniations follow for developing Supervisors 
and Rangers along the desired lines. There is one point, however, which 
seems to have been omitted, snd which the writer considers very impor- 
tant. I refer to a more permanent assignment of Forest personnel. 


My memory of D-2 goes back to 1910. ZI have tried to list the 
Supervisors on each Forest since that time in order to determine the turn- 
over — including the Michigan, Minnesota, and Superior, which were in 
D-1 in 1910, but excluiing Forests which have lost their entity through 
“consolidation. if the list is not exact, it is at least conservative, 

It ‘shows ninety Supervisors on twenty-five Forests, equal to 3.6 Super- 
visors per Forest in sixteen years, or an average of 4.4 years spent by 
eaoh Supervisor on each Forest. Omitting: three Forests on which the same 
Supervisors have stayed throushout the period, the averave vould be just 
about four years. “ang 


ira 


} I shell not argue whether such fregqucnt shifting of Supervisors 
is necessary, but only sucgest that it entails a serious loss to the 
Service. It takes at least one year, and probably two, for a Supervisor 
“bo acquire the acquaintance with the geocraphy, ousiness,. 2d human ele- 
ments of his Forest which is required to hanile it effectively. From 
twenty-five to fifty per cent of his stay on each Forest is therefore 
accompanied by subnormal capacity for accomplishment. Each year adds 
- Something to his stock of local knowledse and experience and enables him 
‘to direct the business of his Forest with greater ease aril precision. 


Zon has said that foresters shouli be gifted with lonzer life than 
other men so that they might see the result of their work mi learn from 
it. Moving men constantly makes them broad, but not deep, in woods knewl- 
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Frequent moves also have personal consequences which affect offi- 
cial work. They cost money and friendships. They make home a temporary 
habitation. They prevent the development of pride in one’s Forest and 
of the sense of proprietorsnip. They tend to make the mameacement of 
National Forests a job instead of a profession. 


Of course we shall always have changes, and good reasons for 
them. Possibly the advantages will continue to outweigh the disadvan- 
tases, as our present policy indicates is now the case. But I doubt 
that Supervisors can ever become the kind of Forest managers which the 
committee clearly wants unless they stay long enough on one Forest to 
surmount its routine and become absorbed in its deeper problems. It 
Will take more than four years. 


THE JOKER IN REG. T-11 


I was especially interested in the article by Dana Parkinson of 
D-4 on the impounding of stray stock, which appeared in the SERVICE 
BULLETIN of March 22. It is stated in that article that nineteen round= 
ups were conducted and that a total of 2,783 head of trespassing stock 
Was accounted for. ; 


I was elso interested in the costs of these round-ups and partice 
ularly in the fact thit it cost $4,647.43 to conduct the work but that 
the receipts due the Forest Service were only $875.12 {redemption fees) 
so that this amount alone was all that could be vouchered azainst in 
defraying the expenses of these round-ups. 


QUESTION: Who Payed the Balance? 
That, in ghort, is the joker in Res. T-1l. 


This Regulation gives us the necessary authority to impound trese 
passing stock, but unless you can collect enoush redemption fees you or 
somebody is "stuck" for the expenses of the round-up. I would like to 
be informed as to how this deficit was handled. Perhaps it will help 
some of us in the eastern part of D-1 to finance a round-up or two.-- 

Ae Ee. Cole, Deerlodze. 
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ANSWER: Reg. T-11 is on administrative measure developed for the ex~- 
press purpose of eliminating trespass as far as any ane regulation could 
dg so. Jt was not developed with the idea of making a prefit or coming 
gut even in each specific instance in any one year, but that in the long 
fun administrative expense would be materially lessened and better pro- 
tection to the range secured through better observance of the regulations. 
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In reeogmition of these principles District 4 hela Sis job 
in a systematic plan-wise minner dnd‘set up tha necessary a 4 Fae, 
carry the work to a successful conclusion... This District acts on th 


‘principle that you cannot expect to. reach theiobjectives of range mane — 


: a Wisi ts : ae - as, Re care ch Pee ate 
agement or secure the coopération of law-abiding permittees if the range 
is,occupied by unpermitted stock, 


There is ng wa duemt ay Rose Gop Tt is petter business to clean 
up a bad situation at some expense than to adlow it to continue to worry 
and occupy the time of Forest officers.« ‘In the D-4 instance, however, 


the total-cost of impounding was $4,64 ani.the receipts were $4,588, 


of which the Forest Service received j875 to cover costs, ani the bal+ 
ance, $3,772, was paid into the treasury of the United States. The 


Government was, therefore, short $59. Isn't it a good investment?— 


C. E. Rachford, Washington. © 
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TRCENTCTANS AD OTHERS 
- By bee P. Brown, Crater 
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A few'years ago the technical assistants of all Forests in this 


istrict met in Portland for‘several days to discuss their work. Taken 


as a whole, the mecting was worth while to the men, but the Products | 


‘:and Research men were the only ones that added any technical or scien- 
“tific atmosphere to the meeting. 
to the discussion of the technical assistants’ place in the scheme of 


‘things and I think a few of the*ideas brought ovt there would bear nicely 
‘on Calkints and Hutchins’ . 


Part of one afternoon was given over 


ie ? and Putnam’s articles on "Technicians and 
Others," so here goes; : § Ane 


-".First of all, there are technically trained foresters who do not 
practice the -forestry they know, and, then, there are some non-technical 
foresters who have never looked at a text book who practice a brand of 


_forestry as good as the best in any book. For example, take the splendid 
marking and sales administration of ‘some of our rangers and lymbermen,- 


So-called practical men. -‘dne cage of a field man's interest in the pro- 
fession of forestry is his interest and knowledge of timber sale work. 
There is no more faseinating job than that? of marking timber on a sale. 
and then following the area through alk of the stages of logging and 
brush disposal and seeing the finn resylt. Im other words, there dre 
technical foresters and there are just plain foresters. nel 

In any diseussion of scientific’ forestry, it must be remembered 
that the Forest Service was originally confronted with the problem of — 
Geveloping and protecting 150 million acres of rough wild land. The 
first problem was one of personnel, organization; administration, and 
protection of this area. Back of it all was the necessity of building 
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up an active public support of the Forest Service and intelligent approval 
of the principles of Forestry. This was no small task and has been accom- 
plished during the first twenty-year period of the Forest Service. As 

the industrial development of the Forests increases, the demand develops 
for more intensive practice of Forestry. This does not mean that the 
problems of organization and administration are less in volume, but they 
are gradually being displaced in importance by those of scientific for- 
estry, as the latter grows with the more intensive use of the Forests. 


The discussion at the meeting brought out the fact that most tech- 
nical foresters look toward the day when they wili have the direct re- 
Sponsibility of developing and administering a forest (size doesn’t matter) 
and accounts for the interest of the great majority of foresters in admin- 
istrative problems rather than in purely theoretical or scientific ones. 
This isn’t os fault. To use Hutchins* and Putnam’s illustrations, the 
administrative officers and Rangers of the Forest Service correspond to 
the managers and field employees of the General Ele ctric Company, while 
the company's engineers, laboratory physicists and research men find 
their counterpart in our own Branch of Engineering, Experiment Stations, 
and Forest Products Laboratory. ; 


The discussion at the meeting brought out the point that the tech- 
nical and assistant or deputy positions on the Forest carry a great deal 
of responsibility but little authority. The uncertain status of the tech- 
- nical man ana the elastic limits to what he may or may not go trouble 
him until he learns to jJefine his own status and set his ow limits. 

In short, he is out of place until he learns to adjust himself into the 
individual Forest machine as a smooth rumniing part of the whole. If i 
Consider the Rangers as the motor that drives the Forest machine, the 
Supervisor as the throttle that controls, then you might conceive of the 
technical man as the master gear that connects and joins the whole. For 
to him come the compilation of reports from the fiell, the doing of spe- 
cial jobs, the making of plans, of carrying on investigations and of 
Giving advice and scientific help when and where needed. But because of 
the necessity of a live organization and of the inherent need for a fixed 
responsibility, he can have little authority to give orders. He can 
advise and help, but in the end the Rangers and Supervisor must make the 
decision for their work. 


Probably the most disconcerting thing about the technical assist- 
ant"s or deputy'’s position is his position in personnel matters, in the 
disappointments and discouragement (that at times assail everyone, though, 
thankfully, not everyone at the same time) and the misanderstonding that 
may arise between officers, Here he mst learn when to keep his covnsel, 
when to advise, and how to bring about a satisfactory ac jictront of the 
differences, Always he must be careful not to violate ina =i ficaence 
or trust of the various officers concerned and he must constantly. work 
for the best interests of the job and the Forest. 
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I think that about covers the ideas I got from the Portland meet- 
ing. It's only one slant = others may view it differentlys It is true 
that the need for every officer to use all of the science he knows in 
the administration of a Forest is increasing, There is room for the 
practice of all the scientific business administration and intensive 
forestry we can apply within our economic and financial limits. 
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‘YE EDITOR'S CORNER 


Crosby Hoar has introduced another topic on which there are doubt- 
_ less yarious opinions-current. We are continually on the lookout for 
| these : shades of opinion so that we,may give our readers the “New Thought" 
| as it is revealed. We take the liberty of assuming that authors of arti— 
' eles are quite willing, perhaps +hey wish, to -havé their views discugsed 
and criticized or enlarged-upon. That is one-way ‘to make the SERVICE 4 
BULLETIN interesting. ee. is an oe ie 
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The Weather in Washington these days is quite as delightful as 
usual. The trees are putting out their bright new leaves. There is a 
pleasant tang to the air. which is especially exhilarating. The’ ‘cherry 
blossoms are drawing crowds.. The redbuds are.in flower; the woods are 
white with dogwood blossoms and-the yellow forsythia blooms ‘are brighten- 
ing our yards. Later the roses will comé —- and so on and so on. In | 
fact Washington is a charming place, fully.as charming as any District 
we are sure. Oh yes - they are tulking of forming a Forest Service chorus, 
and, too, we are in the throes.of moving. Each Branch is to move from 
where it now is to some other place: in the same building. It seems to be 
a sort of shaking dowm process after the manner of jostling the barrel to 
permit of getting more in it. 
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WASHINGTON NOTES -. ..- < arpyes 9 j 
Forest Service to Exhibit at the Sesquicentermmial: At the Philadelphia 
Sesquicentemnial Exposition, scheduled to open June 1 and close December 1, 
the Forest Service will supply one unit of the Department of Asriculture 
exhibit in the Transportation Building. The Service has been allotted 
a@ space 92 feet long by 15 feet deep, In this spadée will be depicted 
four phases of the history of this country's forests. Each of the four 
sections will consist of a curved, panoramic, painted background and a 
foreground of actual trees and other accessories built up to and merging 
With the background. Large white pine trees are being shipped in from 
the Allegheny National Forest for the foreground work. 
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~The first scene will show a primeval forest of white pine such 

as met the eyes of the first white settlers in America. The second will © 
show destructive lumbering - stark, demuded hills in the distance will 
explain the deserted lumbering town in the middle distance, and the fore- 
ground will be strewn with a wasteful jumble of slash. The third pic- 
ture will be a forest blackened and smoking from recent fire, charred 
young trees in the foreground, raising the question of where the for- 
ests of the future are to come from. The fourth scene will attempt to 
answer that question, showing scientific forest cutting and planting, 
fire prevention, and careful utilization. One feature of this section 
will be a prosperous small lumbering town in the midst of a productive fo 
est region, offering vivid contrast to the deserted town in the second 


groupe 


Supplemental exhibits andi enlarged photographs will give in more 
detail the points stressed in the main exhibit.--P.J.F. 


In Boy Scout Circles: Colonel Greeley and John Cuno each had charge of a 
Boy Scout Troop in the big pageant held May 1 in honor of Sir Robert 
Baden—Powell, the founder of the organization. Prior to the demonstra- 
tion the Scouts, numbering nearly 3,000, were lined up in the White House 
grounds for a picture. No troop marched any better than Colonel Greeley's. 
Cuno's boys made a big hit with their stunt of erecting a fire lookout 
tower under the eyes of the dignitaries. The tower consisted of poles 
thinned out of a near-by woodland, thus carrying out the Forestry princi- 
ples presumably £»jsuaZcated by their Scoutmaster.—-M.H. 
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For Prize Winners; The American Forestry Association announces two prize 
picture contests. The first - Cover Page Contest - is for pictures to be 
used on the cover of its magazine. The subjects must be chosen from the 
outdoors — forest, mountain or river scenes; wild life in its native 
haunts; the woodsman at work; the fisherman in action; camp and trail 
scenes; fires in the forest; winter scenes in the woods; forest activities, 
either work or play; fire lookouts; wild flowers; trees. These and any 
other subjects having a rich forest flavor, are eligible. The more action 
in the photograph, the better. The first prize will be $25, and in the 
same issue in which the prize photograph appears on the cover page of the 
magazine will be a short account of the prize winner and the circumstances 
under which he took the picture. The second prize will be $15 and the 
third $10. 


The second contest — Curiosity Contest - is for pictures of freaks 
and curiosities of nature, queer forms of tree growth, unusual phenomena, 
strange geological formations - anything of the out-of-doors: that is bi- 
zarre or unusual may be made the subject of this contest. A short descrip= 
tion of from 50 to 100 words should accompany each photo curiosity. 
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There will be a first prize of $10, a serond prize of 45, ond for the 
third prize a fifteen mouths’ subscription %o ame rican Forests aad Forest 
Life. 

For both contests pictures of any size are eligible. The closing 
date will be Septenber 1 end the wimners arnounced in the Ictober 1simue 
Address, Picture. Contest Editor, The American Forestry Association, Lemox 
Building, Washington, D. C. Pictures wil] uot be returned vmless accom= 
panied by a self-addressed envelope bearing sufficient BOSE ‘en 


Any additional photographs that may be retained for use in the maga- 
zine will be paid for. 
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DISTRICT 1 — NORTHFRN DISTRICT 


Scers Comr During March a 12-day special scalers' course was con- 
meted at Can £ the Hembird Lumber Sompany on the Kaniksa Forest by 
C, H. Knouf, formerly Distris ot Inmberman and check scaler and now check 
scaler for ali of the Weyexhauser Company operations Eaegae and north 
Tdsho. Fourteen members of the Forest Service ani twenty othe. men took 
the course, which consisted of actual scaling practice and daily iectures 
on the principles. of scaling. Knouf's bailetin on "Trade Course in Log 


Scaling for Idaho Woods" was used as a text. 
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At the beginning 200 logs were scaled without allowance for defect, 
in order to teach the mechanics of the job, the logs being recorded both 
by the Forest Service method of scaling to the nearest inch and by the 
commeny method of sualing to the Lower inch. After this 800 logs were 
scaled in lots of 200 each, the detective ane questiorable logs in each 
Jot being gone over on the ground and thoronghiy discussed so that each 

“men was able to conpaxse wis original scale with the correct scale. In- 


straction in devout esurement of cecar poles and piling was also nae eo 
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The final exarination included a writt en test and the see of 150 
jogs, which averaged 34 per cent defective. Among the 12 forest Service. 
men who took the exeminations the variation from Enonf's’ scale: ranged from 

—.8i per cent to = 27.7) on the full scale, and trom -4,.84 pér cent to | 
9.65 on tre net scale, With logs rucwning so high in defect 4 variation 
of 5 per cent is congidered good, amd 3 yer cent is.exsellent,. Onky three. 
of the men had a variation greater than'b per cent. ‘The sourse is believed 
to have been very much worth while. Sey ata ds 


DISTRICT 3 —- SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Torn. eee FR Cros on Home F Fos: Whether to aim at the local people or at 
toarigts in the fire prevention campaign this spring is indicated in the 
Sheet A data, recently compiled and recompiled. These show that in 1925, 
of 202 man-caused fires in the Southwestern District, only 26 were éeuieed 
by people not reached by local forest publicity. A closer analysis of 


the 26 would no doubt reduce this mumber. 
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Say It with Flowers: Letter just received in Albuquerque calis us the 
"District U. S. TFiorits Service." What have we done to deserve this? 
The writer is interested in the "Pinon Pine Cone Tree" with the view of 
using it for commercial decorations. 
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DISTRICT 4 - INTERMCUNTAIN DISTRICT 


Prevent Forest Fires - It Pays: The Ogden paper tells a story of a new 
troop of Boy Scouts recently organ: zed heres: They are all Japanese. The 
Scontmaster took them into the mountains on their first hike the other day 
and they built their fires and cooked their meal as Boy Scouts of all races 
doe And then they left their camp fires burning and started for home, the 
Scoutmaster intending to turn back and call attention to the burning fires 
go as to drive home more vivedly the necessity of putting them out before 
leaving. But one of the Japanese boys beat him to it and had hung behind 
and with a tin can was busily engaged in putting out the camp fires. 


Ambition to be a Supervisor: Supervisor Riddle relates that during his serv- 
ice as s Ranger he, like most all Rangers, had ambition to sometime or other 
become a Supervisor. Of course, he realized the job carried with it a lot 
of responsibility and wondered if he would be able to carry that responsi- 
bility in the event an opportunity presented itself. His biggest dread, 
however, was the office and of the work. Some few years’ ago he was made 
Supervisor and given the responsibility of handling a Forest with no small 
number of difficult field problems. While not claiming in any way to be 

an office man, he is now wondering if the field men look upon the job as 
he aid, or do they see it as he has deca brought to see it, that to make 
good we must be able to handle the work in the field. have is where the 
biggest responsibility of the entire Service lies. 
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DISTRICT 5 — CALIFORNIA DISTRICT 


Forest Week First Proclaimed in 1921: One of the most useless things in 
the world is a wrong date, Every year, round about Anerican Forest Veek 
time, some one manages to get out a fow incorrect dates regarding this 
nationad observance. it happened lest year, ana again this year in a 
statement that the week was rirst prociaimed by the late Presiient Harding 
in 1922, which statement appeared in the "Forestry. Facts" sent out from 
Washington, in AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE, and in several of the 
Forest Service news items. 


Forest Protection Week, called American Forest Week since 1925, 
originated in the Pacific Northvest -in.1920, the idea being that of Mr. 
Herbert Evison, now editor of the WASHINGTON MOTORIST. The ¢irst nation- 
al proclemation of Forest Protection Week was signed by President Harding 
on April 7, 1921, ‘The only autographed copy of this first proclamation 
that is known to exist, other than the original in the Secretary of State's 
office in Washington, D. C., hangs in the District Cffice at San Francisco. 
It is the property of Assistant District*Forester Hutchinson, who wrote the 
originai proclamation, ana was antosraphed for -him by President Warren G. 
Hariins and Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes. 


DISTRICT 6 — NORTH: PACIFIC. DISTRICT 


New Lake; The Stone-Webster Corporation has finished its high dam on Baker 
River near Concrete, on the Mount Baker Forest. The jem makes a lake near- 
ly eight miles ions, and the water descenis in a beautiful sheet over a 
fall 50 per cent higher then Niagara. Since it has been discovered that 
the highest water in the resexyvoir will flooi a small acreaze on the For- 


€st, an application for an exchange has been made by the company. 


A pe 
4 finch of Sait: Alot has been written regarding salting plans. How, 


ee ee, 


when, ana where to salt has been covered in “detail, Here's somethin; new! 


4 request has been received from the Crater for a "Do not salt stock here" 


Sign. 


DISTRICT 7 - EASTGRN DISTRICT 


Going after "Em: "Our guards and lookouts are all on. Please let us know 
if you even imagine you see or smell smoke in the mountains. We don’t want 
even an imaginary fire to get the drop on us. We're all packed and ready 
to so, but here's hopinz it won't be necessary. A fire during American 
Forest Week certainly woull be a dissrace. Please do not let it happen."-—- 
(Extract from Supervisor Marsh's American Forest Week letter to his Forest 
residents. } 


oa i 


Progressive Travel: Dr. Wetmore, of the Biological Sirvey, in a recent 
publication of the Smithsonian Institute, zives an account of information 
he secured while in South America, as to the migration of our migratory 
andi insectivorous birds. He reports that, while many of our birds spend 
the winter in the Northern South American States, a few pass beyond the 
“equator and ¢o South as far as Argentine, Chile, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 
amon; some of these birds of lons flicht are a few of our best-known feath=- 
ert companions. Dr. Wetmore found there the barn swallow an? the bobolink 
in large numbers. The cliff swallow and the night hawk also make this ex= 
tended trip. However, the latter two birds take up their winter quarters 
from the West Indies southward, Only a few reach the northern limits of 
the South American States mentioned. Nevertheless, even if they do stop in 
Northern Uruguay, an enviable progressive travel record is established. 
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FOU THE GRAZING FEE STARTED 
(A Bit of Ancient History) 


By Will C. Barnes, Washington ee ma 


| Former Associate Forester Potter, when in Washington a short time 
| ago, was asked if he knew of any official record or definite statement 

| which had ever been made as to how the question of establishing foes _ 
first camo up, there being nothing in the Washington files bearings on 
this subject, so far as any of us could ascertain. Mr, Potter agreed 
to dictate a statement on the matter. This is in part as follows: 


_. "Following the passage of the Act of June 4, 1897, which proviced 
| for the administration of the forest reserves, regulations vere promul— 
| gated by the Secretary of the Interior with reference to the use of the 
forage which in general prohibited the grazing of sheep, except in the 

) States of Oregon anid Washington, where heavy rainfall lessened the can~. 
| ger of damage to the young growing forest from grazing by this kind of 
animals. ‘These regulations being in effect in 1898 at the time the’ 

Sen Francisco Mountains and Black Mcsa forest réserves wore created 

{now the Coconino, Tusayan, and Sitgreaves Forests) the sheepmen were 
immediately concerned about future use of the lands within those re~ 
serves Which had been their customary summer grazing grounds. 


"Meetings were enlled-in' the early part of the winter 1896-99, 
and after a discucsion of the situasion with which they were confronted, 
the sheepmen cunciuded to senda dcicgation consisting of Mr. B. 5. Gos 
ney of Flagstaff, Arizona, ‘ana myself to Washington for the purpose of 
presenting a statement of facts to the Secretary of the Tuterior and 
trying to persvade him to modify the existing regulations and ailow the 
grazing of sheep upon the forest reserves in Arizonas 


‘a "Upon arrival in Washington we called vpon Mr. Pinchot and told 
him our side of the story. He said that if requested to do so by the 


Secretary 6f the Interior he would be glad to make an examination of the 
lands. which were being used for sheep grazing with a view to recommend- 
ing whether or’ not a continuation of that-use of the forest reserves 
might be allowed. — 


. * "le presented our statement of facts to Secretary Hitchcock, ask- 
ing that sheep be allowed to.continue grazing on their customary ranges 
within the San Francisco Mountains ana Black Mesa forest reserves. He 
told us that he would. take the matter under advisement, but that in the 
event it was decided: to allow sheep grazing upon the forest reserves 
‘in Arizona it would be on- the condition that a fee be paid for the per- 
aiiase eco ie | 
va "A few days afterwards we were informed that the sheep grazing 
“privilege would be allowed temporarily upon the Arizona forest reserves 
pending an examination of rangés by Mr. Pinchot and Dr. Coville of the’ 

- Department of Agriculture and upon condition that a fee of three cents 
per head be paid for.the number of sheep covered by summcr crazing pew 
mits, This was the first’ fee ever charged for grazing any kind of live- 
‘stock upon the forest reserves. 


nt "When we returned to Arizona and the sheepmen learned the success- 
ful result of our mission, they were greatly pleased and many immedi- 
ately sent checks cyvering the anount of their grazing fee, either to the 
Secretary of the Intetior or to local Forest Superintendents, as they 
were then called. However, before the time for issuance of the permits 
arrived, a letter was reccived from the Secretary of the Interior con- | 
taining the information that he had been advised by the law officers of 
the Department that there was no legal authority for the collection 
of a grazing fee upon the forest reserves, ani therefore the money paid 
by the sheepmen was returned and the permits issued without charge." 

In October 1901, Mr. Potter was appointed an agent of the Bureau 
of Forestry and for the next three years was busy with boundary ecxamina~ j 
tions in arizona, Utah, and California. In his 1903 report on the Cali- 
fornia work, Potter made the very first recommendation for the payment 
of a portion of the receipts from the salo cf timber and other procucts 
taken from the forest reserves to the States in which the .reverves were | 
located. This, of course, included grazing fees. This, Mr. Potter says, — 
was intended "as.areimbursemcnt for the loss of taxes sustained through — 
the lancs being held in Government ownership." Wy - | 


There was,’ however, grave doubt amongst Law officers of the De- 
partment as to the authority of the Secretary to charge a grazing ;fee. 


Mr. Potter continues: 
_ “Therefore, in framing the bill which was eriactéd into the law 
of February 1, 1905, langage was included Which in the opinion of the 


law officers Provided leg-l authority for the collecgtion of such fees, 
as Well ag the sale of other products on the forest reserves." 


ding 


Phat this portion of the law was correctly drawn was a 
afterwards by the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
U. S. vs Grimaud, a grazing case (220 U. S., 506,521,522) ,which de- 
cision stated: 


"The Act of February 1, 1905 * * * clearly indicates that the 
Secretary was authorized to make a charge out of which a revenue from 
forest reserves was expected to arise." 


This decision was followea, Mr. Potter says, by a regulation pro- 
mulgated in June, 1905, by the Secretary of Agriculture, which provided 
that: 


"on and after January 1, 1906, a reasonabie charge would be made 
for grazing on the reserves, and the minimum charge for grazing during 


the summer scason was fixed at from 5 to 8 cemts per head for shcep and 
from 20 to 25 cents per head for cattle and horses." 


Mr. Potter points out, however, that this regulation stated spe- 
cifically: "that as the condition of the range improved and the demand 
for permits warranted it, the charge for grazing would be increased 
gradually in accordance with the advantages in the different localities." 


Referring to this question of grazing fees, Mr. Potter makes the 
following comment; 


"The policy which should govern fixing the amount of the graning 
fee has been the subject of much discussion during 1925. 


“a fee which would cover only ‘the cost of grazing administration 
would be unfair to the Government and to the States which-receive 25 =e 
per cent of the gross receipts from the National Forests as a compensation 
for the loss of taxes. It would also, be unfair to the stockmen vsing 
the poorer and more inaccessible ranges,es the cost of administration 
there is often more than on the better and handier ranges." 


Mr. Potter does not believe the proposition of selling the forage 
to the highest bidder as is done with the timber is fair. He feels that 
it would eneourage speculation and be, ruinous to the smell ranch owners - 
or homesteaders who could not compete with the Lange owners and cthers 
having no investment in ranch property dependent upon these ranges. 


. _, in discussing the charge which\should be made, Mr. Potter says: 
“In my opinion, the stability of the Livestock industry and wel- 

fare of the storknen vsing the National Forest ranges will be promoted 
best. by the policy of charging an amount for grazing which represents 
the fair value of the forage according to the location dnd quality of 
the range and the limitations under which its use is allowed. This is 
the only policy which is fair to everybody. and reasonably can be ex- 
Pected to be satisfactory to the general public. In the long run, I 
think it would prove best for the pemanent welfarc of the livestock 
industry." 


. a 
*» 


- “RECHNIGLANS AID OTHERS" 
By Ward, Shepard, Washington 


The most Significant step in P3xsomunel development taken by the 
Service in recent years is in proviéiig opportunities for more all- 
round experience, especially by the younger members’ of the Service. 
This broadening experience will, I be%icve, be supplemented by the — 
Rapid developuent. in the next few yeacs of training within the Ser viCCe 
Both these Policies were. crystallized at the Denver meeting. They will 
remove the Complaints of young fores$ sshool men that they lack oppor- 
tunities to use what they learned in -3Chool, and sive to men who have 
not had a chance to &0 to forest schols opportunities to ect training 
in forestry theory and practice and tis compete with their school col- 
leagues in the more "technical" parts of National Forest work. 


It is well to recall that a forrest school graduate is not really 
&@ forester. He has Picked up some of the elements of his trade, but he 
Can become a rea] forester only by 7.0mG and assiduous BraevreaT ee poet 
Culture and forest monagenent, The Service must beovece She opyavedar 
ties for. this Practice, as well as for formal training, both +o the. 
"technical" and the "practicg]" MEN. 


There is still a cap to be cloked before the Service can become 
the training ground of expert Siiviculturists end forest managers. To 
Promote g healthy érowth of interest afac skill in Silviculture, the higher- 
ups (Supervisors ana District and Wash{ugton Inspectors) must themselves . 
Show interest, The Forester, in sendi‘as out the Washington office plan 
of work, has askea the whole. orecnization to keep in touch with our 
"timber-farming" Work, In Carrying ov.t this plan I can think of nothing 
better for the moral atmosphere of thy Service than a stiff requirement 
that hicher-ups spend at least two waaks a year on a timber sale - not 
inspecting, but marking, piling brush., studying growth rate, and doing 
the other things that meke silviculturse an art rathcr than a theory. 

To say that we haven't time for this tulad be to inply that we are cov~ 
erned by Quantity rather than quality standards, which isn't true, Silvi- 
culture (including Protection) is our main business, and our whole per— 
Sonnel cught to advance Steadily in its mastery. It is true, however, 
that many officials in the Service have had little opportunity to prac-- 
tice silviculture Since their earlier days in the Service. No amount -of 
inspection of sales Can take the place of aceually wielding the marking 
aX, any more than going through a muse an every six months will make a 
Sculptor. No art can be perfected exeapt vy Working in the medium of — 
that art, “audited Gell (ota See a PCE 


Our efforts to give our men bettcor opportunities ‘to Practice for- 
estry should include the oldsters as wali as the youngsters. I am sure 
that once having made the plunge, they would fina the experience a most 
Pleasant interlude to bossing other Pe op..c, and I am sure too that it 
Would freshen interest ani create new outlooks on our job. Education is 
& process that should not end with midio ase, 


REDUCING MAN-CAUSED FIRE 
By C. N. Woods, D=-4 


In District 4 there are very few incendiary forest fires. Man- . 
caused fires are due to carelessness, ane from lack of appreciabien 
of hazards, and failure to think at the right time- 


The problem is one of educating the public in what needs to be 
done to avoid starting forest fires, and to have this knowledge well up 
in their consciousness while they are traveling on the National Forests. 


In addition to the ordinary publicity work, the following stcps 
are being taken in times of unusual hazara in this District; 


(1) The stationing of aman here and there near the neces to 
the Forests on main highways to stop travelers, and to caution them 
of the bad conditions obtaining, and the necessity of unusual care to 
avoid starting forest fires. ig ceton was taken to some extent dur-- 
ing the season | of 1924, and it is believed with very beneficial results. 


(2) The closing of Forests, excepting the main highways, to smok— 
ing while in motion. This action was also taken in 1924, apparently 
With pretty full support by the public, and itis thought with good re- 
sults. Man-caused fires being due in this District to carelessness or 
thoughtlessness, if people can be made to think and to avoid subconscious 
acts, such as the absent-minded throwing away of matches or cigarette - 
stubs, it.is believed no smokers’ fires will result. Therefore, it is 
not thought necessary to absolutely prohibit smoking, but only to pro- 
hibit it while in motion, since if one stops to smoke, he will think 
of the hazard end be careful with his matches and cigarette stubs, etc.. 


(3) Special fire signs have been printed for use in very hazardous 
periods. These are printed in large red letters on a yellow background. 
The Largest signs are about 18 by 20 inches. It is intended to use these 
Sigus only when the hazard is extreme and to take them dowm as soon as 
bad pericds have terminated. It is believed highly edvisatle to use 
Something different from the ordinary fire sign when conditions are ex- 
traovdinary. Most pecple do not appreciate the great dif<erence between 
ordinary and extremely bad conditions. It is thought the fire warnings 
mentioned will be of considerable aid in impressing the public when an. 
extremely bad period occurs. 


These signs carry fewer than a dozen words, such as "Danger! Bad 
Forest Fire Season. Be careful! "Fire Denger Now Extreme. Be very care- 
ful i" "“Bire Denger now Very Great. Use extreme Care!" 


(4) Camp fire permits. These were used on one Forest in 1924, and 
apparentiy met the approval of the public geverally. Most of our Super- 


visors, howewsr, do not see the necessity of camp fire permits, and few 
of them favor such a plan. 


a 


re (5) Smokers’ sets. Some hundreds of smokers’ sets were purchased 

i |, at a cost of lésy¢ each. These are small receptacles for matches and to- 
bacco leavings. The puteide of the box carries a fire slogan. Itis 
designed to be fastened onto the windshield or back of the seat of auto- 
mobiles. ‘These receptacles can be given away when automobiles are stopped 
in times of high hazard, in order to caution the drivers. of hazardous 
conditions, 


(6) A careful analysis of man-caused fires is being made to deter- 
mine when end where they occur, and where these live who start them, and 
the amount of damage done, in order to plan the amount of money we can af- 
ford to spend in additional publicity work, ana the region where the work. 
shoulda be done. zs 


i os thought that in the: above ways we have made material progress 
in reducing man-caused fires in the past couple of years. 
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LIF? UP THE BUSEEL 


—— 


private lanéds, There is much of progress which is as a "Zisht under the 
bushel” ang the field men of the Service who are in the best position to: - 
know in considerable detail just what is doing will add materially to the 
value of the Service BULLETIN if they will disclose their knowledge to 

the Editor. Incidentally, the same admonition applies to the members of 
the Washington. office, Don't be afraid to contribute any little thing if 
it adds to our real knowledge, technical or otherwise. 


We are starting the ball rolling by publishing a chart which is 
self-explanatory. . 
"Go thou. and do Jikewise." 


Cost of Operating Trees of Different Sizes 


| fable 1 — Comparative Time for Fellin:; Trees of Different Diameters 
awe tetive sime ror seitins ivees ol Viiterene iiamebers 


| Diameter | Mon capacity per Timo, man hours 
| of tree : day 10 hovrs, per 1,00C feet 
Inches Board feet-mill cut mill cut 
Hours Minutes 
8 2-612 3 jo Ot 
12 3,240 Z 05 
20 5,000 2 00 
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Table 2 — Comparative Time of Skidding Dif aeocastiit Sizes of Logs - 


"1,000 fees with Overne ad Skidders 


one 
v , 
“ 


Dianeter Board: feet Dee lead 


of dogs Mill Cut per Load 
au ||)6.dmches Ga ree 
8 any ete) 
La : 490 
20 680 
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Time erirae, 4 to 
skid 1,000 feet Dem. 


55 minutes 
Ren Zh WY 
: LG) aS 


eee 3 ~ Loading Time for e Logs ke Different Sizes 16 ‘ft. Long and 


~ Capacity per. Car in in board feet 


Average diawcter . Loading time per 


20 


(oie 


Boareé feet 
‘of log:at smili end, _., M.board feet per car 
pehn Inches 
ONE Na haan, the _ 29. minutes 1,150 
ee Ae aa Meer cae ae 1,580 
16 1( Chaim ‘ 2,420 
£0. Toe 3,220 


able 4 — Relative Tirie Reavired to Saw at Mill sensu Logs of Different 


Seep aEER REST GES ET EIU enh PE ee ee 


sizes : _ Panc Miki z, 


Diameter. Time Required. to Saw Relative .Daily 


f 
gene? 


Relative Sawing 

Paghes 1,000 feet b. m- » ‘' ‘Capacityrof"Mill © Cost por M B.M. 
Sa a 33 minutes ENG SO OOM = $4.74 
12 | Se An ee ee 427,000 in 3.48 
16 AE IVA ae eri pe MSE OOO 2.61 
20 De eat 40 ,080 2.8 


Mr. G P. Gemmill, Manager of the Edgar ‘Tumbers Sonpane of Wesson, 
Ark,, made use of these tables about. a year ago in fixing the size of 
-logs to be cut by this mill, operating one bana saw and one circular saw. 


_ He recently stated "We testa d ull of the tables in our woods and mill, 


ope erating &@ month at a tin¢é’on different ‘sized logs and were forced to 
conclude that Mr, ashe was tonseryative in his ficures. 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


Mr. Struthers Burt had an illustrated article in the New York Times 
of April 18, entitled "Forest Ranger Plays an Epic Role." llr. Burt has 
spent many years in the West and his portrayal of the work of the Forest 
Ranger was so in keeping with the facts as to lead Colonel Greeley to write 


the following letter; 


“Dear Mr. Burts 


"I have just seen your article, "Forest Ranger Plays an Epic Role," 
which was published in the New York Times of 4pril 18, 1926. 


"It is heartening to appreciate that there are those who understand 
the Forest Ranger and his work. He is surely the "man behind the gun" in 
the organization. Locally, if he is an efficient officer, ana we like to 
believe that the majority of our men are so classed, he does occupy a posi- 
tion of considerable importance and influence. He is the custodian of 
many square miles of valuable public property, and, as you have so well 
pointed out, his duties are many, varied, onerous, and at times fraught 
with danger. Work which is performed methodically and efficiently by him 
may comprehend incidents which to others would breathe of romance and 
heroism. And the others will be those to write about such things, not 
the Ranger, for my experience with him has led me to conclude that he shys 
away from anything which smacks of self-laudation. 


"There are many stories to be wound around the life of this man, 
and as the years go by he will be the central figure in many tales. 


"Thank you indeed for your written expression of his worth and for 
the implied compliment to the organization of which he is @ member.” 


= 


A Million Miles by.auto: Fieures just)’ for the calemage year Tee 
show that Forest Service Fords traversed 670,338 miles at an average cost 
of 6.1g. There were 143 Fords (exclusive of worm drives) and they each 
ran an average of 4,688 miles. The Government Dodses (both touring cars 
and trucks) outdid the Fords by running at a cost of 5.3¢ per mile, but 
the total mileage was less - being 390,840. There were 61 Dodges in serv- 
ice and they averaged 6,407 miles apicce. Forest officers must have seen 
lots of country in this million miles. 
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Forester Wanted: From July 10 to August 28 to handle forestry work at 
Camp Wauwepex for Boy Scouts on Deep Lake, Wading River, Long Island. 
There is a good salary attached, and the location is ideal. Here isa 
€00d chance for a forester to use his vacation having a splendid summer 
and at the same time to render a very good service. John B. Cuno of the 
Washington office would like to hear from every forester interested in this. 


YE EDITOR'S CORNER 


One of our distant friends, in a geographical sense only, who after 
the manner of friends likes to take a shot at his friends, criticizes the 
contents of the SERVICE BULLETIN as follows: "Your ‘Objectives and Plans of 
Research’ is an excellent ovtiine of Research objectives, but it is not the 
kind of stuff that makes the average, F. 0. Charleston with impatience un— 
til he cea wee the cover off the BULLETIN and get to reading, ana so on, 
and so on. 


‘The critique is accepted in the spirit of good fellowship in which 
eu as offérea, but the Editor ventures to disagree with him. It seems to 
us that each and every member of the organization should want to know the 
various ports for which the good ship Forest Service is bound. Will it 
not give him a better perspective of his job and put him in a better posi- 
tion to do his bit, if he has the low-down on all branch objectives? That, 
as least, is the reason why these articles were sought for and published, 


This is an opportunity to point cut that the Editor's job is not one 
of selection of material alone. Far from it. His biggest job at present 
is to "try and cet it." 


However, things are very encouraging. Better stuff is beginning 
to appear, and we welcome such signs of interest as that of said distant 
friend. We are not so greatly concerned about what you say of the SERV- 
ICE BULLETIN as that you do say something. Mayhap you will later. say 
something for iti 


a plan that is being eee considered is that of attaching a. 
filler sheet to an early edition which cmld be torn off. filled in with 
your likes and dislikes and sent to Ye Editor for his guidance in select— 
ing material for you to read. 


— eames 


Don't fail to follow the articles on "Reduction of Man-Caused Fires. Mi 


They tell you how others do it. 
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Showings the Benefits of a College Education, on the Junior Forester Exam. 
Se es OF ne vunror sorester Lxam 


"There is much waist in hewen ties over sawn ties but they are con- 
Sidered to be better." 


SHS BuaZtwe FOREST 
“By Walt Wason 


The forest was blazing with fury amazing, the smoke wreaths were 
drifting like .clouds overhead; the ashes were flying and heroes were 
trying to conquer the fire fiend, the monster in red. Great trees 
that were standing when Noah was lancing his arkload of flivvers on 
Ararat gray, were falling. with crashes. 'mid cinders and ashes — long 

enturies crowing, and slain in a day. And farms that were smiling, 
and landscapes beguiling were ruined.and wrecked in the space of a breath; 
and homes that:were lowly and kirks that were holy were lost ; in the.ashes 
and grayness of death. 


Hone how was it started,” I asked, sida ncueneae “Of William the 
Warden, who-watches the woods: “Some-campers were reckless, boneheaded 
and fecklegs,.they scattered their stosies and-similar goods. They slung 
| _around matches in dangerous batches, they broke up their camps without 
* quenching the fires; the wardens and Tengers adrionish: such strangers, 
be who laugh while the forest burns up:and expires. The trees that were 
waving when Aesop was slaving, the trees that were ancient when Caesar 
; Was young, must fall in disaster sinoe campers won't master the lessons 
we wardens have ceaselessly sprung. The'trees- that were Splendid: Their 
glory is ended, they"11 ee no more in the rush of: the breeze; still 
campers will chatter and shout white they, scatter their snp idee ‘snipes 
in the woodlands and leas." : 
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"Priority" as Applied to Bo* ani eed wade was defined by: an appli> 


Se ae ne ee 


cant for a Service pesition » as Sollows: 


nes 
—— 


‘Priority is the condition of cening before eseaite diese oleae 
in an abstract manner, i. e,., not a fact of material or ob jective. 
reality arising before another but the conceptional assignment _ 
by man of a persistent relationship of the given fact. to other. :7 
facts, eo Es, in importance, in bist origin, in WolgEe, 
or in its Goncasenation with other facts ‘ 
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THe blue enayon noes in mid-air Mr. pe use, ane Sse Bore 
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CONCERNING "TECHNICIANS ~ND OTHERS" 
By \ WV ® Bo “Greeley 


That was considerable of a challenge which Messrs. Hutchins and 
Putnam flung to the four winds in the SERVICE BULLETIN for April 5. 
Being guilty of strong opinions and of their voluble expression on 
other occasions, I cannot refrain from entering the lists. 


There is small profit, it seems to me, in trying to draw Gistinc- 
tions between “technical” and "practical" work on the Nutional Forests. 
Graduates of the most advanced forest school in France lay out roads, 
build firebreaks, bring action against trespassing "moutons,” and con- 
struct brush or’ rubble dams to check erosion - along with their manage- 
ment plans and intensive silviculture. It is all part of the day's work. 
4nd they had 300 years start of us in forestry. 


Isn't it rather how ve look at the pioneer jobs, the wood hewing 
and the water drawing? If we see them, not merely as something that has 
got to be done, but as Saat of the big job and the success of the big job, 
there is no place where you can draw a line and say that this or that is 
unworthy the attention and effort of the technical man. As a matter of © 
fact, there is not a single activity of the Forest Service, call it “noutine” 
or wee you will, that does not challenge brain power, imagination, anal. 
ytical capacity, and the urge to invent something better. 


In the United States Army, you will find graduates of West Point 
testing the effect of different tamnins on leather end finding out the | 
right way to sew buttons on vniforms. There is a’ worthwhileness in all of 
these tasks if one is thinking, not in terms of leather or buttons, tut of 
national defense. So is there a worthwnileness in every job on a National 
Forest, a worthwhileness for the best trained forester any university ever 
Produced, if we think in terms of public forest administration. 


" ich the 

On every hend are calls for that Jcceartene pear a ng 
April 5th article sets up as the test of a pad a) ail sorts of possi- 
ever worked on a big fire without mentally ‘ase nese ce 
ble und impossible improvements in fire ae he ice, Does not every 
4 field for 411 the Edisgons and Newtons in whe ee to find out 
timber gale challenge a man with timber foe eo Gee the stand, how wind- 
Something new about what trees are worth leaving in the : 


; a! what happens to 
fall logseg may be avoided, what is a good ste es be shined? 
“dvence reproduction, how ST PUPS Of SURE e eae : Service sales ubout to 
Our Malheur friends have one of the biggest Hares ae that cutting done 
begin. Have they not a real forester%s job in getting 
in the best possible way? 


2 : j se 
How often do we actually get satisfactory gia i 
yellow pine standg of central Oregon? Why 40 the Ee eee our woods 
out, now and again, into epidemic pests? How oa pied c ee ip revre- 
of timber-rotting funsit How about this question of inj P 


j w what is 
duction from 6razing, now so much to the fore? Do we know w 
69ing on and why? PACS ie 


nih, Otiewa gan “aes full of questions of this sort, peotig: Musee tr oa 
the production ond harvesting of the most complex Sauai <eeehaee or of 
There is am appeal at every hand to the man of technical oes bee it 4s 
timber farmine instincts to search for tne truth. t ee ae same 
‘hard for me to uncerstand a viewpoint ee ae wenent oke vane in 
breath, . thet forestry'is in the -status today in il cacpeag ciate © a an Pore 
the time of the ancient Greeks, and that the sooner the aide 

&€ts all the forestry he ever learned the better paar ae ert oan 


l 
Of course our 


“ eerie ais aea ara coriaes a me 
forest management ani.our silviculture and our ti 
ber utilization ar 


e crude. Théy may indeed be "mongrel." 11 par! 
ins’enterprises axe crude, whether mining, agriculture, road Bae Sopa 
or What not.’ ‘These-crudities. are not going to be overcome by er rac- 
Strokes: of .a pen oF by ukases issued from Washington. Our ee oe thou- 
tice of 25 years from now will be-evolived from the wei ge cae 
sands of field men, each searching for the truth in his own job. 


I am not tryin 
tion, or its Silvicu 
There are imperrecs 
istration have 
SClientific inst 
he should have, 
times. ha 


3 to whitewash the Forest Service as an a ee 

tural policies; ‘or its methods of dealing i eee 

ions enough. The mechanics of National sores Bs i 

doubtless been overstressed here ani there. The nam ae 

incts has not alwayg been given the sympathetic RALD ioe 
The real ends of National: Forest administration may so 

ve been clouded dy timber hewing and water drawins. 


7. es ey a le nt our 
But none of these things can obscure the essential fact that 
big job is the ex 


pert mangsement’ of land with all the rates LL 
we Can muster for timber farming and range aes nai punpement 
any doubt on this scoe;"or if it may have seemed a. ROD paki conferees 
not carried out in fach “the clear-cut program set forkh by he 


eit 


at Denver last fail should get the matter at rest. We are committed to 
a management of physica Va Eeesnhees ; moze and moze expert, as the one 
fundamental and essential thins We are committed to the steady ad= 
vancenient of the Forest samy ee, in tecaunical capacity, which means the 
ability of the individual fielia Si: ae - deliver a better brand of 
timber farming and range management. let there be uo misunderstanding 
on that score. We are a human organization und a public organization. 
We are subject to tides and currents from one side or another. We may 
now and again unwisely tack ship. But the goal is there ond it is not 
going to ve changed. 5 

The ne isa , double eee erie in ee aie goals ‘first, 
the responsibility of the organization; and second, the. responsibility 
of the individwal member. The organization must seeoto it that the me- 
chanics of day by-day forest administration Jo not interfere with essen- 
tial progress in managing physical ‘resources, Lt is-for the organization 
to secure, throush recruiting end training, the men of capacity adequate 
to carry on Se ee toward.this great.objective. it is for the organi- 
‘gation to provide the stimulus for expert work and initiative by the in- 
dividual Forest officer, the incentive to search for the truth. It is 
for the organization to select for the more responsible administrative 
positions men who have shown the capacity to be good managers of physical 
resources. 


On the other hand, the responsibility resting upon the incivicual 
worker in the Forest Service is just as great. Everything we accomplish 
in the long run depends upon him, We want alot of men to enter the For—- 
est Service from the forest schools. We want the kind of training they 
. have secured. We want the ability to search things out and to contribute 
to our technical advancement which such men shoull have in their mental 
make-up<.. These men must carry their part of. the hurly-burly anu sweat 
of the pioneering jobs which have to be done becamse they are 2 necessary 
part of the whole, But we want them to kcep their insight into technical 
forestry keen and active, to vse the opportunities around them for apply- 

ing it, to dig into the whys and wherefores of forest management or silvi- 
eureural practice, to question, to show up things that are wrong, to cem= 
nstrate things that are better. That is the way in which forestry has 
been developed in every country. These men in the Service have the great- 
est opportunity fcr creative forestry that was ever offered in the history 
of the werlad.. If they will do their part, tney' can trust the service to 
do its pert. 


Bere is a live subject. Sharpe mn yoeur pencils and get into it. . 
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LEGAL TECHNICALITIES V3. REASON 
By K. C. Kartcnner, apache 


Except during the war, we have not been allowed to "crop share" 
ranger stations. We are told by our legal advisers that to do so has 
the effect of increasing an appropriation. However, this is not very 
satisfying to those of us that have to do with the financing of forage 
for ranger horses on the ground. I imow of one instance where 30 acres 
in a ranger station have been farmed in the past and now would serve their 
highest purpose under cultivation. I+ is in the heart of one of the best 
smali- Srain regions of the Southwest, and at-average rates of yield one— 
half of this area would preduce sufficient grain for at least four ranger, 
stations, to supply which it now costs the Government around $500.00 per 
annum. A-propositicn was made by a resourceful farmer of the vicinity to 
furnish the seed, do all. the work, and turn over one-half the yield in the 
ranger station bins, the ranger assuming no responsibility whatever and 
the only expense to .the- Government being for distribution, at very low 
cost, to the other three stations.: At-present, we are legally tied and 
must pass the proposition up. Cannot something be done to change the law. — 
or clear any other obstruction to a proposition so sane and sensible? We. 
may-as well argue that farming. a station by furnishing seed and direct 
hiring of labor and implements increases the forage allotment in propog-— 
tion as the forage produced exceéds that which could have been bought out— 
right. with the same money. An extraordinary crop. of native forage on a 
ranger station increases the allotment in effect, becamse a saving in for- 
age money is thus made possible. Take an allotment for any expenditure 
involving the enhancement of valves. By the same token could it not be 
argued that it serves to increase the appropriation? In competition with 


“private owmers, the Government has entered the open field in forestry anc 


other lines. Then why should it be so technical that it cannot utilize 
the productive possibilities of its own property for its own benefit? The 
direct purchase or hire of.farm implements,.hiring of labor, etc., has in 
most cases proved.a failure for the reason that too much of the ranger's 
time is taken .from administrative duties and too often just when planting, 
cultivating, or harvesting should be done men anc teams are hard to get 

on account of like needs on private farms. It seems to me crop sharing 

is .a-subject our solicitors may well take up further to see if, after 

all, .there is not some way in which it can be legalized. 
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YE EDITOR'S CORNER 


Every.so often wé hear from a new writer. From some one who, if he 
has ever written for the SERVICE BULLETIN, wrote in that long ago time to 
which the memory of editors runneth not contrary. ‘This time it is Zon of 
the Lake States Experiment Station. He has set up a pretty target to shoot 
at, which we will disclose next weex. As we remarked in the last issue, 
the outlook is encouraging. Who knows but that scme Gay we may receive a 
premeditated contribution from Pocler or Rutledge - or even Winslow of the 
Lab. It is said ncthing is impossible. 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


The President has Signed the ie sericalturel Appropriation Ditke “Pt contains 
creases as roliows: ELS; 000 for are ane kire Protection, $347,980 
Or Silvical Investigations which inciudes tablishment of the new Cali-~ 
ornia Experiment Staticn, along with LD 000 additional funcs for the 
“Appalachian Experiment Station, and $39,000 for administration of Military 
eee tons. The only real decrease was $5,900 for Lands. 


3 These Figures Interest You? 7 


b % Cost of Activities - Forests Only - Salaries and G. EB. App. 
Re ———— Se a ET eR 


Des Dew o Dos, Dek PES De D7. Dee ena 


Overhead Brule (50,54: 46.5, 21.2 35.5 37.0 S90" 66.0) eae 
|Current Expenses 45.6 28.9 LOE .SonO. oer, Soe 65.6 20.7 4343 


Construction of 


Improvements 6.6 Bel 3.8 Byal 3.5 4.6 645 3.6 5-0 
Maintenance of 
_ Improvements Del 5.6 4.7 5.4 5o1 4.7 523 1.9) ee 
| Development 4.6 229 eee ne Bea Pa Reon) ui ee 
| Research 0.4 2X0) O27, 1 O25 0.6 Os 7 Oe I Be A, 0.8 
. Total TGs (eeOOn fo LOGO. . ODS FOC, 100. . 200. LOGme 


_ When the Diverce? A recent press ks nee cites "Dr. Zon" as "formerly of 
the Forest st Service, but now Director net ting Lake States Forest Bmperiment 
Station." "Now t the "Arkansas (Neto et East teh - mean “Outlook” in. speak—- 
ing of Jimior Forester P. H. Bryan states that “while this is his first 


| work in the Horest Service, he as been doing gots Aaa work at ene 


of the experiment et stations" and that the experience gained will be very 


en ar he 


valuable to. hi im in his werk in the Fores st Service. We like to see the kids 


grow up but never did have any use for this luc acy y Stone League business.-- 
J. A.M. a 
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FOREST PRODUC: 1S LABOR AVCR 
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| "he Connecting links During the past Tew months corvesnonuer se has been 

| had with District z “about @ ubtiliszatien problem wr LOD, the te timber. gale 
st ; qe 


eperators are facing. In general it is the 


o esting - what 
de with the “low end" cf the log. Ye eonauwint ees blige nieces 
Of lumber are made inte Little pieces, while sMaci-Siezed material that 
Woula answer the purpose goes to waste in the prowcing areas. 


.fendant, a State Deputy Game Warden and a local trapper as sclemmly swore 


a 


The production ani sale of such material is apparently surrounded 
with all serts of etstacies, and the idea of embarking on such a venture 
does not take readily emong straight-line tumbermen. Yet tlere are coop— 
erative agencies, in other lines, made up ef small operators, handling 
their product successfully. Why not Llimoecxucn? 


The laboratory hes. susgested a plan of attacking the question 
which woaid require a concentration pleunt for remanufacture, distribution, 
and aac of just-such material. 


The at negee further study before being unreservedly 
recemnended. ‘afore, to obtain data which would provide a sound basis ~ 


for.such a ven ture, we suggested that someone intimately familiar with the 
production side,’ either a man from District 2 or perhaps a man actually 


in business, join the Labcratory in a study of the consuming possibiiitie® 
as we see them. We féel thas a joint analysis and stucy of this charactes 
ought to point the way to a solution of the problem, if it is economical 
possip: .—-R. we fe Firs 
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DISTRICT 1 -— NORTHERI oISTRTOT 
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"Natmre is Wonderful” - Such was the comment of Federal Judge Geo. M. 


NS emer ees ee Ln mn 
o 


Bearauin of ilensana after hearing the. case of the United Spaces VSe 
Belyar a, in which it was alleged that the defendant had unlawfully had 9% 
in his possession a dead wild swan. The judge indulged in the above meme 
tioned mild- ireny after he had patiently listened to testimony in which @ 
five Forest officers solemnly swore thet to the best of their knowl eda 
and belief the bird in question was, or had been, a wild swan. The de- 


that the same bird was a freak albino goose, the possession of which no © 
law forbade. Stuffed specimens of wild geese, gray geese, ani wild swan, 
borrowed from the museum of thé University of Montana, were suomitted by 
the United States as evidence of the imprcbability of a swan being errome 
ously mistaken far a goose. Unfortunately, the Forest officers in this 
case were guiity of an important technical omission in that they failed 
to seize the evidence on sight, and the defendant cheerfully admitted 
that he had long since dined on it with great gusto. 

Judge Bourquin wisely ruled that when such eminent ornithological 
experts as Forest officers, game wardens, ana 014 trappers were unable @ 
furnish conclusive proct as to the identity of the strange creature them 
the deuht must perforce be resolved iu favor of the defeadent, whom hey 
released forthwith. Moral -— Grab your Swan before Your Cocse is Gooked 


me 


this part of the picture, and on the whole they did a very good job of it. 


The Combat: Members of the Forest Service in Missoula to the number of 
abeut one hundred have been furnished free admission by the nenager of 
the Bluebird Theater to "The Combat," a- motion picture in which a forest 
fire foxms the most thrilling feature. Those who have witnessed it say 
that it is a fine picture, and that the fire scene is good from the 
standpoint of technique. Of course, some of our fire experts fount 
minor flaws, and are wondering what use was made of all the peaveys 

that were hanled cut. It is understool Forest officers in D-5 directed 


ISTRICT 2 - ne MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


New Slide Lecture: The District office has a brand new lecture with slides 
ready for distribution. The author is Ama Lavra Keplinger, aged li years. 
In recommenting it, we have not the opinion of any critic er even any in- 
terested member of the Forest Service, but of one of the schocls in Den- 
ver in which Miss Mie daurel, after Seen. the lecture twice, was asked 

to repeat it three times. 


When you want to set something good for school use, pick out a good 
enild speaker and order this new lecture on "Colorado Forests."--H.D.C. 


Banding Blue Herons on the Nebraska Nationsl Forest: It has been decided 


ene moor soe A we rere 


to band the great blue herers on the Nevrasxa ila*ional Forest, according 


‘to a letter recently reeeived from the Chief of the Biolovical Survey. 


Ny AIS ue A, 3 = ah s ‘ 
the bands are made of Monel metal and ha a Locking Jevice. The: data 


for the banded birds will be given to the 5 Bio} osical Survey on scheduies 


pupti shed to the men doing the bancing, for the purvose of studying th 
migrations of these birds. ‘Returns have been received showing that they 
have been banded as far north as Minxesota and have been recoverei in Mex- 
ico and Panama. 


Training CampsOpens: The annual training camp opened at Weodland Park May 


3 with Mr. Keplinger in charge, Rencer Edwarl Wright of the Montezuma 
assisting, fourtecn men in atteniance. 
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DISTRICT 4 — INTERMOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


arly "ires: An analysis made last winter of man-made fires on the fire 
Forests shows that an astonishingly large per cent of them start in the 
spring months -— May and June — before the regular fire season is sup- 
posed to open. These fires usually burn in grass and sagebrush at low 
elevaticns near the Forest boundaries ani cover large areas before they 
are controlled, owing to the class of cover which they ourn and the fact 
that fire suppression forces are usually not yet fully organized. The 
damage is usually small, but the cost of suppression frequently mounts 
up quite high. 


We need to impress the public with the necessity of care with 
fire at all times, even in the so-calied "safe" times early in the sea- 
son, as it appears that there is a ict more carelessness then than when 
everything is parched in the middle of the fire season. 


Knowing that such fires are likely to occur at any time, prepara 
tions should be made for promptly tackling them, especially this year, 
when the fire season appears to be coming upon us at 2 very early date. 


American Forest Week: Imagine a little town nestled at the foot of a high 
red cliff, dotted with stunted cedars. Around its outskirts cling a few 
Sreen fields, which stretch away a few miles dovm along the small stream 
which flows through town. No other towm is in sight, except one little 
village marked with green trees that lies like a tiny oasis in a gray- 
green treeless desert. Far away to the south a low, flat-topped mountain 
rises. ‘xcept for the planted shaie trees in the towns, not a tree, 

other than a few small cedars, is visible - a fine place to observe smer- 
ican Forest Week, Nevertheless, the Kaibab Forest reports a most excellent 
observance of the week at Kanab and Fredonia. Colored pictures with appro- 
Priate information were placed in store windows, special slides were used 
at the picture show, and talks were given:at the schools of Fredonia and 
the Kanab. High School. he L.D.S. Church planted a couple of blue spruce 
trees from the Kaibab Forest with impressive ceremonies on Saturday 
afternoon, in which the Boy Scouts and church officials participated 

with the Forest Service, and finally on Sunday night the Supervisor 

talked to the Young People’s Mutual. .imd tims American Forest Week was 
observed on the Utah-Arizona line. 


"A news item a day makes forestry pay." 


Bas 


DISTRICT 5 — CALIFORNIA LISSRICT 


Monument Design Selected; The committee of Alturas Parlor 159, Native 

Sons of the Golden West, in charge of the Modoc War Monument to be erected 
on the battlefield in the Modoc Lava Beds has selected the model cesiever 
by Paul J. Fair of the Forest Service, San Francisco. Surmounting a 45- 

foot base of lava rocks is the bronze figure of a charging grizzly bear, 
from a wound in whose shoulder protrudes an Iniian arrow. ‘his figure 
symbolizes California, attacxed by the Indians, roused to fighting strengtn 
to quell its foes. 


-Qn the face of the lava base will be a bronze plaque with simple 
lettering dedicating the monument to the memcry of General ldward R. S. 
Canty, U. S. A., and others whose lives were sacrificed on this battleground, 
The dedication and unveiling of this monament will take place early in June. 


Movies cn the San Bernardino: The Globe Picture Corporation, under the 
direction < of Harry Garson, has just completed the filming of "Glennester 
of the Mounted," starring Lefty Flynn and Betty Flowers. 


Practically all of the picture was made on the Arrowhead District 
of the San Bernardino Forest.. A forest fire is the climax, and some very 
vivid and realistic fire scenes were taken. The company spent four days 
getting these scenes under the supervision of the Forest Service, 


Garson has promised to give us some fire prevention publicity in this 
Picture. He plans to mention the San Bernardino as the place where the fire 
‘Scenes were taken, and to run the Service slogan, “Felp Prevent Fires - It 
Fayse " He also plans to put in @ subsitie placing the blame for the fire on 
man" s carelessness,.---0.H.D. 


Jt 
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DISTRICT 6 - NORTH PAcrIFIC DISTRICT 
The "White Coal" of the Dees eee is coming into its Lime The Cusnman Lake 
project of the City of Tacoma, on the north fork of the Skokomish, is 
nearly completed. 


The Northwestern Power and Manufacturing Company has decided to 
start work at cnce in the construction of a dam and power plant on the 
Elwha River near Port Angeles. 


iQ 


The Grays Earbor Power & Light Company has completed plans fer the 
construction of a dam and power plant on the Hoh River. The Gam is three 
miles from the Forest boundary, and all the land to be flooded is in the 
State Land Exchange area. The dam will cause a lake to form about seven 
miles long and amile and a quarter wide at piaces.-—-J.H.B. 


A Challenge: The Forest Supervisor of the Ochoco during a recent ciscus= 
sion with one of the old-time sheep permittees, was asked to herd sheep 
with the permittee for one week on his allotment, to determine the merits 
of the bedding-out system ana also to arrive at the carrying capacity of 
the allotment. he Supervisor is thinking it over.--V.V.H. 
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DISTRICT 8 - ALASKA DISTRICT 


esa Features in Southeastern Alaska: No small part of the logging op- 
erations in Southeastern Alaska is the booming and towing of logs to local 
markets. Log transportation is entirely by water, the logs being towed in 
flat rafts. Rafts are commonly towed over 100 miles anc up to 200 miles 
to market. Some shore line on the Tongass National Forest can be logged 
only with caution during the calm weather of swamer because of exposure to 
rough seas. a good navigator and prephet is able to tow logs without much 
difficulty, but occasionally a tow is caught in a storm anda the logs lost. 
Last spring proved to be particularly disastrous to "West Coast" loggers 
as two larze rafts were lost in storms. One raft broke up while attempting ~ 
to round t ¢ south end of Prince of Wales Island, and a short time later 
ancther raft was lost in a storm while rounding the north end of the same 
island. A small per cent of these logs is salvaged by "Seach Combing." 


Incidentaily, large Davis-rafts occasionally break up in severe storm 
off the coast of British Celumbia, and it is quite common to find Douglas ~ 
fir logs on the beach in Southeastern alaska, which were logged on Vancouver 
Islanda.--J.M.W. 


Will Redwood Flourish in Alaska? A recent copy of the "Redwood Reforester” 
Says that "Redwood likes the fog belt." If so it ought to do well in Alaska 
in fact, geologists have found fossil remains of Sequoia in the drainage of 
the Kuskokwim River in Western Alaska where this tree grew only a few milli 
of years ago. To test out the Susans by of redwood to alaskan conaitions 
a few seedlings were secured from the Wind River Nursery ani planted this ~ 
spring at Juneau, Alaska, where their growth may be observed. 

Some seedlings of Silver fir, Noble fir, yellow pine and Douglas fir 
were also secured and planted. Douglas fir has already been tried here for 
several years and appears to be growing satisfactorily. 
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VALUE OF COST RECORDS TO a CMINTSTRATION 


By Det Ake Ate Shoena: 2 tc, Dos 


At the outset let me say that I have but little faith and legs 
hope in tne value of a cost or expenditure record as an aid to National 
Forest administration, or as a basis for judging and comparing Forest 
Service efficiency. I hasten to explain that I lmow little about the 
general cost keeping of activities throughout the Service, but am vasing 
my conclusions ond this argument upon a rather close and th or cugn study 


and analysis of the limited and speciite grazing reconnaissance appro 
priation.. ' 


{t is understood that the Washington Offices of Atcovnts and Opera~ 
tion in ccoperation with the Districts are att empt ing to work ous methods 
of obtaining comparative unit costs that will be cf value in administration, 


Under present conditions there are “two main reasons; why, in my opin- 
- ion, our records have little value for the above purpose; first, apparently, 
they do not show true actual expenditures on each of the various activities; 
sécond, our units are not comparable throughout the Service. 


The first, undoubtedly, can be overcome. Apporentliv, howeyep, ecne 
-Grastic changes will have to be made in our bockkeen*rg practices, As an 
example, I believe a fresh start would have to te made clear batk to ‘the 

distribution the Rangers make of their time. “The D-6 ae ger is a fire 
man, the Utah Ranger a rarge man. If both should make the same field tri 
the D-6 man would charge more of his time to fre and hess to graving than 
the Utahan would. Of course, there is the argument that this charge is 
correct because the D-6 man wovid think more about a ned were ahpert Lom 
to Dire matters begause fire isi|his big job. However, to avoid eriticiom 
he mugt show a lot of time on fire wnich would infiuence his activity 
“distribution. Such records, ten, hare but little value in ghow:ng ocm~ 
Parative actual expendituies because they are colored, one tint or anothers 
Whether each man is giving attention | to each activity in proporticn to its 
Proper priority can be determined only by inspection on the ground, where 
a1] the influencing and variable factors can be seen in one picture and 
each given its approximate proper weight, 
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The second reason caunot be overcome. If two mamtacturing plants 
‘are turning ob the seme kind of a product — avtomosile tires of same 
size, weight, Jurcbilitr, ohg.,:— from the-same hind of raw materiaks 
the Bee eye ce el rroducuilen ansts can he naken 03a very definite crites 
rion as to the comparative efficiency of tre two pinuts. Bat in the Fore) 
est Service, neither the raw materials tor the finicned product are the 
ame, confining them éveti to one of our so--caliel vmits. The raw mate} 
rials, topogravhy, geography, climate, accessibiiity, and dozens of 
others are not the same on any two ranger districts let aiéne en two 
areas, one in water-soaked Washington and the other in arid Arizona. 
The product of our work is not the same or at least shovld not be; the 
survey of an acre of yellow pine timber on the Kaibab Plateau which 
_..probably won't be cut for 75 or 100 years should not be the same as for 
“o> fan-acre on the Colorado Plateau which will be cut in 5 or 10 years; the 
lapsed get-away time on the asbestos Dixie need not be ¢ as short as on the 
inf larmable Nezperce; the supervision of a cow on the ge jood- -corcdition, 
mc derateiy-demanded, no-watershed range of the Custer isn’t the same as 
the supervision of a cow on the overgrazed, intensely-used, important- 
aware rshe a range ‘of ‘the Pishlake; a grazing permittee of the ides on the 


‘Uinta is mot pass same as one’ Oe the 52 on the Baba ak 


a “How | can these be reduced to a common denominator so costs ‘of one 
will be at all comparable to costs of another? 
ala fa i 
I asta to do this with three iat reconnaissance projects, one 
‘otinceach of three Districts, with the result that "cost per acre” does not © 
_tcmean a thing to me as a eriterion either of comoaralive exficieacy of tne 


ale 


url ézdhree. créws or’ of comparative intensity and character of the work being 


done. Relatively high reconnaissance costs have been cited by some as an” 


“jje. indication that the work was being done too detailed and intensive when, 


as a matter: of fact, differences in influencing conditions were such that 
the more péneral and: extensive work could easily cost the moré. ‘The job 
of obtaining reconnaissance data on an acre of the Rio Granae, with its 
ieiet 8 erpod. topographic and type map and relatively large % types, is not compara= 
+ ble to that for an acre of the Minidoka with no maps and relatively sucll 
types. © Why expect the costs per acre to’ be comparable? Probably also the 
~-'problens are Widely different, requiring different:.character of data as 
“bases for their solution, 
My plan is to inspect, for instance, each reconnaissance party, and 
if the Chief is well qualified, has good organization and planning, a capa 
ble crew.that is working bard and doing work to the proper degree of de= 
tail and accuracy, I am satisfied without looking at his unit costs. His 
costs per acre: may be two times those of another party but that is no sign 
of inefficiency or of too intensive work. If such comparisons are not 
feasibla be ween three projects of similar nature of.what value would they 
be in comparing the maltipiivity of projects involving at least the rhe 
standard and major activity items? 


es 


There are special projects where expenditure records on a time 
basis for the different items may be of value in showing Loopholes that 
may be plugged and "effective" time increased by easing up on some of the 
less important "ineffective" items. This value would be confined to the 
individual project and could not be usel in an intelligent comparison 
with any other project even of similar nature. 


Except those Service-wide expenditure records as may be needed for 
appropriation and allotment purposes I can see no justification for keep- 
ing them as a possible aid to administration or as a criterion for judging | 
effieiency. I think we-will eventually come to field inspection of the 
individual officer or project as the sole,means of judging and increasing 
efficiency rather than by the ‘present expencit ture record method or a sub+ 
stitute cost keeping ee ? 
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FOREST PROPAGANDA AM AND TORESTRY- 
By Raphael Zon, Lake Statés For. Exp. Sta. 


If words would make trees srow, the United States would be the most 
thickly wooded country in the world. Women’s clubs, Rotarians, Kiwanians, 
hundreds of Civic Clubs of every GoscE ipa Tons Wai.cvoniars, sportsmen, 
nature lovers, foresters, lumbermen, school teachers, newspapers, and 
lately even realtors throughout the length and breadth of the country are 
all talking forestry. 


In spite of all this talk, our old forests are disappearing just as 
as before and even the second-growth is being cut into at a rapidly 
reasing rate. The fire situation shows only slisht improvement and the 
age of idle land is increasing. 


Why such divergence between-words and action? When will public 
Opinion reach such a saturation point that words will be precipitated into 
leeds? oe 


The army of people who. would rather talk forestry than practice for 
estry is increasing. Has the forestry movement, as it spread out, lost sls 
depth and punch? Is this a natural process in a demecracy before the peo- 
ple are moved to action or is the whole forestry movement, going to desen- 
erate into meré taik? Or is the forest profession lacking aggressive lead- 
ership which could convert sentiment into action? Is all weil with our 
forest propaganda or are We foresters at fault in not knowing how to turn 
this widespread sentinent into real forest progress? and finding the prac- 
tice of forestry beset with difficulties, co we yield ourselves to the 
temptation of mere taik?. The situation needs a careful analysis. We are 
eff either on our economics or «+» «+ psychology. 
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_- sured of a welcome for it~ Possibly you can prove that Zon is the unen- 


> being a forester-of note, he is as a matter of fact a splendid PR man. 


——_ 


-YE EDITOR'S CORNER 


We call your attention to articles by Zon and Shoemaker and will be 
grievously disapoointed if we ao not receive many replies from you chaps. 
‘Concerning Zon’s implications, there are doughty yeomen in this virile q 
organization who can reply if they will. We will venture to make a tenta- 
tive assignment of counsel as follows: "Hutch" for the refutation of the 
implied charge against our PR work, and either Forbes or Bates to reply 
to this invidious suggestion’ of bewilderment or the foresters. It is ex- 
pressly understood and so’: stated that anyone may send a repiy and be as- 


lightened one, although we think that will be difficult for you. Besides 


Vie are for the dissemination of ideas in the SERVICE BULLETIN. For 
many of us the BULLETIN is our only place of meeting. Shake hands and fly 
at it. 


Have you noticed that D-3 allows each Forest to burn a cervain acre= 
age each year? The Coronado, for example, is permitted or allowed 2,280 
acres. Does Roy Headley know about these goings-on? Somebody should look 
into this very reprehensible practice and put a stop to it. 


oa 
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WASHINGTON NOTES’ 


How Come? Lighty nine eligibles for the Junior Forester register last year. 
This year only 38. : 


A Gathering of Pundamentalists; Corking meeting at the Maiison Lab. they says 
Primarily a programme of work wenference. They're yoing after fundamentals 7 
now, the feeling being that enpirical research, at least in certain lines, 
has about reached its limit. low does liquid, i. e., moisture or preserva- 
tive, so through wood? The correct answer will pernit of application to 
all sorts of problems. What. is the influence of growth conditions on the 
specific gravity of woods? You can, it seems, grow quality wood as well as 
quality fruit - if you understand growth conditions. 


What is the rate of transmission of heat through wood? This is of 
value in wood preservation and kiln drying. «ll wood substance is the same, 
the extractives give to a species its individuality, therefore what are 
these extractives? What gives to cedar its property of resistance to decay? 
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hy are redwoods red? Why shovld the pines yield resin, and the oaks 
acid end not the reverse? And so on amc so on. Yomijsec mune Forest 
‘Service business is not finished when we have grown the trees. 


Near Silk; Millions of people wear "rayon" or cellulose silk, yet few 
know the difference between it and real silk, the Laboratory telis Us» 


"Rayon, formerly called artificial silk, is a soft pliable, mvlti- 
filament textile fibre produced from some form of pla ee Sean such as 
cotton or wood pulp. In the manufacturing process, the celluiose is dis~= 
solved to a viscous solution and forced through minute aper He Ss corre- 
Sponiins to the svinnerets of the silk worn. The fine threads or filaments 

Comins through these apertures are coagulated either in a fixing bath or 
' by 2 process of evaporation, and several of them formed simuitaneously are 
twisted into the strand or yarn for spinning. 


A Fine Showing: District 6 recently sent in a report on the showing of 
Motion Pictures as follows: 
Number of Persons 


Film - Perzod of Use Who Saw Film 
Good Turns for our Forests October 26-4pril 30 Pall sheyz 
Porests Cree ts Gray ie £6March 1 4,885 
Nature’ Ss te Paine be 26- " il 3,405 
Brouud ihe West by Borest Roads wt AS Neat Py 
eens on th on the National 1 Forest HY 26-Jan’y il 72 15)5)0) 
National Bird “Refuges u 26-March 1 3,00 
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FOREST PRODUCTS LABCRATOR 


Spruce was Used by Romans; «a piece of wood from a barge or yacht of ancient 
Home has recently been identified by the wool technologists of the Labora- 
Tory as a species of spriice. The specimen identified was recovered from 

Lake Nemi , near Rome. The timber from which it was taken Below miseum 
Of the american Academy of Fine arts at Rome, the id ; 
ee d by an american friend of the director of 41 


ficroscopic examination of the fragment from the 014 yacht showed 

he presence of normal resin ducts, a circumstance which at once indicated 
et. é : = a 

hav it must be either pine, spruce, larch, or Douglas fir. Other mi 


£ 
scopic characteristics in the annual zrowsh paeee which were stiil visi 
Ble, fixed the identity of the wood as-a species 
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Lake Neni, still famous for its beauty, was a fashionable resort 
of Roman nobles at the time of Caligula, about 40 A. D., as weli as the 
Site of an aacient temple of Diana, a fact which caused it to be called 
“the mirror of Diana." : 


It is probable that the yacht fragments recently recovered have 
been sutmerged for from 1,500 to 2,000 years. -Several other ancient pleas-= 
ure craft have been raised from the sane lake. IWwo of these, now displayed 
in museums, are over 300 feet in length. « 


ze ae ome Crating Gourse: Representatives of machinery and hardware manu=— 
fFaciurers predominate in the twenty-seventh short course in boxing and 
Cy given May 10-15 at the Laboratory. .Other industries represented 
were the box, electrical equipment, furniture, confectionery, glass, rub- 


ber and oil trades. 


Nineteen men took the course. One was the thirteenth representa-— 

oe which his firm has sent to take the course, and two others were seven=™ 
nth ana eighteenth from their firm to atvend. The students’ tuition 
feck of Bl 00 each ana their WEE IEIES for the week are paid by their em- 


or —) 


ployers. i 
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DISTRICT 1 - NORTHTRN DISTRICT 


—_ 


the Fire Scason of 1859: The following is an extract from a letter to 
Lieutenant John Malian from P. Il. Engle, one of the topographic engineers 
of the Military Road crew, written March 16, 1360, and referring to his 


explorations the preceding summer: 


“July 31. Mr. Schon, myself and one Indian ascended today the 
mountain" (presumably Engle Mt. on Givide between Coeur d'Alene and St. 
Joe Rivers), "but before reaching the sumait we were convinced that we 
would have no distant vicw, and therefore retraced our steps. At one <-il. 
the smoke of the burring. timber See eee the whole country, anda our 
Indien guide assured us that we would have. no view until 4 uber a heavy 


Pad 


rain. in returning the Indian set fire to the woods himees Lf, and 2% 


formed us that he did it with the view to destroy a certain eat f long 
moss, which is a pavasite to the pine trees in this region, ard which 
the deer fesd on in the winter season. Py burning this moss the deer 

4. 


are obliged to descend into the valleys for food, and thus they have a 
chance to kill them."--G. K. McH. 


DISTRICT 3 - SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Southwestern District Sets a High Fire Standard; 4 review of the follow- 
ing figures will give some idea of the fire job which the District has 
undertaken as its objective for the coming five-year period. ote the 
small acreage allowed each Forest for each year. One medium sized break 
means a total has been exceeded. 


Allowable area 


Forest Burned Over Per Forest 

Year 
Apache 859 s: 436 Lincoln 
Carson Rak ye Med Manzano 
Coconino 575 ss 137 Prescott 
Coronado Z2ee0) es tbs) Santa Fe 
Crook Ble isis 440 Sitgreaves 
Datil 2A (estonia 415 Tonto 
Gila WLU er 150 Tusayan 

Ae qene---- 


DISTRICT 4 — INTERMOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


Fire Weather Warnings Meeting: Assistant District Forester C. B. Morse 
recently attended, at Portland, Oregon, a meeting of the Weather Bureau 
and forest protection associations of California, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, and Montana. There was a total attendance at the meeting of about 
o5 men. 


Out of the new appropriation for fire weather warnings made to the 
Weather Bureau, $15,000 is allotted to the West. They plan on putting 
special men on this work to be paid from this appropriation - one at 
Portland, one at Seattle, and one at Spokene. These three men will be 
“leaagers" in the fire weather warning work and investigative studies. 
They also plan on putting a man in a subordinate position under Major 
Bowie at San Francisco, to handle the general compilation work, etc, 
from the Weather Bureau district. It is expected that the salaries and 
expenses of these men, together with the necessary instruments which 
must be purchased for taking weather readings, will use up the entire 
$15,000 appropriation, but Professor Marvin has promised to give Local 
Forecaster Norquist at Boise an assistant, who will be paid from the 
regular Weather Bureau appropriation, to be used on fire study work, or 
rather to take care of other work and tls enable Norquist to devote con- 
Siderable time to the fire study work himself. 


Clairvoyant Wanted: The Supply Depot gets many requests for curious thi 
but probably never before weece the services of a claicvoyent more needed 
down there than following the receint of a.requisision tae ovher dey 
from amother District, which requested a four-drawer vertival letter Pile 
finished to match the one-in Koom- 410, Federal Building, Por! Ca 

gon. If any one can visualize it, Haynie would be very <lad to kaow @ 


particulars. (Personally all we have ever seen looked oe us.) 


" 


DISTRICT 5 - CAL LIFORUL, DISTRIC? 


a Model Ranger Station; - I wish that it were possible for every field 
man in J-5 to visit the Big Rock Ranger Station on the Sngeies Forest 
to see a station that compares favorably in neatness and appearance 
with the average oil service station. -Here for.i6 vears Tanger Louis 
Dorr has held the fort, transferring a Jesert Of rocks,’ sand, anc sageum 
brush into a veritable oasis wrere the weil: kept station oniléings are 
shaded by trees a ail enclosed in a fence. tiiatois in keering with the 
rest of the pla Now, these buildings cost no more then on other 

ave rage he coisas they always Lock neat, every tool aid picse of 
equivment is in good repaizr and in its proper place, .the blacksmith 
shop is as well kept as many forest offices, the barn looks dike one at 
a motel dairy, and there are no trash piles and 014 equipment littering 
the place. In fact, it is the kind of station Doctor Waugh says all 
shouid be, - a credit to ig Service and a model for the local commu- 
nity. —-LeAB. ae sn Fes‘ 
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The Understaniing Heart: Have you read Peter B. Kyne's "glorious novel 
of the glorious forests,” ruming under the above title as the lead 
story in COSMOPOLITAN for March? %he'-seene is laid in the "San Pimas 
National Forest," Siskiyou County, Cakifornia.-. A girl fire lookout, 
a Forést fe ege and an escaped corvict are the leading lights of the 
first chapter. Of ae a lot of the "hisncrows" in.the Service will 
laugh at the characters and pick up all- the 4ttle mistakes, but to have 
aman like fync, who is one of the most read authors of the day, write 
a Forest Karger story will probably do more ‘to bring the Forest Service 
before the american publie bhae. dhe combined lifelong efforts of his 
critics. Anyway, we believe "The Understanding Heart" is going.to be 
a "corking yarn," and are willing to bet een eey, that more than 
10,000,000 people in the U. S. A. will read it. 


DISTRICT 6 - NORTH PACIFIC DISTRICT 
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The Triple Ailiance: Pioneering in a new field-of cooperative fire pre- 
venvion, a Joint lecture tour was started in Oregon recently, sporsured 
by the Forest Service, the Oregon State Board of Forestry, and the Oregon 
Forest Fire Association. This represents the bringing together of the 
State, Federal:and private protective agencies in a broad edvcational 
effort. 


The Hon. W. V. Fuller, former eruiser, leggser, and fire warden, 
three times member of the Oregon State Legislature, and Chairman of the 
Forestry Committee, represented the State. Geo. E. Griffith, of the 
Portland PR office,-represented the Forest Service. The Oregon Forest 
Hire Association, which is the Oregon unit.of the Western Forestry and 
Conservation Association, contributed a reel of motion pictwres, made 
locally, especially for the campaign, and the latest model portable DeVry 


a 


> 
projector, Forest Service lantern slides and balopticon were used. 


During the first five-weeks of the campaigm 75 programs were put 
on, reaching an estimated total of 10,074 peodie. Seven. counties were 
visited and programs were pat on in smaller communities nos usually 
reached, as well as doubtfui zones and “sere spots." The-sveniag program 
ccusisted of an introduction by some Ce ene otal citizen, an address 
by Mr. Falier, and an illustrated leciu by Mr, Griffith, closing with 

the motion pictmres. Schools were wie thea during the day, and evening 
meetinss held at churches. city halls, high school auditoriums, community 
Bersoines, ese. Tne "Seene-im--Acd ion” showing a burning forest, was ef- 
feccively used in advertising the evening meetings. 


The keynote of the campaign was beies imtortamce of protecting young 
iL “sse 


forest growth. The cooperative faatire was also stre 
educators, Forest officers, and ee men generaliy a bscuen the opin-— 
son that the campaiga did a great deal of good 


onclusion of the pioneer, or organization period, of the 
fith has returned to-Portiand, ard Mr.-Faller is carry- 


le co 
Cempsicn, bir. Grif 
jith the aid of loval Forest eee and State Wardens » 


ing on the work w 
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DISTRICT 8 - ALASKA DISTRICT. 


fexas Creek Has Mineral Prespects: The Geological eur vey recently made 

at evan nation of th. mineral resources of Texas Crcek at tue extreme 
southern eni of slaska, where in 1921 the Forest Serrice started construc- 
Mion of a trall into hitherto inaccessible anc entirety umprospected 
Country. They state thet the region is well mineralized. They report 
also that at the end of 1925 there were "27 prospests comprising nearly 


aCe 


~ Rocky Mountain states have 66 billion board feet of the same species. 


stand of the nation within their fair borders. The California stana 


a hundred claims on which work was done during the past season, and about 
50: metalliferous veins have been discovered.x x x x Although the region 
as a whole has not been properly prospected several highly promising 
prospects have been fdund."” » One of these prospect owners shipped a 

trial order of 10 tons of ore which returned him 3707.00 net after pay-— 
ing ail expenses from Hyder, the Alaska shipping point. 


Altogether this is amost satisfactory showing and the entire 
development has followed the construction of the Forest Service trail 
into the region. Incidentally it might be stated that Texas Creek is 
within ten miles of the Premier Mine, which is probably the most profit— 
able mine which has been developed in the north country during recent 
years. The question now is; Will one of these prospects add another 
chapter to Alaska's story of mineral production?--M.L.M. 


WHERE IS CUR YELLOW PINS? 


It is generally recomiged, I believe, that in the West the biggest 
Single forest insect control probiem just now is that of Dendroctonus in- 
festations in western yellow pine. It may be of interest, therefore, to 
know something of the distribution of this beetle-troubled species in 
the Rocky Mountain ani Pacific Coast revions. 


according to the latest figures, the western yellow pine stand 
(Pinus ponderosa ), including all classes of ownership, is as follows, 
in billions of board feet: Californie 77;.0regon 76, Idaho 17, Wash- 
ington 14, Montana 10, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico 
39; total 233° billion board feet. 


The Pacific Coast region (California, Ore, gon, and Washington) 
therefore, has 167 billion board feet of western yellow pine and the 


California and Oregon have two-thirds of the western yellow pine 


Slightly exceeds that of Oregon, but if the 13-billion board feet of 
Jeffrey pine are included, California's claim to firs % place cannot 
be Gispu ted. 


The British Columbia yellow pine stand is four billion board feet, 
only one per cent of the total stand of timber in the province.—A.J.J.; 


Entomologist‘s News Letter, 
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TRAIL MARKERS 


By James R. Ghl, white River 


Some months ago am arvicie by Tanger Read appeared in the D-2 
Bulletin, advocating the use of a smail metal trail marker instead of the 
standard Service Blaze. 1 bdelieve this is a good idea, for the follow- 
ing reasons; 


1. The markers can be made of metal, enameled or painted white, in 
Jarge quantities at slight expeuse. They can ve made to be nat in place 
with tvo nails at most, and perhaps one. ‘The marks designating a Service 
trail will then be absolutely of one pattern, all Service trails will be 
marked alike and be knowm as such. 


<. They can be fastened in place more quickly and casily than a 
neat stendard blaze can be made. 


d. There is no défacement of the tree. 


& All of us have constructed trails over routes that huve beon 
biazed with unsightly, non-stendard blazes years Dvefore, and knew the 
difficulty of putting the standard blaze on, wader such circumstances, 
and making a neat job of it. Our efforts simply result in butchering up 
the trees worse than ever. A neat-metal marker vould be better. 

5. Most important of all; - The location of a trail ney be changed 
(as is often ne cessary) and trails may be abandoned, without leaving a 
confusing conglomeration of standard blazes markings different reutes, ant 
trails that are no longer used. The markers on ths old route or the aban- 
doned trail may simply be removed without leaving any trace. 


6. The use of such a marker would afford us a more distinctive trail 
sign than any blaze. 


I am submittins no design for consideration, but it seems to me 
a@ piece of metal, preferably white, the size and shape of the "shield 
stickers," pierced with two naii holes, would answer the purpose. 


mm — 2 fe ee } 


Trail markers are used extensively in the Adirondacks. They have 
additional advantase not mentioned by Ranger An]. Trunk trails are marke 
with markers of different colors, so that you always know a blue marker 
means a certain trail, a red marker another, etc. The different colors 4 
also designated on the map. This system gives the traveler freedom from 
worrying about being on the wrong trail, and also reduces the use of guid 
boards, since the marker is itsclf a suide. 
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The markers show up farther ahead than old blazes, which adds to # 
ease of traveling. 


‘ner 


I move we abandon trail blazing! The average blazer {especially ii 
he is very young) gets overentmsiastic with the ax and makes large unsigl 
ly scars on the trees. Opening the bark of living trees invites disease 
insects. There are already too many blazes in the woods that confuse the 
seeker of legitimate survey blazes. The use of bi ‘ng to mark tempora 
lines (such as sample plots, temporary surveys and locations, etc.) sho 
of course, be taboo.--Ward Shepard, Washington. 
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BIRE VS. GRAZING | 

By Fred Winn, Coronado 

"A bad fire occurred on an area where the lac« of grazing had allow 

an extensive accvumuiation of grass but in a country where there is a demal 
for range of another class." 


The quotation is taken from a recent fire review circular on the 

1925 fire season on the Southwestern District. Unfortunately, the writer 

is intimately acquainted with the area and fire in question ani withal has 

made a close study of Hatton's able Bulletins "Livestock Grazing as a 
actor in Fire Protection on the National Forests." 


The protest is directed to the inference that since there was a "dé 
mandi for range of another class.....-" i+ e., sheep or goats in place of 
cattle, the demand should have been met in order to reduce the fire hazama 
The cover on the burned area was predominantly a yellow pine ana@ subalpine 
stand with some browse on the lower and exposed southern slopes and all 
within an area of very high watershed vale. Are we so soon to forget 
Pearson's findings on sheep grazing as to permit sheep (or goats) on range 
of such a character in order to reduce the fire hazard? Remember that 


aes 


‘Pearson has said: “One of the fallacies vhicn has been pointed out by the 
‘present and past experiments is thet ee damage can be combrolles after 
ithe damage becmes evident. When demage vegins to show up surficiently to 

arouse administrative action, it is too Mee, to obtain coneroi." 


Granted we bad one bad fire in ten years, or in a generation, eae a 
‘correspondingly high damage and hish cost, the fact remains tha t donbie 
damaze to the forest would occur, to say nothing of the erc Sion .provlem, “if 
'the.class of stock was altered simply to meet an aclmowiedged fire hazards 
With all the knowledge we have acevmulated on damage by sheep ann in the 
yéllow pine and bunch. grass type, the solution would not be in allowing street 
(to graze on an area of this sort but in providing for proper ee a7 ee 
cattle.on the range in question, in order to reduce the hazard from fir 
Any such distribution, in a rough and precipitous range, inpiies range 
|Provements ana water development, both of which require funds anG time. 
ithe past few years the funds have been acareiiaick lacking. 
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Old-timers still speak of the forest fares which were caused by light- 
‘ning or were set by Indians in the pioneer days, before domestic stock were 
‘placed in overwhelming mmbers on the ranges in the White Mountains in 
Arizona or in the Mogoiion Mountains in New Mexico. We have ampie evidence 
‘of such fires, tut mone of then, from whatever cause, have been so disas 
trous to forect growth or have caused such excessive erosion as overg 
by domestic stock, and espe ee one class of stock. & few years ago, a 
|prominent member of the Service, ncw holciag-a high a ee was riding 
Over this very area with the writer, and, in the discussion bearing on this 
wery problem of the "accumulation of grass" and the comme qnent fire hazard, 
| remarked; 


: "For Heaven's seke, above all, don’t throw this area into a sheep or 
goat grazing allotment. We may have fires but the solution in my opinion 
is to strengthen our protective system and secure range improvements to hold 
seattle on the allotment and so stop the fires, but sheep, once in here, will 
cause ten times the possible fire damage." 


What is the matter with our advanced intelligentsia? Are we not all 
“expected to be absorbing the high-brow compiex and putting our technical 
Imowledge into practice? Along comes some hoplite who may or may not nave 
‘been present at the fire, spends a day or a day and a half on the ground, 
‘prepares an erudite memorandum on the Sue se and utterly ignores seven or 
Cicht years effort of the men on the sround: (who presumably ought to have an 
intelligent knowledge of local. conditions) and who have attempted for years 
‘to reduce or entirely exclude the very class of stock in question because 
of the timber and watershed values. One might as weil try to make a whistle 
Out of a pig's tail as to try and profit from ovr studies, if snap judgment 
such as this is to govern. All animadversions Will be received in good 
‘part, but the opinicns expressed, go! If we intend to put our findings as 
to sheep and goat grazing into effect -— findings which have cost years of 
time and effort - we can scarcely afford to meet the “demand for range of 
another class" simply because of a serious fire. 


GAME PATROL 
By B. W. Clark, Gallatin 


The i Bes Northern Elk Herd, estimated to contain from 8,000 to 
17,500 head of elk, depending on the organization making the estimate, has 
for its summer range vast areas in Yellowstone National Park. In the fall 
and winter these elk drift out of the Park onto winter ranges on the head 


j i a j HY} i om | 
of the Yellowstone and Gailatin Rivers in the Absaroka and Gallatin National 
Forests. 


The winter range on the Yellowstone consists mainly of a small amount 
of public domain and private lands, from Gardiner to Yankee Jin Canyon, and 
higher, less accessible range in the two National Forests, adjoining this 
area on the east and west, which has been reserved for winter elk range. 
4Iso, a large area is reserved north of the Park, on Slough and Hell-roar ng 
Creeks in the Absaroka Forest, which because of its elevation cannot be used 
to advantage by the elk for winter range. During winters of severe climatic 
conditions and excessive snowfall, the main portion of the Yellowstone herd 
of necessity congregates on the small area from Gardiner north approximate 
17 miles to Yankee Jim Canyon anc often farther down the Yellowstone River, 
which at best supports only a small amount of winter forage. This results, 
during severe Seusons, in loss of animals through starvation and injury, amd 
damage to ranbhers' haystacks ana fences. The inhabitants of this winter 
range lying outside the Forests, naturally resent these depredations, and 4 
not overly enthusiastic toward the preservation of this herd. 


When the elk drift out of the Park, on the head of the Gallatin River 
they go directly into the Gallatin State Game Preserve, and adjoining areas” 
in the Gallatin National Forest, which are entirely reserved for winter elk 


range. This area supports an abundance of forage for the elk that use this 
range. 


During the winter of 1915-16, subsequent to the close of the regular 
funting season, approximately 500 head of elk were illegally killed on thed 
from Yankee Jim Canyon south to Gardiner; bulls were shot for their teeth, 
and cows and calves killed just to see them fall or to try out marksmanship. 
In addition to this, from 50 to 100 bulls were killed in the Gallatin Game 

Preserve for their teeth, Since no previous record was kept of the illegal 
kill of other years in the same territory, no data are available, out it is 
velicved that the figures given represent an ebnormal kill. 


The protection of this northern elk herd, after they leave the Park, 
is primarily the function of the State Came Department, but since it took i 
agsressive action in the matter, the District Forester approved the initia= 
tion of a systematic patrol of the areas used by elk in winter on the two 
Forests and adjoining areas, beginning with the season of 1916. As stated 
Previous to the establishment of the patrol the illegal kill was as high as 
200 head of elk ~ during the period since the initiation of the patrol, 


winter of 1916-17 to date, this kill has been reduced to practically noth 
at the present time, 


A 


During the early years of the estabiisned patrol, che main object 
was the elimination of the tooth hunter. ‘This illegal killing of elk hes 
been practically eliminated, but the killers are still with us, and a6 is 
necessary to maintain the patrod. In addition to protecting the game ani- 
mals, the patrol now is making a study of the habits of the gume animals; — 
seasonal use of the range, including kinds cf forage consumed; better utill- 
gation of range through salting, effect cf climatic conditions on the use 
of the range, diseases, parasites, such as wood ticks, etc. 


On the head of the Gallatin, an ideal winter elk range is available 
and is set aside for the perpetuation of this portion of the northern herd. 
More elk can be taken care cf on the Gallatin range than are using it now - 
it may be possible to divert a portion of the drift from the Yellowstone to 
the head of the Gallatin. On the Yellowstone the opposite is trve — there 
aré too many game animals for the forage at present available during severe 
‘winters. A bill has been prepared, is being sponsored by the agencies inter- 
ested, and has been introduced in the present Congress to add to the Absaroka 
and. Gallatin Forests the area outside the present forest boundaries on the 
Yellowstone. If this bill passes it will simplify the administration of this 
winter elk range, will enlarge this range through the purchase of private 
holdings, and will eventually eliminate the ranchers’ grievances. 
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COSTS AND USH OF MONEY 
SOME FIELD REACTIONS 
By F. H. Byre, Wasatch 


To begin with, it is agreed that there is need for an analysis of 
activity costs. Just how this should be made is a different matter. There is 
danger that the system of cost keeping may become inflated to such an extent 
that the means may cost more than the end. Let's keep the cost of the system 
to the minimum and make sure we get results on the ground. 


Public Relations work, it is pretty mach agreed, is a means to am end. 
If that is trme, certainly it is directly chargeable against some regular 
activity. If it has no purpose, why not annual leave? 


To split up some of the larger headings merely to camouflage the fact 
that fire and improvement work costs us money defeats the purpose of the anal-— 
ysis. Likewise an effort to distribute overhead charges directly to differ- 
ent activities covers up scmething which we want to know. Why not direct our 
efforts toward cutting down instead of covering up this overhead? 


abe 


It is no more than right that the Ranger should carry the burden of 
cost keeping as he is the one who does the work on the ground. Let the 
Supervisor content himself with seeing that the work on the ground, as well 
as the distribution of time, is done right. 


To change the statistical report to*July would only be another stumb= 
ling block in the way of the Supervisor in the middle of the field season. 
The number of Forest Clerks who can prepare this report without help from 
the Supervisor, -Deputy-or Ranger; is indeed few. It is granted that F. Y. 
and C. Y. records are difficult to compare. Would it not be possible for . 
Accounts to split their foe in January and Juiy und compile cost figures 
for the calendar year? Let's leave the bookkeeping for the accountants and 
the field work for foresters. 


Cost keeping,. to be cf real help, should be by ranger districts. 
Otherwise the figures are buried too deep for us. A drive to ovt the cost 
of one activity only: tends to boost another, unless fram our study we learn 
that a Ranger may be able to take on more territory or eet along with less 
help and then take . action accordingly. 


"The © Service has not sone to the field." LS it any wonder, when such 
an attitude is taken? It makes a field.mm. feel he is not apart of the ~~ 
Service and makes ‘hin antagonistic : at once. Why say more? 


MUNICIPAL CAMPS IN CALIFORNIA'S FORESTS: 


By i) 3s SEES D-5 


From time to time short items have Eppeabed in this BULLETIN relative 
to the Municipal Recreation Camps in the National Forests of California. 


This year we have collected some statistical information about these 
camps that may be of interest to the Service as a whole, since it.is the be= 
lief that camps oF this character will gradually spread all over the. West. 


at the Dessous time ‘thers are-15 of these camps operating or pro- 
jected; 14 of them are under permit from the Forest Service. The San Fran- 
cisco camp, being. on land owned by the city, is not included in the follow- ~ 
ing figures. Of the 1l camps operated on forest land last year, 4 are. 
maintained by Los Angeles, 2 each by Oakland and Berkeley, and one each by 
Sacramento, Stockton, and Riverside. The average area in each permit is 
about 50 acres. “Whe estimat ed valine of the improvements on the 11 camps is 
ge42,8'71, an average value of (22,078. 


During the season of 1925 these il camps accommodated 89410 guests, 
an average of 765 to.each camp. Subsistence expenses ranged from $1 to 
$1.28 per day at all except the High Sierra, Camp of Los Angeles on the Inyo | 
Forest, where this expense was $2.07 per day. The average subsistence cost © 
was $1.20 per day. So the average 2 weeks outing at these camps cost only 
about $16.00, pius transportation. 


Es ae 


Profits of the 11 camps 


4y 


‘but has in the last few years also eut 


> bal > = sat he ois 
That the camps figure very close is disc ; ot that the 

were only $7,525, or less than $l for each evest 
whose average stay was about two weeks. 


One of the "talking points" for the Sacramento Municipal Camp is so 
applicable to all of them that I qote it herewith: 


“Among the outstanding features of the camp project is that the money 
spent by vacationists does not flow out of Sacramento, but is spent among 
Sacramento merchants; also, it has been pointed ovt, that if Sacramento peo- 
ple went to other places, probably twice or three times the amount of money 
would have been spent away from this city." 


Needless to say, we are watching with interest the constant develap 
ment of this new feature in recreational use of National Forest land. 


A MILLION | DOLLARS RS 


By B. BE. Ames, D-6 


. 
The Pelican Bay Lumber Company of Kiomath Falls has completed its 
fourteenth year of logging on the Crater National Forest, and its payments 
to the Government for imuer cut amount to a lit ile over one miliion dollars 
The company purchased 103 million feet of yellow pine, Douglas fir, and onan 
species in 1911 ané followed this in 1915 witha purchase of 362 miliion. 
Cutting has been in progress every year since 1911, and at the close of the 


1925 season une cut was over 279 miliion of pine and 19 million of other 
species, 


This company Was Organized primarily to log National Forest timber, 

seme Indian Res ce ee and Drivate 
timber. ‘he company's mill has burned twice. The present mill, constructed 
in 1919, is a high-class unit of 150 M 


auily otmaeaty single shift. 


The ovmership and Management of the company has remained the same 
rom the beginning. Relations between the company ana the Forest Service 
have been cordial and difficulties have been ac adjusted in a businesslike man-— 
ner. Is not this record something of an answer to those who say it is impos- 
sible tc do tusiness with the Goverment? 
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. “* asattk We sol roa 6 1 § i 
Agsue thet "Grow Trees --It Pays. Prevent Forest Fires" vas or +6: Opp Te 
s Spe. “pn ike eee: eres at 
our new slogan. He also carelessly asked "What do you think of i%% 


; : x i obs tk ree 
.fuse us a little more with the American Tree Association and ovker tz 


it will be just a little harder for people generally to see the woods be- 
cause of the trees, 


"Growing Timber Pays - Prevent Fires," or "Forests are Wealth -— Prevent 


- Prince William Sound district 
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"GROWENG TIMBER PAYS ~ PREVANT FORPST FIRS! 


By James BE. Scove, «4 


The Editor of this interesting publication cetlared in the March 1 


oe eta dL . > ap Ls ey —ran tt n= 
E think it will heip to muddle the pubiic mind a lot — people will con 


y - Ae ~ % 5 een in 
agencies - we'll ge% a lat more letters about shade txees amd oxnameniais 
. - > act pae 3 — a 
on which the B.P.I. or other outfits could give mach better service — and 


- . > CG & 
Just to be constructive, I have written two other and shorter slogam 

- = Sm - tel _ 
Tires." In the last analysis, as Roger Babson might say, people will stop 
burning the woods when they become convinced that the woods represent real 
money values. As a first step toward conviction let's start telling then, 


repeating, and steadiiy proving that "Horests are Weaith." At the same 
time let's grow "timber" instead of “trees.” 


HAS DAVY JONES TURNED FC. aSTER? 


—- peoeneendaanat sai —-__—— ooo 


by H. J. imtz, Chugach 

If we are to Judge by the evidence showm at mary places on the Chu- | 
gach the answer must be in the affirmative. It is clearly evident that the 
is siowly becoming smalier due to insidious 


eliminations which are gradually being effected, not in a legal way but by 


nature. 


f 
When Vancouver visited Prince William Sound in 1793 he reported that 


in many places the shore line had been sinking noticeably. He believed 


that this sinking had been more or less a sudden movement, occurring betwee 
1785 and 1793. 5 


ince that + 


: ime this general sinking rovemert has been in progress 
for over 130 years. 


Little by little the waters of the north Pacific have” 
encroached on the wooded shores of Prince William Sound. At Smug Corner ; 
Cove where Meares laid in 1786 very old cutting is in evidenee- some of the 
old stumps from 10-12" out from the present high—tide line still show ax 
marks. Along the shores of this same cove a pecuilar sponeiness of the 

beach Was noticed and an examination showed that the shailow veneer of beat 
gravel was underlain with extensive peat depcsits, out to a distance of ove 
100 feet from the present high-tide line. 


ape 


On Matague Island, one of the largest on Prince Wiliiam Sound, the 
coast is also seen to be sinking. “There giant Sitka spruce stumps are found 
far out from high-tide line. At low tide a veritable forest of stumps is ex- 
posed in pikaces. 


If nature contimes to “eliminate” portions of the Chugach along the 
coast we will soon have to enlist-the aid of the geologists to check tie ac- 
tion or else face the possibility of being stewards of a submarine forest. 
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WE FORNGATHER 


3 “Doubtless the Districts are very pleasant places in which to live, but 

so is Washington. We are the only Federal Capital City in the U. S. We have 
the. only White House with its distinguished occupant, the only Cabinet Offi- 
cers, the only Supreme Court, and we. have Senators and Congressmen till we 
can't rest. If, then, you add to our wonderful climate the annual Forest 
Service smoker, you'll have the last word in things nice about Washington. 
_.1t occurred Monday, May 24, under the auspices of the Society of American 
Foresters, and here's the program: 


_-(1) Piano solo. (2) Singing of the "Mov ig Song" by the Nonpareil 

Consolidated Double Wuartette. (3) Reading of elegram beseeching us to find 

a Secretary for the Society and reciting desired qualifications and salary to 
ve paid. (4) Singing of the song "Prevent Forest Fires" by the Nonpareil 
Consolidated Double Quartette. (5) Trial of W. G. Freeley, charged with not 
being a forester. (6) Piano solo. (7) Singing of "I'll Be Happy” by Nonpa- 
reil Consolidated Double Quartette, which had to do with expense items. 
(8) Cartoons of notables present by Mr. Frank Mackenzie, who is painting the 
backgrounds for the F. S. Sesqui-Centennial Exhibit. (9) Singing of "Sweet 
Adeline” by all present, including good singers and those who are perhaps 
better listeners. It was good, amigos. 


A luncheon was served, and while we ate we visited. There were sand- 


Wiches and coffee, ice-cream, and 0.0075 beer, the latter obviously intended 
for those with tenacious memories. 


Sung to the tune of "Tommy," the "Moving Sone" expressed delightfully 
the various sentiments aroused during the late uprooting »brocess conducted 
by the Branch of Operation. For example, the first verse bade us ~ 


Come listen all ye Service men while I a tale relate 
Of how we changed the offices without incurring hate. 
It was a fearful, tearful task and now the deed is done 
There is no sign of jealousy. We're crowded every one. 


ese 
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iM And another consolatory verse counselled as follows; 


So if you are not happy. If your quarters cramp your styiec, 

If you knock knees with your neighbor. Just wear a cheerful smile. 
For there are many others, much tried souls but true 

Who are just as sore as le are and wea etaaky. change with you. 


Serious charges were laid against the man Freeley by, as it devel- 
oped, incompetent witnesses. He was charged with veing a stockman, a real 
estate operator, with ruming a tourist bureau, with refusing to accept 
mew ideas, but Chief Justice Barnes of the U. S. F. S. Supreme Court ruled 
shat the evidence did not support the charges and that he was a darn good 
Forester, which is certainly not lovely legal language for learned lawyers. 
This judge manifestly embarrassed the witness who charged poor reception 
of new ideas, by asking witness if he, said witness, had ever had a new 
idea, Fancy! He, the witness, was hard put to recall one. 


_. Attorney for Prosecution M. H. Woiff, Missoula, Montana. 


Among the qigts menial present, Hes & wesiass dene of the For- 

est. Service, were Director.Warburton of the Department Extension Service, 
Colonel Ahern, John 7. Caine, 3rd, Head of Packers’ and Stockyards’ Admin- 
istration in the Department, Axel Oxholm, R. C. Staebner, Ex-Forest Servi 
man, Arthur Ringland, 0. M. Butler, and our cwn Forest Service Product 
Congressman Leavitt from Montana. 


It was a very happy Sven and we wish you ail could have been 
‘there with us. Some time when you're down our way drop in and we'll have 
iy the Nonpareil Consolidated Double Quartette sing for you. They are good, 
| amigos, muy bueno, 


-------}}-----~-- 


YE EDITOR'S CORNER - 


Just room enough this week to say that there isn't room enough to 
say anything, 
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GOVERNMENT LOSES FIRST ROUND IN KATBAB 1B DEER CAS 
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By WilanG: Barnes, Was ington 


4 wire received from Mr, Williams, Solititor of the Department, 
‘who went tc Los “Angeles to argme. the Kaibab deer case before a Federal 
Court of Equity, states that the court cn opening announced that it had 
read the bill and affidavits together with the brief filed.vy the De- 
partment and had decided a temporary injonction Would not be granted. 
The court expressed the thought that the Government had a righ’ to kill 
the deer if necessity for such action could be shown but has no right to 
authorize the removal of the carcasses through any part of Arizona or to 
permit persons to hunt without a State license. 


_the Solicitor then asked to be heard on the proposition of Govern- 
ment ownership of the deer as well as the question of protecting the for- 
. est, which, if sustained, would tend to alter the court's decision. This 
was granted, the Att corney General of Arizona, also speaking, er 


The court: raise od that the issues ae were too grave and 
complex to warrant issuance of the temporary injunction, but at the vime 
the wire Was sent had not announced a final desision, 


The United States Attorney at ‘Los one has asked the Attorney 


General of the United States for authority to appeal the case in the event 
it goes against US. ; 


This he caring was brought by the United States Government against 
Governor Hunt of Arizona, the State Game Warden, and Cosonirs county 
officials to determine the status of the herd of deer in the Grand Canyon 
National Game Preserve, a part of the Kaibab National Forest. 


The Court of Equity was composed of Judge Erskine Ross of San 
Francisco, Judge of the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals;Judge Fred C. 
Jacobs, District Federal Judge in Arizona, and a third Federal Judge 
to be chosen prior to the opening of the hearing. ; 


The State of Arizona contends that it has title to all wild life 
in the State, whether on Government lands or upon Government game pre- 
serves or within the boundaries of the National Forests. The Forest 
Service maintains among other things that the act of Congress establish-. 
ing the Grand Canyon Game Preserve expressly granted the Secretary of 
Agriculture full authority to “regulate the hunting, trapping, killing, 
or capturing of game animals upon the lands of the United States within 
the limits of such game preserve." 


In 1924 the Arizona State Game Warden and the Forest Service 
entered into an agreement to the effect that the Kaibab Forest would be 
thrown open to all hunters either local or of other States upon payment. 
of a fee to the Government. Under the agreement the hunters were to be 
allowed to kill three head of deer each, with or without horns, and to 
pay the Government $5 a head for each deer killed, of which sum $1.25 was 
to go to the State, the balance being used by the Government for expenses 
in handling the hunting. Hunting was to be allowed in the Forest during 
the 60 days’ period starting October 1, and ending November 30, 1925. 


Governor Hunt, however, finally interfered in the case and directed 
the State Game Warden to allow hunting only under the Arizona State law, 
which is during the month of October, each hunter to kill’only one deer 
with horns; non-resident hunters to pay the usual non-resident hunting 
fee of $20, while resident hunters were to pay the regular State hunting 
license fee, $1.25. 


The Federal petition states that there are 722,464 acres in the 
Grand Canyon National Game Preserve, and that due to the increasing size 
of the herd of deer, between 40,000 and 50,000 head, the Forest is in 
danger of being destroyed because of lack of feed for the herd which 
causes the animals to feed on the young trees and the low hanging boughs 
in the Forest, so that at present the reforestation has practically ceased. 


It is necessary, the petition claims, to remove at least 10,000 head 
of the deer at once. The petition points out that in December 1924, George 
McCormick under a permit issued to the State Game Warden, attempted to 
drive 5,000 head of the deer over the river; but the attempt ended in 
failure, Ordinary hunting during a single month will not remove enough 
animals to meet the needs of reduction in the deer. The petition points 
out that due to lack of feed only about 10% of the 1924 fawn crop lived. 
These died of starvation as did many of the older ones. 
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The case was argued on behalf of Arizona before the Court of 
Equity by Attorney General John Murphy and County attomey Frank Harrison 
of Coconino County, while Solicitor Williams of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the United States District Attomey for southern California 
represented the Government, 
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ACTIVITY COSTS AS INDICATORS 
By Joseph C. Kircher, Washington 


There is a Forest in the West whose direct timber sale costs are 35¢ 
per thousand above the District average and whose direct grazing costs are 
5g above the District average. If these were reduced to the District aver- 
age the saving would be $2,604, Provided sale and grazing costs could be 
reduced to the District average by better management without loss in qual- 
ity of work what could be accomplished? The $2,604 saved might be used to 
get more intensive administration of these activities or the time which 
this money represents might presumably be put in on some of the many things 
we "alibi" cut of on the lack-of-time excuse. Or how about dropping ope 
Ranger and combining districts so as to make bigger jobs. The Forest in 
question now has ranger districts far below the average size for the Serv- 
ice and even if they were reduced by 1, they would still lack some 40,000 
acres of coming up to the average. Wouldn't it be fine to have this cash 
to employ another Junior Forester for management plan work or to estimate 
some of those stands we have been wanting to find out about for many years? 


But you say, conditions are such on this Forest that these costs 
must be approximately that much higher than the District average to main- 
tain quality. Maybe so, but can you prove it? Are you sure that the men 
are practicing progressive travel to the limit, or that they are not mak- 

ing too much of a job handling these activities? Are you satisfied that 
you can't improve their methods? Can you explain why sale costs varied 
55g in the past three years when the annual cut was nearly the seme or why 
grazing costs varied 1l¢ in the past 4 years, although there was not much 
difference in the number of cows that ate the grass? 


Suppose Ae take another Forest. This one spends 3 times as much 
per cow and 83% more per thousand feet than the Vistrict average. It 
therefore costs $5,929 more to handle these activities than it would nave 
if the costs had been brought to the District average. This Forest prob- 
ably can't get down there and handle the work as it should be handled, but 
there is plenty of room for a reduction in cost without getting anywhere 
near the average. It might be added that this fellow's next door neighbor 
who has a territory of a similar kind although he cuts a good deal more 
timber, can handle his sales for just one half the cost per thousand feet 
and his grazing for just a little over 1/2 the cost per COW, 
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Again here are two Forests in the same District with approximate 
the same number of snecial uses to handie, yet one spends over twice as 
much as the other in dcicg the work. 


‘There are many other apparent inconsistencies which a close study 
of the activity cost figures will bring out. It is not contended, of 
course, that unit costs cam be equalized on all Forests, but it is be- 
lieved that the cost figures will indicate many places where changes in 
organization or method may with profit be considered in the interests of 
better quality of work or higher efficiency of performance. 


The difficulty of using the cost figures as an accurate gauge of 
performance is that there are no cost standards by which to steer. It 
is of importance therefore that such standards be developed, but pending 
their determination it is not at all impossible to make exceedingly ef- 
-fectivé use of the cost figures as indicators of defects in the efficient 
management of the National Forest resources, 


WOODSMAN SPARE THAT TREB! 


By M. Westveid, Northeastern Exp. Sta. 


The woodsman's ax is a weapon for both good and evil. In a study of 
damage to young growing stock chrough the logging of spruce lands the 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station has found that a great amount of 
young growing stock is needlessly cut down in the process of logging. 


Ordinarily ‘a considerable amount of reproduction ranging from 6 
inches upward in height is present in the spruce forests of the Northeast. 
This young stand represents the basis of the aext crop of timber, and if 
weil stocked, clean limbed stands are to be ootained for the future it is 
essential to keep logging damage down to a minimun. 


The study was conducted in spruce stands containing about equal 
amounts of conifers and hardwoods. Timberland owners in this region are 
anxious to maintain, and, if possible, increase the percentage representa-— 
tion of spruce and fir. This is most difficult of accomplishment because 
of the aggressive characteristics of the incoming young hardwoods which 
compete so strenuously for a position in the new stand. 


The highest logging damage was noted in the 2 to 5-ft, height classeg 
where approximately 238% cf the individuals conprising these classes was 
destroyed. Loss in these classes is a very serious matter, since a type Ofm 
young growth is represented of sufficient height to compete suscessfully 

_ 


with the invading hardwoods for a permanent position in the next crop. The 
swamper's ax also accounts for the removal of 44% of the umumerchantable 
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hardwoods of the higher sized classes. This is a direct benefit to the 
young coniferous stand, since the competition resulting from the rank 
growth of hardwoods seriously retards the development of young spruce 
and fir. , i 


When the lumberman realizes that Zt takes from 15 to 20 years for 
& spruce to reach even the height of 5 feet, and that it is on this class 
of young growth that he mst pin his faith for a new crep of timber, he 
will develop less destructive methods of logging and will caution his 
woodsmen to use discrimination in testing the keenness of their ax blades. 


PULP AND PAPER 
By C. E. Curran, Forest Products Laboratory 


Data on white water losses were obtained through a survey conducted 
in cooperation with a modern mill manufacturing sulphite and modified soda 
pulp, and a variety of pavers including drawing, writing, book, label, 
kraft wrapping papers, and offset specialities. The loss of usable fiber 
in the sulphite mill was found to be 3.27 per cent of the production, 
while the soda mill losses averaged around 2.5 per cent. The monetary loss 
involved was $66 and $50 per day, respectively, or a total of 3138 daily 
for the puip making departments. In the paper mill the average fiber loss 
for the three machines was found to be 4.65 per cent of the production, 
with a monetary value of $125 per day. The total money loss of the whole 
mill is, therefore, (251 per day. 


While this loss can be reduced by appropriate pulp saving devices, 
the survey disclosed that the amount of water being used was larger than 
necessary, the following averages being determined: 


Water used per ton 


Paper mill ..ssesesee+ 27,550 gallons 
CULDHIGS MILL weewcaeie GOs000 |’ 
soda mill eeaeaeevaveen 86 29,000 ya 


The total water consumption for the mill approximates 10,000,000 gallons 
daily. 


As it is common experience that large fiber losses invariably accom- 
pany high water consumption, the first step in remedying existing condi- 
tions is to reduce the water consumption. 4A supplementary survey would 
then reveal the most advantageous use of the present pulp saving equip-—- 
ment or the installation of additional units. 
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WASHTNGTON NOTES 


National Waste Prevention Contest; The National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association is continuing for another year the $2,000 prize National 
Waste Prevention Contest. The $2,000 will be divided as follows: for 
the best entry submitted, $1,000; the second best, $500; for the next 
best three, $100 each; and for the next best four, $50 each. The Na- 
tional Contest will be supplemented the coming year by several Regional 
Contests, with suitable additional cash prizes for the best entries sub- 
mitbed. These two contests will run simultaneously, although some Re- 
gional Contests may be limited to devices or methods for specific pur- 
poses while in others the scope will be the same as in the National Con- 
test. 


any entry eligible in a Regional Contest may be filed in the Na- 
tional Contest and it will be accorded tne same consideration by the Na- 
tional Award Gommittee as though no Regional Contests were being held, 
an entry not eligible in a certain Regional Contest but eligible in the 
Nationa: competition may be filed in the latter. In addition the best 
ten entries filed in each Regional Contest will be included in the Nation- 
al Gontest for consideration for the prize awards of (72,000, irrespective 
of whether or not they had been entered in the latter independently of the 


former. 
. ¢ 


those in the enploy of timberland owners, are eligible to entry in either 
contest, 


New or originel, practical devices, pieces of equipment, inven- 
tions, or specific methods. of preventing waste, utilizing waste material, 
improving the quality of the product of the saw or planiag mill, or re- 
ducing the cost of efficient lumber mamufacture, designed for use in or 
applicable to any sawmill overation between stump and the finished prod- 
uct are eligible to entry in the National Contest and such of the Region- 
al Contests as are conducted along the same iines. 


No formel application or method of presentation is required, but 
there should be furnished a clear description of character, purpose, op= 
eration, and application of devise, piece af equipment, invention, or 
method; and where circumstances warrant, illustrations, drawings, or 
photographs. ‘The written opinion of ‘competent loggers or lumber manufac= 
turers as to the merits of cr claims made for the entry, or the accredited 
results of any exverimental trial or actual use of the device or method 
are always helpful to the committee in adjudging their relative merits. 
Entries for the Naticnal Contest should be filed not later than March l, 
1927, with the National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 402 Transpor-= 
tation Building, Washington, D. ¢. Announcements for the Regional Contests 
will be made by the Regional Association of Lumber Ilianufacturers. 
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Do They Yowl? The universality of the cld stuff about the young man's 
fancy and Springtime is certainly apperent to any visitor at the Nation- 
al Zoo these days. 


A pair of mountain lions in an amorous mood gave expression to 
their feelings in a manner which would settle once and for all any doubts 
as to whether or not they are silent animals. If you imagine the vocal- 
izing of two lusty alley cats on the back fence of a moonlight night and 
then magnify the sound a thousandfold, you will have a fair idea of the 
singing of a cougar. — 


Do they yowl? We'll say they do!--P.J.F. 
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FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


Laboratory Helps Glue Users; Many samples of warped and twisted panels, 
loose veneers, and gaping joints have been received for diagnosis at the 
Laboratory during the past two months, indicating that springtime is any- 
thing but a time of rejoicing with many gluers of wood. ‘The variable 

_ temperature and humidity conditions peculiar to the spring months seem 

to hatch real troubles from every latent weakness in the gluing operation, 


&ccording to Laboratory engineers defects such as those mentioned 
| are usually due to some fault in the gluing operation itself rather than 
| to amy peculiarity of the glue. Loose veneers and open joints, they say, 
may generally be attributed to injudicious use of pressure, incorrect 
assembly periods, or wrong moisture content of the wood at the time of 
gluing. Warping and twisting may usually be traced to unbalanced con- 
‘struction, brought about by differences in the thicknesses of various 
plies, lack of consideration of the choice of voods for adjacent parts, 
or too little attention to the direction of grain in the plies. 


The Laboratory in line with its efforts to prevent wood waste is 
interested in helping the glue user overcome his difficulties. The one- 
week course in gluing of wood is one method adopted by the Laboratory of 
extending 2id. This course gives intensive instruction in the prepara- 
tion and application of varicus commercial glues, and also in the prepa- 
ration and care of the wood before and after gluing. Personal interviews 
in which each student presents for analysis by the men in charge of the 
instruction, the problem or problems which are causing trouble in his 
regular work, form an important part of the week's work. Frequently the 
men bring from the factory specimens of faulty construction, In such 
cases the instructor diagnoses the trouble end discusses with the members 
of the class the cause anc the remedy. When necessary the Laboratory 
testing machines are used to test the strength of sample joints, In this 
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way the student receives a service equal to the advine of a consudt ie 
pert and also learns to apply to specific cases the fundamentals acta 


ju thea eeroup instruction. 


DISTRICT 1 - NORTHERN DISTRICT 
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4n Early Spring: District One appears to be a viotim this year of the 
earliest spring on record in this region. By May 10, fifty reportable — 
fires had oceurred and 900 acres of National Forest land had been burned 
over. ‘This is a record for the District. In no other year have so many 
fires occurred at such an early date. In many localities the grass is 
mach farther advanced than usual, and ina number of instances stock have 
been turned on the range two wecks earlier than usual. 
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i What all of this portends in the matter of the 1926 fire season st 

; coming to seca is well known, however, that there is at present 
‘ Serious deficit in precipitation and in snow on the ground in the western 
part of the District, : 


DISTRICT 2 . ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


at Woodie epee lar: spring training camp for incoming Rangers, he 
Bete ages a been closed. This year we had fourteen men, 
one with ee pis eg Forestry men, three two--year Forestry men, 
mai Luce arent course in Agriculture, leaving only three non-school 
<n, OF approximately twenty per cent. ‘Two years ago the 


balance was the oth 
SS GO er Wav, * _— 
estry men, y+ Out of ten men, only two were four-year For-— 


They gu Bud ein s ihe School men toward the job is also charging, 
Over the ola Seana Te Ne realize the many advantazes of the Ranger job 
more opportunit i Ssistant job and the fact that it offers vastly 
to advance eatin a ge Constructive work. @P conrse, they all expect 
BP He nen Peres sis ors Srade. Why showldn't they? But the quality 
In two more ered it aie such that competition is going to be mighty keeny 
of promotion cate Si be generally recogrised that the reeular line 
While there ‘is still : cbse che Junior Forester to the Ranger grade. 
tions, even now ae doutt as to the relative wank of the two posi~ — 
EHeeiS Ot peewee en oe amparison as to the relative importance of 
unlor Forester position carries no real responsibility and 


Lage? 


little opportunity, while the Ranger job carries the ee 
handling almost independently e11 the various lines of ess neces 
sary in the management of a valuable quarter million acre a oe ie 
How there ean be any doubt as to the relative importance of the two pos 
tions is more than I can see.--P.K. 


we ea rch ene et) gee 


DISTRICT 3 4 SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Se UU WEL 


More Fire Cooperators: Within the Past month two more Bee ue oe 
Private land have been covered by agreements BE Pia dame) ore te Cocca uae 
and suppression Service. On the Coconino the Blackwell lumber lands of 
£,600 acres and on the Santa Fe the State Investment Sompany hoidiags of 
11,000 acres will, in the future, receive the same degree of protection 

@s is given National Forest lands. The "insurance" rate in the Coconino 
case, where both suppression and detection will be given at a flat es 
is two cents per “cre; on the Santa Fe, where the hazard is lower and 
Where, under this agreement, only detection service is paid for in advance, 
the charge is one cent per acre, 


Sidehill Logging; On a current caterpillar operation on the Coconino Na- 
‘tonal Forest, using the Best 60 with the Best hydraulic big wheels, 2 
Sidehill was loggea successfully. The average Slope is about 30 per cent. 
The logs, in lengths up to 4g feet, were bunched by caterpillars on this 
Sidehill, and hauled directly away with the big wheels, without causing 
much damage to the reproduction: or the remaining stand. On this sale one 
of the main wheel roads comes off a mesa. This road has a 39% grade, 

With about 32% for another 500 feet. The caterpillars tome down this 
grade in high, experiencing no trouble in controlling the load, Control 
1s effected by partially dragging the load.—-A.C.Mcel, 


DISTRICT 4 — INTERMOUNTAIN DISTRICT 
ee ee EL 


—Smonstration: Ona recent trip to the Weiser Forest, District Engineer 
J. P, Martin witnessed 4 demonstration of road building equipment. He saw 
& balf-yard Orton gas shovel Woe stie OueGhe Dak T: MN, Raiiroadacae 
Weiser, and a Byers Bear Cat scoop working-on the State highway north of 
ecaets  The Orton Shovel had been Working nearly a month and was consid- 
ered by the company and the operator to be first class. The Bear Cat 
SCOOP Was operating Satisfactorily, but since it has only a half circle 
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turn it would not be very adaptable to our minor road work. The Orton 
shovel might be adaptable on many of our roads in connection with end 
dump trucks, provided it is substantial enough to last for several years) 
continuous work. The State has been making some very heavy three tiade — 
steel drags, the heaviest weighing about 1,600 pounds. The length of 
these drags is 24 feet and is proposed for the main highways. A similar 
drag about 12 feet long is to- be used in the maintenance of the North 
Fork Payette No. 1, with a new two-—ton Holt caterpillar. Information 
wes received thet on their gravel roads the blades of graders when in 
continuous use last only about a month. 
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_itentifying Trees and Shrubs for the Public: At public camp grounds vis 
by many people, it will in some cases doubtless be advisable to identify 
the trees for the information of the public, It is intended, at least in 
as case of Bryce Canyon, to use strips of aluminum for this purpose. 

uni s District has-a.machine for stamping letters and figures onto these 
“Strips. The strips are about one-half inch wide and the letters slightly 
ee it is the intention to give both: the common and scientific names 
encse strips can be mailed to. trees which they are used to identify, and 
me Pancee oes Shrub s and other plants are identified, stakes or posts 
poe BO? An. the greund, onto which the alumimam tags can be nailed, or 


. Roards canbe mailed onto the posts and the aluminum tags placed on these. 


aa oe tee iH. E, Welch of Lodi, in accordance with the intent 
eee ee has announced the appointment of a special committee 
i chionboreeateil | oe eee consisting of Past Grand President H. C. 
of a H 2 ae Angeles, George D. Radcliffe, Chairman, State Board 
Cloud Taeee SRE Me Toy, Chairman, State Highway Commission, Roy W. 
Bee avian Sate Ste of the Grand Parkor, and Richard L. P. Bigelow, 
nek nae ie rahie National Forest. This committee, Chairman Lich- 
een tie ares, Will meet at an early date to formulate ‘a comprehen- 
a ict a Prevention, and tree plonting program for the Native 


Sons parlors throughout California, . 
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DISTRIGT 6 - NORTH PACIFIC DISTRICT - 
Din Sed 


i113 3 n the 
Forest Highway Program Announced: Nearly half a million ete. h 
Woderal Forest Highway fund is availeble for major forest highway 
Oregon during the coming field season. 


' mm 

Highvays to be built under this appropriation are as oF ee the 
Burns County line section of the Canyon City - Burns highway, Federa 
Highway funds, %65,000, cooperation by Harney County , 965 ,000. he 
Creek - Beech Creek section of the Pendleton - John Day highway , cede 
50,000, Grant County, $350,000. “Mount Hood. - Wapinitia, Federal po0 5000 
(including clearing), Wasco County 625,000, State 6,000. Plora-Enterprage 
highway, six-mile extension, Federal $35,000, Wallowa County jl0,000. 
Klamath Falls - Lakeview, 9$ miles, Federal $75,000, State $75,000. 
Medford—Crater Lake, surfacing, 6s miles, Federal 50,000. Chapin Creek - 
Spray section of the Heppner-Spray highway, Federal $50,000, Morrow County 
&75,000. Dalles-California project {refinancing of going project) Fed- 
eral $35,000. Maintenance of forest highways, Federal ‘54,000. 


 DISTRIC? 7 ~ EASTERN DISTRICT 


Forest School Students Bnployed: Forty-six forestry students from nine 


Schools have been assigned to eleven Forests in the Eastern District, as 
follows: ; ; 


2 Yale 


4 Univ. of Maine 7” Comell University 
% Univ. of Minnesota 


5 Univ. of Georgia 7 Iowa State College 
3 Conn. Agricul. College 6 Syracuse University 9 Penn State (State Coll.Pa) 


We have on file at the present time nine applications for summer work 
from forestry students. Men applying for summer jobs are being referred to 
the Supervisors, but with no promise of employment.--H.0.S. 


—— ee i 


Wanted - A District Forester: State Forester Merrill, at Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, is in the market for a District Forester at a salary of perhaps 
62,100 per amnum. The job will involve organization and handling {under the 
State Forester's direction! the whole job of Forest Fire Control in a def- 
inite section of the State. Ability along Fire Prevention lines and in 
the function of establishing cooperation among private timberland owners, 
are important qualifications. 

The District Forester, Washington, D. C., will be glad to hear from 
anyone interested in this opening.--J.E.S. 
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Ladies of Eastern District Organize: The wives of the officers have 
formed a luncheon club, which meets monthly. At the April meeting the 
name "D-7 Foreselun Club” was unanimously adopted, selected from the 
half-dozen submitted. The word Foreselun was coined by Mrs, R, &, 
Pidgeon from the first few letters of Forest Service Luncheon. The ob- 
ject of the Club is twofold - a social gathering stimulated by food for 
thought. Mrs, J. C. Dort is the president of the club.--G.B.K. 


DISTRICT 8 — ALASKA DISTRICT 


Mineral Production in Alaska: A check of mineral production from within 
the National Forest portions of Alaska as compared with that from the 
Territory as a whole was made recently by the Supervising Mining Engineer 
of the Geological Survey for Alaska. His statement is interesting in 
that it shows so large a per cent (34%) of mineral production from so 
small a portion (5.6%) of Alaska's area. Following are the figures which 
he gives showing production for the calendar year 1925: 


Produced in i Total Per cent of 
Kind of Mineral National Alaska Pro- total 
Forests a duction : from N. F, 
Gold {placer) — 43,444,000 - 
Gold (lode mine] $2,566,000 - —-2, 706,000 94 
Silver 153,000 475,000 32 
Copper 2,631,000 10,350,000 2a == 
Others, including 
lead, palladium, 
marble, etc. 673,000 By O00 77 
Total $6 ,023 ,000 $17,850,000 34 


And yet we occasionally hear that mining is not permitted within 
the National Forests of Alaska !--M. FM. 
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OF SLOGANS -- 
By A. G. Simson, Pacific Northwest Exp. Sta. 


The average American is an ardent proselytizer himself but, slogan- 
eers to the contrary notwithstanding, bitterly resents being "preached-at" 
regardless of the need or truth of the preaching. The so-called slogan 
is a particularly bald and objectionable form of preaching. During the 
past decade literally thousands of forest protective slogans, strong, 
pucrile, alliterative and ungrammatical have been foisted on a dully re- 
sentful public with results of doubtful value. If for no other reason 
_ but their very multitude they have defeated their own purposes. Imagine 
_ a careless motorist about to leave a camp fire burning, suddenly recoil- 

_ ing from his car, a blush of shane mantling his cheek as he mutters, "A 
Forest Saved is a Forest Grown" and proceeds to "Get That Last Spark." 

_ Which will appeal to the forest trespasser or the sloppy camper as the 
strongest deterrent, the Slogan he saw on some billboard months ago or the 
memory of some friend haled before a cold-eyed J. P. and assessed the 
customary five and costs? 


A glaring example of the effect of slogans and other forms of 
"preaching-at" is the attitude of the logger. Not so many years ago 
"forest Vandal" was about the sweetest catch-phrase epithet applied to a 
lumberman. The result was a bitter antagonism toward foresters and all 
their works. It is only lately that the more sane policy of enlisting the 
cooperation of the logger in solving problems of reforestation is beginning 
to take effect and a measure of harmony is being restored. So instead of 
preaching at the man who doesn't need it and to the man who will have none 
of it let us ask their cooperation. 


~-AND COOPERATION 


Man is gregarious and socicty is built upon the strong foundation 
of cooperation, and the only difference between the reformer who doesn't 
get things done and the politician who docs is that the former says, "You 
are all wrong" and the latter says, "Help me right this wrong." 


In the matter of the sportsman, camper, ano tovrist in the woods, 
t isn't necessary to Eaave to him that it is eeccuomnicaihy Weone ta Dea 
Lincy. vam of eauseva, cactest Fire.) He kiows is aract ane hed kaowa 
it, so wny tore the whele worid to tears With a usver-enGuns surean Cr 
weeks" and "sicgats." Rather say to sim, "Help us abate these woods 
fires and filthy camp nuisances that we may ali be berezited, And in 
order tnrat you may work to best advantage we will crganize ac 
of Forest Vigilantes. Uvery citizen is eligible tc membership, and posses 
Sion of a vigilante badge empzwers the wearer to make arrests where acts 
of trespass are actuaily ebserved and in other cases to aid in every way 
the regulariy constituted peace and Forest Officers." 


The vigilante idea is nct at all a new one. Game Commissions and 
City Police Commissions ard other organizations have found the dizsct coops 
eracion as well as the propaganda effect of vyigiiamte bodies cf impause | 
aid in their work, There does not appear to be any valid reacon why the 
same principle might not be applicaoie to the problen of forest protection 


-------}-------- 


| TRATL MARCERS | . 
— Paul G, pe oreses Washington 


Anvene who mes had many years cf direct commection with National 
Forest atministration cannot he2p tyt be interested in the discussion re=@ 
garding trail mMeL<exrs pasiished in the June 7 issue. of the SERVICE BULLETH 


When the blaze with the notch above wes devised over twenty yeers © 
ago as a proper form of trail marker, we all heartily agreed to the use ol 
it becavse it was distinctive from the other markers which we found on the 
trees along the trails in the Western covntry, and at the start of our im 
provenent work and probably up until well toward 1915 this blaze was reli . 
giovsiy used by the men who, had the trail marking to do. But as our in~ 
prevensnt funds grew, the routes of many trails had to be changed, leaving 
whe abandoned routes still marked with the typical blaze, ard that conru- 
sion in the pvblic mind has resulted in many localities is beyond qneshia 
In addition tc that, we have had a very considerabke turn-over in the rang 
er force in the past ten years, and with the burden of work placed on thes 
men, it has been very hard for scme of them to remember that we had a ste 
ard blaze. Too many miles along our trails do not now show the standard | 
blaze, and I have leamed from experience that ro enovet of harmering tt 
insooction will eliminate the forsetfulness of many of the men who have 
beca brought up with the blaze end ncetch method of marking. 


Then the idea was conceived in the Trail Manual that different 
barked trees should receive different treatment when the standard blaze 
was applied, and we can find now as we travel through some of the Western 
Forests a large square blaze with a small notch above on one portion of 
the trail and not far away a long, thin blaze with its notch. 


That defacement of a large number of trees has come from lack of 
uniform practice or understanding as to what the blaze ought to be is tire, 
and I sincerely believe that the time has about arrived when we should 
adopt some sort of trail marker described by Ranger Read in the District 
2 Bulletin and more recently commented upon by Ranger Ahl of the White 
River National Forest and by Ward Shepard in the issue of the SERVICE 
BULLETIN previously mentioned. With the adoption of something like this, 
we shall have uniformity in marking, lack of defacement of trees, an oppor- 
tunity for easy removal of a series of markers from an abandoned route to 
the new location, and but little, if any, increase in cost. 
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FOREST PROPAGANDA AND FORESTRY 
By John R. Guno, Washington 


Zon's article on the above subject in the SERVICE BULLETIN for May 
‘$1 sounds like the ancient wail that the world is going to the "bow-wows." 
He seems to have overlooked a great deal of progress that has been made in 
recent years, such as the efforts of the redwood interests; the increasing 
effectiveness of the fire-fighting associations in the Northwest; the work 
of many of the box, pulp, and woodenware manufacturers in New England, and 
the selective cutting of the lumbermen in the South, particularly those at 
Bellamy, Atmore, Birmingham, Brewton, and Lockhart, Alabama; Malvern, 
Crossett, and Fordyce, Arkansas; and Bogalusa and Urania, Louisiana. 


These are only a few of the interests that engage in definite forestry 
activities, 


To be sure we do have some oratorical forestry in the United States 
at present, but, on the other hand, an increasingly large amount of honest- 
to-goodness forestry work is being done. It is not called "forestry" by 
the lumberman, for he usually has as much distaste for the word as some 
professional foresters have for the word "lumbering," but it is forest 
practice and good forest practice at that! 


Has not the work on the 150 million acres or more of Federal forest 
land shovm any progress? Have the State and Extension Foresters been mark- 
ing time? Have the turpentine operators not awakened? Of course, they 
are just brushing the sand out of their eyes, but watch then during the 
next 10 years! Does the farmer know no more about the value of his wood- 
lot than he did 20 years ago? For the answer to this Question try to 
negotiate with him for his timber. 
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I maintain that the army of "doers" is propcertionately larger now 
thian. when forestry first started in this country. A whole lot of unsound 


material was written in those early days, anda whole lot of adviceless 
_ advice Was given. - 


fn eee ee is not going to the “bow-wows."” It is gaining momentum 


with every breath, even though only the sails of Rotary, Kiwanis, and 
Women' s Club schooners are filled. Call it propaganda if you wish, but 


_ you will be mere nearly correct if you name it "education." Public opin-= 


ion is based on education, and forestry will get nowhere without the sup- 


: ae of public Poe eae 


Let us devote: more time to pointing out wnere forestry has been suc 


“cessful rather ‘than a Vtenp ang. to DROVE it hasAbeen a faslures 


Nie eens Mtoe 


REDUCTION OF MAN-CAUSED FIRES 
By Rhomals Me ere D-6 


Excellent results have been seetiea: eren closure of areas, registra 


tion of tourists; and camp-fire Bere uae the regulations, and in Wash- 


oun under. the State. laws - 


Outs tanding ex ranples of. what can be. cone in the way of fire preven- 
‘tion ere furnished by. + the success secured in the Biowdown area on the Olym 


pic and the S, P. Natron cut-off construction on the Cascade. “These two 
examples have been written up fully and published in the SERVICE BULLETIN. 
The secret of success in both cases.was the advance peepee and close 


inspection PS TEER of the projects. 


Effective work nee been done generally by the Forests in eliminating 


Slashing hazards on and adjacent to the National Forests. Working under 


the State Nuisance laws, lists of these slashings,- tabulated as to ovmer-— 


ship, tocubion:, acreage, and degree of hazard,- have each winter been tram 
mitted to the State Foresters, who by notice wnder the statutes have re= 


quired their removal, and by cooperation, inspection, and supervision, have 


seen to it that such removal has been undertaken at the proper time and 
under the proper conditions. The list for each State usvally includes 


around 15,000 to 20,000 acres, distributed in abouts 250 localities altogoth 


While lumbering fires constitute only about 5 per cent of the man= — 


caused in D-6, they make up abeut 22 per cent of those that reach Class 0 — 
size, leading even the incendiary and camper in that respect. The loss, 
also, is ovt of all proportion to the mmber, becamse of the large values 
and the cxtra hazardous conditions concentrated at the operations. 
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Special effort was made in 1925 to cut down the number of fires 

at logging and mill operations by carly spring inspection of operations 

on and adjacent to the National Forests, and in cooperative areas, to 

see that all fire prevention laws were being complied with, and to telk 

to the operators as to the value of obstrving these precautions as in- 

surance against loss. Inspections were made in detail, usually in company 

With the field superintendent or other company representative, and included 

Spark arresters and ash pans on donkeys and locomotives, condition of track 

and rights of way, conditions of donkey settings, fire tools, pumps, hose, 
~hose couplings, mills and mill burners, watchman and patrol service, and 
Wetting around donkeys. 


In general, it was found that the operator was as anxious to get 
through the season without a fire as we. were to have him do so, but was 
reluctant to spend good money for fire-prevention equipment until con- 
vinced that it was the best kind of insurance and that the State laws werc 
going to be enforced, 


The inspections develcped some conditions that were as much a sur- 
prise to the operator as to the inspectors; as for instance, the inspection 
mace of a large tank car of the Flora Logging Company, Cregon,~ 10,000 
| gallons all ready to be squirted on any fire within a thousand feet of the 
| track; but when we unvound the hose we fouad that someone nad rammed into 
the first section two or three saigly fitting sticks each about a foot long. 
This tank car did geod service cn a fire later in the season. 


Instances of bent valve stems on steam pumps, hose of different sizes, 
rotten hose, and lost nozzles, were not infreqent. 


Cn the Index district, Snoqualmie, we found a second-hand donkey just 
| Moving into thc timber. The dorkey was stopoed until a new spark screen and 
a new ash pan were installed. It wasn't safe even then, so we went to the 
owner of the land, who hired an extra watchnan to stay with the donkey, 
becouse he had not protected himself against fire in his contract of salc 
-to the logging outfit, 


A regular spring house-cleaning was given the Zaston district, on the 
venatchee ; ana for the first time in many seasons there were no large logging 
fires, 

At every place, without exception, where inspections were made at 
least one fire-prevention measure required by law was not being observed, 
Sometimes very few were being followed, 


In State areas adjacent to the National Forests inspections were made 
/ an company with the State warden. ‘The cooperative inspection by Federal and 
State officers was very effective in getting results. 
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.to and during the closed season. ‘The State of Washington is planning to 


ing the hazards in the field and in removing them before the damage is 


. Law Enforcement. with Teeth In It; "$1,000 reward is offered by the Massa= 


_ F. S. Santa Claus, and the place of wership of our President, has been 


' During 1925, fires due to lnnnbering operations were reduced in 
Oregon 16 per cent below the previous 5-year average; in Washington they 
were reduced 25 per cent. 

-' The State of Oregon had 12 Law Enforcement men’ on the work prior 
put three inspectors on the work for the coming year. 


. Fire prevention consists not in lengthy discussions, but in find- 


done. Like a Ford, it is not the smoke and noise that make the wheels 
go round, but the force applied directly to the shaft. 
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WASHINGTON NOTSS _ 


chusetts; Forestry Association, 4 Joy Street, Boston, for information lead= 
ing to the arrest and convicticn of the man who illegally started the for 
est fire in the towm of Falmouth, Mass., which burned over appr ne 
2,900 acres on the 14th day of May, 1926."" 
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Well, Watson, What Do You Make of This? The First Congregational Church, 
delightful scene of so many Forest Service parties and the home of the 


ordered closed because of unsafe structural conditions, and the building 
will soon be torn down. 'Tis more than passing strange that the auvhor- 
ities ordered this church closed so soon after the Forest Service Mixed 
Chorus began to practice there. Boy, page Mr, Norcross, Dorothy Smith, 
et al!--M.H. 


Enlarged National Forest Program Assured. An important step in Notional © 
Forest policy was recently inaugurated when the National Forest Commission 
authorized under a recent law the:purchase of forest land for timber pro-= 
duction rather than watershed protection. The broadening of the policy 
insures the carrying to completion of an adequate Federal Forestry Plan 
by permitting purchases in the lake States and in the Pine Region of the 
Southern States. The establishment in the Lake States of two new pur- 
chase units having a gross area of 2,245,078 acres was authorized and the © 
purchase of 51,000 acres in Michigan was approved at $1.00 an acre. This ~ 
is the first land being acquired by the Government exclusively for commer= 
Cial timber production, 


JIPPO BUNCHING VITH CATS 
By Leonard F. Kellogg, Shasta 


Now that the "cats'' have taken the wheels away from the horses, 
the next move hasbeen to take the bunching away also. For about a year 
on an operation on the Shasta, the bunching has been done with a stray 
"cat" equipped with a short piece of wire cable and a pair of tongs. 
This has come about because the long logs which this company handles are 
too os long, and cumbersome for eet to move easily or far. 


As: first developed, the bunching "cat" merely pulled the long logs 
‘ parallel, a knotter trimmed them, and the teams rolled them together into 
ees { 


Tater this was superseded by a "caterpillar" gas shovel, whose dipper 


“+ and boom were replaced by an A-frame and block to carry the cable. This 


‘peal Can move a pile of logs in a day and do a pile of damage. As in most 
divisions of logging on this operation, the bunching has been put on a 
‘contract or "jippo" basis. The erew, consisting of an engineer and one 
or-two hookers to handle the tongs, is held to a base of 52 M. per day, 


and above this they get 39 cents per M. "jippo." Although the gas bunch- 


er * figures are weak, the following comparison is given; 


Horse Gas 


bunches bunches 
Noe of bunches scaled ...sevcsesseeee S16) 16 
Av, No» hogs per bunch Ce 4-5 on4 
Av. scale per bunch ecesepereores reer ~996 Il. 1.317 M. 


The higher figures for the gas buncher are due to; {1) Choice by 
the "jippos" of the larger timber {to get the scale); {2) Frequent leav~ 
ing of top logs unbunched by the contractors; (3) Tendency to pile up 
higher bunches rather than to move. The horses bunch everything clean 
as they go. The gas buncher wanders about in quest of large logs. Still 
it can account for some 125-130 M. per day while a team can buch 14-16 M. 
in this type and size of timber, which runs about 6-7 eee per M. 


Fron the forester's point of view, the neuse work is by far the 
preferable, as a cumbersome gas buncher is a clumsy thing to move about 
and censiderable damage results to reproduction and poles. The horse 
bunches are better built than those by the machine, and do not as casily 
pull to pieces en route to the landing. 


A PAGE OU? OF THE LIFE OF 4 FOREST 


(Taken from Representative Aswell'’s speech "Conservation of Louisiana's 
Natural Resources" given during a three-nour discussion of forestry in 
the House of Representatives during American POsert Week. ) 


"The forest industries of Louisiana now employ. around 50, 000 per- 
sons, or more than half of all industrial employees in. the State. The se_ 
workers were paid over $40,000,000 wages and salaries in 1924, and the 
forest products sold were vorth, nore than $110,000,000. . According to the 
State Forester, more, than $300,000,000 is now invested in lumbering and 
dependent industries, Our apace industries’ pay 17 per cent our taxes, 
or more than all the farms. The cut of sawed lumber alone in/last 25 ycar 
exceeded 80,000,000,000 board feet, worth close to $1,500,000,000, or more 
than all the gold that California has produced. This is more lumber than 
any State of the Union, out during: the sane period, with the. single excep= 
tion of Vashington. , In’ Louisiana there are now. upward, of - 13, 000,000 acres 
of cut-over land and less than 4,000,000 acres of virgin timber, which is 
being cut off at the raté of 600,000 acres a year. At this rate the for- 4 
est industries are Ene an early end, unless the cut-over land is made 
to produce moze timber. & large - xoportion of it is not doing so now, 
and mill after mill is cutting out and being dismantled, leaving behind ’ 
thousands of acres of idle land and deserted villages. This means heavier 
taxes on the farmers remaining, as the whcle burden of local government, 
schools, roads, and so forth, falls on them; heavier taxes on the cities 
and other parts of the State as total taxable wealth is diminished; fewer 
local markets for crops and fewer jobs to help out when crops are poor; 
higher costs of lumber for building; less freight for the railroads and 
the bankruptcy or abandenment of many lines. 
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Dogs x2 PAY TO DESTROY. fae ‘Dogs? 


A certain ranch in Quay ate New rae pel consisting of Approx= 
imately 2,300 acres, was heavily infested with prairie dogs, reports a ) 
recent Bigtoaieal sarper eecoee, The infestation was so heavy that the 
owner experienced. some difficulty in leasing it at 5¢ an acre. In fact, 
it was only leased when it was understood that the Biological .Survey 
would poison the prairie dogs. This was in 1925 and during the summer 
1,760 acres of this range’ wére poisoned at a cost to the owner of approx= 
imately 6¢ an acre. The poisoning operations were effective and the owner 
found little difficulty in releasing his range this spring for l2g¢ an acre 
The increase in lease returns alone more than paid for the cost of destro, 
ing the prairie dogs, and the potential value to the range for future 
use camnot be estimated.-—-District 3. 
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TELL YOUR STORY THREE TIMES 


"Mell your story three times and you will be hitting the Editor 
dead right, especially the editors of trade papers. ‘In the fixst place 
write your story and tell your story in that. Then pat on a snappy head 


with subheads running through the story, breaking it up, so that, when 


read one after the other, they, too, will tell the story, Then "as a 


third and final telling of the story, send in enough pictures to tell the 


story, each with enough of a caption to SELES the picture. 


By doing that you will ve hitting on high. The picture reader wilt 
get the yarn from the illustrations. The head reader will get the story 
from the heads, and those who have time really to read a trade paper will _,, 
get the tale from the story itself. sy ali means tell- the Spo three times. 
—-Author & Journalist. 


NATURAL REGENERATION IN SOUTHEAS TERI RN ALAS ALASKA 
By J. M. Walley, 7, fongass 
Coservations on the Tongass indicate that in this region of humid 
climate natural regeneration is assured. All cut-over areas examined are 
adeqasely stocked. Ovr principal problem is to devise methods to insure 
ample reproduction of the most valuable spruce species, The most cut- 
standing result of recent studies is the indication that practically all 
mew eproduction is from seed distrivuted over the area the fall before 


ousring and after cutting, If there is any stcred seed, which appears 


+ 


acubee wl, we cannot depend om that sourse for natmral regeneration. 

Slash poem ae appears not to insure adequate reproduction or rawr spruce, 
the latter being quite Unger tain, however. There is nd cut-over area at 
present so extensive but what adequate seeding from the ‘side takes piace 
over the whole area, so it is apparently impossible under present condi- 
tions to appreciabiy control the per cent of species in the next stand. 


However, on extensive cutting areas, as is jJikely to be the rule in future 


puip sales, the composition of the next stand undoubteliy covid be almost 
C.. Jletely controlled {and seemingly the only way) by the regulation of 
seed supply and possibly by burning. Economic conditions will determine, 
to a large extent, how far we can go in this matter. 
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RANGER DISTRICTS 


Our’ plans for the Fiscal Year 1927 contemplate a total of 143 
ranger districts in District 4 This gives us an average ranger district 
of 206,000 acres net, or 214,000 acres gross. 


We still have five ranger districts with areas below 100,000 acres; 
27 districts below 130,000 acres; 10 districts from 131,000 to 140,000 
acres; 14 districts from 141,000 to 160,000 acres; 16 districts from 
161,000 to 180,000 acres; 14 districts from 181,000 to 200,000 acres; 15 
districts from 201,000 to 225,000 acres; 28 districts from 226,000 to 300, 
acres; 12 districts from 301,000 to 500,000 acres; and 7 daethe més over 
500 ,000 acres. 


thei are lots of considerations, of course, in determining the siz 
of ranger districts. Some districts are small due to the fact that to mak 
them larger would put into one district widely scattered divisions. Some 
districts are small because of the intensity of small timber sale and graz 
ing work, and possibly we still have a few ranger districts that are small 
without sufficient reason, 


Further, we have some districts fairly large where the work is not 
intensive and where there is a chance to make them still larger. 


In any event, particularly in case of the smaller ranger districts 
we should study the matter sufficiently to make sure that there is not a 
good chance of further consolidation. 


There certainly is a limit to the acreage that can be successfully 
handled as separate ranger districts. On the other hand, we may not have 
reached that limit in all cases, This is an important matter in endeavor 
ing to get activity costs as low as practical, consistent with high stand 
ards of performance, 


ie have but two yearlong assistant district rangers. We have no 


rangers at large. Any other rangers or assistant rangers are on special 
work such as project timber sales.--District 4. 
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GEE!? - FISH AND GAME 
By J. A. Thayer, Tongass 


All you Ike Waltonians listen to a real, not a reel, fish story. 
This is not a tale of a big one that got away, but of two million little 
“ones that did not. 


On March 15 a school of herring, estimated by local fishermen to 
be at least fifty thousand barrels of herring - there are over a thousand 
to a barrel ~ entered Shelter Cove, the harbor at Craig Ranger Station, 
This cove is about two hundred yards long and fifty wide. When the tide 
fell there was not enough water for the whole school; so the fish on the 
bottom were smothered, The greater part of the school escaped through 
the marrow entrance but some two million were left dead in the cove, 

_ Where they now repose in a heap some four feet deep over the bottom. 

‘Some of you end to end statisticians figure out how far two million 

fish eight inches long would reach if placed stem to stern (as I wish 
they were) instead of being piled all over the beach. With the approach 
of the warm spring days it becomes daily more apparent that "something 
must be did." The Ranger is uncertain whether to requisition a gas mask 
or to "flee as a bird to the mountain" until these foolish fish have done 
with their suicidal frolics. 


The vicinity of Craig on the West Coast of Prince of Wales Island 
is one of the greatest herring spawning grounds in Alaska. Larger 
schools than this one have been smothered under similar circumstances 
in the past by being caught by the tide in shallow bays. Some herring 
fishermen claim that the sea lions drive the schools into the inside 
waters; others contend that the fish come in of their own accord at 
spawning time and the sea lions follow as amatter of course. The 
herring spawns on the broad shallow beaches in this region and not in 
fresh water as the Salmon does. The spavm sticks to whatever it touches, 
and the natives collect it for food by throwing the branches of green 


trees into the water along the beach. When these limbs are removed from 
the water they look very much as the branches of a tree after a severe 
sleet storm, the transparent glutinous muss of eggs appearing very much 
like ice. 


JL 
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PROGRESS OF NAVAL STORES INDUSTRY 
By Austin Cary, Washington 


For an industry that half a dozen years ago was voted hopeless by 
its leaders, considered to be stuck in deep ruts, incapable of awakening 
or reform, the naval stores industry for the last 2 or 3 years has been 
manifesting surprising vitalit ty. Signs of life were in fact apparent be=- 
fore that to those in immediate contact with it; then some, like the Sal- 
vation Army, never will believe that men are finally "out." 


Many with only ordinary means of information, however, must have 
known of the trip of the commission of turpentine men to, France two years 
ago. That was a sure sign of lite, and in fect a good deal that is worth 
while has proceeded from it. Many of the 2,000 operstors today are alert 
and thinking. They are revising their operating methods; they are buying 
land; they are doing business in safer ard sourider we ys; they are organ— 
izing and in the way of research have already begun te feel the good ef-. 
fects. The "Pine Institute of America’ embodies the ideas and aspirations © 
of leaders in this last field and bids fair to play a tremendously bea ai . 


tant part in affairs ias time ‘passes : be 


No American industry, it would appear, is more indebted for timely 
and effective stimulation to agents of the Government. The beginning of 
that dates back 25 years. Charles H. Herty, then a young chemical : ‘teacher 
from North Carolina, was found interesting himself in the methods of pro- 
ducing naval stores in the woods, was taken up by the National Bureau eth? 


. Forestry of the time, and prosecuted studies and experiments that demon= 


strated the superior city. of the cup over the previously used box system. 
4 

As the first cig reform of practice in about 300 years it was adopted 

slowly, but is now Di casticed almost als gion 


For some years after that Government cperteaalte nearly lapsed except 
for the regular National \Forest Aci pean oe a and the statistical gserv~ 
ice of the Burcau of Chemistry; it was, bgwever, renewed 6 years-ago.. The 
writer was first in, Having: looked pat the.southern field witha view™ 
to productive effort, \ this section (oe it..seemed to offer ubmcest promise, 
and experiments on the yield of treeg. of different sizes, of one and two 
cups per tree, and studies-on the effect of different styles of working 
were inaugurated, This was done’ Snr ae members of the industry itself © 


- Or in immediate contact with them, Therefore, results were broneht to 


bear directly, and they were bias embodied in a series of more than 20 
papers in the organ of the industry, the Naval Stores Review of Savamah, 


Bien 


Others soon followed, however - Miss Gerry of our Madison Labora— 
tory with illuminating work on the microscopic side of gum production, 
the Florida National Forest with publication of results of tests of the 
French system, the Bureau of Chemistry with highly productive work in 
the interest of better stilling, while just lately the Southern Pine 
Experiment. Station has come in. That the industry has responded in the 
right way and is continuing to do so has been indicated already. 


. Mach might be written in elaboration of all this, but I will fur- 
ther refer only to the very latest development, making clear the back- 
ground, however. Something over two years ago Miss Gerry and myself 
were approached by: the biggest producing concern in the field who told 
us they were satisfied. our ideas were sound and would be of great value 
to them; they had difficulty in getting them across to their field force, 
however, and they wanted us to meet their foremen in regional groups, 
talk to them as effectively as we could and ts help to get the thing in 
actual operation, That was a call not to be declined. At three big meet~ 
ings, at Bradentown, Florida, Laurel, Mississippi, and De Ridder, Louisi- 
ana, we talked to the men responsible for something like 1,000 crops, a 
very considerable fraction of the entire industry. 


_ . It went; it was evident at the time that it would; moreover, the 
occurrence was extremely opportune. 1924 and 1925 were years of extreme 
drought in parts of the South, a fact that tested methods of turpentin~ 


_ ing to the limit.. And through that test the conservative methods of work- 
_ing that we recommended, in respect both to yield of gum and to safety 
of the timber worked, came with flying colors. Much reason indeed those 


men had to thank the representatives of the Government, 


~All that came out clearly this last March when much of the same 
ground was retraversed and another and more extended series of talks was 
given. Starting the first of March at the third amual Get-Together- 
Meeting of the industry (a feature now merging into the Pine Institute 
before mentioned), Miss Gerry with the writer worked across the naval 
stores field to Waycross, Georgia, giving illustrated lectures at strate- 
gic points, examining the work in the woods, in close association with 
the leading men in the industry. Some 2,000 crops were represented in 
our audiences, and the vital interest was perfectly evident in many. The 
best proof of the effectiveness of this work is that more of the same 
Kind is wanted. The leading factorage houses show particular interest; 
they are trying to build up their industry in every way and believe that 
What we have to give contributes materially toward it. France is consid 
ered today to be away ahead of America in this line of industry. The 
writer feels like saying this - give us in America 10 years more, and then 
let France look to. her laurels. 
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DOG SLEDDING TIMBER SURVEY OUTFITS 
By Will Barker, Superior 


Man-packing, motor trucks, gasoline speeders, canoes, and motor 
boats are a few of’ the methods of transportation used on the Superior 
Forest, and frequently they are all.used-on the same trip. But, with 
the peccotton of man-packing, these are all special means of travel.and 
sila tie Jee roads, railroad see ti ee water, routess 


"winter transportation isa iseevent proposition. A man on snow- 
shoes witha pack on his back is the usual method, but last winter the 
timber survey party tried dog teams. . Supervisor Richey obtained the coop- 
eration of the State Game and Fish Department, and they loaned us a seven- 
dog. team,toboggan, arid driver several times; ’ They owm a few dog teams, 
whi.ch.the wardens use for winter patrol and to take supplies to ee warden 
oo. stationed in the Game Paar tie 


‘I. was - Hope anal at the oad seven dogs can pulls When Ranger Mulli- 
gan's. camp Was moved across Northern Light Lake and up. North Brule River, 
there was nearly 1,000 pounds on the totoggan- according to Warden Boostrom, 
who drove:'the dogs. They handled. this. alone over the snowshoe trail on the 
ice, but the load was too high, top heavy,: and part of it had to be "cached" 
when they left the river and | started:.across. country on a soft trail through 
the timber. 


Remger Carney's complete. camp outfit aria Wehuck" for two weeks 
weighed abagnt 800 pounds. © The camp equipment consisted. of two 10x12 can-. 
vas tents, two canvas fiies, a, small air~tight’ ‘heater, a large size "Kimme1™ 
cook stove, -stove ‘pipe, Litchen equipment ior four, twonty~ four. single 
blankets (about 120 pounds), camp toolsi:and’ ‘erdising eadipr'ant. The same 
dog team. pulled 'this 600. ome load eight-mifes ‘in four hours. Back pack= 
ing the stuff would have kept two men age a for as deast, @ weeks 

Of course, ‘seven dogs and one man cannot handle a load like that un= 
less the trail is ali hard packed amd level, as oa rivers and lakes. Eocs= 
trom needed 911 the help’ Carney and L coutd give him ‘on the steep hills en= 
countered on the "portages" and after we lef the river, Even with the 
three of us pushing and pulling, it was occagiénally necessary to remove: 
some pack sacke tied on top of the load, .Such'odds and ends are more: 
trouble on. top of a loaded toboggan than they are ona horse pack. . They 
ceuse the toboggan to slide off the tread ‘on sidehills and are always 
catching on trees’ and‘b rush along the trail. : 


"Following the dogs" is no snap, even For the driver, who Lae onto 
the tail rope and can step onto the back end of the toboggan when the dogs 
hit a good stretch of trail. The other helrers have to run to keep up and 
the perspiration flows freely, even at: temperatures around 30° below, for 
the dogs. travel five to six miles an hour on a hard, level trail. 


ari 


_ Same language. 


The weight of the load that cam be hauled does not increase propor= 
tionately with the number of dogs in the team. One'of the camp men. 
(cook, wood cutter, computer, general utility) had his two-dog team with 
him the latter part of the cruise and we used it to haul loads weighing | 
up to 300 pounds. 


Dog sledding requires some sort of trail for the dogs to follow. 
One man, and preferably two or three, depending upon the load, must go 
ahead on snowshoes and "break trail." Also, even a quarter inch of new 
(unpacked) snow will make a big difference in the load the dogs can pull 


and their speed. 


LINGUISTIC FEATS © 
By E. Murray Bruner, District 7 


Precision in the use of terms is oae of the outstanding require- 
ments of scientific or technical work. Forestry i3 with us a relatively 
young science and conseqently has not yet perfected its terminology. As 
we grow and develop we shall continue to find new terms, and doubtless for 
some time to come’we shall find it desirable to discard or to modify many 
of the terms we now employ. But this in no wise excuses us for careless- 
ness in the use of terms as they are now prescribed. 


Even if we were dealing only with ourselves -— the Service family - 
carelessness or lack of uniformity in the use of prescribed terms would — 
lead to confusions In fact, there is right now no little confusion with- 
in the family circle resulting from a laxity in the use of terms. If, | 
then, we are so careless in our forestry expressions that we confuse each — 
other, what must be the confusion we create in the mind of the public? 
If we all consistently made the same mistakes they might pass almost un- 
noticed for quite a while, but we lack such saving consistency. Itis 
our lack of uniformity in the use of terms which is so confusing and mis- 
leading. Not only do individual members of the Service show disregard 
for the prescribed terms, but different branches of the Service use one 
set of terms while another branch uses a different set to convey the same 


meanings 


We should keep in mind that we are building an American forestry 
literature and we owe it to that literature as well as to our immediate 
public to exercise care in our use of forestry expressions. In our at~ 
tempts to advance the "outward spread" of forestry, which is to charac~ 
terize our efforts from now on far more than in the past, we must needs 
Speak and write for the benefit of the general public. Therefore, in 
order to avoid confusion in the mind of the public, as well as for our 
own convenience and for the very sake of exactness, we must all speak they! 
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Particularly in the field of forest fire control have we devel- 
oped a laxity in the use of terms, and this in spite of the fact that 
we have a special "Glossary of Terms Used in Forest Fire Sontrol." In 
National Forest work, in accordance with the Service Glossary, forest 
fire control is divided into three very distinct parts or phases, vizZ., 
(1) fire prevention; (2) presuppression; and (3) suppression. All 
three of these phases of fire control are clearly defined and are taken 
into account in making the amual allotments. Forest officers write 
and speak aboyg them from one end of the country to the other. These 
officers are striving hard to get the thousands of Forest users and coop- 
erators and the general public to appreciate the meaning of these three 
distinct phases of forest fire control. 


On the other hand, the Service prepares a detailed Statement pre- 
scribing the procedure to be followed for the administration of the 
Clarke-McNary law in cooperation with the States, and in which forest 
fire control is divided into two »varts, viz., (1) fire prevention; and 
(2) suppression. No such activity as presuppression is recognized in 
State cooperation. Consequently the various State forestry officials 
get out voluminous publicity material and broadcast it to the country 
that ali forest fire control is divided into two parts. They preach 
this doctrine from the very same platforms upon which our Forest Super- 
visors stand and proclaim that all forest fire control is divided into 
three parts. So where are ‘we and what is the bewildered public to think? 


Our confusion is no lesg than that of the colored boy, Sambo, who 
asked "Rastus, is yo gwine do what Ah axes yo?” Rastus: "Ah aint say- 
ing as how Ah is or aint." Sambo; "Ah aint axen yo is yo aint, Ah axes 
yo aint yo is, is yo?" 


Federal money is being spent to further both sides of this issue, 
while forest Service instructions sanction both claims as correct. Can 
you beat it? And we poor Clarke-McNary law men have to stand up and 
speak both of these forest fire control languages at one and the same 
time, and are expected to defend our usage of each. SOM LINGUISTIC FEAT, 


EH? I vote that we have but one languoge dealing with this subjeqt and 
that the prescribed Service Glossary which says all forest fire/is divided 
into three parts be our text book, the only rule and guide of. conduct for 


every mauber and every branch of the Service. What say ye, brethren? 


SWEDEN'S PERPETUAL LUMBER COMPANY 


Sweden has a lumber company that has been in business seven hun- 
dred years, and its forests today are in better shape than ever. The 
same land is cut over once in every seventy or eighty years. There is no 
waste land. It is continually productive. 
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FOREST HOMESTEADS 


—— 


By C. H. Squire, Washington 


Twenty years ago today, June 1l, 1926, a law was enacted which 
is known by all the older Forest officers by its date rather than the 
subject matter. Probably no other activity is more responsible for 
gray hairs and no hairs on the heads of conscientious Supervisors than 
that caused by this law. Its enactment was due, largely, to the vivid 
imaginations of real estate promoters, western boomers, and subservient 
Gongressmen who saw in the National Forests tremendous areas of lands 
which were susceptible of being converted into agricultural homes. ‘The 
Act authorized the’ Secretary of Agriculture to list for homestead entry 
any lands within the National Forests which were found to be chiefly 
valuable for agricniture and not needed for public purposes. Under that 
authority 20,099 tracts were listed, ageregating 2,241,912 acres. The 
Forest officers, in their desire to carry out the intent of the law and 
to meet the local demands, in many instances recommended for listing 
lands which subsequent events have proved are in no sense valuable for | 
the production of agricultural crops. Many of these tracts, however, were 
entered and the entrymen made a sufficient compliance with the require- 
ments of the law to obtain patent. Later, many of the tracts were aban- 
doned and are now put to no agricultural use other than grazing in con- 
nection with the adjoining National Forest lands, It is not meant to imply 
that the enactment of the law was a mistake - it met an urgent demand and 
resulted undoubtedly in the opening to homestead entry of some lands with- 
in the National Forests which unquestionavly are chiefly valuable for 
farming. The fact that the Forest Service erred on the side of liberality 
is not to its discredit. It shows an earnest effort to place in a status 
for homestead entry all land which it was believed may serve as a basis 
for an agricultural home, and now puts us in position to show from actual | 
results that some of the so-called agrimiltural land in fact has very 
little value for that purpose. It is now not difficult to prove that the 
remaining public lands within the boundaries of the National Forests are 
chiefly valuabie for the purposes for which they have been set aside by 
the Federal Goverument = that is, the production of timber to meet the 
future needs of citizens of the United States and the regulation of 
streamflow, 


THE MAN-CAUSED FIRE CURVE 


— 


By E. W. Loveriage, D-3 


I would like to contribute Something "new and illuminating" to 
the discussion on the man—caused fire situation, especially as to hew 
the number of fires in this class can be reduced, but I have been try- 
ing to do just that for several years and the word of command, even 
though it comes from a different source this time, causes not a flicker 
of sudden inspiration. 
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So far in the SERVICE BULLETIN articles on the "cause behind the 
cause," two points have been raised. One was that a reduction in the 
number -— percentages mean little, of course - of fires of this class can- 
not be expected due to the growing increase in travel in the Forests. 

The other claimed that camp-fire permits, closures, and other uses of 
T-1 were the main factors in causing the reduction which has occurred. 


No use to speak of has been made of the T+1 regulation in this Dis- 
trict; still the record has improved from an average per year of 340 M.C. 
fires in the 1916-20 period to 279 during the past five years. There is 
no telling but that camp-fire permits and related practices might have 
helped to better this record, but the showing as it is and the correspond-= 
ing one for the past two seasons are satisfactory if the improvement can be 
continued without changing our policy favoring unrestricted travel. This 
may, however, eventually be forsed on us although the records show that it 
is the local people - those who would be least affected by T-1 - who are 
the seurce of ninety per cent of the fires. In other words, this regulation 
gets no credit as yet, at least so far ag this District is concerned. 


4nd contrary to what might offhand be expected, an increase in travel 
in the Forests has not increased the mimber of fires. Reports for D-3 show: 


1924 - 481,881 travelers - 297 fires man caused 
1925 - 637,932 " - 202 " 1 't 


This same lack of relationship between numbers of visitors and fires is true 


also for years prior to 1924 so that, if this is an index, the first point 
mentioned does not seem to hold here. 


Progress in prevention in the past five years has coincided with three 
Service policies which are new or have been given increased attention of 


_ilate. In the further attention given them, plus one more step, the more 


substantial improvement in the fire record may be expected, 


The policies referred to are; First, the general tightening up which 
has been going on since the Mather Field and Cooley conferences and has favor= 
ably affected all field practice. Second, the placing of PR on a more defi- 
nitely organized footing with selective publicity based, at least theoret- 
ically, on properly kept records. Needless to say, much is yet to be done 
along this line, 


The third policy which came to life, after the conferences mentioned 
above, is shown in the increased attention given to the enforcement of con- 
tracts, regulations and laws, The drop in recent years in the number of 
lumbering fires - a distinct credit to the S-men - has beon an outstanding 
factor in bending the curve downward in this District and shows the re- 
sults of enforcing the timber sale contracts. As for having the laws ob- 
served, education is good but, just to make it personal, the speed limit 
means something more than a good policy to the average citizen after he has 
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ontributed $15.00 at 9.00 a. me to the police juege. At least this idea 
olds in the 0-0 country on the Datil which is about the worst man-caused 
section in this District. Here the herders and others of their class are 
not much impressed by publicity, but they dislike the J.P. and the jail 

st Reserve so heartily that they say, every time they hear of a fire, that 
they are immediately worried about that last smoke they had. These and any 
munber of other illustrations all lead to the conclusion that for real pre= 
vention call on education, not overlooking the prime importance of perconal 
tontact with the local man who is still the chief culprit in this District, 
and law enforcement, with the palm for effectiveness given, for some time 
to come, to the enforcement part of it. 


- Plus one more step: "Training might and it might not make a poor 
lan good but it will make a good man better" is another way cf saying that 
some men are born fire managers while many others, aithough they may do 
their other work well, do not have the flair for this partiwlar job. Men 
are often placed in certain positions because of their ability to handle 
ales, bad Gesituations and so on. ‘This is done with important fire work 
siso but although fire carries. the highest priority of all the verisus activ~ 
ties, a Ranger's ability along this line does not, as a matter of fact, seem 
50 give him the distinction and salary which are needed to hold such men on 
tire districts in competition with those having work of mother class. ‘The 
miswer apparently is to distinguish these few districts, on which usually 
he whole State or District record is dependent, as key fire districts; make 
he salaries really attractive; select for them talented men; and let them 
mow and appreciate the heavy responsibility which is theirs. 
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UNIFORM UNIFORMS 
: There has been much discussing and "cussing" of the Forest Service 
niforn, all of which is probably more or less true» 
. 
But, after all, I am wondering if our wiform would not be more 
— kown and recognized if it were worn at all times when on duty 
when attending official or semi-official meetings. 


It is discouraging to go to a mesting or even @ dinner given to 
rest officers by some good cooperator to discover when you arrive in 
ur uniform that about half or more of your fellow officers are wearing 
Wilian clothes of all styles and colors, or worse yet, a wniform with 
Derby or Panama hat, 


There are times while off duty that a civilian suit would be avpro- 
Hate, but not being able-to afford both, I do not believe ib out of place 
| attend either a wedding or a funeral in my uniform. In fact, I em proud 


Ages 


of it and what it stands for, but I do feel out of place and conspicuous 
when I go down the street with several fellow officers, some in wiform, 
some in helf unifoms, and others in civilian clothes,- a motiey crowd 
to be sure. Nothing to my mind would lvok better than a gathering of 
Forest officers all neatly dressed in the standard uniform, 


Let the uniform be worn so universally by a11 Forest officers that. 
the public will recognize it through its use.--District 5. 


‘WASHINGTON NOTES 


To Represent Department: Mr, William L. Hall, formerly of the Forest 
Service and now located at Hot Springs, Arkangas, has accepted the invi- 
tation of Secretary Jardine to represent the Department at the Sixth Na- 
a Conference on State Parks, to be held at Hot Springs from June 14 
o 17. 


i Many speakers of prominence will be on the program, including Gover- 
nor Terral of Arkansas, Honorable John Barton Payne, ex-Governor Neff of 
Texas, Mr, 0. C. Merrill, Executive Secretary of the Federal Power Commis= 
sion, Honorable Stephen 1. Mather, Director of the National Park Service, 
and Mr, John Oliver La Groce, Vice President of the National. Geographic 
Society, 


New Logging Animals Discovered in California; Donkeys used to be the rage; 
now it's "cats," Either California timber is getting smaller or her cats 
bigger. How will the new Junior Forester be able to tell animal logging 
fron steam loeging? 
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WOOD TECHNOLOGY 
By Arthur Koehler, Forest Products Laboratory 


Two hundred and ninety-four wood specimens from 48 sources were 
submitted to the Lab, for identification. One was identified to family, 
2 to class, 49 to genus, 83 to group, and 159 to species. Five were for- 
eign woods, 

A piece of wood from a Roman Imperial Yacht that had sunk in Lake 
Nenii near Rome and had been brought to the surface by recent dredging, 
was identified as spruce. 
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FIRE PREVENTION IN ARKANSAS 
By W. B, Greeley 


Foresters who have despaired of getting at the root of the man- 
caused fire and grubbing it out will be enheartened by the results of 
fire prevention, in the woods, in Arkansas, 


The Ozark National Forest has a gross area of 511,000 acres. It 
has a resident population of 530 families, more than a family to every 
thousand acres. For three generations most of these people have been 
Wwoods—burners, Burning the woods to get more grass, to kill ticks, to 
get rid of malaria, to improve the hunting, and for half a dozen other 
réasons, has been part of their religion. With such a large resident 
population, of such ingrained woods-burning habits and traditions, the. 
protection of the Ozark hag appeared woll nigh impossible. In fact, the 
Service at one time threw up its hands and quit trying to protect it, 
The Ouachita National Forest has had the same problem on its hands in 
almost equal proportions. 


A year or so ago a plan was adopted of having the District Ran- 
gers personally visit the head of every family in the areas of high fire 
hazard twice a year and tactfully but frankly talk abont woods burning. 
The Supervisors undertook to visit a cousiderable portion of the fami- 
lies in the worst districts every year. These talks deal with the road 
building and timber cutting and reforestation planus of the Government. 
They bring in the idea of playing fair with Uncle Sam in what he is try- 
ing to do for the country. ‘They undertake to show the harmful effects 
or woods burning to the lands of the farmers themselves and the futility 
of the common argument brought to ita defense. 


Two years ago the District bought a light truck, equipped it with 
a Delco generator and a motion picture projector, and set out on a cam 
Paign of fire prevention right in the woods. ‘Two moving picture films 
were prepared in arkansas ~ one of them showing the advantages to the 
State and veople of permanent forests; the second dealing direotly with 
woods burning in an extremely appealing and human fashion. ‘ne of the 


Ozark Rangers, himself an Arkansan, has siven much of his time to travel! 
ing with this truck from schoolhouse to schoolhouse, or church to chure 
or anywhere in the country where a few people can be brought together, 
Ys backs his truck up to the schoolhouse door or window, runs in his wir 
sets up his projector, shows his reels with a few Arkansas lantern slide 
and gives a very plain-spoken, straight-from-the-shoulder talk about woot 
burning. I suppose that these are the first moving pictures some of the 
Arkansas hills people have ever seen. 


I attended one of Ranger Waite's picture talks. It was in a dige 
trict schoolhouse and standing room was at a premium. About 100 men, 
women, and children listened attentively for two hours. It seemed to 
strike home. This vivid and visual attack upon woods burning is reachi 
every "middlesex, village and farm’ in the Arkansas llountains. 


During the spring season of 1926 up to the time of my visit the 

Ozark National Forest hed 86 fires, burning 1100 acres, whereas during th 
seme period in 1925, 113 fires had burned 10,964 acres. The Ouachita Naw 
tional’ Forest had 129 fires with a loss of 2,433 acres last spring up to 
the time of my visit, whereas during the corresponding period of 1925 it 
hac 319 fires with a loss of Ligoeo acres. The spring fire season had 
about termineted when we were in irkansas. Without jumping to hasty con= 
clusions and with due allowance for the somewhat more favorable weather — 
in 2926, it is still reasonably apparent that some change is 2foot both i 
reducing the setting of fires and in getting better cooperation in suppre 
sing those that do get out. I believe that this change can be traced di= 
rectiy to the different viewpoint which.is being taken by the local peoples 


In the Solo district of the Ozark, Renger Kunze worked out a local 
plan of fire prevention of his own,. His most thickly settled district of 
some 5,000 acres contains about 40 families. It had always been a smoke 
cexter, ‘In thé spring of 1925, it gave Kunze 30 fires which burned over 
1,700 acres. unze started a local association for fire prevention. Mee 
Angs were held and it was "talked up"' in the neighborhood. The menbers 

of the association adopted a pledge to set no fires and to assist the Por 
est officers in putting out any that they saw. The Government was to pay 
ne wages for fire fighting but agreed to furnish tools and food. It was 
411 quite formal, with an appeal to folks who like to join things. All | 
put two or three of the families were signed up this year, and during the 
Last spring séason there were only two fires which burned 1.16 acres. 
Ange 1s quite particular about that. sixteen-one-hundredths of an acres 


1; was precisely that’- no more and no less. 


Of course we are just getting under way in this irkansas fire game. 
But I believe that District Seven has developed a method of fire preven-= 
vicn in dealing with local populations of this type that promises far 
greater efficacy than the doubling of guards or lookout towers. It is di 
rect and localized. Every shot counts. There dre undoubtedly many op~ 
portunities elsewhere in the Service for this sort of attack upon the mam 
saused fire in its lair. 7 
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DELINQUENT GRAZING FESS 
By Will C. Barnes, Washington 


During the years 1921, 1922, 1923, and 1924 grazing permittees on 
the National Forests became delinquent in amounts aggregating (329,218.21. 
Owing to the general financial embarrassment of the livestock industry in 
the West, due in some instances to unfavorsble markets and in other in- 
stances agsravated by serious drouth, the stock was allowed to enter the 
Forest for many periods in advance of payment of the grazing fees and is- 
suance of permits. This amounted substantially to an advance of credit 
to the stocknen. The returns, as indicated by total collections made by 
the Service, seem. to furnish substantial proof of two things - first, 
that the stocknen generally were deserving of the credit extended to them, 
and secondly, that the Forest Service is a fairly efficient collector. 


During the four years mentioned the grazing fees amounted to a 
total of over $8,000,000. As already stated, the sum of $329,218.21 be- 
came delinquent, but up to the present date of this amount the Service 
has collected $247,238.64, resulting in a net loss of only $81,979.57 
Cn a gross business of substantially $8,000,000 in grazing fees returned 
TO the Treasury during that four year period, the net loss amounts to 
ust about one per cent, Considering that the average business losses 
saroveh bad debts as reported by commercial agencies far exceed this, it 
goes to show that as 4 collecting agency we are in the front rank, It 
has, Of course, been a tiresome and thankless task to keep hammering away 
a+ Gelinguent permittees in order to get then to pay up, but considering 
they we are a public service organization and that we have endeavored to 
mest our Gelinquents in a sympathetic and kindly attitude we can point 
with pride to the record made, 


The year 1925, of course, is not considered in the compilation for 
comparative purposes, because the fees were waived in District 3, and the 
smpre ved conditions in the livestock business naturally reduced the num- 
oer cf delinquents. Undoubtedly when the next yearly report is made the 
bercentage of delinquent fees uncollecttd will ve extremely low, probably 
dack to the pre-war average, 


SOME UNSCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF LOG SCALING 
By R, F. Taylor, Tongass 


on the Tongass (see directory) we have rain, timber, and a beauti- 
-ul sunset every few months. It is a wonderful country and we are all 
Broud cf it, but, of course, it has a few drawbacks. When a tourist says, 
"hy, how it rains up here," and one answers, "The --, igs it raining?" - 
shen one is acclimated. It is almost necessary to become a sort of half- 
fish to scale the timber in Alaska. Firstly, the scaler is half submerged 
While on top of the logs, which are in rafts of from 200 M to 400 Ii. The 
secthanical motions of scaling are simple, requiring merely the manipulation 
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of a measuring stick and calipers. But wait! We start on the re 7 
and all is well. At the third log the boat 113577 of ieee ie : 
bearing a Siwash troller who rings 2 bell, Tee ae a ies vc 
the engine to obey his own signal. Large waves roll in an he Re 7a 
from one log to another preferring density «5 to density le as the va 
subside 2,000 sea gulls take the air, The scaler being used to sea gulls 
and their little ways pulls down his hat. 


As he scales the first swifter, the logger of the raft comes out | 
with his partner. He takes & chew of Copenhagen and insinuates, "Val, at 
ban Tine raft Oola, you tank she ban go 200 tousand, ya?" Ole says he 
thinks at least that considering the fine quality of the timber. Then 
they both turn to the scaler and ask his opinion. He opines about .20 
but says 170 considering those present. They follow him a while making 
comments, then selecting a cull say, "Vat you do to das faller here, = j 
lebtle bit rotton I tauk but purty good loz, ya?" All this takes the 1am 


ger's tine.but he Considers it good business as the scaler sees red in- 
stead of defect, * . 


At noon he starts agrass the logs toward the mill and lo! the raft 
has moved out with the tige 22 feet. In vain to pull on the rope or cable 
In desperation and mattersng imprecations he makes a heroic effort which — 
nets him 10 feet and he becomes wholly submerged. If he wears a suit of 
the popular aviators water-and-wind-proof he may either walk ashore under 
water or climb the nearest pile. Otherwise, he can claw his way to! aii 
surface and contimue, Sealing is a simple pastine, but for newcomers to 


alaska a few weeks Standing in a puddle of water in a large aviary is s 
gested as preparation. 


TIMBER BEASTS 
eer ee 


In olden days in water white the agile river hog 

Each Spring would drive the roaring streams aboard a bobbing log. 

In India -the elephant with calm, majestic ease 

Picks “sakwood less up in his trunk as nifty as you please. 

Our friend the horse, his cousin too, ‘ 

The wise but oOnery mule, 

Have toiled in all the logging camps 

Since Doyle first scaled his rule, 

Paul Bunyan swore by his blue ox, 

Some liked the saq faced bull, 

The donkey came and kicked them out 

Because he had more pull. 

Mow comes the loudly spitting "cat" 

A-slipping through the “pods. 

He is the latest timber beast 

4nd seems to be the gooas. 

In lowlend farms where fields are wide 

They hitch him to a Plow. 

But when it comes to logging lozs 

He is the cat's Meow. "Robin Adair" (D-5) 
-4— 


FOREST PROPAGANDA AND FORESTRY 
Sy Ls W. Shevling, Custer 


Not. to disappoint “Ye Editor," I feel like taking a friendly poke 
at Mire Zon. Mr. Zon says, "If words would make trees grow, etc." The 
same could.be said of. religion, if words would make converts we would all 
pe Christians, but we know that. such is not the case. But is that any 
reason why we should abandon the subject? We also know that if it were 
not for that everlasting hope of mankind this world would not progress 
very far or be a good place in which to live. 


’ The subject of religion has been, and is being, discussed not only 
by preachers but by people of all ages, races, and countries on the face 
of the globe since time began, and still they do not despair but maintain, 
and I believe they are right, that some progress is being made. Then, 
why should an infant like the Forest Service give up the Ghost after so 
short a period of existence? 


We are all familiar with the old adage; "The constant dropping of 
water on a stone will eventually wear a hole through it.'' To be sure we 
should practice what we preach, but also I believe we want to keep up the 
output of words until eventually some of it will penetrate the conscious= 


ness of that percentage of the people that are, unbeknown to themselves, 
Forestry-minded.. oh } 


It is not to be expected that everyone feels like planting trees, 
but we can get those that do not.to help protect the forests that are al- 
ready growing. By working with children between the ages of five and 
twelve years, our words will begin to bear fruit. . 
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TRANSFER GF PROPERTY 


from; S. M. Shanklin, Dist. 7 . - Soe He Hy French, Distale 
quantity : Articles + Condition ; Remarks 
1 ; Perfectly good. forest. : splendid : 
‘ (This also inc]udes herds of : : 
: buffalo, elk, deer, and antelope. : a 
- Flocks of turkey. 100,000: visitors; : 
: and the good will of every one) : : 
Gai ppedwyi yess iue No. of Packages 1 
Invoiced = June 27, 1926 Received 
Name - S. MM. Shanklin Name 
Ditle - Forest Supervisor : ‘Pitle 


FIRE CONDITIONS IN DISTRICT 1. 


* Fire conditions in the western part of the District have become 
serious since June l, particularly on the Kootenai, Lolo, Pend Oreille, 
and Kaniksu Forests. Shortage of rainfall with low humidity and high 
winds each afternoon have combined to create a hazard unusual for early 
June. One fire has reached one thousand acres in extent, and four have 
exceeded one hundred acres. 


Most of the larger fires reported were hang-overs from brush burn=- 
ing on private lands. Considerable damage has occurred on the Pend 
Oreille, where the Grouse Creek fire burned a camp and a large quantity 
of logs belonging to the Humbird Lumber Company. This fire was mostly 
on private land. 
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_ WESTERN ELECTRIC TO STUDY ITS LUMBER REQUIREMENTS 


L. N. Ericksen of the staff of the Forest Products Laboratory has 
been granted a year's furlough to undertake a survey of the lumber re- 
quirements of the Western Electric Company of Chicagoe The principal 
aim of the survey will be to determine the suitability of different 
grades of lumber for various uses in the manufacture of electrical goods. 
A study of the practicability of the purchase of small ready-cut stock 
to meet the needs of the giant electrical equipment plant of the Chicago 
firm may also be made a part of the study. Mr. Ericksen expects to be- 
gin the investigation early in July. 


_ THE LATEST TOURIST FAD 


The collection of western souvenirs by tourists is starting with a 
rush this season, states the Sitgreaves Elkhorn. “ne latest eccentricity 
is to collect a wild burro colt and take it home as a remembrance of the 
open spaces and the songs of the West. Recently there was seen in Winslow 
a party of tourists en route to New York State. They were traveling in a 
Reo speed wagon that was fully equipped for quick and convenient camping, 
folding bed attached on each side so that when let down bed and tent could 
be used. On one running board facing the cast and its new home was a bur= 
ro colt. The colt was actually traveling De Luxe. It was in a small 
crate and was anchored therein by a set of slings which also served as 
shock absorbers. The driver stated that they stopped twice a day to let 
the colt graze, put him on a stake rope at night, and fed him oats at odd 
times. They also stated that the mother of the colt had been killed at 
the bottom of the Grand Canyon and that they had had the colt thirty days 
at this time. Everyone in the party seemed happy, even the colt. 
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CHURCH CAMPS 


The vicinity of Pactola on Rapid Creek in the Black Hills Forest 
is the scene of an interesting recreational development. Four different. 
religious denominations have started camps which promise to develop into 
pig undertakings. Each camp has a community center on which there are 
assembly and dining halls, space for games, parking and camping. ‘The 
camps vary in purpose from one primarily of rest to a more ambitious one 


which will conduct classes of instruction for religious workers. Another 


will be more on the order of the old fashioned camp meeting, with the ad- 
ditional prospect of holding the annual district church conference at the 
camp. 


Plans have been prepared for each unit and development mist proceed 
accordingly. These plans show the areas reserved for community develop- 
ment, individual summer home sites, and reservations for banking grounds 
and skidding for future logging. These reservations are made so that » 


there may be no objection in the future to logging, and so that the remov- — 


al of the timber may not be blocked by improvements. 


The permit is issued to the church organization and a fee is charged 


for the community development, with an additional charge for each cabin 
built by one of their church constituents. There is room for from ten to 
thirty cabins in each camp site, as well as camping space for many more. - 
By holding the central organization responsible, the Forest Service super- 
vision is very much simplified. The grouping together of people of simi- 
lar interests is much more satisfactory to the permittee, and since there 
are merous sites room is-available for all who wish to have summer homes 
in th: mountains. . 


The Congregationalists have a camp at Placerville, the Methodists 
are jocated in Boarding House Gulch, the Baptists are in Bear Gulch, and 
the °resbyterians are in Magpie Gulch. The natural rivalry between the. 
var.ous Organizations is causing some stimulation in the building program 
anj in the character and size of the community buildings. 


: : The Episcopalians have a similar camp on Iron Creek on the Harney 
Srest. 


THE NEW PINE TREE BOOMMARK iEETS WITH APPROVAL 


As showing how much the new pine tree bookmarks appeal to the 
youngsters the Coconino News submits the following: 


Boy No. 1; "I'll give you three of these bookmarks for your new 
speckled pencil.” 

Boy Noe 2: "Make it five and I'll trade." 

Boy No. 1; “It's a go." - District 3. 
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WASHINGTOW NOTES 


Posters; ‘If it were possible to accurately foretell the resnlt produced 
by. the workings of the human brain all guesswork would de eliminated, and 
it would be known in advance that plans formulated Tour dealing with the 
public. would inevitably bring the desired result, In thé absence cf guid 
ing rules it is necessary to await the results of experience, which in 

the case of Forest Service posters has shown that among the multiplicity 
printed in past years, three exert a popular appeal over all others. They 
are — EVERYBODY LOSES WHEN TIMBER BURNS, PREVENT FOREST FIRES - IT PAYS, 
FIRE, THE OUTLAW. | ; 


SO many requests from individuals and organizations for varying 
quentities of these posters have reached the Washington office that the 
advisability of placing them on sale has been discussed with the Superin= 
tendent of Docwnents, and he has consented to have a supply printed for 
future demands. This will permit the Forest Service to refer to him, if 
desired, all requests for either single ccpies or bulk lots at the foliow= 
ing prices, the proper remittance in each case acrcipanying the order; 


EVERYBODY LOSES WHEN TIMBER BURNS; 
poate! SSO Wa's Abt eeu w 0.5 a0 vreveitie ste Se hese ee ice. 6 te 2 ee 
OOO COD MES se sa aetcin see de o ee aera eae eslate race 2 mite aie ee cian 
Additional thousands ordered at game time @..e-.ee+eree 15200 


PREVENT FOREST FIRES - IT PAYS: 
Sinele” CODY. «cs Wee case's Rie ag paleeic e oik pat ne a me ane 
BOO Comme TAT, MA Fae SUNS SUR ee ee etd pte Ce 
Additional thousands ordered at same time @.....+.+e+++ 16.50 


FIRE = THE OUTLAW: 

oSingtercopy. 2 Hs SURI L EGS Saw eae has oui bee apes 9 ae 
M5000 -cOptess Riese ite tee CSaeT, oe. bens ea ae ee 
Additional thousands ordered at same time @.eseveeucus #@135.00 


Persons not connected with the Government should make their requests 
for posters direct to the ~ Superintendent of Documents, Government Print=— 
ing Office, Washington, D. C, 


{f a District has any requests for these posters in excess of the 
quantity it can reasonably furnish, it is believed that by referring the 
applicant to the Superintendent of Documents a growing demand can be cre= 
atec which will result in one more. step along the line of intelligent 
fire control. — E.B, ae 
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The Editor, Forest Service Weekly, Washington, DC, Dear Ed: 


‘I was 6ver at supervisor Bill’ s ‘office the ee a: ‘Bill was 
pusy; ee awfully busy!! He. explained to me tight at the start that 
it Wasn't a. very good. time for nie to come. The Junior Forester: had 
taken three days off to get married and had just got back. :The Sénior 
Clerk. had hada bad earache that kept her out of the pitice a day and a 
half and. cut ‘down her efficiency from 98% to only. 746 for three days 
more. ‘This had thrown everything off schedule and on top of it old man 
Johnson's cows ‘(Were . in ae pina again over on the Hard a ‘ange. 


. j am. aes en emotional sath! and Lr ee away felt, pretty ‘badly 
about. ‘Bill! s ‘plight. Then the- telephone rang ond Bill had to explain 
: that ‘be cauge’ of” Ser visit he couldn't go out to Luke Creek ' that after- 
noon’ wi- Shoahmior 7 orester, Ranger Simms, and Jack St earns to look at 
some bug: kiliei timber that Jack thought of buying. 1 hoped that the 
expedition covid go forward in a: crippled. conditicn | without Bill, but 
“it seems. that this’ was a matter needing his persenai ‘attention | ‘and it 
. oe to be postponed indefinitely. Bill and I had no more: than started 
2 discussion of ‘the pending guit against the Pot Hook. livestock 


4 Eihioadyt when Deputy Bmes came-in:-with Farmer Frénch, who wanted: to“ in- 


quire whether his* old bull Pete met the livestock association ‘specifica- 
tions. «That discussion took quite a while and before it was finished 
Bill had to excuse himself, long enough to cgll up the hardware.store’ | 
and order a double-bitted ax and some ret, wire to be. neue out on 
the stage for Bee Smith. - 


“Well, I "sat Say by." There didn’t seem to be any way that I 
could help; ‘30 I went out into the room marked “entrance'! to see if Miss 
Mabel Pre ties, ‘Senior Clerk, could write a ‘letter for me. Mabel said 
her work was all caught up and she was glad to do this and thanked me 
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for inquiring about her earache which it seemed was really a toothache. 

In the next room I found Junior Forester and Eva Sholtz, Second Clerk. 

Junior didn't know what he would do that day since the Hard Scrabble 

trip was off and Eva was waiting for Bill to dictate some urgent letters. 

Bill came out while I was there and seeing Eva with her notebook and 

six sharp pencils in her hand, called her into the room marked "private" 
"plunged into the morning mail." He dictated to Rangers Jones and 

French each a letter telling them how to correct their expense accounts, 

one to Smith to be sent in lieu of Junior's letter regarding mistletoe 

on lodgepole and nine to certain grazing permittees about making their 

second.payments. Evidently there were a lot more “cases awaiting action," 

but Eva’s pencils all needed sharpening by this time and she had to get 

cnother notebook. Bill told her there would be some dictation after lunch ~ 

anyway so she'd better type till noon and come in at one o'clock, thus 

saying the time that would be consumed on job to job travel berits s an 

extra vee to her room and back. 


ie “Maybe you don't know how I felt. It-was just: like the time when 
you loaded the wife and ‘kids up and went over to make a week-end visit 
to, the Walters whom you hadn't seen for a long time, and found the whole 
family in the midst of preparations for Iucy's wedding which was to take 
place "day aftér tomorrow." The groom and his mother and two little 
sigters were coming that pagernoer and his father would be in on a late 


ts train that night. 


és 


an, impor tant meeting with a committee of prominent citizens to discuss ways 


J asked Bill to go to lunch with me but he couldn't because he had 


and means to kill the mosquitos in the bog west of town. Don't you think 
that’s. too bad? There’ a are so many ways to get tired out that are better 
than Seine it w ith the thought of being seer tae overworked. 


Well,” you see how it was.’ I didn't know what to say — and then 
there came into my mind a story about two young colored folks. You Imow 
how things come that way, all out of regular order in your thoughts. 
And it pccurred to me that Bill was maybe in somewhat the same predicament 
as Rastus. He was suffering from an overwork complex; he wanted to be that ip 
way. He might have passed: ‘all those jobs along had it not been for his 
state of mind. Mandy had dressed up in her new gown and gone for a stroll 
@long the woods path. She met Rastus carrying a rooster under one arm and 
& washtub under the other’ and leading a mule. 'She charged Rastus with hav-_ ; 
ing come out there for the purpose of meeting her and making love. Rastus 
said "Gal, how you s'pose I could make love to you with this here rooster 
in one nend, this here tub in the other and leading this here mule?" nd 
Jandy answered "Huh! I s*pect you cowldn’t put that there rooster down 
and put that tub over him and tie that there mle to a tree." 


Hoping you wont have ft work too hard during the hot weather, I am 


As ever yours, 
IXE CANTHOOK. 


JL 
<p 
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REDUCTION OF MAN-CAUSED FIRES, D~7 
By James E. Scott 


In five years ending December 31, 1925, the National Forests of 
District 7 have suffered 5,315 man-caused fires, or an average of 1,063 
each year. Lightning fires in this District are almost negligible. 


Our objective in Fire Control calls for curréntly reduced total. 
costs and damage as the natural consequence of, 
1. Prevention of Man-Caused Fires 
2. Adequate ‘Pre-suppression Preparedness 
3. More Effective Suppression Practices. 


In @ normal year we have over 1,000 fires and we spend, 


96, Q00 for Fire Prevention: 


$64,000 for Pre—suppre ssion Preparedness 
‘$30,000 for Fire Suppression. 


With respect to none of the three items have we included the 
great costs -in time and effort devoted to Fire Coritrol by our yearlong or 
regular personnel x ' Not until last July was our Activity Costkeeping sys- 
tem so designed as to permit anything approaching presentation of such 
costs and we thus have less than a year's figures with which to deal. 
However, from our general knowledge of field activity, it may be said with 
certainty that to include such costs would hardly disturb the apportion— 
ment between.the first Svea end the other BWwO. 


Tustin eR eae. be of our Fire Control’ problem leads direct—- 
ly to the conclusion that further material progress toward our objective 
in fire costs and damage hinges very largely on the possibility of sharp- 
ly reducing the annual gE of mancoused fires; in other. Words, | on 
Fire Prevention. ; 


If we santa as inevitable 1,000 or more man-caused fires per year, 
there is little to criticize in the $100,000 annual expenditure above 
tabulated or in the apportionment’ of the time and ¢hergy of our regular... 
- iaeagaaaes as applied to Fire Control, unless we hold that our expendi- 
> ture of $6,000 in a necessarily weak Fire Prevention effort is unjusti-. 
fied. With all due allowance and promise for better management it is_ 
necessary to provide for lookouts, lookout-firemen and firemen, fire 
‘tools, equipment and rations, communication and transportation and all 
other items of our Pre-suppression preparedness on approximately the’ 
Present scale so long as the fire risk maintains approximately its pres- 
ent proportions. A preparedness cost of ($64 per fire denotes no material 
waste or extravagance. The average suppression cost per fire and the 
resulting acreage burned are doubtless susceptible of some further reduc— 

tion through greater efficiency, but here again the attained figure of 
930 per fire is not exorbitant when we think of each of our l, 000 fires 
as a secanerous disastrous conflagration. ' 


IFS 


In this fatalistic view of our Fire Control job we can only ex- 
pect fires each-year in increasing number as additional areas are pur- 
chased and brought into the protective system, for each acre brings with 
it its own man-caused fire risk. We must regard our $94,000 of Pre- 
suppression and Suppression expenditure, to say nothing of the tremen- 
dous diversion of our energies from more constructive works as fixed or 
growing charges, going on year after year - ‘ty every possible 
saving offset, if not more than offset,- by our increased areas and cur- 
rently added risks. ee 


Such an attitude is wholly. intolerable. It means acceptance of 
our Fire Control job as unsolvable; acceptance of defeat before giving 
wholesouled battle; an admission, no matter how well we prepare for and 
how efficiently we suppress such fires as occur, of failure to get at the 
root of the forest's most noxious weed.’ 


i Our 1,063 annual man-caused fires are in the main attributable to 
‘the long established tradition among the mountain dwellers of the South 

that the woods’ should be burned for many reasons, coupled with the fact : 
that these same people have not yet sensed the national or the local trans 

tion from:a-condition of timber plenty to one of timber scarcity with the 
- consequent growing value’ of remaining forest growth. The people who thus 
deliberately burn our woods are not strangers in the woods. ‘They are, our 
Forest dwellers. We Imow or should kmow who and how many they are, where 
and how they live, why they burn or passively accept woods burning by thei 
friends ‘and neighbors. There is little of the element,of malice. Knowing 
these things:to deny the possibility of breaking down this tradition, of 
- demonstrating the folly of their reasons for burning, of finding the avenus 
of -2pproach which will in most cases lead to conversion is equivalent to 
admitting that the woods—burner is right and we wrong. ; 


Gur other major source of fires is carelessness, and here again it 
is carelessness confined quite sharply to our.forest-resident- populations - 
the direct forest beneficiaries. Such carelessness cannot be eliminated. 
On the other hand, it is entirely possible to anticipate the actions of the 
farmer -in our Forest who may be careless when he burns his brush pile, his 
tobacco patch, his fence rews or undertakes the ‘cleaning of his "new groun 
To anticipate the. carelessness of our sawmills, little and big, and of our 
railroads and logging roads is almost equally within the realm of possibil- 
ity. 


Tith no abatement of eur effort to bring about better Pre-suppressi 
preparedness and more effective Suppression practice, we elect to face the 
issue on this basis; | 

1. A recognition that in Fire Prevention lies the only prospect 

for material progress toward our objective of greatly re- 
duced total cost of Fire Control and total fire damage. 


Ale 
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2. That the woods—burner can be eliminated, except where 
malice .is the actuating motive (the malicious we can 
put in jail).. That-carelessness among our Forest dwellers 
can be materially réduced or anticipated. In brief, 
_ that Fire Prevention is possible and practicable. 


On this basis, and sinte we cannot materially cut our Pre~suppression 
-and Suppression charges immediately, we simply must spend more on Fire Con- 
trol for five or perhaps ten years nee we aes Spee I less in age long run. 


tn the first place Fire Prevention-must have more of the one and 
energies of our regular personnel. This we can BEONEAS in fact re iS.« 
being. provided in our current plans” ‘of Works ie 


Secondly, + some way’ must be found to more sactmaroineanis our reg- 
ular personnel that they may use their Fire Prevention time with’ maximm 
effect and to provide also for such special: Fire Prevention. projects, 
equipment and activities as have either already demonstrated their re- 
sults or. clearly” Promise results justifying their cost to incorporate in 
the campaign. — 


E Our method in which there is nothing really new or spectacular first 
demands an analytical survey of the fire risk, ranger district by ranger 
district; scientific determination of where, when, ‘and why fires are like- 
“ly to oceur. On that’ foundation we build our plans to provide for {1)-. 
Direct Action; (2) Indirect Action; (3) Reduction’ of Danger. These will be 
discussed in the next issue, 
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nates. While there are always exceptions to the rule,* 
if you are loyal to your subordinates you will never * 
have to complain of lack of loyalty in your men. * 
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x re ee ey eee aes 5 * 
ce LOYALTY > sige! am 

Y: Sgn Et are 3 an * 

ie By C. C. Hall, Santiam * 

* f ay ; * 

* Loyalty in an organization means a great deal, not * 

* only loyalty from the subordinate to his superior but * 

* the other way around. There have been more complaints*® 

* of failure of loyalty of the subordinate because the * 

* fellow complaining has had more language and a better * 

* pen at his command, but we believe that more of the Fog 

* failures can be accounted for by a lack of loyalty in * 

* the superior rather than in the subs rdinate. Why, we * 

* have even mown some who never realized that there ei 

* was any need for them to be loyal to their subordi- * 

* 

* 

* 
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“CHARACTERISTIC LETTER FROME “oRsat AMERICAN" 
te fe - BY: Ma: Wy PROD SOEs: Dee. - 


Some i@havestine aad prea epee cpendenee has just been found 


ae ae - 


ae * Ets seems pte wiehe after. the ifofite zuma National. Forest was created, 
Peacoiicatacn was received for timber by an operator near Telluride. ‘The 
Supervisor gave-+the applicant -to understand that all trees exceeding a 
given size would be marked for cutting. _ Before the sale.was worked up, 
however, a change in Supervisors,-occurred.;. The new Supervisor, with “two 
Management men from Washington, went over the area on the ground and 
reached-a definite mnderstanding regarding the trees which would be marked — 
for cutting. It was:agreed that. the Supervisor’ s assistant - one of the 
men from Washington - wenld prepare the.sale.shortly. ‘This was done. and th 
sale was made and-completed apparently to. the satisfaction of the purchaser 
and the Forest: Service. In this. connection it appears that: the marking | 
policy was much the same as that now followed in the western yellow pine 
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ee ‘Without a ee the po ent ae “the ‘Supervisor’ Ss assistant, the Se 
retary and Treasurer .of the ‘Company applying for the timber directed a 
very critical letter to Senator. Knox regarding the. Forest Service's method 
of: handling the timber ‘business. Senator Knox's letter to President Roose= 
velt was as follows; 


"Dear Mr. President: ie elbaa: elem: 
I to not mow whether the information contained in the enclosed 
letter is important, but I do know that it is reliable. 


Mir. Clark was practically a ward of mine from the time he was four=— 
teen until he arrived at age. He graduated from Harvard in 1903; was 
president-editor of "Crimson" and ec pelea stood very high with all who 
knew hin, atest . pase 


I, can absolutely guarantee his thorough. reliability and intelli- 
gence. .xvorwoqd, ae ad > odie — : 


pa 
The President. nas: Fee tae a cue Boy Co Rnoxe” 


It is apparent: that. President Roosevelt personally prepered the 
following charac: teristic repiys. 


"Dear Senator: 


I have at once gent to Gifford Pinchot Clark's letter and asked him 
to look into the matter and present a report to me. I kmow that on the 
one hand there is always danger that our agents may be a little over- 
strict; but on the other hand my experience is that'mine owners (even when 
they are graduates of Harvard) care primarily to get their mines worked in 
the immediate present and are quite willing to sacrifice the good of the 
rest of the people for the future if their immediate object can be at- 
tained. I do not blame them very mich, for a man's own interests often 
render him honestly blind to other considerations, but I have to take the 
fact into account. I am extremely obliged to you for sending me the letter. 


Sincerely yours, 


Hon. P.C.Knox, U.S.S. THEODORE ROOSEVELT." 
Valley Forge, Pa. 


THE GAULS ENTER ROME 


(See Fred Winn's article "Another Wilderness Area Gone," SERVICE BULLETIN 
of March 22.} 


The celebration opening the Coronado Trail held at Hannagan Meadow 
June 19~20 was an unqualified success. The promoters of the celebration 
had expected 1,000 to 1,500,pcssibly 2,500. On the evening of the 19th, 
1,800 automobiles were actually counted and it is estimated that there 
were at least 2,000 cars at the celebration and 5,000 people. In spite 
of the fact that this vast assemblage of people was required to provide 
xeeix its ovn camp onttit, there being no sleeping provisions available, 
everyone seemed to: be happy and no hardshi¢s were repcrted. The barbecue 
Was also an unqu3aiified success. The crowd consumed, with great relish, 
7? beefs ant 200 tha. of teans. The barbecue was supervised by John Butler 
of Greer, Arizona, ably assisted by former Forest Officer Wigt. The pro- 
€ram Was short, occupying about two hours time and was restricted to those 
who had directly contrituted to the building of the road, namely: Greenlee 
and Apache counties, the State, the Bureau of Public. Roads and the Forest 
Service, As a part of the entertainment Indian Agent Chas. R. Davis brought 
& large contingent of Apache Indians in from the Reservation who staged a 
dance during the evening. On June 20 a community church service was held 
for those who desired to attend and in the afternoon a rodeo event was staged 
under the management of Ed Cole. The monument commemorating the completing 
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of the road was unveiled by Governor Hunt as a part of the road opening 
ceremony. The monument is a granite composite with a copper plate and is 
an exceedingly attractive memorial. .The event was so successful that its 
promoters are honss dering having an All-4rizona picnic at this point. each 
ye ars’ ‘A 


“Following are some high Mgtiaon A celebration; , 


; Pafeaecie 1800. cars present 46 ‘States. were represented. Pretty near 
a national affair. b i 


With 6500 people roaming the woods and with 600 or700 camp fires bur 
ing at once, none of the fires escaped or caused any trouble. There is sat 
ty in numbers, : 7 


60 camp fires were counted from one spot Saturday evening. 


The only fire which did occur was started by a smoker dropping a 
lighted cigarette. It was promptly extinguished by a passer-by. 


Although the Forest Service maintained a fully manned fire organiza= 
tion it was not once called into action. 


In spite of the heavy traffic two deer were seen along the road by 
the DO party on the way in. ; 
ve The weather did its best, bright sun and no rain. At that the water 
pipe from eS spring was found to be frozen each morning. " 


. No road aeeente were reported although the road is not entirely 
comple ted. a4 ; a 


ECTOBIA GERMANICA INFESTS TONGASS 
By R. F, Taylor 


Although bright young Technical Assistants have been constantly on 
the lookout for insect pests on the Tongass National Forest it remains for 
. the Executive Assistant to make the astounding discovery. It was noted 
that-as soon as the day force left the office a night crew came on in * ~ 
great mmbers. A healthy specimen was selected and presented to a Tech= © 
nical Assistant who pronounced it to be an orthopterous insect of the 
genus Blatta. But, it was argued, the genus Blatta is large and will 
crack underfoot, whereas these specimens refused even to pop. 


ape 


:Reassembling the data it was finally agreed that Sta ee 
inhdbited- -the offices of the Tongass. -A letter was written at once to « 
the Superintendent of the Building demanding eradication, or at least 
conttcl messures, “Coskroacaes," dictate ).the Ixerutive Assistant, "are 
overruming the offices. . Please get rid ct themi" -A sigh wus heard from 
the Supervisor’s office;- "Ah, that we-could thus eradicate hand loggers !" 


' BEETLE LOSSES IN THE YELLOW PINE OF OREGON sND WASHINGTON 
By A. J. Jaenicke, oe 


Enough beetle survey work has ez AY don in Oregon and Washington 
the past.five years to justify rough estimates of the average annual in- 
sect loss in yellow pine. At least 90 per cent of these losses are due to 
the work of the western pine beetle {D. brevicomis) and the mountain pine 
beetle (D. monticolae) with brevicomis far in the lead, 


The estimates are based on Bureau of Entomology and Forest Service 
surveys during the past five years (1921-1925-inclusive}. At least two- 
thirds of the yellow pine {Pinus ponderosa) in all classes of ownership 
was actually covered by one or more surveys during this five-year period. 
The annual loss figures given in the next sections represent the average 
annual loss during this five-year period, but these annual loss figures 
are believed to give a rough picture of what has Sieh anaes in an 
‘average year of the past decade or more. 


Oregon Losses; The total yellow pine stand, oll classes of ownership, is 
estimated at 76 billion board feet The yellow pine area covers about 
10,000,000 acres. The stand can ie divided as follows according to the 
severity of beetle PEED 


£5 billion board feet = involved in sovaneitte infestation most 
of which is by brevicomis, in which the average annual 
loss is estimated at 250 million board feet, or one 
per cent of the stand. 


51 billion bosrd feet — involved in endemic or normal infesta- 
tion, in which the average annual loss is estimated at 153 
million board feet or three-tenths of one per cent of the 
stand, oe Rear a 


The total annual beetle Killing in yellow pine for the State is 


estimated at 403 million board feet, a loss of nearly $1,500,000 in aeeey 
values. 


sige. 


Washington Losses: The total yellow pine stand, all classes of ownershi 
is estimated at 14 billion board feet. The yellow pime area is probably | 
about 2,000,000 acres. The stand can be divided as follows according to 
the severity of the beetle damage: ' 


3 billion toard.feet = involved in epidemic infestation, a con- 
siderable part of which is a mixed monticolae—brevicomis in- 
festation, in which the average ammual loss is estimated at 
45 million board feet or one and one-half per cent of the 
stand. 


11 billion board feet - involved in endemic or normal infesta- 
tion in which the average annual loss is estimated at 55 
million board feet or about one-third of one per cent of 
the stand. 


The total annual beetle Killing j in 1 yellow pine for the State is t 
fore estimated at 80 million board feet with an average value of $2.75 pe: 
thousand board-feet, a loss of {220,000 in timber values. 


Seana Sales ted 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


Department Bulletin No. 1394, entitled "Normal Growth of Range Cattle,” — 
published by the Bureau of Animal Industry, contains some interesting ie 
ords on the growth of cattle secured in the Bureau's investigations of 

stock poisoning plants at the Salina Experiment Station in Utah. 


The weights were kept on an average of 108 cattle during the summe 
- season - June to September, inclusive - for the nine-year period 191.68 
The cattle were of average grade and comprised various age classes, Amp. 
forage was available on typical mountain range at an elevation of about — 
8,000 feet. 


The average gain for the season was 255 pounds, representing an im 
crease of 41 per cent. ‘The average daily increase was 2.43 pounds. 2 
&verage gain in number of pounds was about the same for all age “inte 
The younger, lighter stock consequently showed the grea 
increase. The rate of gain was most rapid in the, on aes: rie se 
son, due in part to the relatively poor condition of the animals be the 
spring. At the endof the season the antmals Were making oe “seis . 
gains.--R.R.He 
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THE PROGRESS OF WOOD PRESERVATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
By R. K. Helphenstine, Jr., Washington 


. In his address before the National Conference on the Utilization 
of Forest Products President Coolidge said "A tree saved is a tree grown." 
In the field of wood preservation an even higher degree of economy is 
effected. For example, a fence post that is properly treated will last 
three times as long as an untreated post. Hence it is obvious that a 
fence post treated means two fence posts saved. The same holds good 
with other forms of forest products. 


Although the practice of injecting chemicals into wood to prolong 
its life has been in existence for a great many years, the commercial 
treatment of timber did not begin in this country until 1648, when a 
kyanizing plant, one which employs mercuric chloride as a preservative, 
was constructed at Lowell, Mass. This plant, which was originally used 
for the treatment of canal ana Lock timbers, is still in operation. 
About 1874 a treating plant using creosote was constructed at West Pas— 
cagoula, Miss. From that time until the beginning of the present century 
the growth of the industry was very gradual, and even as late as 1904 
there were only 30 treating plants in operation in the United States. 
Since that time, however, the industry has made remarkable progress. 


In 1909, or just 5 years later, the number of plants had more 
“than doubled. The 64 plants in operation during that year consumed 
51,431,212 gallons of creosote and 16,215,107 pounds of zine chloride 
in the treatment of 75,946,419 cubic feet of wood. 


In 1920 there were 115 active treating plants, or in other words, 
the industry in just another ten years had again nearly doubled its 
capacity. These plants treated during that year 173,309,505 cubic feet 
of wood, and corsumed 68,757,508 gallons of creosote, 49,717,929 pounds 
of zine chloride, 1,848,911 gallons of paving oil, and 1,772,084 galions 
of miscellaneous preservatives. 


In 1925, the latest year for which statistics of the industry 
have been compiled, a total of 167 treating plants were actively en- 
gaged in the preservation of wood. This represents a further gain of 
nearly 50 per cent in plant capacity siice 1920. The consumption of 
preservatives in 1925 consisted of 167,642,790 gallons of creosote, 
13,048,539 gallons of petroleum, 2,080,237 gallons of paving oil, 
26,378,658 pounds of zine chloride, andi 331,591 gallons of miscella- 
neous preservatives. The total quantity of wood that was given pre 
servative treatment during that year was 274,474,538 cubic feet, or 
ober Ss times the quantity reported in 1909. 


The importance of the wood preserving industry and the national 
service which it performs in helping to conserve the country’s forest 
resources is coming into greater prominence each year. Svidence of thi 
fact lies in the continued crowth of the industry, as reflected by a 
steady annual increase in the number of treating plants in operation an 
2 corresponding increase in the amount of material treated and preser 
tives used. 


With a standing timber consumption rated at four and a half time 
that which is replaced by growth, the Nation must of necessity not only 
grow timber but must also practice the strictest economy in the utiliz 
tion of the remaining supply in order to meet future requirements. 
Wood preservation presents one important channel through which such e 
omy. can be effected. 


REDUCTION OF MAN-CAUSED FIRES, D-7 (Cont. ) 
By James &. Scott 


1-. Direct Action 


This phase doubtless means more in District 7 than elsewhere in 
the National Forest system. It means, on the Ouachita, for instance, 
the systematic establishment of acquaintance by our local officers with 
some 1500 Forest-resident families; development of that acquaintance 
through persistent personal contact to the point of mutual friendship 
and cooperation wherever possible, but in all cases the accumulation o 
essential information concerning these people and their interests on 
which alone can be based an intelligent effort to make of each of them 
a. supporter of forest protection. It means the designing, preparation 
and hand to hand distribution of material which really fits their local 
situation, which marshals and presents the facts they can grasp and 
appreciate. It means a constant effort to broaden their interests and 
extend their horizon so that they may see the relation of fire in the 
Ouachita to State and National welfare and to their own family welfares 
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The. sonmen forces mast be- scaunkinadte 0: supoienet the individual personal 
contact and conversation with pictures, the printed page, lantern slides, 
motion pictures and facilities for showing these at public gatherings. 
In addition, we.must supplement the local officers’ work by bringing to 
these people the same message but in the broader, more highly organized 
form of instruction and entertainment represented by our traveling 
truck projects. ‘wo of these projects, ‘each equipped with portable 
electric light and power plants, projectors, slides, motion pictures 

and publications, and each being handled by an Beeienecd ranger, are 
now in the field. A third is most urgently needed, and for the two now 
in use as well as for the local officers in their continual effort, new, 
fresh;.and appealing material is our’ greatest need. On the two Nation- 
al Forests of Arkansas where one of these projects has been at work this 
i. year we have had 229 fires ini1926 as against 450 for the same period a 
year ago. No one can say how much of this reduction is fairly attribu- 
table to our Fire Prevention work. No one will deny, however, that this 
work is really being felt and is already influencing the record favor— 
ably. Like any form of education or advertising, it must be sustained. 
To sustain it we must have new material and equipment. 


ev Indirect Action 


Dh 5: Under this heading we seek to round out the direct prevention work 
anong, the local people by pbuilding up throughout the regions embracing 
and surrounding our Forests and among the general public a strong anti- 
fire sentiment based on appreciation of the value of the forest re- | 
sources. Among other items in this phase, but perhaps the most impor- 
tant and promising, is our sas ita the schools and school children. 
, Recognizing that our promise of @ forest-mindéd people lies mach more. 
largely in the coming generation of citizenship than in the generation 
now upstage, we are giving special thought to*the preparation of mate-— 
rial which, without adding to already overburdened curricula, may be 
correlated with such prescribed studies as nature, civics, geography 
and manual training. The effectiveness of our work in ‘this direction 
and the reception of our-material by both teachers and children have | 
been thoroughly tested. Letter after letter of most cordial .apprecia~ 
tion of the service rendered reaches us from among the nundreds of 
schools with which we have established contact. Our sole serious handi-~ 
cap is the financial one, which is compelling us to restrict the serv- 
ice to a comparatively negligible few among the thousands of school- 
rooms in our territory. For instance, the average mountain schoolroom 
is at best quite barren of visual educational material. We have de- 
Signed a series of lithographed panel posters, eac:i: of which through a 
series of pictures tells the story of some phase of forestry or forest 
protection and the values thereof. Each of them would unquestionably 
inculcate in the minds of many coming citizens a genuine appreciation 
ana love 6f-the forest. We have been able to publish but one panel in 
an edition of 2,009 copies at a cost of $500.00. Small quantity produc- 
tion is necessarily accompanied by high unit cost. And more serious than 
this, we can but scratch the surtace of a field of obvious fertility cry- 
ing for cultivation. 
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In this whole field of indirect fire prevention action, count- 
less opportunities exist fo form partnerships between our ideas and 
private cooperators in a position to finance, and having interests of 
their owm to warrant financing, production in form for public consump- 
tion. A few we have developed. Light and power companies, chambers. 
of commerce, railroads, banks and many other agencies will provide the 
vehicles by carrying our message to our public. But we must have the 
material - particularly pictures and maps. 


The traveling truck projects earlier mentioned serve also in the 
indirect action field with especially good effect. 


3. Reduction of Danger 


In this third and final phase of Fire Prevention, we must rely 
wholly on our National Forest forces to seek out every possible source 
of an avoidable fire and to caution, warn, and instruct as to elimination 
of the danger. Our sole need here is one that we can meet through our 
_ time budgets and through adequate field supervision. 


This, briefly sketched, is our plan of attack. To .exactly the ex- 
tent to which we have succeeded in bringing about its local application 
under sustained, intensive methods, the desired results have followed. 
Under it we have seen "sore spots" on our fire maps cleared up - communis 
ties change their view of fire control from opposition to support - and 
on at least one Forest the job of Presuppression preparedness largely 
taken off our hands by a local people fully alive to the fact that their 
own individusl and collective interests depend on protected forests. 

We have seen too a most hearty response to our Indirect Action effort, 
particularly in the schoolrooms and on the part of agencies with definite 
commercial interests dependent on growing forests and forested watersheds. 
Our whole remaining problem is to bring the work to the point of general 
application and effectiveness. 


. We do not envisage the complete elimination of the man-caused for= 
est fire. That is not for our day and generation. But somewhere be- 
tween 1,063 and the vanishing point, probably well under the 500 mark, 
there is for us an irreducible minimam annual number of such fires. we 
are out to attain that minimum and hold it once attained. 


FOREST PROPAGANDA AND FORESTRY 
By P. Keplinger, D-2 


I was much interested in the article appearing in the May 31 
SERVICE BULLETIN under the above title and in the editor's curious com= 
ments thereon. Cuno effectively disposes of one phase of the question 
in the June 21 issue, but that phase was not the thing that struck me. 
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What I should like to mow is, What the writer expects Women's 

Clubs, Rotarians, Kiwanians, etc., to do; What is there for them to 

do in “forestry, except talk? Would he have the Rotarians quit their 
present business and become foresters, and the Women's clubs become 
investors in forest lands? Neither seems to me to be practical. I 
have thought about it a great deal and I can see no future for any of 
these organizations in forestry, except in talk. There is nothing else 
for them to do, so why worry about it? Let them enjoy themselves. 


4s Cuno has shown, the "doing" part is being well taken care of 
(see also the Forester’s statement before the Senate reforestation com- 
mittee} in those parts of the country where forestry pays, and surely 
no forester would advocate “doing” anywhere else. Forestry practice is 
making wonderful strides when considered in relation to economic condi- 
tions, and the progress is being made by the.men from whom one would 
naturally expect the action to come; the men engaged in wood industries, 
primarily the lumbermen. It will progress just as fast as economic con- 
ditions will warrant, and who wants it to move any faster? Even those 
who talk the loudest about "wood famines” and "devastation" agree with 
the statement of Chapman’s in the February Journal and "have no partic- 
ular fear of a lumber shortage viewed from the standpoint of being unable 
to secure this commodity." 


No, as a matter of fact, it appears that we have two distinct 
forestry movements in this country - one producing talk and the other 
producing wood. The former is seemingly the most profitable, probably 
because in that line there is no such thing as overproduction. 


LOGGER USES TECHNICAL FORESTRY METHODS 
By Leo A, Isaac, Pacific Northwest Exp. Sta. 


Scientific forestry methods are hardly to be looked for or thought 
of amid the roar of the donkey engine and the crash of the mighty Doug- 
las fir, felled under the pressure of present economic conditions in 
the Northwest. Nevertheless, the forester in his daily rounds finds 
&® rapidly increasing tendency along that line among the men in charge. 
Some of the interest and enthusiasm can be traced to technically trained 
foresters who are gradually making their way into the field, but much of 
it is due to keen interest and insight of men who have developed with 
the industry. A striking example of the latter was found on the opera- 
tion of the Hast Side logging Company at Keasey, Oregon. Superintendent 
R. V. Lausman ang his heac faller, through a careful study of the conk 
rot on their timber lands, had determined that the portion of a tree 
from 16 feet above the highest "conk" to 8 feet below the lowest "conk" 
was not worth taking out. If the remainder of the tree would make one 
or two logs it could be profitably logged. The faller is furnished with 
& monocular field glass in order that he may carefully study the ‘conks" 


~ 


as 


my 7 ‘ 5 a 


or mpling comic": on a doubt diet bee and thas avoid eitehe’ a worthless 
tree or leaving ° ‘@ ‘partially sound. tree stand. 


The decay in this panes region happened to be caused by the 
ring scale fungus (Trametes pini) that occurs in the heartwood of the 


trunk and is detected by sporophores or conks and by swollen knots or 
blind conks.. 


It is of wmsual interest to note that the findings of Mr. Lausman 
secured by work with his men in the field very closely coincide with the 
results of technical and detailed study by Dr. J. 5. Boyce and published — 
in Dept. of Agri. Bulletin No. 1163. It is definitely know that Mr. 
Lausman had no access to previous work on this subject until handed a 
copy of Dr. Boyce’s bulletin by the writer. — 


——— ----}------- 


AIRPLANE PATROL 


Airplane Forest patrol, covering North Idaho and Western liontana, 
started June 22. 


Two De Haviland planes will fly out from Spokane, which is to be 
the regular base during the summer months. The two planes are in charge 
of Lieutenants Mamer and Henry, pilots, of the Army jir Service. Rang- 
er KE. J. Sost of the Forest Service is a regular observer. 


* Plans do not contemplate regular patrol, but rather the use of 
planes for special flights during periods of great fire danger, and for 
reconnaissance work on large fires. : 


Air patrol has proved its value as an auxiliary of other methods 
of forest protection, according to foresters and timbermen, and they ap- 
‘prove its reestablishment by the Federal Government for the protection 
of our forested areas.--District 


NEVADA AWAKENS INTEREST IN RANGE MANAGEMENT 


At the instigation of agricultural dgent J. W. Wilson of Elko ~ 
County andi Supervisor McQueen, a three-day range inspection tour was 
agonducted over the Humboldt Forest, public domain and private range, 
July 1-3. 


ie 


Governor Scrugham, Lt. Governor Sullivan, Director Creel of the 
Nevada Extension Service with six of-his agents, Director Flemming of 
the Nevada Experiment Station, E. R..Sands of the U. S. B. S., Prof. 
Lehenbaver of the Stete University, U. S. Livestock Statistician 
Scott, represer ee from the Southern Pacific Railroad, stockmen 
and others par% ae .ted. Moving pictures wer taken by the U. S. 
Department of Aszicai ture along the 230 miles covered, showing well 
managed end poorly ic — range, poissrous plants, erosion caused by 
overgrazing, erosion checked by good range management, effect of too 
heavy and of proper grazing upon aspen, and samples of palatable plants 
and plants which were indicators of too severe grazing. — 5 


Charts depicted the movement of sheep rom Santis to summer range, 


showing trailing from 50-3500 miles to the Humbocs Forest. 


The trip was ee by. autores. the county truck transporting 
beds and provisions. : 


Many of the se itors remarked that they had no idea such country 
existed in Nevada. Some excellent range was seen.:: The tour showed very 
clearly the results obtainea by zood range management on private and 
Government land, as compared with poor managexzent on similar range. 

The trip was enlightening to all who participated. Supervisor McQueen 
unhesitatingly gives credit to County Agent Wilson for its success. 
Both worked hard and were intensely enthusiastic. It is hoped the 
reels will reflect the interest displayed during the tour.--District 4. 


ee See 


WHAT IT PAYS TO MAKES A GOOD PR MAN hal 
By &. L. Perrys ante Fe . 


Necessity, *tis said, is the mother of invention, and I'll rise 
to remark thet she is sometimes a vee hot mana” as thé current song 
goes. 


The other night, while County Agent Bentley and I were running our 
picture show for the benefit of the "gente" of Guba, there was suddenly. 
a-calamitous sounding noise in the interior of the projector, and the 
picture quit us cold. : We made a hasty investigation and soon found that 
one of the drive belts in the far recesses of the machine had broken, 
andi since it was one of the compact "suitcase'' type most of its interior 
mechanism would have to be removed before the bolt could be repaired 
and replaced, 


yw Tom 


It- looked like.a sure case of having to tell the customers that 
the show. was "tout fini" for the evening, but we had cut a wide swath 
So far and to take the airship off from their awe-struck vision was an 
obvious disappointment and Ma Necessity said NO. So we got busy and 
had an inspiration. We told the audience that the show would be sus— 
pended for a few minutes while a certain prominent citizen of the local- 
ity, who has a bent for that sort-of thing anyway, made a few appropriate 
remarks.” To say that the aforesaid P.C. was taken aback is to put it 
mildly, but he rose nobly to the occagion with a prompting kick or two 
on the shins, and made the few appropriate remarks. Then he made a few 


more remarks. Then he invited questions, comments, criticisms ~ anything 


but blows: from the audience. 


In the meantime ye scribe dived up to tne shoulders into the com- 


plicated insides of the machine and the resulting activity must have some- 


what resembled a dog digging out a chipmunk. Just as the impromptu ora— 
tor had come to the end of his resources and was about to call it a hard 
day, we drove in the last screw, slemmed the reels into the cases, the 
méchinery whirred triumphantly, and the "Winged Guardian of our National 
Forests" regumed his thrilling flight across the celluloid heavens and we 
didn't have a single part left over! | a Se 
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PLAGUE OF GRASSHOPPERS HITS PLUMAS 
By D- N. Rogers, Plumas 


“Reports from the Rangers and stockmen on the east side of the For=— 


est indicate a severe grasshopper infestation imminent for the coming 
grazing season. Accordingly, arrangements were made and two meetings 
held, attended by all of the stockmen concerned. The success of control 
work is entirely dependent upon the application of the poison to the 
grasshopper hatching grounds at the precise time when the grasshoppers 
first appear and before the flying stage. It usually requires two or 
three applications of the poison before the insects are entirely eradi- 
cated, since it seems that they hatch at intervals of two or three days 
apart. In handling the control work each permittee having an individual 
range will be responsible for the eradication on his owm allotment. ‘The 
community ranges will be handled under an associative head. 


In 1919 a similar infestation was handled with excellent results, 


which meant then, as it will this year, a large saving to the stockmen 
on feed, 


iihine 


Has ee ee ed 


DISTRICT 1°S PETRIFIED FOREST 


There is a "Petrified Forest," located between the Gallatin and 
Yellowstone Rivers just north of Yellowstone Park. 


Scattered along the ridge for a distance of fifteen miles are 
hundreds of well preserved stumps, exposed to view by the weathering 
away of a volcanic conglomerate matrix in which they were embedded in 
prehistoric times - presumably when the ancient Mt. Sherman volcano in 
Yellowstone Park was active. One of the largest stumps is 14 feet in 
diameter at the base and about 8 feet high. ‘The best preserved and 
striking trunk is over 12 feet high. Because of its light color. and 
the exposed position in which it stands, this tree can be seen from 
the valley many miles away, and is pointed out as a landmark to the 
tourists. passing up and down the highway along the Gallatin River.--D-l. 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


Fair's Bronze Dedicated: While Paul Fair was re cently struggling to get 


the Sesqui-centennial exhibit of the Forest Service installed, a monument 


designed by him as a memorial of the Modoc Indian War was dedicated in 
California. The monument, of bronze on a base of lava rock, represents 
@ grizzly bear with his shoulder pierced by a broken Indian arrow. It 
stands near the spot where General E. R. S. Canby was killed by the 
Modoc Indians in 1873. A crowd of 800 witnessed the ceremony of unveil- 
ing, which occurred on June 13. 


The Germ of the Priest River Station; "If scientific management of the 
Forests ..... is ever attempted, the proposed Priest River reserve, from 
the nature of its forest covering and the ease with which its timber can 
be marketed, will be found admirably suited for silvicultural experi- 


ments." Preliminary report of Forest Reservation Committee of the Na- 


tional Academy of Sciences, 1897. 


STANISLAUS BOASTS ANOTHER CONVERT 


Mr. D. H. Steinmetz, Manager of the Standard Lumber Company, in- 
formed Lumberman Elliott recently that they were going to fell all snags 


| and dead trees on their cuttings from now on, and that he had already 
| given these orders to his Superintendent of Logging on the West side 
| operation. | 


woe, 


THE LOOKOUT TOWER 


I recently saw a photograph of the Forest officers who attended 
the Fort Miley Conference in District 5, the largest gathering of U.S. 
Forest Service men ever held. Every man wore a uniform, and the few 
who were not wearing the District 5 standard Stetson had carefully re- 
moved their hats so as not to spoil the harmony of the picture! It was 
& good-looking outfit - the men looked the part. 


Now the man who wrote recently in the SERVICE BULLETIN about 
"Uniform Uniforms" was, I think, partly right and partly wrong. It seems 
unnecessary for Forest officers to wear the uniform while on office or 
town duty. Here in Washington, Army and Navy officers do not wear the 
uniform as a rule, being required to wear it only one day each month — 

I suppose to make sure that the kids or the moths have not got away with 
some strategic part of it. 


But in insisting on a reasonably uniform uniform, the District 5 
writer hits the nail on the head. There ought to be a code of “Uniform 
Ethics.” When some authoritative body creates this code, I hope it will 
frowm on "fancy" shoes, shirts, ties, and hats worn with the uniform. 

4 pink striped shirt, a cerise and purple tie, a sheik hat, and yellow 
buttoned shoes — these or any one of them can make the most orderly uni-— 
form look like a saxophone and a trap drum at a funeral. The uniform 
ought always to look simple, appropriate, sturdy, and used.--S. 
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CATTLE BROWSE SOUTHERN PINES 
By W. R. Mattoon, Washington 


Injury by cattle to longleaf and loblolly saplings has not been 
generally reported. A band of Herefords grazing in a large pasture near 
Aiken, South Carolina, have done severe injury by browsing off the tips 
from longleaf and loblolly pines during the dry seasons of 1925 and 1926. 
Thousands of little trees from 2 to 4 feet in height were browsed off in 
May and June, 1926. The buds were the second set of the season, which 
formed during dry weather and resulting short pasture. The damage of 
1925 is on the first set of terminal buds, and apparently occurred dur- — 
ing the early spring. Both longleaf and loblolly show excessive bushing 
from the damage of 1925 and are on the way to further deformity next 
year. The land and stock belong to the Woolsey brothers of Aiken. The 
injury by grazing was observed in June, 1926, by Extension Foresters 
H. H, Tryon of South Carolina, and the writer. 


U.S. FOREST SERVICE 
(Contents Confidential ) 


Yol. X, No. 29. Washington, D. C. July 26, 1926. 


APORNIA SPARK ARRESTER SSUBY 
By J. Re Berry, De5 


One of the truths learned from the 1924 fire season wae that the 
Forest Service must adapt a more strict and comprehensive cede of fire 
prevention on timber gales and must enforce it with greater firmess. 


As a result of the conference of Forest Management mer held in 
Ogden during Mareh, 1925, new standards were set ap which strengthened 
the old requirements aad {ncarporated many new ones. Some of these new 
requirements, ingludimg one which required that abl wood-burning donkey 
engines mist exhaust cutside the stack, were objected to by the lumber- 
men's organigations of California. | 


A neoting ie tearefore arranged in San Francisco for June, 1928, 
At this meeting Colemel Greeley and other Forest officers discussed with 
the lumbermen the whole question of timber sale fire protection. 


The lumbemsen agreed that the outside exhausting engine would 
throw no sparks and would be ideal from a fire prevention standpoint, 
but maintained that without inside exhausts the eteaming 7 of their 
present equipment would be materially affected. 


It was decided that the California Forest Committee, representing 
the Forest Service, the lumbermen, end other interested organizations, 
shonld determine the effect of outside exhausts on wood-burning engines, 
and should investigate the possibility of constructing a ee efficient 
spark apa 


Mr. S. R. Black, Secretary of the Committee, undertook this st 
end reported his finding in November, 1925. 


His time studies, made in most instances with the aid of some, 
Forest officer, indicate that the outside exhaust is not feasible for 
the present type of equipment when yarding over 600 feet, but that it 
is feasible and should be used when moving a donkey overland. 


pulling in a log at night when all sparks could be readily seen. It 
was found that none of the arresters then in use were satisfactory, and 
that holes in the stack, loose-fitting arresters, and other nochania . 
faults were in many instances responsible for a large number of sparks, 


Demonstrations with all types of spark arresters were made ya | 
| 


Mr. Black believes that the ideal spark arrester for California © 
conditions should meet the following requirements: 


1. Should not interfere vith the draft. 


2. Should prevent the escape of sparks large one to hold fire 
until they reach the ground. v 


eae Should be visible ‘a. inspection and S te for repairs 


4. Should provide free natural draft when exhaust is not enter 
ing stack. 2 


5. Should minimize the element of human careieuaaca al in its opel 
tion. 


6. Should not interfere with flue cleaning. 


The two most promising types, the Bruce and the Jones, have been 
improved by redesign, stronger construction, more careful manufacture, 
and the use of oblong mesh screen to a point where both are very effi- 
cient arresters of the automatic closing type. These are being recom- 
mended by the Forest Service for use in California. 


Another arrester of the screenléss ‘type, the Anderson, has been 
installed in California and when demonstrated was absolutely 100 per 
cent. However, further examen ens will be made before it is accepted 
as satisfactory. 


Maybe a Rose would Smell Just as Sweet by another name, but we doubt 
that we would have been able to read that little story about alcohol 
and red leaves so many times if it had been “Effect of C,H-OH on Chkoro- 


phyl. " 
-2=< 


OF SLOGANS AND COOPERATION 
an RV. Horton, Tmatilla 


We peat Wr, sara s article with a lot of ayterest end the aid of 
a dictionary. Our thermometer stands at 90° today and we make has te to 
submit the following OH is our idea in words of one 5 Paani 


ae the use. of i oft “ sell an nae is. "preaching at," then we 
must accuse the makers of Occident Flour, of Holeproof Hosiery and B.V.D's 
of "preaching at." And if the public is dully, or otherwise, resentful 
of this preaching we haven't been able to detect it. Also it is safe to 
state that as to the value of this preaching there can be no doubt. 
We hadn*t ever heard the "Forest Vandal" expression before in our 
12 years with the Service; so we ask whether the change in the attitude 
of the lumberman is the result of soft soaping or whether some of the ~ 
slogans and other Ue have ‘at last had some effect. 


Cooperation in ire prevention is not @ new idea with the Forest 
Service, as every smoke-eating Forest officer in this District well knows; 
and incidentally can you vision the B.V.D. Company rumning an ad in the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST as follows: "Dear Public: Please cooperate with 
us by buying more B.V.D's?" © manag a 


No claim has been made to originality of the Vigilante idea, but 
seriously, fellow officers, how would you like to have a‘bunch of ‘em 
running loose on your own Forest? Personally. we are of the opinion that 
our fire law enforcement work canino tbe turned over to freee It is our. 
own responsibility. 


~-----='-------~ 


“LOOK, WORLD? 
By E. S. Shipp, Washington 


) On the bosky banks of a mid-west stream sits a kid fishing. His 

: catch, judged by numbers,-is gratifying. It is of a sort. much despised by 
‘the sportsman angler,-yet the kid thrills at each take. Upstream, a man 
‘with rod and creel wades hip deep toward the swifter water and casts his 
‘line. Presently, holding a frantic, glistening: prize aloft, he shouts, 
"Hey kid, you gotta wade deep, and spit on your bait, to take these fellows." 
‘Ere long with bulging creel he comes ashore and stone to scrutinize the 
‘kid's catch. Harsh, though ingenious is his comment, "Chuck ‘em, bub, 

jyou didn't get your bait back." The kid,abashed, dumps his catch into 

ithe stream. 


| oes 


The Service negative collection apes more than two hundred thou 
sand, for the most part taken without much wading or conjuring of the bai 
and few if a thrown ages 


There: is Shirt material in this accumulation to make a negative 
one foot wide and 13 miles long; and it has cost in raw stock alone more 
than thirty thousand dollars. Add to this sum, the cost of spoiled mate-— 
rial, time spent in taking, subsequent handling, and - "We didn’t get our 
bait Pack. " s eee 


Negatives more than a mile in length are added to the collection 
each year, and discouragingly few measure up to the standard of those made 
25 years ago. How come? It started some two decades back, this quest of © 
the easiest way. Here and there, 2a Forest officer put aside the tripod 
and focusing camera that had served his purpose so well, and demanded light 
equipment. Before long the old herd instinct got in its work, and the 
stampede started for the tricky little pocket kodaks. | 


: The champions of these hybrid little cameras, with clever vocabu- 
‘lary, and skillful presentation of their case, persuaded the. photograph 
committee to adopt themes the standard Service equipment. With these 
cunningly devised little instruments and "How to make, good pictures" we 
sought to substitute rule of thumb methods for the rough road of experience, 
It didn't work then, and it’s not working now. 


The Pocket Camera is not exactly our pet prejudice; it has its ‘places 
still it should not be permitted to crowd larger cameras entirely out of : 
the picture. Perhaps in the future some genius may endow them with the 
ability to automatically produce good negatives. But those now living will 
not be interested. What can we do about it, and what's the use? We can 
take on a bit of extra ballast in the shape of tripod and focusing cameras 
of sizable dimensions. From the appearance of the image on the ground glass; 
we learn to judge light values, the surest guide to correct exposure, and 
to compose our pictures so that they will tell what we want them to say. 
What's the use? 


This is the age of pictures. The world would rather look than listen. 
Increasing interest in visual education, the demand for, and use of piotiana 
indicates we respond more readily to visual than to reasoned impressions. 
The commercial world seized upon this, our apparent weakness for pictures, 
and turned it to its profit. With pictures, and supplementary slang and 
Slogans, they create a market for their wares or service. 


© The Forest Service, too, keeps a finger on the pulse of a picture- 
“Sing public, and sells Forestry to those who prefer to "See by the pic- 
ures." ; 


Last year the Service photograph laboratory filled sixty-seven hun= 
dred requisitions, an average of one every 20 minutes, made a print 60 miles 


shoes 


long, 5 inches wide, weighing 4 tons, and has started to make what reom— 
ises to be a larger one this year. 


We need better pictures, and bigger ones. If the world wants to look, 
let's show ‘em. aa 


TRAVELING. FIRE PREVENTION PROJECT 


In Mr. Scott's article on Reduction of.Man-Caused Fires in Dis- 
trict 7, he spoke-of a Traveling Fire Prevention truck. We asked for sta- 
tistics concerning it ss here they are. ; 


The Southern Appalachian Traveling Fire Prevention Project which 
has been active on the Alabama, Cherokee, Florida, Nantahala, and Unaka 
Forests throughout the past eight months terminated its activity for the 
present fiscal year on May 31, at Bristol, Tennessee. Ranger Garner B. 
Anchors, in charge of the preject, came into the District Office on June 
2 to go over the past work of the project, line up next year Ys activity, 
and seek a little intensive training in photography. 


The activities and costs of this project to June 30 are summarized 
as follows; A 


Period of. actual field service, Oct. 1, 1925, to May 31, 1926 — 8 mos. 


Cherokee 1 Ne F. F. 
~~Ontober, , November ana April Saisie: baa a= SOP MOMUnS 


‘Engagements --58 © Attendance 7,875 
Alabama—Benning : : 
December scccneees> SSP os ee rcoe exe spaetaieeoteter tek VOTE LY 
Engagements - -— 16 ‘Attendance 6,500 
Horsde) Ne Be | ; 
Jdamaxy ~ February .....--.- « g.bl = ieee eave . & months 
Engagements - 31 Actendance 3,860 


Nantahe.l Ld N. ite « : é 
~ Mee EL ‘sesescee seers os eereoeo oon severe eet enw onvnse 1 month 


Engagements =~ 23 iticbaence 3, 342 

nae. Ne, Pog weet ee pte 
May See Le ae Sees eee ee eocoeooerxresv eee wee orc ee 1 month 
sngagements - 21 | Attendance 5, 550° 


~5- 


Total engagements ......- ee RA un ee senaenaeeing Dee 
Aggregate attendance «..ccsecerecccrcsescccesesoncves Slylat 
Dravel»midiesmat I, Pe peas cbavc san te mamas said ages Meme 
Gveroge attendance .....-20. a eieul.ae gine rele wom ee wlgial@ints olan anes 
Costs = F.. Ys L926 

i. Druck &accessoriGs .eGOe Praesens senses GO050 05 

Be EYOJCCLOY & BECESSOTICS «sei, seieaieies cielee » \ See. oo 

Se Inght & power pant. os 00 5 +e caine aces enn OOo 

4. Gruck maintenance ve. ... Peete cake cacenssae | MOwer 

5. Light & power plant maintenance -eecceoes E092 


Gs Projector maintensnec: &.ssveuscueecnes sce See 

7. Camera & accessories aseceresee 2p muasexein aye oe 

6.) Camp outiat 2... 2ee he eilaite atone BIC el ear 40.65 

9. New motion pictures purchased .........-.52 139.99 

10. Conductor's travel & subsistence ..-..... 576.23 
die Truck operationrswes eels {123s oc oc: oc + neon aE pO »250.24 
Moe wolary of, Conductor’ 2s+.c0s oes S(O MOGs) soe cb oe yu nee « ruin) Lape 
3 Total 4,690.24 


Cost per capita of attendance .......++20P0-l7 


Though every Forest which the project has served shows a reduction 
in man-caused fires for 1926, as against 1925, no undue optimism will be 
indulged in and no claims made as to immediate effects ofi THIS work on our 
fire record. Suffice it to say that everyone in the field and district 
office who has been concerned with the project agrees that its work is 


thoroughly worth while and should be made a permanent feature of our Fire 
Prevention effort. 


On this basis we shall send the project to the Florida, Alabama- 
Benning, Nantahala, and Cherokee during the F:¥. 1927 with special atten- 
tion to the North Georgia portions of the Nantahala and Cherokee Forests. 
It is hoped that we can re-equip the project early in the year with a bet- 
ter truck and a heavier light and power plant. It is hoped too that Ranger 


4nchors will contime in the work, although his personal affairs may make 
this impossible. 


Following is a statement of average annual costs for & project of 
this kind in permanent service. We definitely plan on a third project for 
lls LILT. 


Permanent Zstimate of Costs Per Year 

1. Truck and accessories (Dodge or equivalent) ......-.+ $400.00 
2. Truck maintenance .........- «dete utasb sabes sedle nee seen | 
3. Projector and accessories (includ. maintenance) ..-.. 150.00 

4, Light & power plent (including maintenance) ..+..+.e.e. 150,00 


5 * Camera & ACcCeSSO ries veoeeoseoveeweeeeveaeesnee eee ecocwoee ee ote ee 50. 00 
6. Camp 6utfit see eeceoetervreeseoevpeoeweeee @eeeeeoecwreenreesveespesvpreee 25.00 j 
7» New motion Pictures vevcerecsesccrevensssccs evcccesse LOGCUD 


8. Conductor's travel exXpenSeS .erereceecvereeessseveese 750400 


ees 


———— | 


GB, Muck opewatPome «cw sx cursus ons volnes atewia! {500.00 
Sue SOMO CHOT'S SALMEY gacaccncadtascuwenceke BORON 
Motel, o.sseasnces $4090.00 


*10,000 to 12,000 miles per year. 
Average number of engagements per year .-..-.-cee- 200 
PROSE SO CUOMO AMCO wy puncte Wnicaleisin arainy sivs/siai cain siete) OO 
Petal yearly attendance, «.acceecremieee we's sie soseccee 40,000 
Average cost per capita of attendance ......-.+- G116 


The per capita costs in the comparatively thinly populated National 
Forest zones can probably be cut to a dime. «as itineraries spread out, to 
incIude the more densely populated valley regions, these costs will doubt-— 
less scale down to a nickel. We don't believe anyone can buy a bigger 5g 
or 10¢ worth of fire prevention educational effort and get as high a per- 


_ centage of effective delivery of the goods in mony other mediums of effort 


in this field, 


By the way, the life of a director of our traveling fire prevention 
school is no "bed of roses." He is the king of progressive travelers and 
his days blend into nights with monotonous regularity. The boys on our two 
trucks-are doing wonderful work. Where did the money come from?. It was aug 
aut of our meager allotments. How? Because we want to do it badly enough. . 


PORCUPINE STUDY ON THE SAN JUAN NaTIONAL. FOREST 


sinh ‘By F. Re Johnson, D-2. 
“Dr. Walter P. Taylor and Mr. E. B. Horn of the Biologica] Survey, 3 
who have been studying porcupines, with particular reference to means of con- 


trol, in District 3, have extended their studies to the southwestern part of 
Deitoradc. De aatate at 


Porcupines have cmsed considerable damage in the western yellow pine : © 
type in Colorado. In the vicinity of Pagosa ‘Springs all of the trees above 
45 feet were tallied on six acres of experimental plots. There were 624 - 
trees on six acres, of which 119, or nineteen per cent, were damaged to a . 
greater or less éxtent by yorcupines. The worst feature of their work is that. 
Most of the trees damaged were saplings or yeung poles which were needed to . 
ne the overmature ‘rees being cut at the time of the tally. 


Dr. Taylor reports thst porcupines on the Blanco a cara are aremtesi, 
He further states that the porcupine is a more important factor than mistle- 
toe or insects in relation to forest management in this locality and that if 
Managenent.is to be adequate account will have to be taken of the porcupine. 
One interesting feature of his study in this locality was the discovery that 
the porcupines were feeding-abundantly at this time of the year on mistletoe. 
If they confined their diet to mistletoe instead of yellow pine bark, our 


ay Pn 


difficulties along this line would be ended. No effective means of control 
have been figured out. nit gh : 


VALUE OF COST RECORDS TO ADMINISTRATION 
By Paul H- Roberts, Sitgreaves 


Modern business without accurate cost accounting systems would be 
doomed to failure. According to one authority, probably the most outstand- 
ing result of big business as "she is today" has been the development of al 
cost accounting systems. In order to sell at a profit in competition, with 
other concerns, a business manager must lmow the cost of production and be © 
able to remedy excess costs. In other words, a business must operate ef- 
ficiently. The greater the efficiency the, greater should be the profit, 
other things being equal. And a business in order 29 survive must sell at 
& profit. 
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Shoemaker says at the outset of this article, "I have but little faith ~ ) 
and less hope in the value of «a cost of expenditure record as an aid to Na- ah 
tional Forest administration, or as a basis for judging and comparing Forest \ 
Service efficiency." The Forest Service is striving to operate with the 
greatest efficiency possible. Why, then, is not costkeeping in a far flung 
organization like ours, just as, or even more important, tha n in a compact 
business concern? 


In regard to the accuracy of the present figures as showing true actual ~ 
expenditures, this in no wise affects the reason for having such true actual 
figures, and as Wenlnesaes show up in.the present system they will Undouleeaa } 
ly be corrected. eS it ; 


Next as to value of comparisons. The value of comparisons is ; probably a) 
somewhat like the value of statistics; it depends.on how they are used.  . * |, 
#robably we could not make. a good comparison between the D-6 Ranger on ai, sh 
fire Forest, and the Utah Ranger on a grazing Forest. Although at that,.the 4; 
comparison may be worth while. But we can make a logical comparison between ~ it 
the D-6 Ranger on a fire Forest and a D-5 Ranger on & fire Forest, or between |, 
a D-3 Ranger on the Sitgreaves Forest and a D-3 Ranger on the Coconino Forest. 
By making reasonable allowances for influencing factors we should be able to «— 
decide whether something is wrong, if the Sitgreaves.unit costs are too highs =~ 
We can then search for the thing that is wrong. Comparisons must. be made in- — 
telligently and used likewise. gs oo 

: ee 3 a i 

We stress, for example, the efficient use of time. Are not cost rec—- 
ords of use in discovering inefficient use of time? I like to look at cost 
records. I like to compare the Sitgreaves costs with costs on other Forests. — 

I like to reason out the cause of discrepancies, and, if the reasons for the \ 
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discrepancies are not apparent, to search for the reason. In regard to 
the example of the Reconnaissance parties cited by Shoemaker, we want 
results from Reconnaissance or every other Forest Service activity. We 
want detail and dccuracy, but we want it at a minimum cost to sive these 
results. 


| If there were two reconnaissance crews in the same District working 
|-under practically the same conditions, and one crew was getting detail and 
accuracy for $4,000 per season, and the other was covering the same amount 
of acreage, getting detail and. accuracy for $8,000 per season, Someone 
would begin to look for the reason for the difference in cost. Why? 

| Because, if we can get the detail and accuracy which we need for $4,000 
per year or one cent per acre, why pay $8,000 or 2¢ per acre? Not only 

_ that but we can take that extra $4,000 and get more done, or devote it to 

_ other useful purposes, We want results, but we want results at the mini- 
mum cost to produce those results. As we continue to collect cost fig- 
ures they become more valuable. Better comparisons are possible, better 
average figures are obtainable, and so on, 


‘They are interesting, they make us think, they create a spirit of com- 
petition, they are essential to the conduct of any business, and, well, I'd 
hate to tell the general public that I didn't know what it cost to admin- 
ister a timber sale, the grazing of a cow or a sheep, or to handle our fires. 


Sea ae Sener 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


| Forester Gets Doctor's Degrees; Clarence F. Korstian, Associate Silvicultur- 
‘ist at the Appalachian Forest: Experiment Station, has won a Ph. D. degree 
from Yale. Korstian spent the past school year at Yale University working 

‘on a cooperative project of the exveriment station on the germination and 

early growth of the oaks. In this study he used material obtained both 

_ from the Southern Appalachian region and from the vicinity of New Haven. 

His thesis is to be published later. orstian is one of the few foresters 
in the United States’with a Ph. D. degree, and although he can now be known 
in technical circles as Doctor, it is understood he still shies a little 

at the title. 
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Hamilton Resigns; Miller Hamilton of the Branch of Public Relations has 
resigned, effective August 1, to take charge of the Public Relations Depart- 
ment of the Marmon Motor Car Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Mr. Hamilton has been in charge of the press work of the Service for 
the past three years, having joined the Service in April, 1923. or the 


ee 


past two years he’has also been Seeretary of the American Forest Week — 
Committee and ingoh eatehag ence to the successful pean of 1925 
and 1926. ee 


lim. Hamilton is a newspaper man by profession and has written 
for many of the leading publications of the country. In Indianapolis 
he will be at home, as he is a native of the Hoosier State. 


A Position ‘is Open in the Massachusétts Forestry Association. The duties — 
of the position consist of giving lectures, showing motion pictures, 
soliciting members for thé association, and giving advice on forestry 
matters in connection with its town.forest movement. The salary will vary 
according to the experience of the man chosen for the position. Anyone 
interested should communicate with Mr. Harris A. Reynolds, Secretary, 
Massachusetts Forestry HSS CRENRO 4 soy Street, Boston. ~ 
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Henry Ford devotes a even in his recent Bok "To-day and To=— 
morrow,'' to the subject "Saving the Timber." In working out close utiliza 
tion, both in the woods and in the mill, Mr. Ford says they have almost for 
gotten which is the product and which the by-product. Brush disposal, he 
says, nominally costs $1.25 a thousand feet, but saves 75¢ in skidding, 
The o1d lumberjacks objected to beds, sheets, shower baths, and other com= 
forts. And he euds by saying that we have plenty of timber if we learn 
how to use aie 


ai suppose the quality that keeps Ford well in the lead in indus- 
trial technique is his ability to see things simply and honestly, clear of 
the fog that clouds the brain and the tanglefoot of habit that snares the 
feet of the average man. It is a pity that we foresters have spent so 
much time supporting the superstition that it is solely economic condition 
rather than lack of gray matter that is responsible for forest devastation 
and timber waste. If you will analyze private timber-growing projects, 
you will find in the main that they came not from unusually favorable eco= 
nomic conditions but from some keen mind and bold spirit that showed how 
to do it.—-S. 
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THE FIRE SITUATION 


The fire losses on the National woulee. lene July 1 to Joly 20 
1926, as gauged by the expenditures from FF in the work of suppression, 
were nearly three times as great as in the corresponding period of 1925 
and one-third greater than in the bad fire. season of 1924. The expendi- 
tures reported for this period in the three years were emer 616 in. eee, 
$106,133 in 1925, and $268,127 in 1924. 


The destruction this year has come anees in the Northern Dis~ 
trict, and the situation there remains critical. The report for the 
second ten days of July showed an expenditure of $165,000 during the 
period, and the District Forester reported on July 25 that the esti~ 
mated expenditures since July 20 were running $20,000 a day. The mum-— 
ber of fires started during the period was 413, with J24 burning on July 
20, of which 73 were Class C. The Kaniksu and Pend Oreille Forests 
suffered most, although the situation was very serious on the Coeur ~ 

d'Alene, Kootenai, Blackfeet, and Clearwater. The number of fire fighters 
called for by the Supervisors could not be rounded up from civilian sources 
and troops from Fort Missoula were secured to assist in fighting a large 
fire on the Blackfeet, and from Fort George Wright at Spokane to assist 
in fighting the fires on the Kaniksu.. The District Forester wired on 
July 27 that the weather conditions were still unfavorable on account of 
high winds and Lightning storms. The situation on the Kaniksu was re= 
ported grave, 36 Class C fires burning and 65,000 acres. burned over. On 
the Blackfeet Forest the Hay Creek fire spread badly, covering 10,000 
acres on the Forest and a large area in Glacier National Park; on the 
Olney ranger district of this Forest lightning fires of 4,000 acres were 
reported. Bad fires continued to burn on the Coeur d'Alene and Clearwater, 
one fire on the latter Forest reaching 4,500 acres. At last accounts 2500 
men were fighting the fixes in this District. Im response to a telegraph= 
ic reguest from the District Forester that six men from other Districts 


who are competent to handle fire crews report at Spokane as soon as 
possible, the Washington office arranged with the District Foresters 
at Denver and Ogden to furnish three experienced Forest officers from 
each District, and information is received that the men are on their 
Wye 


In the California District the FF expenditures from July 1 to 
July 20 were $102,200, as against $13,000 in the same period of 1925 
and ‘7150,000 in 1924. No report has been received from this District 
since sie ae 22, When 318 fires were reported as having started during 
the second ten days of the month. Large fires were burning on Bogus 
Creek, on the Klamath, and on Mount Rose, on the Tahoe. At the close 
of the period temperatures were high with low humidity in Northern 
California, and more favorable conditions prevailed in the southern part 
of the State, 


Lightning storms accounted for 319 of the 397 fires reported as 
having started in the North Pacific District during the second ten days 
of July, Fifty Class C fires were burning at the close of the period on 
Forests in all parts of Washington and Oregon — the Chelan, Columbia, 
Colville, Mt. Baker, Olympic, Rainier, and Wenatchee, in Washington, and 
the Crater, Beene Ochoco, Santiam, Siskiyou, Umatilla, and Umpqua, in 
Oregon. Telegraphic advices from the District indicate that atmokpheric 
conditions were never known to be worse than during’ the period but that. 
they had improved considerably at the time the wire was sent, July 24. 
The FF expenditures in this District in the first twenty days of July 
were $95, 300, as against $17, Eve in 1925, and $28 ,637 -in 1924. 


An intesestiiie sidelight on the ditracaiees encountered in secur= 
ing men to fight the fires is gained: from. a letter written by District 
Forester Granger on July 19 to the District Inspector of Immigration at 
Spokane, a.copy of which was received in Washington. An emergency ex= 
isted on and adjacent to the Colyille Forest, on which over 509 men were 
fighting the fires. Both the local labor. supply and the Spokane labor 

market had been exhausted by calls for fire fighters from the northern 
tier of National Forests in Washington and Idaho. A call for 50 or 60 
more men came from Supervisor Pagter of the Colville, and it was found 
that the only practicable source of supply. was in the Dukhobor colony 
near Grand Forks, B. C, These men are said to be good fire fighters and 
enough of them could be secured,,. but the local immigration officials 
would not permit them to enter the United States, as the colonists are 
regarded as highly undesirable immigrants. In view of the desperate 
nature of the emergency, however, a higher official to whom the District 
Forester appealed authorized their being brought over the line with the 
understanding that they would be kept only as long as needed in handling 
the critical situation and that the Forest Seryice would guarantee their 
getting back across the line at the endof the emergency. The District 
Forester promised to have them kept under constant guard by one of our 
men and taken back to the line wder his charge. 


FORESTRY HAS A FIELD DAY 
_By W. R. Mattoon, Washington 


Twenty years working of a Forest Service planting plan! 


Three hundred and fifty people from farms out to see the young 
planted forests and hear talks about putting loafing acres on their farms 
to work! That is what occurred on June 22 on the Great Bear Farm near 
Fulton, Oswego County, N. Y., as the result of united State forestry 
activity. : aoe 


There are many acres of white pine, red pine, Scotch pine, European 
larch, and native tamarack of many ages/and in many different mixtures and 
spacings. Altogether some 400,000 conifer seedlings have been planted on 
some 300 acres of old farm land since 1906. And the work is still being 
carried on by the originator of the plan and ower of the farm, F. A. Emer- 
ick of Oswego. 


‘Back in 1906 Mr. Emerick got the idea of protecting the lands about 
his Great Bear Springs - of practically national reputation - by forest 
planting. Where should he go for advice? The New York State Conservation 
Commission wag not then functioning to any considerable degree in forestry 
extension, so the Forest Service at Washington was appealed to. As a re- 
sult Allen S. Peck, then a forest assistant and now District Forester at — 
Denver, Colo., went to Fulton and, after a study of local conditions, 
drew up a planting plan. The landowner adopted the plan and has since 
used it as a guide for extensive plantings. Some revisions have been made 
by the State conservation commission. 


The conditions then and now, both as to a-source of planting stock 
and as to opportunity for getting advice on forest planting, make a strong 
contrast. Small trees at that time could be procured only-from commercial 
nurseries. The people of the State can now count upon the assistance of 
the conservation commission at Albany, which is ready with sturdy little 
trees at $2 and up per thousand, excellent publications, and personal ad-= 
vice, and of the New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse and the 
New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell, both with extension de- 
partments offering free services. 


The visitors at the field meeting were shown a dozen different 
plantings, by guides well prepared with a good line of information. Signs, 
printed on wall board and attached to planted trees along the roadways and 
at the openings used by the inspection parties, indicated the species and 
age of the trees and the spacing used, or carried such slogans as the 
following: 


PLANT TREES and Provide an Education for your Children or an 
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Income When They are Grown 


—=— See 
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TIMBER—The One Crop that will grow where others fail and one 
Crop for which there will be always a constant demand. 
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Following the inspection of the trees and a basket dinner at noon, 
the people sang under the direction of a trained leader and listened to 
talks by the omer of the farm, F. A. Emerick, C. 4. Taylor of the Ex= 
tension Service, College of Agriculture, W. R. Mattoon, representing the 
forestry interests of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Hon. John D. 
Clarke, Congressman of the 34th New York District, and co-author of the 
Clarke-McNary law, C. R. Pettis, Superintendent of State Forests, Paul 

DB. Kelleter, Director of Forestry Extension, State College of Forestry 

at Syracuse University, and S. L. Strivings, Master of the State Grange, 


The plantations furnish a veritable mine of information. Red, or 
Norway pine, and European larch are outstanding successes. The red pine 
is straight, vigorous in growth, and without damage by insect or dis- 
ease. Its branches are pruning off much better than those of the other 
pines. The European larch is a blue ribbon prize winner, It has out- 


grown all other conifers, in about 15 years reaching heights of 30 to 40 
feet and diameters of 6 to 9 inches. 


The branches are slender and read- 
ily broken by snow and sleet, 


Perhaps best of all, the wood lasts well 
in the. ground and is regorded as a great friend of the farmer in furnish- 


ing fence posts of good durability. The European larch is decidedly o 
dry-land tree. Unlike our native swamp tamarack, or larch, it is at 
home on average well drained uplands. A few of the native tamerack my 
be seen in the plantations, ranking smaller than their European cousins. 


The Conservation Commission unreservedly recommends the planting 
of larches in the fall. Both species are deciduous and begin very early 
in the spring to swell their buds. Fall planting is advised in order to 
avoid digging up the little trees with pickaxes in the frozen ground of 
the seed beds. Fall planting is also advised by Mr. C. Re Pettis, State 
Superintendent of Forests, for pines in sheltered locations where the 
planted trees will not be exposed by winds sweeping off the protective 


layer of snow. This extends the period of planting very advantageously 
by about two months in the fall. 


Seventeen million trees were shipped out of the State nurseries 
this spring in 2,240 separate shipments ‘ according to State Superinten 
Pettis, and more than twenty million will be available for the public du 
ing the planting season of 1926-1927. 
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FIRE LINES BUILT BY MACHINES 
By Stuart B. Show, D-5 


All of us, when laboring on a tough piece of fire line, have 
prayed for the day when hand work would be obsolete. That happy day is 
brought measurably nearer by the success of a recent experiment I saw on 
the Fruit Growers Supply Compamy operation on the Lassen. 


The equipment consists of a Best 60-tractor (10-ton) and a spe- 
cially constructed V-shaped drag. The drag is built of manganese steel 
plates, and is about five feet on the sides and three feet wide at. the 


.back. The sides are straight, about one foot high, with a solid hori- 


zontal’ plate at the midpoint... The top of the drag is loaded with boulders 
held in place by cross ae Oo increase the weight. 


in operation, except on very rocky ground, the drag digs a furrow 
some six inches deep and thrée feet wide. The dirt is shouldered out, 
forming a bank about one foot wide on each side, giving a total width of 
mineral soil of around five feet. Brush, reproduction, old logs up to 
two feet in dismeter, squaw carpet, and lava boulders up to 300-400 pounds 


in weight are mowed down or shoved aside with ease. 


Something like a mile of line an hour, requiring little hand work 
to touch up, can be built. Supervisor Durbin of the Lassen, on whose For- 
est the experiment was made, figures that the equivalent of work done by 
hand would cost au eee $100, The cost by the tractor method is not over 

$45 


As Bill cays, at some future date we'll hold a guard meeting, stick 
up a McCieod tocl befcre our guards, and wait to see who is the first to 
ask what that queer tooking thing is. Then some gr@y headed Forest officer 
will reply, "Well, boys, that was ner we used to dig fire line with way 
back in 1926." 


The experiment opens enormous possibilities in cheap and rapid 
line construction where the ground is not uae steep or rocky. Hats off 
to the Fruit Growers Supply Company! 


WHY THEY FATL 
By J. H. Billingslea, D-6 


Col. Greeley is much concerned over the small number of eligibles 
resulting from the Junior Forester examination, one reads in the mimutes 
of the 1145th meeting of the Service Committee. Where is the trouble? 
fo my way of tiinking the large mumber of failures may be traced to one 
or all of five underlying causes: 
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First, the character of the examination, which is highly ae 
ical and deals largely with problems seldom met with in the field excep 
by specialists of large experience. 


Second, the time allotted is far too short to do justice to the 
questions, except by those possessing nimble minds that function quickly. 
The true student who thinks things out is heavily handicapped. 


‘Third, too many of the questions demand a retentive mind capable of 
being crammed for a brief period with a load of information of little 
value. The questions in dendrology are a good example.. 


Fourth, the failure, until recently at‘least, of many forest 
schools to regard the Forest Service as a desirable field for their 
students on graduation. 


Fifth, the method of rating, about which most of us know little ex- 
cept from the ratings received by individuals with whose ability we as=~ 
sumed we were acquainted. 


I graduated from the forest school of the University of Washington 
in 1914, but did not take the Junior Forester examination until 1922. 
My reason for this was not any fear of the examination but largely my 
greater interest in the administrative work of the Service, as compared 
to the technical studies usually assigned to a Forest Assistant. 


Administrative work and two summers of timber survey, in yellow pine — 
and Douglas fir respectively, as a Ranger and Acting Deputy Supervisor, 
_ covered some 25 years’ on four Forests located in three Districts. This 
‘outline of my Service work is, I feel, essential to bring out more clearly 
some points touched on herein. 


I recall very clearly some of the 1922 questions in Silviculture, 
questions upon which one could write page after page. One usually wrote 
at length until the time was noted, and then slighted the last few ques- 
tions on the subject. . 


It would seem that a degree from an accredited forest school, or, 
if still an undergraduate, a certificate that the prescribed course had 
been satisfactorily completed, would cover questions in forest management 
and perhaps in other subjects. 


One of the questions in dendrology read something like this; 
“Name the principal forest regions of the United States, and give the 
five most important trees in each region by genus and species." Quite 
a task for the memory, out the question may be worth while. 


There was a time when all of the forest schools, before some of | 
them became colleges of logging engineering, held seminars for the seniors 
to prepare for this examination. Trial examinations were held. This 
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procedure, I understand, holds at California, where a man does not even 
attempt the examination unless the Dean holds he is fit. The same no 
doubt is equally true of many schools, but I fear:that in many cases 
students gain the impression that eater! prestige goes to those fitting 
themselves for private work. i 


In regard to the eoting:’ I cited briefly my experience in . the, 
Service on which, with several years of private work, I was allowed 75 
Would it be possible for, anyone in the Service to rate 100 in experience? 


I have imagined the papers are rated on points similar to judging 
the prize dogs at a bench show, with the result that‘many of the suc- 
cessful applicants have good ‘points but are poorly balanced. Ana many 
& good all-around man. who failed to make the required: Ge is lost to 
the Service and goes into ees Ie ra ea 
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Mmber A apenas hag peed one (Ge tne ee pastimes at ‘the ‘fiela 
Ranger meetings held in Colorado and Wyoming this spring. 1t is the old 
stunt ~ a board of highbrows "marks" (in a notebook) a ‘strip of trees 
all tagged and numbered and then turns loose the bunch with instructions 
to. harvest the.crope In most of the meetings there were from. 250: to. 300 
trees tagged in a strip so located as to include the ‘largest. possible |. 
_variety of conditions. In one case these ‘conditions graded from a 
badly stagnated stand in need of heavy cut ting to ‘young | thrifty poles. 
requiring only thinning. . 


‘Marking was done with earnestness alike by Rangers, ‘Supervisors, 
D. O. men and Assistant. Foresters - yes, we had one:of the latter.. 
Borers (increment) and tapes worked harder than the markers... It was 
easy to see eee was. epee to be a reason for everything, right ¢ or 
wrong. ' : 


Then would come the grading of papers - a tense moment - followed 
by a recheck and discussion. If the marking was earnest, this part of 
it was. dowmright zealous, and at every meeting the marking board: had a 
the benefit of some real expert advice - showing their -broadmindedness 
by changing a few. Next time we can expect better results from them “t00. 


Says Forést Management; "The noticeable thing about all the. ies 
ings was the way the men took hold. Invariably they displayed keen 
interest, and the manner in which they grasped the principles we are 
: seeking to impart was mighty gratifying. I am convinced that this oute | 

door classroom is the most interesting to the men and is by long odds 
the best way in which to put across a Book conception. of the principles ~ 
-of proper forest management. 
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TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS ‘AND GRAZING RECONNAISSANCE 
acd 43 Qe Stewart, D=-4 


From the nese te ela of grazing reconnaissance in District 4 in 
1911 up until 1922, it was customary where satisfactory maps were not 
available for reconnaissance parties to make contour. line maps, the 


spacing between lines representing a difference in elevation of 100 
feet. 


Four years ago it was decided that the mapping costs were more 
than were justified, and that an effort should be made to develop 4 
style of map that would cost less and at the same time meet the require- 
ments of a map which would serve as a satisfactory base for grazing recon~ 
naissance, so a style of map was adopted on which drainage was shown by 
standard symbols, and ridges were shown by dashes. That was unsatisfac- 
tory as no idea of degree of slope could be obtained from the map. 
The following year the so-called "form line" method was adopted to show 
the contour of the country. Form lines are, in effect, broken contpon 
lines, showing them as they would appear on the crests of ridges, but 
no lines were show on general slopes or crossing bottoms of hollows 


and canyons. The standard symbols for streams and intermittent streams 
were used. 


Topography can be easily visualized with such a map. 


The office of Engineering establishes control by triangulation 
methods; 20 to 25 points are located per township for which elevations 
are computed. Using these points as a base to work from, the reconnais- 
sance field men make the form line maps by triangulation methods, using 
the eRtinery 1p iach square traverse boards and open sight alidades.: 


Not only the topographic map is made, but type lines as well are 
located by triangulation in those cases where type lines and topographic 
features are not in the same place, such as the top of a ridge or bottom 
of a canyon. This makes for greater accuracy in establishing the loca- 
tion of type linés on the map as against the old method where it was neces= 
sary to pace in order to establish the location of type lines or estimate 
their location on the contour Aine map with the eye. 


The reconnaissance man exercises as auned care in meek up the 
types as formerly by passing through the types in such a way as to arrive 
at the average density and composition, but plans the day’s work so that ~ 
he can pass through the types and also go the points he wishes to occupy 
for topographic mapping. By this ee non-effective travel over the 
country is cut to a minimn. : 


The largest item in reducing costs is the fact that the topographic 
map and type map can be made in one trip over the country while when make 
ing contour line maps it was necessary to go over the country twice; once 
to make the topogparlie map and again to make the type map. 


a 


it wes found that reconnaissance of the same standard as formerly 
and form line maps could be made at 50 to 60 per cent of the cost of the 
work when contour line maps were made, 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


The Chief Qualifies as a Dirt Forester. (From the Christian Science 
Monitor): ““Thorvughly convinced of the forestry opportunities of north- 
ern New England and believing in the tremendous: possibilities of Vermont 
hillsides for the cultivation of trees, W. B. Greeley, Chief Forester of 
the United States, has bought a farm in East Calais on which he is plan 
ning to "practice what he preaches.' His family is occupying the farm as 
@ summer place and the chief forester himself has just returned to his 
duties in Washington, D. C., after making a brief visit with friendg iy 
Montpelier. j 
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"The place in Calais was bought in April of this year. It contains 
100 acres. The new plantings on it will be chiefly of white pine and Nor- 
Way and native white spruce, and the timber now standing will be improved 
by selection and improvement cuttings, to get a stand of the most desira- 
ble commercial trees. ; oe A stscul sium 


"'The important thing,’ says Mr. Greeley, ’is to improve the quality 
of the woodlot. Climatic conditions are favorable for tree growth in Ver- 
mont and on many places new planting is not necessary but the poor species 
Should be cut out, so that the better species may have a chance to develop. 
Planting is desirable on cut-over or Pasture land. '". 


— Sea ees 


A Forest Service Edison; Mr. Rolf Thelen of the Forest Products Labora— 
tory, Madison, Wisconsin, has the distinction of having had issued to him 
by the United States Patent Office seventeen letters patent covering as 
many different inventions. The patents have to do entirely with the tech- 
nique of drying lumber by artificial means. They cover not only dry 

kilns and devices for their control and operation, but also processes of 
seasoning wood as well. Although all seventeen of these patents have becn 
issued officially in Mr. Thelen's name, the invention in each case has 
been dedicated to the public service. 
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THE LOOKOUT TOWER 


Is the poor old “inferior” species such a curse after all? In the 
early days the loggers stripped the white pine out of the hemlock and 
hardwood forests in the Lake States and left these "inferior" species be- 
hind. Nature closed the canopy and we have good valuable forests today. 
Had all these species been valuable we would have had more of the devas. 
tation that occurred in the pure pine stands. 


In.a National Forest in Montana I have seen scattered stands of 
magnificent larches left as “worthless with a sturdy understory of mixed 
‘pine and larch. ‘Twenty years hence this mature larch will doubtless 
make a valuable second cut; meanwhile it has served a good purpose in 
seceding and furnishing protection to the yayng stand. 


Western hemlock will not necessarily be decadent in the second 
_ growth ferests of the future and white fir will not necessarily be a 

white elephant forever. Meanwhile if loggers leave these species there 
is still some forest cover ~ and “any tree is better than no tree." Is 


there not a positive danger in teaching the lumberman how to utilize ever 
stick of timber? 


Ideal silviculture of course demands that we take the less valuable 
along with the valuable; but the history of American logging shows also 
that it has been a godsend for loggers to leave the trees they couldn't ~ 
use and that modern intensive utilization is sweeping over the forests 
like a plague of locusts. In the past the inferior species has been 
one of the strongest barriers to forest devastation.—S. 


Value of Treating Lodgepole Pine Posts 


A report has just been received on the annual examination of two 
ranger station pasture fences on the Leadville National Forest. The fem 
were built in the fall of 1908 using fire-killed lodgepole pine posts wh 
had been treated at the o1d treating plant located at Norrie. At the § 
Creek station four posts out of ninety-nine set originally have decayed. 
These posts were set in wet ground. The average diameter of the posts @ 
the surface of the ground is eight inches and apparently the posts which 
decayed were the smallest ones in the fence. 


&t the Dickey ranger station twenty posts out of a total of 534 
originally have decayed to date. These posts were in dry black loam sol 
and also slightly smaller than the average posts in the fence. Ranchmen 
in that vicinity state that five years is the average life of an untreat 
lodgepole pine post.—District 2. 
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TIMBER GROWING POSSIBILITIES ON THE QUACHITA 
. By We. B. Greeley 


I doubt if the opportunities for forest management in Arkansas 
have been appreciated by the Service at lerge. The o1é Arkansas National 
Forest, now the Ouachita, seems commonly regarded as the prize stamping 
ground for chiggers, ticks, and woods burners, 2 notion that hes blinded 
us perhaps to the wonderful timber farm which the Arkansas Forest officers 
have gradually been licking into shape. 


Fire inceeé has played a fearsome role in the Ouachita. Most any 
western coniferous forest, burned as often as that region, would long 
since have diseppeared. But young shortleeaf pine has 2 marvelous staying 
anc. sprouting capacity. Its knobby roots shoot up afresn after every 
burning. The ogks end hickories are equaily resistant. And so the for- 
est nes outlined its abuse. Thinned cown and cefective as most of the 
stands are, representing probably half of the possible crop, they give a 
woncerful promise of the yielés obtainable uncer real protection anc for- 
est culture. Arecs that have been without fire for twelve or fiftcen 
years make a forester’s mouth water. 


"Real protection" depends on rooting out the woods burning habits 
of a numerous local population. How District 7 anc the Arkansas men are 
going about it has been fully describec by Scott in recent numbers of the 
Service Bulletin. I for one am 2 strong believer in the success of their 

anpeign. Its effects ealreecy are evident. And with fire once out of 
those Arkanses hills, let the most vaunted timber ferns in Uncle Sam's 
whole comein look to their lsurels. 


They are the neturel home of the shortleaf pine - en abuncant seed 
bearer, a tree of rapid growth, end a producer of high quality, soft tex- 
tured wood that has given "Arxenses Shortlesf" « Cistinctive plsce among 
the southern pines. £S we pess beyond the time vhen fire v.as the cominant 
factor in the Arkeanses woods, I look to see shortleaf pine extend itself 
much more wicely and attain e grouth rate of ct least 500 bosrd feet per 
acre per year. 


White oak and hickory will beother staple products of the Ouachita. 
There is every sort of mixture from pure pine to pure oak. The defect in 
the present hardwood timber is the Forest's toughest silvicultural problem. 
Again we have to thank three or four generations of woods burning. A 
mighty job of forest sanitation must be put through to get sound hardwoods 
in the future. This has been tackled through a silvicultural improvement 
fund of $1.00 deposited for each thousand board feet cut under current 
sales. With this money the Service fells defective hardwoods, particularly 
old wolf trees that take up the ground. 


Practically all the pine stumpage on the Ouachita is in keen demand, 
Nearly the entire Forest is susceptible of track logging. The largest land 
owner around and within the Forest has adopted permanent forest management. 
Others are likely to follow suit. There will be keen local interest and 
competition in practicing the forester’s art. There will be opportunity 
for forest management as intensive as the woods facts collected will per- 
mit. There are chances to work out all sorts of useful silvicultural meth- 
ods, the thinning of second growth pine so as to get the highest growth 
rate and lumber quality, the conversion of hardwood or mixed stands into 
pine, the mixtures of pine and oak that will produce the best timber of 
each, and so on. Nature is so generous in soil and rainfall and growing 
season that the response to any silvicultural practice that can be carried 
out will be more rapid than in most of our forest regions. 


Concentration upon fire necessarily marked the pioneer stage in 
creating the Ouachita National. Forest. We ere beginning now to get beyond 
it. The next stage wil? be one of real timber farming. The local Forest 
officers will steadily master the fine points in timber culture. Silvi- 
cultural practices will become more intensive. And the Ouachita will be- 


come one of the most productive forest areas, in wood and money, to be 
found in the Union. 


To Mr. Fred Morrell, District Forester, 
and to the officers, Forest Rangers and 
to the men of the Lolo Forest. 


Gentlemen: 


The citizens of Superior and vicinity wish to express to each and 
every one of you their sincere and deep appreciation of the whole hearted 
and effective work and assistance performed by you in combating the forest 
fire which threatened the tovm of Superior within the past fev days. 


Feo 


Apparently Superior is now safe from immediate danger, but had it 
not been for the unremitting help and cooperation rendered by your de- 
partment, and each and every member of it locally, and by those who vol- 
unteered and whose services were made use of, there might have been 2 
different story to teil to-day. 


We think you may be assured of even more hearty cooperation in the 
future on the part of this community than has been rendered your organiza- 
in the past in the work you are doing. — 


While this letter is signed by such citizens and business men lo- 
cally es are immediately available, the sentiment expressed herein is 
shared by 100% of this community. — 


(25 signatures) 


ALASKA CEDAR MATURES SEED IN TWO YEARS 
By Geo. B. Sudworth, Washington 


A recent letter received from District Forester ¢. M. Granger (Dis- 
trict 6) suggests the necessity of recalling an important bit of informe- 
tion published 13 years ago on the fruiting habits of Alaska Cedar. This 
information may be forgotten by present members of the North Pacific Tis- 
trict, or it may never have been known to them. 


Mr. Granger raises the question as to whether the Alaske Cedar 
(Chamaecyparis nootkatensis) matures its seed in one or two seasons. Ac- 
cording to the oldest and the newest books on conifers it is said to be 
an ennual fruiting species, but according to facts discovered some thir- 
teen years ago by several members of the Forest Service, this cedar re-. 
quires two full seasons’ growth to mature its seeds. This fact was pub- 
lished by the writer in the "Review of Forest Investigations," (Vol. II, 
p. 7) a Service publication of two volumes, laid to rest in 1913 and now 
probably gone from the memory of the younger members of the Service. Be 
that as it may, the lack of knowledge as to the length of time required. 
by the Alaska Cedar to mature its fruit apparently has caused District 6 
members not a little trouble in obtaining ripe seed. 


The writer feels considerable responsibility for the apparent aba. 
sence now of this knowledge among members of District 6, because "Forest 
Trees of the Pacific Slope” (published in 1908), which is often used there 
as a reference book, says that the cones of Alaska Cedar mature in one 
season. It is not specially comforting now to know that in 1908 other 
writers also did not know the facts, nor is it any more comforting to 
| learn that very recent writers on conifers are ignorant of the correct: 
seeding habits of this cedar. It is really mortifying that the life-his- 
tory of the Alaska Cedar, a species known to science now for more than 
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106 years, should still be so little understood. The lapse suggests how 
easy it is to accept without auestion supposedly well attested facts. The 
aradoxicel truism, "Be sure you're right ‘and then stop and find out what 
is the matter," needs to be applied in our study of the habits of forest 

trees. Occasionally things are found out about them that are not so. 


Even now, when the cycle of seed development is. known, the practical 
difficulty of finding Alaska Cedar trees with exactly mature fruit may not 
be lessened. A collector hunting for seeding trees may find individuals 
bearing a crop of cones of apparently full size, but which in point of age 
may be partly of one and partly of another season's growth. Except as a 
mere guess the inexperienced collector can not readily tell the age of 
these cones. With experience he will of course learn that it is only when 
the (still green) cones show more or less bulging along the borders of the 
cone-scales, (sometimes accompanied by a protrusion of yellowish brown 
seeds,) are they ready to gather. Cones a year youhger, but of practically 
the same generel size, will not show the fulness nor the brownish seeds 
present in cones a season older. Moreover, toward the end of the second 
year ripening cones will show more and more brownish areas on the scales 
which are unmistakable signs of maturity. 


_ RAIL MARKERS . 
By Fred Morrell, D-l. 


There isn't much but "Amen" that I can add to Ahl’s article and 
Shepard's comment in regard to trail blazes in the dune 7 ‘SERVICE BULLETIN. 
Blazing of trees in the woods seems to be-a nation-old custom. We cling 
to it like the Indian does to his tepee and his blanket. It seems that 
the American public dearly loves to deface trees with the ax. It is done 
along the trail, along the road, at camp grounds, — just anywhere in the 
woods where a man and a tree ang an ax may be congregated. And usually the 
blazing is atrociously done. Few blazes are put on neatly. They are usu- 
ally of varying size and shape without regularity of occurrence, and the 
great majority are "sloppy.'’ 


When it is our job to preserve forests, to make each tree do 2s much 
as it can in filling the need for woods products, why should we go about 
defacing thousands of them? Why should we mar the beauty of a trail through 
the woods by heaving it flenked by hundreds of marred trees?. And how can 
we expect to get over to the public the idea that each tree is a thing of 
real value and beauty when we haven't got it over to ourselves? Surely we 
heven’t got it over to ourselves or we would not go about on a program of 
wholesale mutilation. : 


Years ago, probably after a trip over in Ranger Ahl’s or Kanger 


Reed's country, I made 2 recommendation that we substitute trail markers 
for trail blazes. I made no progress. Tradition and custom were too 
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entrenched. Since the discussion is now started in the SERVICE BULLETIN 
I hope the subject will be thoroughly threshed out. I for one am ready 
to put the custom in the same class with light burning and the leaving of 
dirty camps in the woods. 


‘RANGER MEETINGS IN D-2 
By L. H. Douglas . 


Ranger meetings are not a new thing in D-2; groups of Rangers have 
been meeting there for several years. They always came with the intention 
of getting up at 8 in the morning so as to be at the meeting at 9. But 
they had the-habit of early rising and couldn't wait for 8 o'clock. Mfhen 
they sat on hard chairs from 9 till 5 or 6 and smoked when they should 
have been talking ar talked when they should have been smoking. Those 
were profitable meetings in spite of the fact that the men were physical 
wrecks for a time afterwards. 


But the ranger field meetings this spring were different. The 
Rangers were buzzing out of town in cars and flivvers by 7 o'clock and all 
day long they fought a fire, (that wasn't burning) marked timber, made 2 
grazing management plan, prepared a recreation plan, or performed the actual 
work in connection with other projects. 


In the range management plan work, they made a type map and deter-— 
mined capacity. They planned proper distribution and stated how it would 
be accomplisned. They decided upon proper seasonal use for different parts 
of the range. They discussed means of getting the requirements of the plan 
carried out. 


The fifteen or twenty men workéd in groups of five men each, and 
there was keen rivalry. It was fatal for an idea to show its head if it 
did not have good legs to stand on, because, good or bad, it was pounced 
on and made to prove its worth. In this connection, I might add that a 
management plan had been prepared in advance by the local Forest force for 
‘the particular range unit. After the Rangers had completed their plan and 
compared and discussed the two, the local plan did not always look the 
pames “Afvat 21k." 


GILDING THE DOMES 
By F. V. Horton, Umatilla 


It is not the forestry he learned in school that the fledgling for- 
ester is sometimes advised to forget. It is not the scientific part of 
the profession that he is adjured to discard upon entering the Forest Serv- 
ice; but in order to "fit in” it would be well for him to shed at once the 
four or more years of academic atmosphere. 


U5. 


The academic attitude, the intolerance and dogmatism of youth 211 
conspire to make the fledgling forester a stepchild of the Service. He 
doesn't “fit in.” He comes from the adolescent period of school life sud- 
denly into 2 cold and somewhat busy world and into a profession which has 
reached its present status practically without the aid of his poverful 
intellect. He is dumped suddenly from the cozy warmth of the educational 
broode® into the chill air of experience, and is it any wonder that he is 
irrztable? Is it any wonder that we hear his plaintive "cheep, cheep” at 
regular and somewhat monotonous intervals? 


No, it is not the forestry he learned that he might better forget. 
Indeed he mast learn more forestry -— forestry 2s it is out in the dirt, 
not as it is in the book. He might better learn early in his official 
career thet he is not a shining white crusader rescuing the holy sepulchre 
of scientific forestry from the barbarian practical man. He had perhaps 
better learn that his mission is in no way comparable to that. of the so-- 
¢ial worker peddling tooth brushes to the hoi polloi. 


Let the fledgling find his place in the forestry of to-day and 
cease to be irritated because he is not allowed to revamp immediately the 
whole movement as devejoped,to date. Once his ability is proven he will 
findréhat his style will not be cramped whether it be "scientific" or 

Mpractrcal.” 


Let the fledgling remember that before we can gild the domes and 
minarets of our forestry edifice there is a heap of rough work to be done 
on the foundation. 


ANGELES FOREST HAS FREAK FIRES 


. After a splendid record of only five fires for the first six months j 
of the year, the Angeles was suddenly visited by a number of freak fires, 
all on Ranger Peterson's district, during the Fourth of July week-end. A 
motorist on the Ridge Road, who had a bundle of laundry strapped to the rum 
ning board next the emergency gasoline unit, suddenly discovered that it 
was on fire. One of the men jumped out and tore the laundry off the car, 
fell and rolled with it dovn a steep bank and landed up in a bunch of fox= — 
tail. The result was a 500-acre brush fire, which the three men in the 
car were sentenced to fight until it was out. 


Next came the Kelley fire, also near the Ridge Road, which burned 
over 280 acres and was only kept out of the heavy brush by strenuous fight= 
ing. This fire is thought to have been started by incendiaries. About 
the time the Kelley fire was brought under control, an oil range in the 
hotel at Radium Hot Springs exploded and burned dovn the building with @ 
loss of about $35,000. @he fire spread to the brush but was controlled 
after burning over three acres. 


a 


The latest freak fire was caused by a truck loaded with cotton, 
which went off the Ridge Road grade near National Forest Inn with brakes 
in flames. 


Spence Turner, Los Angeles County Forester, and his men gave the 
Angeles some fine cooperation in fighting these fires. 


In spite of all this peck of trouble, Ranger Peterson was still 
smiling when last seen.--District 5. 
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UTAB-NEVADA GRAZING MEETING 


At the grazing meeting held last month at the Great Basin Experi- 
ment Station, many interesting subjects were discussed, some of which are 
given below. 


Director C. L. Forsling showed results of years of scientific ex- 
periments with range plants under different methods of grazing. For ex- 
ample, more forage is made available to stock in the long run if 10 to 15 
per cent. of the plants are left unutilized at the end of the season; wheat 
grass properly managed effectively kills out sagebrush; revegetation of 
depleted areas can be accomplished by continuing the grazing under proper 
management. 


District Forester R. H. Rutledge stressed the need for more tech- 
nical knowledge, since the Porest Service is becoming more and more an or- 
ganization whose problems require scientific solution. Forest officers 
must acquire sufficient technical knowledge, either through schooling or 
self-education, to enable them to deal with their problems in a scientific 
manner. Mr. Rutledge also urged each Supervisor not to require too much 
reverence for his ovn methods of doing things from the new man in the or- 
ganization. This is essential to keep the Forest Service progressive and 
to stimulate individual thinking and originality. Mr. Rutledge emphasized 
the need for careful application of the results of grazing experiments 
with particular reference to guarding against erosion, damage to reproduc- 
tion, and against too low standard of utilization. It has been clearly 
demonstrated that forage left at the end of the grazing season is not only 
good insurance but enables plants to retain or regain their vitality and 
in the long run produces a greater tonnage of forage for the stock than 
when range is completely utilized. 


Dr. J. Arthur Harris of the University of Minnesota, who is cooper- 
ating with the Forest Sérvice in range studies, explained his work in phys- 
iology of plants. He explained that the osmotic concentration is higher in 
mistletoe than in the host plant and that this factor varies in plants nat- 
ural to different climatic and soil conditions. He showed that wheat grass 
and sagebrush have the same osmotic concentration but that the wheat grass, 
on account of having a more superficial root system, is able to absorb the 
moisture first and thus has the advantage in competition with the sagebrush, 
which has a deeper root system.--District 4. 


PAYING BACK... - 


One of the biggest land exchanges yet approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture was sent to the Department of the Interior June 1], This ex- 
change is with the George E. Breece Lumber Company of Albuquerque and cov— 
ers the Las Trampas Grant in the Carson National Forest. By this trans- 
action the United States #%11 acquire 21,102 and a fraction acres of land 
carrying a stand of 56 million feet of timber,: largely western yellow pine 
with some area of pinon and cedar. This land is to be paid for in stump— 
age to be cut from the Manzano National Forest. Several years ago Carson 
timber paid for two townships of timber on the Manzano in the Santa Barbara 
Tie & Pole Company exchange.--District 3. 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


Fire Warnings: Under the fire-weather warning service, conducted by the 

Weather Bureau in cooperation with the Forest Service, effective fire 
warnings are being printed on the Daily Weather Map sheets sent out from 
Portland, Seattle, San Francisco, and Denver. Some of the anes-so far A 
used ares “Prevent Forest Fires —- It Pays," "Help Protect Growing Trees = — 
Prevent Forest Fires," and "Heed Fire-Weather Warnings of Meteorological ; 
Conditions That Make Forest Fires Easy to Start and Hard to Stop.” These — 
maps also include regular "Fire Weather Forecasts." 
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The Year's Showings of Motion Pictures and Exhibits - 1925: During 1925 — 
more than one million people saw Forest Service exhibits at fairs, and we 
show at comparatively few fairs. Approximai:ly 500,000 more viewed our 
Class~2 exhibits prepared by the Districts in the West for county fairs — 
and other local expositions. Im the Exst, bromides, transparencies, and — 
panels, sent from the Washington Office to schools, county fairs, Boy 
Scouts, and other organizations, were’ shown to more than 600,000 people. — 


On their regular schedules covering six-months periods, reports 
from the Pistricts show the number of people reached through the tie 
of motion pictures as follows: 


District 1 ~~ ~ - - - 46,993 District 5 - ----=- - - = - 27,900 
" 2-~-+--+--- 191,868 " 6--23+--~-2- 5,8m8 
LRAT RE SFA Seo fe 14,465 i 31,377 
" 4---+---- 17,693 Forest Products Laboratory - 4,988 


Totals © i 274,019 | 68,140 
Grand Total - ----- - 339,159 


Arrangements ' vere made by the Washington Office for the distribu- 
tion of nearly 800 films to cooperators including Extension men, wood- 
using industries, Boy Scouts, and State Foresters. Figures of attendance 


at all showings of Porest Service: motion pictures tote a approximately ~ 
2 000 SOOOw Ne se Vr aa 


We’re expecting a bigger showing in 1926. 


THE LOOKOUT TOWER 


When some thirty years ago the National Academy of Sciences made. 
its historic report on the "National Forest Reserves" and the means of 
putting them under administration, it offered some interesting recommen- 
dations on personnel development: "Officers of the forest corps shall be 
taken from graduates of the United States Military Academy or from grad- 
uates of other scientific schoois, or universities having scientific 
courses. Not less than four graduates of the United States Military 
Academy shall be sent abroad for instruction in forestry; and it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior, on their return, to organ- 
ize e school of forestry, in or near one of the great forest reserves, 
to which newly appointed officers of the forest corps shall be sent for 
_ instruction, and which may be open to civilians under such regulations as 
the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe: Provided, That one-half of 
the vacancies in the forest corps may be filled by the promotion, after 
satisfactory examination, of deserving men in the grade of ranger." 


It is by no means outside the range of possibilities that the Gov- 


ernment will some day establish Staff and Ranger Schools, at Bee in the 
West. ; 


I am reminded that the great French national school of forestry at 
Nancy celebrated its 100th anniversary last summer. This school has had 
@ profound influence in building up French forestry and a forestry pro- 
fession of splendid traditions ané accomplishment « What West Point is to 
the Army and Annapolis to the Navy, so is Nancy to the French Forest Serv- 
-ice. Who knows but that some day our own Forest Service may have a school 
of equal renown and brilliancy? 


aye Peter Ciaererne Inspector-General of Forests in India, just 
retiring, has completed the plan for establishing an ‘immense Imperial For- 
est Service Training College at Dehra Dun, Indie.* As recounted ‘in the 
Indian Forester, the scheme was launched six years ago'when a commission’ 
of distinguished officials submitted to Parliament d plan for the train- 
ing of forest officers for the whole British Empire. The standards of 
teaching at the new college will be equal to those at Oxford. 


Pa 


Perhaps we shall see a similar movement in this country. It is at 
least open to question whether the cause of forestry might not be better 
served in the long run by consolidating our comparatively small schools 
into two or three strong regional schools, well financed, well equipped, 
and strong enough to exert a commanding influence on the development of 
forestry and the forestry profession.--S. 


INCREASING PULP WOOD RESTRICTIONS 


Gradually the export of pulp wood from Canada is being curtailed 
or, at least, surrounded by more stringent restrictions. In recent pulp 
wood cutting concessions granted in Northern Ontario to some four or five 
pulp and paper companies, it was stipulated by the Ontario Government in 
the agreements that all the wood should be turned into paper before being 
exported. 


In previous contracts with pulp organizations in Ontario it was 
declared that, so far as Crown land wood was concerned, if converted into 
pulp, this was sufficient, but the Ontario authorities have now gone one 
step farther and called for the finished product in the shape of paper. 


Now along comes the Province of Guebec, which has just passed a bill 
introduced by Hon. L. A. David for providing a fund for education from the 
natural resources of the province. The nev, measure provides for a tax of 
10 cents per cord on pulp wood cut and manufactured in the province, and 15 
cents per cord when cut but not manufactured within the limits of the prov 
ince. 


Nova Scotia, too, is stepping into line and getting ready to make 
a Similar move. For years pulp wood in Novia Scotia, whether on private 
or Crown lands, has been exported. No objection has been raised to this 
policy for a long period but at the session of the Legislature just closed 
it was decided to impose an adequate tax to come into effect not latez 
than May 1, 1927, on all pulp wood cut within the province, the same to be 
remitted in the case of wood manufactured within the province. 


J. C. Douglas, Attorney-General for Nova Scotia, made this announce 
ment and also pointed out that legislation had already been enacted per- 
mitting the Government to prohibit the export of pulp wood cut from Crown 
lands at any time it might see fit. The Attorney-General, referring to a 
resolution of F. J. D. Barnjum, said a $2 per cord tax on exported pulp — 
wood from Crovn lands could not be put.on at once without seriously inter- 
fering with industrial life.--Wood Pulp News. f 
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AN ENDURING MONUMENT 
By Herbert A. Smith, Washington 


The death of ex-Secretary of War John W. Weeks removes a figure 
of outstanding prominence in national affairs during the greater part 
of two momentous decades. His service in Congress extended from 1905 
to 1919, with 8 years in the lower House and 6 in the Senate; he stood 
second in number of votes received for the Republican Presidential nomi-~ 
nation in 1916; he was a cabinet officer under two Presidents. Yet 
among foresters he will generally be remembered first of all, and per- 
haps longest, as the author of the Weeks Law. 


"The country has had few more serviceable men," says one editorial 
writer. To the cause of conservation he rendered high service in connec— 
tion with the enactment of two laws, each epochal in its field. Alike 
in the law which inaugurated Federal land acquisition for National For- 
ests in the East and Federal cooperation with the States in fire protec- 
tion and in the migratory bird law, a new use of Federal powers for the 
promotion of the national welfare was involved. In each case it wa 
necessary to overcome a powerful and determined opposition from the 
standpatters, strict constructionists, and States-righters. 


How protracted the fight was for Eastern forests, and against wast 
obstacles, it is hard to realize now. It covered more then 10 years. 
Organized effort for action vy Congress began in the Southern Appalachian 
region in 1899, and in New England in 1901. In 190Zthe Senate passed a 
bill authorizing the purchase of lands in the former region at a cost of 
910,000,000, but the House took no action on it. ‘thereafter every Con- 
gress saw bills introduced, some of which passed one House or the other, 
and each year both the pressure for legislation and the opposition to it 
grew more determined. Early in 1909 a Senate bill appropriating 
35,000,000 passed both Houses, but the lower House added amendments and 
a filibuster by Western anti-conservation Senators against sending the 
bill to conference killed the measure. 


It looked like a deadlock. "Uncle Joe" Cannon, then Speaker of 
the House, the chairman of the Agriculturel Committee, and other promi-~ 
nent organization leaders of both parties, the Western opponents of 
the National Forest policy, the anti-Roosevelt wing of the Republican 
party generally, and many Democrats opposed to enlargement of Federal 
activities, presented an aggregate of resistance which seemed able per 
manently to block the path. It was chiefly on the ground of unconsti-~ 
tutionality of the proposed measures that the opposing forces reared 
their defenses. But in 1907 Congressman Weeks had been given a place 
on the Agricultural Committee. 


Though from Massachusetts he had been brought up on a farm in 
northern New Hampshire, near Lancaster, where for years he spent his 
summers and. where he died last month. arly associations and personal 
. familiarity with the White Mountain region probably had a part in mak- 

_ ing him one of the strongest friends of the purchase policy in the House. 
On July 23, 1909, he introduced a bill "to enable any State to cooperate 
with any other State or States or with the United States, for the protec- 

_ tion of ‘the watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a commission 

' for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserving the navigabil- 
ity of navigable rivers." 


The bill differed in many ways from those previously brought for- 
ward. It was skillfully drafted with a view to disorganizing the oppo- 
_ sition ‘and winning as wide support as possible. To make 4 long story 
_ short, it broke the jam. At the time it was feared that the elaborate 
procedure set up by the act and the restrictions it imposed would so 
hamper the work of acquisition as largely to defeat its purpose, but 
these fears have been proved unfounded. On June 24, 1910, the bill passed 
the House by a vote of 130 to 111. On February 15, 1911, it passed the 
‘Senate by a vote of 57 to 9. It became law on March 1. 


Under the Weeks Law the States 2nd the Federal Government togeth- 
er have made enormous progress towards solution of the country’s forest 
problem. Those who wished to enfeeble: the movement for forest conserva- 
‘tion sought to hold in check Federal action by insisting that the States 
“should take care of the matter. Looking back, it is easy to see how wise 

‘ and farsighted was the statesmanship that opened the way for Federal 
leadership while leaving ample scope for the States to do their part. 

~ The Weeks Law has been followed and in a sense superseded by the Clarke=- 
‘McNary Law but its influence and its fruits endure, to the lasting bene- 
fit of the American people and the individual States. 
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President Garfield's father died Sighting a forest fire. 
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THE FIRE SITUATION 


The fire-fund figures for Districts 1, 5, and 6 for the last ten 
days of July showed that District 1 spent $250,000 during the period, 
District 5 $35,800, and District 6 $68,188. The total expenditures in 
all the Districts since July 1 were $736,199, of which District 1 spent 
$425,000, District 5 $138,000, and District 6 $163,488. The expendi- 
tures in the other Districts were comparatively small. The seriousness 
of the situation this year is indicated by 2 comparison with the total 
figures for July, 1925, $201,014, and 1924, $371,471. 


Statistics received from District 1 to July 31 show that 94,460 
acres of National Forest land and 18,700. acres of other lands were burned 
over since July 20. The largest losses on National Forests during this 
period occurred on the Flathead with 32,000 acres, the Kaniksu with 
30,000, the Blackfeet with 15,250, and the Pend Oreille with 11,500. 

For the season the Kaniksu led the list with 50,200 acres, and the strain 
on the fire fighters was intensified by the large number of separate 
fires, 230 in all, 55 of which were Class C. In the first week of August 
high winds approaching gales in some sections caused a large spread of the 
fires on the Pend Oreille, Blackfeet, Flathead, and Kaniksu, and other 
Forests also lost ground. On the Flathead 40,000 acres were burned over 
within a week. The latest report from this District, dated August ll, 
says that although more favorable weather conditions in some sections 
during the last two days had made possible some progress toward con- 
trolling fires considerable spread had been caused by winds on the Pend 
Oreille, on some dXaniksu fires, and on the Collins Creek fire on the 
Clearwater. Fire fighters were being secured at Seattle and east to 
Billings for replacements and to strengthen the forces on the larger fires. 


The summary statement received from District 6 shows that to July 
_31 the area burned over was 99,704 acres, of which 69,699 acres were Na- 
tional Forest lands. Fires during the last ten days of July numbered 184, 
of which 77 were caused by lightning. This District's report for the 
first ten days of August shows that lightning played a smaller part than 
for some time past, 140 of the 183 fires in the period being attributed 
to human agencies, 50 of them smokers’ fires. During the period 29 Class 
C fires started; 45 of these fires were reported as burning inside the 
boundaries of 17 Forests on the District, 9 in Oregon and 8 in Washington, 
One thousand fire fighters were still employed. While weather conditions 
_were somewhat more favorable continued high temperatures and low humidity 
made the situation very acute. Dense smoke had eliminated the lookout 
service and the Supervisors were being urged to put on more emergency 
guards and patrols. : 


A report from District 5 dated August 12 said six fires were burn- 
ing in the District, with areas ranging from 500 to 5,000 acres, but that 
they hoped to have them under control in a day or two. Fire conditions 
were bad in northern California but more favorable in the south. 
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By the end of last week fifteen men had been sent to District 1 
by Districts 2 and 4, Colonel Greeley cut short his visit to District 
6, and upon his arrival in District 1 wired Districts 2 and 4 to send 
ten additional men eache 


WHAT WILL WE DO FOR PENCILS? 
By R. K. Helphenstine, Jr., Washington 


Pencil manufacturers all over the world have for years been de- 
pendent upon our native eastern red cedar (Juniperws virginiana) for 
their supplies of raw material. A recent consular report from Paris, 
France, states, however, that prices of first quality American pencil 
cedar are rapidly becoming prohibitive, and that if conditions do not 
soon improve a substitute wood will have to be found. The wood of the 
Pacific Coast sequoias has been tried, but apparently with little success, 
In France pencils are toe certain extent already being made from bass-~ 
wood and alder, which after being dried is specially treated. It is re- 
ported that although the quality of such pencils cannot compare with pen- 
cils made from even second grade American cedar, a fairly satisfactory 
pencil is produced at a large saving in cost. Basswood and alder can be 
obtained in France at approximately $12 per ton, and after treatment 
would cost about $16. The finished pencil is sold for 10 or 12 frances 
per gross. American cedar, on the other hand, now costs $115 or more a 
ton, and the finished fencils bring 48, 50 and 60 francs per gross, ac- 
cording to quality. 


Although there are no official figures available on the subject, it 
is estimated that the annual consumption in France alone of American pen- 
cil cedar is about 1,000 tons, which is shipped in the form. of both logs 
md slats. 


In connection with ffuture supplies of pencil material it is report- 
ed that England is making considerable progress in developing the cedar 
forests on the slopes of Killimanjaro in Kenya Colony, Africa. Sawmills 
have been built, and although much is yet to be accomplished before quan- 
tity production starts, considerable shipments of Kenya cedar have already 
been made. Pencils of this wood are now being successfully marketed in 
France. The price of Kenya cedar’ (Juniperus procera) is half the cost of 
American cedar and apparently there is but little difference in the fin- 
ished pencils, which sell at about half the cost of those made of raw ma- 
terial imported from the United States. 


One large French pencil mammfacturer predicts that in ten years 
England will not only have ceased buying cedar from the United States but 
will become the main source of supply for pencil wood for all Europe. 
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The supply of a number of our specialty woods such as red cedar, 
dogwood, and persimmon seems to be growing mighty low. Can we compete 
with British East Africa in growing pencil cedar, or when our original 
supply is gone must we turn to the “eversharp” variety or buy them of 


Erp land? Can we be satisfied with incense cedar pencils, or with some 
_ other native substitute? 


IRON TREATMENT FOR POISON IVY 


Ivy poisoning has at last yielded wholly to medical treatment, we 
are assured by Dr. Frank Thone in an illustrated article produced for 
newspapers by Science Service (Washington, D. Cc.) 


"Dr. James B. McNair, 2 scientist at the University of Chicago, 
has put in a number of years investigating poison ivy and its relatives, 
poison oak and poison sumac, and he has both isolated the substance respon- 
sible for the blistering action of these shrubs and proposed adequate reme- 
dies and preventive treatments. 


"He tried mixing it with various solutions to find what would com- 
bine with it to form a neutral, non-—poisonous substance. The best and 
most effective proved to be salts of iron, particularly ferric chloride. 


"Dr. McNair therefore suggests as a means of preventing ivy poison- 
imt the use of a 5 per cent solution of ferric chloride in a half and half 
mixture of alcohol and water, or glycerin and water. If the hands and 
face are bathed freely in this solution either before or immediately after 


one goes into a region known or suspected to contain poison ivy or its kin- 
dred plants, no ill effects can follow. 


"Dr. Faller has acento te a modification of his own, using a strong 
solution of ferrous sulphate in water instead of the ferric chloride in 
water-alcohol. There seems to be no definite strength of solution —- any- 
thing short of saturation will do. Dr. Fuller states that the sulphate 
solution is cheaper bis make than the chloride end that it keeps better, 


"A third and very effective treatment is aumeetedsbn, J. F. Couch, 
chemist of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. He paints ivy—poisoned 
patches of skin with a solution of potassium permanganate, and he states 
that this always gives immediate relief and prevents the spread of the 
trouble. His treatment has the slight disadvantage of turning the skin 
brown, but this effect is instantly removed by washing with a weak solu- 

tion of oxalic acid."--—Literary Digest. 
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MISCHIEF 


Our ae agu Oon teen ed Exhibit has been violently soSadl 400 and 76 
suspect that lumber or cattle barons afe back of the criminal. The follo 
ing dq{spatch has been received from George H. Cook at Philadelphia: 


"A small dog has been hanging about the Transportation Building for 
several days. He is probably 9 stray but is a friendly perp and has been 
petted by watchmen and others. This morning, so the report was given to 
me, he discovered the blue jays in the Forestry exhibit and immediately — 
took after the one on the ground. A Marine policeman saw him and pursued, 
The bird was damaged but not destroyed. One wing is broken and the feath- 
ers ruffed. I have.restored the bird's appearance to a degree and will 
work on it some more tomorrow. The Assistant Chief of the Building put « 
string on the dog and I hope. disposed of hin. I have not seen him since 
noon." 
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WHAT A SHEEP HERDER THINKS ABOUT 
By L. A. Brisbin, D-3 


"Por Dios! Daylight already? It can*t possibly be, I just went & 
bed. Now what's the trouble? That darn dog must be running through the 
band, I have to get these frijoles on to cook, wish I had done it La 4 
night. I am sick of cold tortillas, think I'll make up a new batch at n 
I never saw such wood, couldn't make it burn with a blow torch. Those 
sheep will be to the top of the divide before I can get this coffee made. 
Heavenly days! No water in camp. Well, I have to have it so I may as 
get it right now. I know that this is the worst tortilla that anyone ev 
had to eat and the coffee isn't to be bragged on much. Well, come on pup 
let's get a move on. Wait a mimte, I'll have to get my slicker. I know 
that it will rain or snow, it ores does. The Ranger told me to put out 
my fire. That's all right down in the timber, but above timber line it © 
looks kind of silly to me. I'll put it out theugh, for if I didn't he 
would be sure and come and find it and give me a going over. Well, I'll 
swear! I don't see how sheep could go so far up a hill in half an hour 
_ The Ranger told me that I ought to have camped on that ridge. Wish I 

now. Wonder where that old fool ewe is going with that bunch? ‘This jod 
is going to drive me crazy. Well, Pup we will have to go and get her om 
bring her back. Some climb, but we got around her at last. That olde 
always did make me mad just to look at her. Now where does that old blat 
goat think he is going with that bunch? I would like to know what he 
thinks there is on top of Wheeler's Peak anyway. Suppose I shall have % 
a> and get him back. It's time for them to rest up and I have to make % 
tortillas for dinner. That 91d ditch oven is about broken in two. Wish 
had a new one. # kmew that it would rain and trying to build a fire now 
sure will drive me crazy. Forest Service says to move camp every three 
days or oftener. All right for the range, but tough on the herders. | 
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are those burros? I heard old Jack's bell just a while ago. I'll bet he 
is headed for the timber. Don't blame him much, for rain above timber line 
is no joke. Well look who is here! How do you like it, Ranger? Was just 
going to move camp. You'll get my burros? Fine, I'll pack up while you 
run them in. You'll show me how to throw a.good hitch? Now that is slick. 
Quick too isn’t it? Come on burros, let's get a move on us. Adios, Ranger, 
see you next week. Yes, tthe sheep are looking good, but it’s a tough job. 
No use for you to twist around Jack, you are going to keep that pack on un- 
til night. I believe that I'1l camp on that ridge over there. Wonder why 
it's always up hill in the mountains? Here we are and it’s nearly dark too. 
Sure glad that I brought that wood and water with me. Pretty good I am, 
that Ranger didn't get to tell me to move camp this time. He isn’t much 
better off than I am tho, always out-here alone. Wonder where he will camp 
tonight. I hear some coyotes, pup, suppose we will have to sit up half the 
night and keep them off. Sure tired, I hope the boss brings some salt for 
these sheep tomorrow. I sm about out. Rocks under the bed, but it feels 
good anyway. Pretty soft after all pup, nothing to do until tomorrow.” 
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YOU WIN 


Recently Smith has been an unwelcome visitor around the different 
offices selling membership in the local Fish and Game Association. He 
called upon Bill Nagel at his office, and (Bill being out) left the follow- 
ing note: : 


Dear Bill: Called on you today to sell you a membership in the local 
Fish and Game Association. You not being present to defend yourself, I am 
leaving you a membership card for which you owe. me $1.00. Smith. 


A few days later the following note was received from Bill; 

Dear Glen: Regarding membership in Fish and Game Association, came 
over today to match you to see if I would pay you two Bucks or nothing. 
You being absent, I had to match for both of us, and regret to say that 
you lost. Nagel.--District l. 
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ARIZONA WOOL GROWERS" MEET 
At the fortieth anmual convention of the Arizona Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation held at Flagstaff July 13 and 14 resolutions were passed on the 
following topics of general interest: 


= J 


' They approved the National Forest eameoan, of. the Ce Stanfield 
Gra zing Bill, indicating, however, that ‘its provisions do not in: some in- 
stences go as far as the sheep men’ desire. - ‘The association is opposed to 
the public, domain section of the revised Stanfield Bill and resolved that 
. should this’ section of the Bill become law, they will ask that Arizona be 
exempt as “Wyoming has done. The association went on record S65 endorging 
the continued cooperation with the Biological Survey on the predatory | 
animal control work. It recommended a change ~ in the appropriation, for 
control of sheep diseases pointing out that the present appropriation Ls. 
confined to the control of rabies, and their desire is to have an appro-.. 
priation that can be used for the control of any and all sheep.. diseuses.. 
‘The meeting | recommended a Federal Pure Fabric Law including Federal inspec= 
tion, etc. It recommended a. continuation of the present tariff law as it 
affects the Wool Growers’ products. | It recommended 4 “continuation of the 
cooperation of the Arizona Agricultural College: with the Bureau of Animal 
Industry and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in the Department of . 
Sori culture , to continue the ranch surveys and the furnishing of aavice on 
markets, feed, orderly marketing, Shear uese ON 3e 
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GUARD TRAINING 


One Pemba guard meeting is becoming a common practice in the Cal- 
ifornia District. Three of the southern Forests Held such meetings this 
year. The Angeles held a two-day session at Ross Field, attended by all 
the rangers, guards and lookouts. The Sierra continued its annual get- 
together of guards as heretofore. The Plumas and Lassen held three-day - 
sessions. Anew stunt was tried on both the Lassen and Plumas which proved 
very much worth while. Anactual fire was started on both these Forests. 
On “the Lassen one man was assigned to the job of controlling the fire while 
the rest of the crew acted as official observers. On the Plumas, Supervisor 
Bé&aedict of the Sierra, whowas visiting there, and kanger Kloppenburg 
started a fire which was supposed to have been confined to a quarter acre 
but which spread to 1-9/10 acres before it was put under control by the 
crew assigned to dothiswork. These fires offered an opportunity to drive 
home in a most striking manner the important points brought out in lectures 
and discussions. I1t was amazing to find that the errors, both of omission 
and commission, which have been noted and reported by boards of fire re=- 
view for the last decade, stuck out like sore thumbs in both these experi- 
ments. °° _ 


A little daring,reasonably favorable weather conditions, and ground 
to practice on will make such experiments for guard training a regular 
event, and as one guard said at the conclusion of a hard, gruelling day, 
"By gosh, a fellow sure can learn something at a fire!"-—District 5. 
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PINE SEED SOWER 


About 23,000 square feet of Norway pine seed beds were sowed at 
the Beal Nursery on the Michigan Forest this spring by the use ofa new 
seed sower. The sower was made from an old grein driil ond representiad 
considerable work and ingenuity on the part of planting assistants Turner 
and Johnson. The drill will sow any kind of seed no finer than jack 
pine, and by using various combinations of sprockets any desired ey = 
sowing can be done. The machine runs on the fovr-inch side walis of the 
seed beds, but undoubtediy it could be perfected so that the wheeis could 
run on the ground the same as an ordinary grain drill. 


The machine is rather crude in its present form, but it will grad 
ually be perfected toa point where it can be recummended to other surs- 
eries. It performed a very satisfactory operation on the recanf spring 
sowing. The saving of time is not as big a factor as the proper distribu- 
tion of the seed, which is difficult to secure in hand sowing.--District Qe 
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MODNTATHEGRING CLUBS 
By John D. Guinrie, D-6 


According to the last edition (May, 1926) of the "Bulletin of the 
Associated Mountaineering Clubs of North America,” the North Pacific Dis- 
trict may claim first place as to mumber of such clubs within its area. 


By a liberal assignment to Districts, the list is about as follows: 
Districts 1 and 4 have one each; District 2 has four; Districts 5 and 7, 
seven each; while District’ 6 can claim eleven such ciuts. There are: 
Cascadians of Yakima; Ccoperative-Campers, Seattle; Kiahhane of Port Angeles; 
Mazamas of Portland; Mcuntaineers of Seattle and Tacoma; Mount Baker Ciub 
of Bellingham; Olympians of Hoquiam; Sagebrush and Pine Club of Yakima; 
Spokane Mountaineer Club; Trail Club of Spokane; and Trails Club cf Port- 
land. : 


Though not allied with the Asseciated Mountaineering Clubs, there 
are in D-6 also the Anzgoras of Astoria, Oregon, and the Craters of Medfori, 
Oregcn. We have found these clubs to be good cooperators. 
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THE LOOKOUT TOWER 


Here is an enthralling book — one I wish could be in every ranger 
station ~ Ernest Thompson Seton's "Lives of Game Animals." Volume I deals 
with the Jaguar, the Mountain Lion, and other cats, and the Wolves and 
Fores. 


The book is "scientific" but in addition it is most human and fasci- 
nating. A full hundred pages are devoted to the Gougar, for instance, ty 
his domestic habits, his technique as a hunter, his patience, playtulness, 
courage, and beauty, his relations to man; in fact everything that is 
known about him, fortified by the testimony of hunters, naturalists, and 
plain observers for a century past. 


I am glad that sowise a man as Seton raises his voice against the © 
entire extermination of the Cougar, which he rightly regards as une of the 
most magnificent and beautiful of beasts. Seton berates the Government 
for its systematic campaign of extermination and the hunters who, abso- 
lutely unarmed except for a pack of hounds, a high-power automatic rifle, 
a six-shooter, and a sheath knife, drive this "cowardly" animal into a 
tree and slay it. 


It is interesting that the range of the Cougar north of Mexico now 
coincides pretty wellwiththe Naticnal Forest boundaries of the West. 
Tre Forest Service may ultimately have the say whether or not the campaign 
of extermination against the Cougar is go go on to a finish. Possibly he © 
will be allowed to take his last stand in rugged ccuntry wnere he can do @ 
minimam of destruction to live stock and will even be allotted a small part 
of the deer supply, to which rights of usage and consummate skill as a hunt 
er seem to entitle him. 


Forest Rangers probably have more authentic opinion and fact about 
the Mountain Lion than exists elsewhere in the world. It is a pity to 16s 
it. The BULLETIN will welcome authentic observations on the Lion as well 
-as our other wild friends. 


Seton's book is large, sumptuous, full of the author's splendid 
sketches and photographs — and consequently and wfortunately expensive =~ 
$25 per volume. Vol. I is in the Department Library and is probably avail 
able in first-class public libraries. 
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FIGURES AGAIN 
By Re De Forbes, Southern Forest Experiment Station 


Although the particular cost records of which Mr. Roberts speaks 
in the July 26 issue of the SERVICE BULLETIN have no direct interest 
for the odd fish (there's no accounting for tastes!) who likes re- 
search, his remarks strike a very responsive chord among investigative 
men. Incidentally, his plea for account-keeping is a fine example of 
the scientific spirit - the desire for facts - which the Forester asks 
of us all, whether on a ranger district, at an experiment station, in 4 
supervisor's office, or even in that sanctum sanctorum - the Atlantic 
Building. Mais 


When. Shoemaker earlier gave up the attempt to measure efficiency 
by cost records, he was discouraged by exactly the same sort of aifficul- 
ties that baffle the experiment stations. It is sur job to measure 
things, and then figure out what the measurements really mean. To mow 
what measurements to compare is the test of ary research man, for we all 
know that figures can be made to prove almost anything. Roberts, in our 
opinion, is absolutely right in pointing out that the only valid compar- 
isons are between sets of information in which sll the conditions except 
the one being studied are alike. Arranging one's data so as to eliminate 
all. but one source of difference, cr, as is much more often the only 
feasible plan, making due allowances for other sources of difference, 
is a process by no means easy. Where the variety of conditions is very 
wide, and their relationships’ 2re very hard to "unscramble,"” one must 
content himself with rather generalized conclusions, in silvical investiga- 
tions as in cost accounting. But even generalized conclusions based on 
real measurements are worth all of the hunches, guesses, anes time-honored 
traditions in existence. 


Perhaps an illustration will help. I still remember the vast dis- 
gust with which, some years ago, I crawled around over a fresh burn on 
the Tonto Forest, and answered for the first time all the seemingly use- 
less questions asked by the standard fire report form. Even a background 


of scientific training did not reveal to me what possible good it would 
do to gather that "bunch of junk,” as I heatedly thought of it, and bury 
it under a shroud of dust in the Supervisor's or District office. But 
when Show and Kotok’s bulletin on "Forest Fires in California, 1971-20" 
came along, three years ago, accompanied by a printed request from the 
Big Boss that every Service man read it, I began to get tne idea. What 
Show and Kotok did was to dig up the remains of some 10,000 fires from 
under the aforementioned shroud of dust, and by a careful grouping, 
adding up, and averaging of many, many figures, to give the District 

the most powerful weapon it has ever had for combating férest fires. 
That weapon was Knowledge ~ knowledge of where fires occurred, when they 
occurred, and why they occurred. It was forged of Measurements, and was 
given its keen cutting edge by Scientific Thought. 


There is not a job in the Forest Service that could not be im- 
proved by a study of figures. Incidentally doesn't it 211 go to prove 
that without calling names one way or the other, administration and re=- 
search are, like "The Colonel's lady and Judy O'Grady, ---- sisters under 
the skin?" 


TLARKING 


Discussing the subject of marking and other management matters on 
the Ouachita at the close of his trip, the Forester has said: 


"I also believe it important to further develop the marking ability 
of the entire organization by more instructional marking by groups of For- 
est officers, under the direction of the Supervisor or his timber sale 
officer. I should like to have considered the setting up of a standard 
that every officer in the National Forests who has to do with marking shall 
participate in this instructional group work at least once every year. The 
instructional marking should include a careful check of cut-over areas or 
of marked areas followed by a fresh marking in which the points and prin- 
ciples discussed can be applied. it is also important to carry out more 
completely a recheck of marked areas by the District Ranger or a competent 
Sales officer before the job is called comptete. This can often best be 
done by two or three men marking together with the most experienced one 
acting as the leader and checking the work of the others from time to time. 


"A good deal of investigative work on thinnings needs to be done. 
The Southern Forest Experiment Station douttless cau ond should aid mate- 
rially in developing plans for such investigative projects, as the various 
degrees of thimnings to be tested, etc.; but I feel that it would be very 
desirable to have the local Forest officers, under the leadership of the 
Supervisor and his staff, do most of the work themselves and go right ahe 
with their own experiments and demonstrations. 
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"In connection with group instruction in marking, it would be high- 
ly desirable to give particular attention to thinnings and to mark stands 
for thinning with particular care and close checking to serve as demon- 
‘stration areas. A demonstration of good thimming practice, say one or two 
in each ranger district, at points which the Forest officers and incoming 
men can easily visit and study will be very helpful in developing forest 
management capacity in the whole organization. 


“The Guachita should become one of the most productive and intensive— 
ly handled National Forests in the United States. With its growing capac- 
ity, its valuable species, and its relative accessibility, it presents a, 
wonderful opportunity for the rapid development of real forestry. I wonld 
like to emphasize the idea that, while the experiment stations and other 
agencies will of course help, this promising development must and shonid 
come about largely through the working out, testing, and mastery of its 
technical requirements by the local Forest officers. They are living in 
these woods with an opportunity to study and observe what is taking place 
in the woods every day. The better forests that can be brought about will 
be their forests and better crops of timber that can be grown will be their 
products —°no one else's. They have a wonderful opportunity to carry 
- through an outstanding development in American forestry, put this will re- 
quire a great deal of the spirit of real inquiry end of testing things out. 


“Another desirable line of study would be to determine growth rates 
on cut-over lands. As more of the National Forest is cut-over and its 
stands assume more of a second-growth character, it will be necessary to re- 
vise completely the growth calculations used in. management plan revision. 
Here again, as in the case of thinnings, the sconer we begin to find out 
what we can count upon our forest areas to do, the more rapidly will we 
develop the understanding of the basic technical facts by which future 
management plans and silvicultural practices will be governnd." 


Wie greatly value the Forester's comments and,,feel that we have been 
particularly fortunate in having them. These are gime of the high lights 
in forest management work that we have been striving for, and it is always 
easier to prize agreeable comments, especially when they are in line with 


what we have been striving for-—District 7. 


CANINE HONORS 


Again a dog is accorded honors when, Tuesday, July 27, his barking 
saved the buildings at the Forest Service Experiment Station, near Quin- 
cy, from burning when in some way they cought from a fire in the kitchen 
stove. Tom Gray, keeper of the station, built a fire to cook his supper 
and went at once to the barn. The kitchen caught on fire and made a great 
smoke, whereupon Tom's dog set up a howl which he continued until he at- 
tracted the attention of Tom and his buddie, I. Christensen. The men ex- 
tinguished the fire before it burst through the roof.--Vistrict 5. 


THE FIRE SITUATION 


Information received from the field giving the estimated amounts 
paid from the fire fund indicates that during the first ten days of fugust 
the total expenditures were $468,292, bringing the amount since July 1 to 
51,204,491. Of this total amount the expenditures in Districts 1, 6, and. 
5 were $700,000, $261,658, and $227,000 respectively- 


During the period reported on 120 new fires started in District l, 
of which 20 were Class C; the number of Class C fires burning on August 
13 was 66. The area of National Forest. land burned over during the period 
was 140,000 acres and on other lands 15,000 acres, and for the entire sea~ 
son 320,000 acres of National Forest land and 50,000 other lands. The 
Keniksu Forest heads the list with about 100,000 acres. Other Forests 
Which have lost heavily in acreage burned are the Blackfeet with 60,000 
acres, the Flathead with 54,000, and the Pend Oreille with 40,000. On 
fugust 10, 3,700 fire fighters were under employment in the District. Most 
encouraging news was received from this District on August 18. The fire 
conditions were reported greatly improved throughout the District due to 
cloudy weather ana some precipitation, and more unsettled weather was pre= 
dicted. Men were teing relessed at some points but unless heavy rainfall 
should occur much iins required construction by the present forces. The 
peak of the season, however, was regarded as apparently having passed. 


Since the tatest report from District 6, noted in last week*s BULLE-— 
‘TIN, was received the situation has undoubtedly been greatly helped by 
showers which the weather map shows have occurred in the North Pacific 
States. . 
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COLOR AS AN INDICATION OF INFESTATION IN YELLOW PINE FORESTS 
By W. D. Edmonston, Consulting Entomologist, D=4 


A forest entomologist in viewing a body of yellow pine for the first 
time depends to a great extent upon his knowledge of color. Any change in © 
the color of the foliage from normal green at once attracts his attention, 
Color is one of the most useful attributes in the location of infested 
trees. In a preliminary insect survey of extensive areas it is chiefly 
depended upon to supply the necessary data on which plans for intensive sur- 
veys are based. In a mountainous country where from points of vantage dis— 
tant timbered areas can be viewed and discolored trees readily noted, it is” 
possible, by noting the various colors of the foliage, to arrive at conclu= 


Sions as to an increase or decrease of an infestation as well as an estimate 
of the yearly loss. 


Yellow pine which is attacked by Dendroctomus ponderosae in August 
rarely if ever shows any change in the color of the foliage until the fol- 
lowing year. During the past season on the Kaibab National Forest, Arizona, 
a large series of infested yellow pine trees were closely observed and 
changes in the color of the foliage were recorded as they occurred. 


Twenty infested trees with an average diameter of 25 inches in eight 
group infestations located at varying distances on a mile strip were con- 
stantly under observation. Every three or four days the color of the foli- 
age was noted and compared with that of the trees in the group. The trees 
were attacked during August 1924 and the records covered the period from 
May 1 to September 19, 1925. The foliage of all infested trees remained _ 
green up to May 10. Onthe llth only a few had faded. This fading was more 
marked after a tree had been felled, when it was found that there was a de- 
perture from the normal green color and that the leaves were a grayish green 
and dry. On the 18th a slight yellowing of a few trees was recorded. On the 
22nd nearly all trees had faded and from the 24th to 27th they had a decided 
yellowish tinge. On June 15 all the trees were a decided yellow, on the 22nd 
a few were slightly sorrel. From July 16 to 23rd all were decidedly sorrel 
in color and on the 30th a few mere beginning to turn reddish» The line of 
demarcation between yellow and sorrel is difficult to assign to a specific 
date. However, a noticeable change from yellow to sorrel was recorded after 
the end of June and all the trees could be classed as sorrel after the end of 
July. From August 12th to 20th most of the sorrel colored trees were decid- 
edly reddish and from then on until the middle of September all the trees 
could be classed as Red Tops. 


There are always a few trees which hold their green color well into 
July. After the first rains in July these trees change color very rapidly - 
sometimes within a few days. It is evident on reviewing the notes that on 
June 15 a marked change has taken place in 95% of the infested trees, the 
predominating color being yellow, but not a deep yellow. This sorrel or deep 
yellow comes a month later at which time a slight reddish tinge can be ob— 
served. This is the beginning of the Red Top stage which predominates at the 
enc of August. 


It would appear that the period June 15th to July Zlst is the logical 


time for field examinations if color of the foliage is to be considered as 
the basis upon which the location and amount of infestation is judged. 


"DEAD HORSES" 
By L- T. Mahurin, Washington 


"Dead Horses" seems an uninteresting subject, yet in the language of 
the story-teller “thereby hangs a tale." 
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Those who review various and sundry claims from Forest officers 
covering losses of horses, livestock, and equipment of all kinds have come 
to designate or refer to all such See as “Dead Horse” claims. Just why 
a Claim for a wrecked flivver, a lost saddle, or. damaged wagon should be 
called a "Dead Horse” claim, along with the really and truly dead horse, may 
seem strange. Legend now has it that this came about because it was recog- 


nized that “2ll these claims have one point in common with the horse — < 
all have a tale attached to ect 


The tales concerning these various -“aecidents and losses are varied, 
interesting, end viewed with sympathy. There is, the too frequent case of 
Old Dobbin who has seen fit to stick his head: through a conveniently left— 
open barn window and obtain a first-class feed of poisoned oats that were 
-supplied the Ranger by the B¥aE ogical Survey for extermination of rodents. 
Or Dobbin may choose to use his intelligence to -flip open with his nose an 
_insecurely fastened door and thus reach the wherewith to commit suicide. 
Then there is the case, which has also been repeated, of losses of cattle 
which died as a result of eating T.N.T. ix dynamite that had been cached 
along a Forest Service road project or left accessible to livestock. 


In many of these "Dead Repenatl cases; ee the accidents have occurre 
the means by which they could have been prevented are go obvious as to make 
difficult to sustain them as els ims Benne free from negligence. 

“Aside from the loss of ieyeistoielts this tale has point in that these 
‘Claims are costing the Government over ba, 000 anmally.. It is believed that 
with the above information any Forest officer can write the DIOSr moral ot 
the end nonee 


TRY HONEY AND ALMOND CREAM 


Forest Ranger W. J. Pinson has sprung a new one on this office, stat 
the New Mexico Game and Fish Bulletin. He submits a recommendation that a 
portion of the Santa Fe River be closed to fishing, and backs up his plea 
with the reason that the undersized fish have been hauled out of the water 
so often that they are getting al1 sunburned: The Commission will decide 
as to the closure, but we hasten to advise W. J. that. this Department draw 
the line at honoring requisitions for cold cream to restore the pristine 
complexions of the trout.--District 3. 
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ANOTHER MUNICIPALITY PRACTICING SILVICULTURE 
By Thornton T. Munger, Pacific Northwest For. Exp. Sta. 


With Dean Winkenwerder of the University of Washington Forest Schot 
as consultant, nd Allen Thompson as resident forester, the City of Seatt 
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is beginning to do things silviculturally on the watershed of Cedar River 
Which is the source of its municipal water supply and part of its hydro- 
electric supply. 


In this watershed of 90,000 acres the city owns about 40,000 acres 
and the rest is divided amongz the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, ieyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, ‘the State of Washington, and the Snoqualmie National 
Forest. Thirty-seven thousand acres have already been cut over and a Logg iis 
company on a long-time contract with the city is to cut 40,000,000 feet an- 
nually. Until this year nothing has been done to secure the reforeste tion 
of the logged lands, other than the fire preventive measures required by law. 
Severe fires in both 1922 and 1923 ran over a great area on which the slash 
had already been burned 2 time or two, leaving a large area very mach devas- 
tated. Some of the very oldest cut-overs escaped these later fires and have 
a pretty fair growth of saplings. 


Dean Winkenwerder was called in by the city last year. He asked for 
730,000 for the first year's forestry work and told them how he was going to 
oe it, got the money and the first work is now under way. y 


This is what they are doing: 


1. Falling the snzgs on the older cut-overs. It is costing about 
20 cents per snag where the average tree is about 24 inches in 
diameter. 


2. Building trails and telephone lines into the less accessible 
parts of the watershed, to better the existing cooperative pro- 
tection. 


3. Building some narrow fire lines slong strategic routes in the 
logged-off country. 


4, Establishing a nursery of 750,000 output in order to plant 
1,000 acres 2year of the devastated land where there is little 
hope of prompt or satisfactory natural reseeding- 


Se Classifying the logged-off land to decide what will reforest 
of its own accord and what needs artificial help. 


6. Tightening up onthe supervision of the logging overation to 


see that the company cuts snags currently, burns its slashings 
promptly and takes every kmown precaution against fires. 


--—---—}{----~~-- 
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goats, 17,000; mountain sheep, 12,000---District 6- 


GATE ESTIMATES 


According to the 1925 estimates there. are about 59,000 head of deer 
in the fourteen Netional- Forests of Oregon, and over 22,500 in the eight 
Neiiional Forests of Washington; a total of approximately 81500 for the two 
States. 


“Elk rank second with over 12,000: head, 8,500 being credited to the 
Neé&ional Forests of Washington ‘and 3,900 to the National Forests of Oregon. 
Next come black bear, with 5,600 for Oregon and 5,700 for Washington, or a 
total of 11,300 ‘for the National Forests of the two States. The report 
shows 2,000 mowmtain goats in Washington, but none in Oregon. some 80 
mountain sheep are listed about equally divided between the two States. 
About 30 antelope are given for Oregon; while 50 caribou and 15 griazly be 
are reported on the National Forests of Washington. These figures relate 
only to the National Forest sreas of some 25 million acres in the two State 


The summarized estiniatés for all the National Forests of the United — 
States show: deer, 605,900; elk, 72,000; antelope, 7,500; black or brown @ 
bear, 46,200; grizzly bear, 5,600; caribou, 140; moose, 6,000; mountain 
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HUMIDITY AND FOREST FIRES IN SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA 
By M. Le Merritt, D-8 


With an average annuel rainfall of 80 inches at Juneau, Alaska, and 
with June, the driest month of the year, showering 3.85 inches on the just 
and unjust alike, one would naturally look for umbrellas, rubber boots, and” 
wet feet rather than for low humidity and forest fires. But June of 1926 
was"unusual" and we had both. The fires covered 500 and 200 acres respec= | 
tively and they burned’ fast and produced lots of smoke. . 


The spring had been exceptionally early and warm. Heavy rains had 
fallen during three of the first five deys of Jane, followed by dry and 
clear or nearly clear weather from the Sth to-the 25th. For all of this 
period an east or "near east” wind blew from the high dry interior to sea | 
level at Juneau. Just as it does in District 6 this dried out surface vege= 
tation and at noon of the 15th humidity was down to 33, he next day it was. 
about the same ond that afternoon (the 16th)-.a fire started. The follow= 
ing day humidity dropped to 29 at 8 2. m., 26 at noon and 29 at 8 p-m., 
and the fire spread itself over about 500 acres. That night it was con- | 
trolled and held thereafter. Humidity on the 18th, however, was 27, 26, and 
29 at 9 a. m., noon and 2 p. m, and that afternoon (the 18th), another fire 
started about 7 miles fromthe first. This burned about 200 acres in 3 or 
hours. Prompt action suppressed it the same night. 


ui 


The rate of burning was, however, extremely rapid and the smoke and 
air gave all the old-timers just the same uneasy feeling they used to have 
in the States, a feeling usually lulled to rest by the dlaska drizzle. It 
seemed entirely out of place to walk through « burned-over area, see trees 
and saplings all crown-fired and killed, and yet get your feet wet in the 
wet spots below the burned-over surface. I burned a big hole in one of my 
socks that night trying to dry them out. These same wet spots, however, 
helped tremendously in extinguishing the fire which couldn't very well be 
trenched in the standard way. So we had to use our wits, fingers, and lots 
of water and chopping to put out the fire. No one seemed to know just how 
far down it was to mineral soil in most places - too far, probably. 


It looks to us as though a period of three days with a humidity in 
the low 30's if preceded by 10 days or more without rain and accompanied by 
easterly winds is dangerous. ! 


DISTRICT 4 MEN FOR FIRE DUTY DISTRICT 1 


On August 9 another call for six D-4 officers for overhead fire work 
in District 1 was received. To fill this order the following men were sent; 
Mace - Cache; Buchenroth — Teton; Cox ~ Manti; Larson - Uinta; McKee - Wyom- 
ing; and Garner - Wasatch. Later in the day Forester Greeley wired from Sand 
Point, Idaho, to increase the previous order for men from six to ten, six 
of them to go to Spokane and four to Missoula. Supervisor Humphrey from the 
Manti, Assistant District Forester Woods and Morse and Supervisor Shepard 
from the Wasatch left inresponse to this request. On august 13 another 
telegram from the District Forester at llissoula requested four additional 
experienced Forest officers from District 4 to strengthen the fire forces in 
the northern Idaho country. 


Those who had already gone to District 1 for fire duty from District 
4 previous to the above requests are Rice-Cache; Stock-Minidoka; Folster- 
Pishlake; Strong-Caribou; Olsen-Fishlake; dAlbano-Wyoming; Brackett-Humboldt 
and Smith-Wasatch.--District 4. 
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D-1 CLOSES FORESTS 


An order closing the Kaniksu, Pend Oreille, Coeur d'Alene, Kootenai , 
Blackfeet, Flathead, 2nd Lolo National Forests to all forms of entry without 
“permit has been issued by District Forester Morrell. The forest -fire sitna- 
tion has reached such a serious state thet drastic action has become neces- 
“Sary both for the preservation of the forests and the safety of the public. 


sig. 


Decision to extend the closing order was reached as a result of 

consultation between Mr. Morrell and Colonel Greeley, who came to the ~ 
District on account of the serious fire emergency existing here. While 
certain Forests and portions of others have already been closed to smok- 
ing or canding, or both, this is the first order closing whole Forests to 
all forms of entry. Many large fires are burning uncontrolled in the For- 
ests affected, and the presence of the public is unwarranted until the 
situation changes. i 


The Forest Service is fighting with all the men and means .available, 
but in the face of the hot , windy weather and lack of precipitation, has 
not been able to gain cortrol of the fires. We cannot afford to take 
chances on the additionai fires which might result from recreationists, 
berry pickers, and the like, and cannot be responsible for their safety, 
should high winds ensue,.--District l. 


PAI: BUNYON'S SON? 
By W. J. Brokenshire, Mono 


In the early 80's inthe Pine Grove region of N2vada a tibia bone of 
a prehistoric man was unearthed by Alzie Shields, a prospector now de- 
censed. The bone was said to be approximately three feet long from knee 
to ankle with a width of approximately twelve inches at the knee cap. 


Edward Raycraft, who was driving a stage at that time, brought the 
bone into Carson Where it was put on display in the Carson public library. 
The doctors in Carson ‘i thhat time examined the bone and made the state- . 
ment that it was the ti »ia bone of a human, who judging from the size of the 
bone, was at least eighteen feet in height. Footprints in sandstone of a 
large prehistoric race are on display in Carson, but I believe that Shields 
was the first to disccver a part of a skeleton. 


Raycraft and Shields declined several offers for the bone, but it 
was loaned to a would-te curator and has never been seen since. Raycraft 
has secured amen of the location of the find and is going to search for 
the remainder of the skeleton. 
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BUSTER KEATON AS A FIRE FIGHTER 
. By John D. Guthrie, D-6 


One B. Keaton in July was making a big Civil War movie out from 4 
Cottage Grove, Ore. The movie is called "The General." A train, or at 
least an engine, was used. It was a wood burner-1862 model- in fact wag one 
Which the Forest Service had absolutely refused to allow to be used on the ; 
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Anderson & Middleton sale on the Umpqua. This old relic was said to be a 
regular fire-spreader, which was proven when Buster had it out "on loca+ 
tion" on July 19 ~- that hot Sunday. it done its stuff ~ and "General" 

B. Keaton and his Blue and Gray armies - several hendred strong — had to 
turn into fire fighters, using their Civil War coats, or anything, to beat 
out the flames. How some of our real fire fighters would have enjoyed see- 
ing these movie folks et work about that time! 


The Portland Telegram had this to say about Buster's real fight:- 

“Buster Keaton's frozen face was thawed out before the flames of a 
forest fire, started by sparks from his ancient locomotive. At least, he 
Pele ia See ot to undo the mischief he had done, and Buster in B.V-D's ot 
the head of a united army of the Blue and Gray should have made a fiim of 


historic interest. We trust the cameramen were on the job." 
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‘WASHING s00N 3 YOLES 


ee eons Closed to Smoking. The entire areas of the angeles, 

l, Klamath, San Bernardino, Santa Barbara, Sequoia, Shasta, Sierra, 

and $ Stanislaus Porests have been closed:to smoking except at camps or places 
pate" tion. They have also been closed to public use except under per- 

mi . ’ 


One Hundred = —ponsane Persons See seve Service Slides During Year. That 
people everywher are interested in fore Stry is evidenced - by bine a! Te use 


of Service ee, slides during the vear closed June 30, 1926. Slides cir- 
Culated from the Washington office. were shown in 30 States and the District 
of Columbia to more than 100,000 persons, most of whom were é¢hildren or 
young people in elementary or high SE oor. or students in normal schools 

or colleges preparing to teach, 


Requests for the use of the Service's special lantern slide sets came 
in from all States east of the Mississippi, with the exception of Rhode 
Island and five of the Southern States. The Lake States and the Middle West 
aske d for large numbers of slides and several sets went as far Vest as New 
Mexico and Arizona and as far north as South Dakotes. 


Pittsburgh headed the cities in the use of material ia pablic schools; 
more than 18,000 students saw the slides as a par? of their rvsvular curric- 
Eo - this might be expected in Pennsylvania. The New Jersey Stese Juseum, 
as Trenton, maintains an extensive slide service ani Last year reported 
that the forestry slides were extremely popular and that they were viewed 
by something over 21 3000 persons. Mr. F. &. Heald, ou for agra cult 


Bet 4g mura 
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facher Training, amt erst, Mass., in continuance of his aston of routing 
Forest Service slides to agriceltural schocls and éeparvmeuts, brought the 


3 
ey of forestry and the work of the Forest Service to the abterntiion of 
© than 1,500 young people who are in a peculiarly good posi 


os 


th ition to preach 
© Bospel sf gtowing timber as a crop. 
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In addition to regularly organized educational institutions, there 
were many other users of material, such as lumber companies keenly «live tc 
the value of teaching their employees and the population in and near their 
holdings the need for care with fire in the woods, women"s clubs, business 
men's blubs, churches, and Boy Scout and other camps. Camps, in fact, 
were important users of our special lantern slide sets. 


It is a significant fact that young people all over the country, 
those who have the training of youth are learning something of forestry- 
The coming generation cannot reach manhood without getting in school or 
camp a pretty clear idea of what forestry is, how great is the need for it 
anf what the United States Forest Service is doing.--B.G.G. 
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Leaves the Service. Arncid C. Shaw, Assistant in the Office of Management 
Eastern District, has resigned to become Field Secretary of Smoky Mountain 
Incorporated, of North Carolina. Mr. Shaw's new job will involve the exam 
ination, valuation, and purchase of land in North Carolina for the propose 
Smoky Mountain National Park. 


Bir. Shaw's ‘going is a distinct loss to the Eastern District. Neve) 
_theless his long experience in National Forest acquisition has eminently 
fitted him for the new work and it must be admitted that the Park Commissl 
found the right man for the job. ; 


SOME NEW TECHNIQUE 


Washington, July 28.-------- Responding to a request from the Fores 
Service, the War Department today telegraphed the quartermaster intermedi 
ate depot at Chicago to ship at once 5,000 army blankets for use in beat- 
ing out forest fires along the Canadian border in Montana.--Spokane Chron 
iéic, July 28. °°" 
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By Will Cy Barnes, ‘Washington eu 


“3 ¥or several years past many Forest Supervisors in the Rocky Mountain 
region ‘and the North Pacific Coast country have’ been reporting increasing | |’ 
numbers of wild. pigeons which most of the’ Supervisors refer to as" band-"" "7 7 
tailed" pigeons... Several of them, however, express the belief that these a 
are the supposedly —— ‘passenger pig geons, which ain some way” have “come 
+o life again. — ee 


In order to get the matter straight the question was referred to the 
Biological Survey for their opinion as to whether or not these could possi- 
bly be the passenger pigeon. In their opinion these are the "band-tailed" 
or "white-tailed" pigeon Columba fasciata, a bird which is found fren 
western Canada, all over the Rocky Mountain region, as far east as western 
Texas, and south to Nicaragua and Central ee 


Dr. Shufeldt, who is an authority on these birds, states (American 
Forestry Magazine, Oct «: 1922} that they are frequently mistaken for the. 
passenger pigeon. They are a large bird, Dr. Shufeldt says, and‘can be’ 
recognized easily by two distinguishing marks, the first being the: tail, 
which has:a wide black baiid extending clear acfoss the tail feathersi The. 
tail is square and not sharp-pointed as -in’the passenger pigeon: The’ ae 
ond definite method of identifying this ‘bird is a white collar, about - 
inch wide, on the back of and extending %/3. of the way areund the nooks’ 
- ool of BBs the bird is au known os Bas ee ees Cee 

; Dopey: aaleta ve eis ice 

‘The Or nnee is dridescent: or’ ibrompy stl eee on the sides of ie 
the. neck, which: span ane, he: use with ihe cana DBEORES! 

The ands yatta) build ; a aabie frail, ‘shiftless nest, sometimes on the.» 
ground but in. the majority of instances Ain: bushes or trees. Ordinarily if 
they lay but.onme! white, shiny,’ egg, although’ otcasionally two eggs are 
found in a nest. 
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This is undoubtedly the bird which is now appearing in such large 
numbers on many of our western Forests. It has probably come back be- 
cause of protective legislation in the majority of the western States. 


The Biological Survey is greatly interested in this increase in 
band tails, and we will be glad to have every Supervisor on wnose Forest 
they appear make a brief report on them in his 1926 gatie report. 


"Mule Tail’ Deer.--A number of Supervisors seem to have discovered an 
entirely new kind of deer whicn they are calling "Mule Tail Deer" in their 
annual game reports. Undoubtedly they refer to the common "mule deer," 

So called because of their unusually iarge, mulelike ears. In the South- 
west and O]d Mexico where they are very common the natives call them "Venado 
Burro," literally "burro deer.'' Their proper name is Mule deer. 


These are the largest of our western deer and can be told easily by 
their large upstanding ears, but also by the "White Pillow" which each car- 
ries behind him. This white spot is very like the white spot on the rumps 
of antelope, but the deer has not the peculiar power of erecting the stiff 
white hairs in this white patch that the antelope has when scared or ex- 
cited. in the mule deer the white spot is shield-shaped and about eight 
inches across the upper part next the tail. The tail of these animals is 
also pure white with a tiny tip of black at the extreme lower end. With 
these points in mind no one can be at a loss to properly identify the Mule 
deer. 


SHARP UPWARD TREND IN TIMBER BUSINESS 
By Harry Irion, Washington 


In receipts, amount cut, and contract value of cut the timber busi-. 
ness transacted on the National Forests during the year ending June 30, . 
1926, surpassed in’a notable degree the previous high mark established dur-_ 
ing the fiscal year 1924. Specifically the 1926 figures show a gain of 10.7 
per cent in timber receipts when compared with those for 1924; approximate- 
ly 9 per cent increase in the contract value of timber cut; and 4.3 per cent 
in amount cut. The gain in 1926 over’ 1925 is even more impressive, being 
14.5 per cent in timber receipts, 19.9 in contract value of cut, and 16.7 
per cent in amount cut. District 5 shows the largest increase over the pre- 
ceding year in timber receipts but is $8,104 short of its 1924 mark. Dis- 
tricts 1 and 6 continue to turn in substantial increases in timber receipts, 
the former beating its next highest year by 17.2 per cent and the latter by 
14.5 per cent. The first and fourth quarters of 1926 with timber receipts 
of $1,101,579 and $1,043,468, respectively, outstrip any previous quarter 
in this respect, and for the first time exceed the million dollar mark. . __ , 


ape. 


Last year sixteen Forests turned in timber receipts of more than 


a very narrow margin. ~ 
oa tae Wal loves,” . 
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record for a single Forest. 


$50,009 each, and in: the big year of 1924 there were seventeen. 
‘tops them all with ninéteen such Forests, 10 of which’ exceeded $100, 000 
each, four $200,000 each, and that great revenue producer -the Coeur da’ Alene 
fell ‘short of.the- $500, 000 mark Dy only $916, thus establishing | a new high 
Of the 1925-select group only the Coconino 

and ‘Gascade failed to get over the line in 1926, the former losing out by 
‘The newcomers are the Pend Oreille, Shasta, Sierra, 


But 1926. 


= he following’ $abies give a more detailed and complete summary of the 
1926- timber business. 


‘Table 1.--Amount and contract value of tigber cut under commercial 
and: cost sales, arid receipts from timber sales and timber settlement 
during fiscal year ending June 30, 1926. 


Receipts from Timber 


oe Ame Gat 2: Comedenr 
District, :. __M feet B. Ih Vaillue 3 Sales and Settlement 
| oS TAL OMT 2 $647,427 | $599,876 
ee 128,927 > 381,001 364,615 - 
ete : 50,025 - 111,316 125,756 © 
a 78,569 161,090 150,965 
5 oe 291,850 857,150 913,575 
| 6: Cine ey ery eae 891,546... 878,105 ~ 
| ee AG 6RG oS 221,304 — 226,465 (a) 
| Semester 
. oe a F 
Motel == - 1,192,527 Po S7OLoresehee | $5 7552 088 
_ Increase ie aa 4 wena | 
over 1925 170,638 $418,431 


(a) Includes $18,576 from turpentine sales 


Table 2.—Per cent of increase or decrease in timber receipts and 
eut during fiscal year 1926 as compared with fiscal year | 19254 


a ee I hs 
4 - Per Cent of Gain or > Per Gent of Gain or 
| District __—_—siLoss in Timber Receipts; ‘Loss in Timber Cut 
BR a: rao). tues, megs td a 116s : 
Papetidhs ait cack. gir Deter ETO a a 
3 : Ge eee Pen ee ee 20S 
4 Pie ae er) SR genet eh OS" ee hea eg 8 2 
5 cso yh plein: “TESS ic see es eet Wie ATS 
pe 3 Vee alot). Lone fa unt ake 5G, 2 
7 emptied Sah Ged ‘ = ghlene 
a ee Se Ae 
) All pastricts 2 14.3 : see = 16.7 
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fable 3.——-Forests with timber receipts in excess of $50,000 


during fiscal year 1926, amd the peacine timber. ‘révenue-producing 
Forests in- Districts. D wee Mn Ce FE 


“Timber od asain - => 


District (Os ee “Receipts ' Gutl . ,) Contract 


"Mba. fte ne - Value 


-: $999,082. ~~ ~~ 39,004 


1 Coeur -d’ Alene go14,117 
. Kaniksu . 138,563 Si, 980 1 7- 148 ,566 
Pend Oreille 50,501 12,476 25,410 
2 BaPnGy <y aac 5) gis - 84,817 = 195352 5 85,487 © 
Medicine Bow 61,157 28,648 - 75,847 
3 Coconino 46,721 13,774 30,757 
4 Boise ~~ 30;110 19,219 40,945 
5 Lassen 280,510 . 74,372 “257,142 
Plumas 175,391 56,301 163,085 
Shasta 53,975 15,596 49,484 
Sierra 114,488 29,744 79,702 — 
Stanislaus -’ 235,194 66,181 242,274 
6 Crater 208,139 | 64,525 _ 215,968 
Deschutes 102,013. : 28,729 95,565 
Olympic 110,557. 71,170 108,710 
Santiam 61,851. - 33,517 58,258 
Snoqualmie 109,430 65,268 ~ —- 116,052 
Wad tne get ode 56,621 . 21,943 - 50,500 
Whitman ; : 89,278 $1,352 92,685 
7 Ouachita = 90, 382 14,711 “208,225 
8 Tongass __ 84,781 :  _ 52,628 ___90,,704 
Total 2 $2. a0Sa%bd" = $810,254 - He ,449,520 
So al inet : 
Per cent of Total fo, Sey: goonies oh 
for all Forests: : BO ee 68 72.7 


FIRE SLOGAN ON TENT DOOR FLAPS 


The National Board of Directors of the National Tent & Awning Manu- 
facturers Association, at their recent semi-annual meeting in St. Paul, Minn., 
approved a suggestion by Assistant District Forester W. 1. Hutchinson that 
all tent manufacturers stencil on the door flap of their tents the Slogan 
"Help Prevent Fires - It Pays." This recommendation of the Board of 
Directors will be presented to the trade at the National Convention to be 
held October 25, and all members of the Association urged to cooperate. 
Hutchinson's idea is that a slogan thus placed will forcefully call the 
attention of all recreationists to the necessity of care with fire, not only 
when in camp. but ewery. time they fasten or unfasten the tent-door flap.— y 
District 5. 


A ‘RANGER'S WIFE, TALKS TALKS | 
By Mrs. Albert Yochelson, Ded 


A Ranger" s Wife Talks: 
Some body has said that af ‘the practicality had been considered, 
the great events of this world would never have been accomplished. 


This has often recurred to me when i made a resume ‘of all that being 
a Ranger's wife entails. I feel sure that ‘other Ranger wives have often 
experienced the same mental analysis of its worthiness in so far as its 
practical side.is concerned and its material. compensation. - Not that we — 
should have-reconsidered our choice of husbands. - rather that they should 
have reconsidered their choice of a job. However my analysis of the posi- 
tiom has-always made me exceedi me ly thankful I was not Dracet | 


I was grossly ignorant of a cesar 's work and of Rangers poner? 

speaking, previous to and upon entering my new sphere as a Ranger's wife. 
Surely, I kmew him-as a romantic figure, who poses for eastern tourists 
| on his sleek black horse dressed immaculately in a "'take your eye costume" 

eulogized as "Guardian of the Forests." I did not know him as 1 have come 
to know him, a frightful aspect appearing after aes out on a two weeks’ 
fire with a two weeks’ growth of beard and whiskers; with a faithful, though 
mot at all handsome horse, that responds to a strange assortment of en- 
dearing (?) words. I have come to know him as the "Guardian of the Forests" 
| in a much-broader sense. He guards its ranges from trespassing sheep and 
cattle as well as from fire. I have found him to be still a figure of ro-. 


mance if. one can BEET TOMANCe, even es the hard stern te ae are 
exposed. ~ ‘ 


I do not believe there is. any work in which man: and wife. cam more 
truly work. side by. side as comrades than in forestry, especially in the 
status of Ranger. Though my ignorance: of the true nature of the work was: 
» astounding, I soon beeame exceedingly familiar with it: froma technical, - 

idealistic, practical and cussing standpoit..In my close association with 
it I could not do otherwise. Cn every possible opportunity I accompanied. 
my husband on field ure “PS. though I wish to state emphatically never on 4 
fire. - Se SI aN an 


After a fire was reported, and immediate preparations were being made 
to go to.it, I-made myself as inconspicuots as: possible. “I did-not even 
| dare-proffer my services.after the time I attempted-to pack some things for 
| wy husband and put-in his pajamas. Right here I learned the importance of 
haste, of a light pack, and of taking only the very necessary items. 


When reports called for attention :I even tried my fingers on the 
old stand-by, the Oliver typewriter. 1 suppose because it responds so mag--— 
| nanimously to the often unsympathetic touch of the ranger (it being very 
| strong) it is accorded the position of favorite. 1 experienced cousider- 
| able difficulty learning a Ranger's diction. His language is hardly euphu- 
} istic. He is not partial generally to words of many syllables and I found 
Sears Roebuck catalogue considered by some undisputed authority. 


ab 


On my extended field trips with my husband I learned to bear with 
Spartan courage aching bones, after a horseback ride of thirty miles, a 
burning skin, and parched lips. Vanity died a matural death in the face 
of the indescribable charm of the wild, so that freckles and sunburn re- 
ceived no notice; I found I could: subsist admirably upon pork and beans 
and "Ranger's Delight, vod dish reeking of the mystery of the Orient. How- 
ever, when one becomes more familiar with it hé finds it to be eggs as a 
background combined with cheese, onions, a generous dash of pepper and any 
other scraps.that may be utilized success fully or otherwise. These are 
traditional Ranger’ S. dishes, from which I can gather, ‘and anyone who cannot 
like them has lacking an.essential taste needed -in the Service. I mastéred 
the art of throwing the diamond. hitch, though Sambo just would not obey‘ when- 
spoken | to decently... He Was a “Ranger' s “horse and SPeSPepise agroneate a 7 


I never eoonted) stock. Mathematics always made my head See so: 7m 
while my husband counted them I sat by, watching BillxJones size a the Fanger 
Bie Ge) how many more: he could turn out on the -range- : ; es 


Thus* through’ “my close association: with my paoeead and his Wor Ky. my . 
knowledge expanded and with the expansion grew the: ideal and love of it. 
At firs{ it did not mean this tomes I had to accept the work to get my. 
man and I accepted it as ‘Something inevitable. Now that acceptance is a 
God-given’ ideal. eo te iets Pek iS 


‘So many of my friends and my family have asked me, "What is the work 
of the Ranger?" -I cannot- specifically answer that question for all. of my 
contact and association’ with the’ work. I:wonder if anyone can. Refore 1 “77 
married into the: family, meaning the Service, one kindly, gruff old stock- 
man characterized it to me as "A good job for a lazy man." How I wish he. 
might change jobs with the Ranger! He would find he had to be diplomat, 
lawyer, mechanic, preacher, doctor, and goat, besides being a Forest Ranger; 
he had to possess a fair knowledge of all the arts under the sun; to bear 7 
stoically all the complaints of the permittees, and the. usually justifiable’ . 
upbraidings of his superiors for certain work not being accomplished, though: 
how a dozen tasks are to bé done at: once. has never satisfactorily been:: *° 
solved.* Yes, the fees can push Job yee off the stage. 


Humbly, though staunch in my eaiGE, a sages like to give my view- -_- 
peint of the Service, as men and what it means pee Me 


The Seivice embodies facataem toy eity. and brotherhood all tending - 
toward a noble and lasting work, the conservation and proper distribution of © 
our natural resources. The men individually are of the highest type cf man- 
hoed and moral stamina. They could- not be otherwise.. Nature leaves her 
clean indelible mark of character on them. They are men of tried and test- 
ed strength, -the weaklings are soon weeded--out and lost after the stern 
realities and dull: routine appear. They are men who are idealists, who see. . 
that through their work they are phere the ie ts) that mark us as” - 
great nation. — - 

It means to me aii ed pride these: words can convey, "Ty ama forester's 
wife." Se eG Sk 4s — 
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MORE ABOUT PICTURE TAKING 
by We Me. sues. AbsarcKa 


. Mr. ‘Shipp’s "Look, World" article in the Tae 26 issue of the SERV- 
ICE BULIETIN brings out some reinarkable facts about the picture collection. 
A person wonders what there is left*“to photograph after 200,000 pictures 
have OSES MELGIE ¢ 


aa in. ‘individual's - record‘ may She of ‘interest ‘to ‘theBELLETIN readers. 
My personal collection of negatives: ‘iumbe rs alittle over 300 and cost 
justr-about. 2 dollar: each. Ali-of these were taken before the war. The 
Service: was allowed ‘to. high-grade this collection in 1919 and gleaned 
therefpym some thirty negatives for their collection. Since the war the 
Service: has. paid the photographic bill and I have sent in 216 negatices, - 
only: about: a dozen of which were unsuited for the District collection. 
My practice is to have: ail- films developed locally and then send to Wash— 
ington only the good negatives. These 216 negatives have cost the Service 
about 15 cents each,: which is the average cost of the 200,000 in the Wash- 
ington collection. The low cost of 15 cents each for 200,000 negatives 
is remarkable, and if half of these were discarded bringing the cost of the 
balance up to 30-cents each it would-not'be too much for good negatives. 


The pocket camera is to a ground glass camera just what 4 Forest 
Service compass is to a transit. It is a hit and miss affair, with an awful 
lot of misses. I for one have been willing for the past four years to lay 
aside the 3A Special for one of the heavier cameras but the old cameras 
Seemed to have vanished into thin air. Of course, for all back packing 
purposes the 3A Special cannot be excelled. I would surely not want to 
contract to carry the old equipment on my back for a Long snowshoe trip 
Viewing game conditions. 


Jib : 
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THE FIRE SITUATION 


Three days of rain in District 6 and the western part of District 1 
last week greatly relieved the fire situation there. A report received 
from District 1 says that approximately one inch of rain fell in the three 
days and that all the fires are under control. The information from Dis-— 


trict 6 is that the rains were quite general and that conditions are now 
very good. 
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KOTOK, DIRECTOR Set NOeN FOREST. -EXPERIMENT STATION 


Edward I. Kotok, for 15 years an ie: of the California Dis- 
2 Shree by “has béén’ appointed: Director of the new Forest Experiment Station 
$0: ‘be e established in _this State. ~ 


Teaavton Kotok ares | to his new position a wealth of practical 
experience in the important phases of fire control and forestry research. 
Starting work in California as a Forest Assistant on the Shasta National 
Forest in 1911, he’ ‘steadily advanced to the supervisorship of the Eldorado 
National Forest: ‘and’ in 1919 was assigned to the important work of fire 
inspection for all’ Nationa1° Forests of the State. He also has had charge 
of: planting work im northern California, inspector of State work under 
the: ¢ larke—IieNs. ary Act, and'is the author of many Government publications 
ee with: the problems of. fire and forestry practice. 

cs The: other members of the California Forest Bxperiment Station staff 
“already selected are: Duncan Dunning, silviculturist of the District 
héddquarters at San Francisco, A. E. Wieslander, Technical Assistant from 
“the Lassen, and ebay Wa Siggens, Junior Forester. Two additionel assistants 
Will:be appointed at an early date.-—-District 5. 
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GAME IN THE EASTERN DISTRICT 


The game estimate for the year 1925 shows that there are in the 
Eastern District an even dozen Federal game refuges dnd preserves, in- 
cluding those on Military Forests, with a total area of 279,859 acres. 
There are seven State game refuges with an area of 148,688 acres, or a 
total of 428,547 acres of land where intensive game management has been 
initiated. The game estimate is interesting and shows 12,253 deer, 541 
bear, 345 elk, 183 tffale, and 16 antelope among the big game animals. 
The predatory animals are represented by 167 coyotes and wolves, 7,715 
foxes and 5,159 wildeats; and among the fur—bearing animals we find 2 total 
of 7,870 raccoons, 7,400 skunk and civet, 4,000 ermine, 2,150 opossum, 
1,775 mink, 200 marten, 50 beaver, 40 otter, and 30 fisher. There are 
also large numbers of rabbits and squirrels.—_District 7. 


ONE FLIGHT UP f 
By J. M. Wyckoff, Tongass 


It was my pleasure and privilege to be the first Forest officer in 
Alaska to take a trip in a plane with the Navy detail, sent to Ketchikan to 
make an aerial map of Alaska. The plane used for the day was the "Polar 
Bear." This is the same machine used by Lieut. Byrd on his 1925 Arctic ; 
flight. , 


pe 


The day was ideal. "A dead calm rested on the bay, the waves to 
Sleep had gone." A few light clouds rested at altitudes of 3,000 feet or 


more. Pilot Alexander sat forward and held the stick. I sat aft and held 


the plane-tight with both hends. 


We hopped off down the chamnel and soon lifted over the low hills of 
Pemnock Island, then away to the west to Clarence Straits. fPretty soon I 
let go of the plane and she seemed to work just as well. I even looked out, 
and the weight of my head to one side did not seem to "list" her any. Then 
at an altitude of 1,000 feet we did the "grand right and left" and 1 could 
look right down without much muscular endeavor. We straightened out again and 
kept on climbing; 2,000, 2,500, 3,000 and here I found I could get a pretty 
good view of the country. Occasionally we passed through a small patch of 
clouds. They would whiz by with the speed of a couple of hawks. Making 
another swing around to the north we kept on getting altitude, and a most 
wonderful view of a small part of my ranger district, Topographic fea- 
tures were revealed that we never dreamed of. Iakes, lakes, lakes! On one 
small peninsula I counted 12. The long arms. of salt water indenting the many 
miles of shore line came into view, and finally at an elevation of 8,000 feet 
the view was truly wonderful. At this elevation we ran into a cloud of sleet. 
Gee, but it was cold. While 1 wore a helmet and jacket, my trousers ballooned 
like a sailor's and the cold air whistled through the bars of my henskin un- 
dies like the hum of a mosquito. 


It is beyond the efforts of this poor pen to picture the scene or chron- 

icle the emotions of this flight. Much to my surprise 1 did not feel shaky 

or timid or scared, I had so admired the Navy planes as sturdy ships that 
there was no thought of disaster. There was no particular thrill to the ride 
itself - until we started down. From 8,000 feet to 5,000 feet we came at a 
rate of 140 miles per hour and from 5,000 feet to 3,000 feet in a little less 
than nothing flat. Then we circled Deer Mt. and the city of Ketchikan in 

grand loops 2nd curves; the wings of the plene pointing to heaven and earth. 
The feeling was an aggravated case of a too sudden jump in an elevator. But 


| you can see we got down all right. And since it did not rain throughout the 


trip we went right in to "chow without changing our clothes. 


Shortly after this trip Forest Supervisor Zeller and District Forester 
Flory made very interesting hops. Maybe they will tell you about them. 


COUGAR ATTACKS MAN 


Presently those writers on whom the keeping of the record devolves will 
revise the chapter, or the paragraph, dealing with the deportment of cougars. 
For long the ferocity of the comgar has been denied, and repeatedly the 
statement has been made on high authority that the coygar will not attack man. 
This despite the traditions of an earlier generation which tell that the cou- 
gar used to attack and possibly so often 2s to promote the lively respect of 
the backwoodsman. 


eee 


“been several well-authenticated reports of such attacks. In one of these 


-*- serve, for the convenience of future reference, that the great cat attacked 
?-without provocation, and when its intended victim was companioned. Like, 
“the statement that the cougar does not. scream, the statement thet it will 

not attack is thoroughly disproved. Yet both these statements have fre- 
~ quently been exploited as fact in print. 


world. If it be agreed thet the cougar is cowardly, let it 2lso be con- 


“In the Pacific Northwest, during the past few years, there have 


the victim, a small boy of Ikanogan County, Washington, was slain and par- 
tially devoured. The most recent report comes from Tillamook County, Ore- 
gon, where a cougar attacked 4 hunter, who was fortunately accompanied by 
his" daughter. The girl bravely stood her ground and shot the animal, even 
‘as “2G attempted to maul tke man. In this instanee it is desirable to ob- 


a 


Individualism accounts, undoubted oO for some of these attacks, and — 
hunger for others. But these are equally plausible as explanations of the 
cause vihenever. men are attacked by wild beasts, in whatever quarter of the = 


‘ceded that the ccugar is a most aa ngerous coward, and that the work of eX— 
termination should be expedited. —Dis taiet 6 Biers ere from "The Oregonian" } 


ATTRACTIVE FOREST FIRE EXHIBIT 


‘This display was purchased from the Scnne-In-Action Corporation, 123% 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, and has been used almost continuously ‘since 
a year ago last. Jume - displayed | in windows and at State fairs. 


This is voneuuee of a forest fire with the smoke < and flames rolling 
in realistic fashion.- The intriguing thing about it is.how this realistit | 
reproduction has been achieved: I+ edna tees of an electric light globe be 
Hind a transparency. Over the lignt globe is hung a transparent cylinder 
which carries a design with spiral marking, The top of this cylinder is . 
composed of a windwi1 and the motion results from the pressure of the heat 


of the electric light giche aeeins b. fis biedes of the windmill. aA screen 
behind the. tra ansparency 2.5 -opadu PB, exeeps for certain spots, and as the 
Shadows fall on the SrUtS, tné mocion is cutiined only in those parts of TH 
picture desired. A poser below this picture reading "Everybody loses whem 


timber burns" brings cut the cbjentive of the scene. Set up, the exhibita 
about 2 feet high, a little over 1 foot wide and about 19 inches deep. It 
comes packed in a carton abcut 14 ft. by 12 ft. by 24 ft. Packed for ship- 
ping it weighs 26 pounds. it is very easy to handle, very, eee and inex= 
pensive — %42.50 in Chi icon 


This picture is one’ that would be appropriate: in any coniferous re-. 
oe, Since it shows no topography or timber type that is characteristic 0 
Bh Rag Seti We ee three of. — exhibits and _they are 
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U.S.FOREST SERVICE 
(Contents Confidential ) 


6, 1926. 


‘ WHAT HAPPENED IN DISTRICT 1 
(Editorial Note: While D-1 was fighting its grim battle behind a dense 
pall of smoke and flame, there was no chance for the rest of the Service 
to get any but the main outlines of the conflict. Now that the worst is 
over, D-1, at the request of the BULTETIN, has most courteously and prompt- 
ly furnished the following account of the appalling fire season whose 
crisis has just passed.} j 


August 26, 1926. 


The seasen of 1926 has been easily the worst since 1919. Except for 
the unusual windstorm of August 19 and 20, 1910, the conditions that year 
were not mearly so bad as 1919 or 1926. Since the beginning of this year 
there has been a heavy deficiency in precipitation.. Coupled with this have 
come two or three of the wors? lightning storms of record. They brought no 
rain, and in their wake has followed one ‘nf the most protracted spells of 


hot, windy weather the District has experienced. 


_ The Forests in the northern part of the District were hardest hit.. 
From the Kaniksu in Washington to the Flathead in Montana, the only Forest 
to escape is the Cabinet. Along the Canadian border a well—nigh solid 
string of fires were set on July 12. Several ‘hundred fires were started 
and. spread with unusual rapidity, joining each other to form fires so large 


, that men could not be assembled fast eneugh to cape with them. The Kaniksu, 


Pend Oreille, Blackfeet, and Flathead are the werst afflicted, whereas in 
1919 the greatest losses occurred farther south, centering in the Clearwater 
and radiating to the Selway, Nezperce, St. Joe, and Inlo. The rains of. 
August 16, 17 and 18 were a veritable godsend, for with the vast anount of 
uncontrolled fire, a wind such as the one of 1910 would have resulted in 
another catastrophe, involving incalculable loss of property and probably 
human -life. . That) was the possibility we faced for more than a month, but 
instead of the wind we got rain, and while the dry, hot weather that fol— 
lowed has resulted in difficulties and breaks on some of the fires, it is 
safe to say the crisis is past. 


A brief account by Forests will tell the story in more detail. 


The Keniksu, following the awful year of 1925, is again the hardest 
hit of any of the Forests. The protection organization had scarcely re- 
covered from the strenuous efforts by which it had conquered the 50 or more 
lightning fires set on July 6 when the storm of July le came. The number 
of fires set by this later storm will never be closely approximated. They 
kept showing up for days, and with every available man hitting then, the 
job of reporting them even could not be thoroughly done. The smoke became 
so bad within a day or two that many of the fires probably were never 
seen, and, since they eventually joined or were encompassed by big fires, 
they cannot be recorded. By July 14, 125 fires had been reported to the 
Supervisor's office, 12 of which had already reached 50 acres or more. On 
July 15 the number had swelled to 147 with many more put out but not re—- 
ported. Four had by this time covered over 400 acres each, with 30 other 
Class C and 25 Class B burning wncontrolled. On the 16th, 4¢ fires had 
reached Class C size and several were approaching the 1,000-acre mark. 

The weather continued dry and windy and little progress was possible. 

It will te seen that the number of fires on this Forest and the rate of 
spread was such that it was humanly impossible te gain control of them. 
Men were not available and could not be secured, equipped and. put on the 
ground fast’ enough to give the slightest chance of siiccess in these first 
four days, and in the meantime the fires had reached such size that the 
chance of control was. still more remote. It became a question of weather 
rather than men. vert 


The Forest had been literally dotted with fires, as though some giant 
conflagration had sent its flames high overhead, dropping firebrands to set 
innumerable spot fires. More than a hundred of these were controlled in 
those first four days, which is an excellent record for the protection and — 
crew men. Still others were trenched after reaching Class € size, but much © 
of this success was like paper profits only, for literally dozens of the 
fires which were controlled through trying exertion are now within the 
boundaries of the vast burns resulting from the ones that could not be 
reached. Wrapped up in these burns also are hundreds of the controlled 
fires of previous seasons, rendering that work largely of no avail. The 
results reach backward to rob us of past gains as well as forward to mort- 
gage the future. : 


By July 18 the Air Patrol estimated the area burned on the Kaniksu 
at more than 20,000 acres, and the number of men employed on them:then ap- 
proximated 800. None of the large fires had been controlled. A high wind 
on this day made it the worst of the year so far, and resulted in doubling 
the area burned. Many. crews had to abandon their lines and their camps. 
By July 26 the acreage burned was estimated at 55,000 acres or approximately 
. 10% of the entire Forest, and’the number of men employed was 1100. The 
lookouts had become almost entirely ‘ineffective and even the airplane patrol 
was hampered by smoke. On August 1 the area had increased to’75,0C0 acres, 
and 1,450 men were combating the flames. . The final estimate is 130,000 
acres, ; ay 
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Pend Oreille: The lightning storm of July 12 crossed the Pend 
Oreille Forest where it started more than 40 fires. . Most of these were 
controlled, but the Caribou; Snow. Creek, and Grouse. Creek fires spread an 
spite of ala efforts. On the 14th the Caribou Creek fire covered 80) 
acres, and heavy winds on thec15th spread it to 2,000 acres. On the 17th 
it joined with the Snow Creek fire. On the. 15th the Grouse Creek fire had 
reached 2,000 acres and was still spreading. On the 17th, 45 fire fight- 
ers and 2 Government pack strings were trapped and given up for lost, but 
later finally got out, with one string of pack animals badly singed. By 
July 20, the Forest had lost 13,000 acres and was employing 350 men. by 
July £3 the Caribou fire was estimated at 10,000 acres. The Meadow Creek 

_ fire covered 1,000 acres on July 25, and gave much trouble. On July $1 
another bad day came and the Caribou and Meadow Creek fires ran wild, cov- 
ering a combined total of about 25,000 acres; new fires started on Cedar 
Creek and near Katka, the latter covering a section. Over 400 men were 
fighting on that eee August 3 brought: another bad break in all fires. 
on the Forest. On August 9 heavy winds carried the Meadow Creek fire to 
the Copeland Highway on the west and almost to Mission Creek on the north, 
while the Twin Creek and Tumbledown fires spread badly. On a rough esti- 
mate, 50,000 acres have been burned, and even: at this denis 400 men are 
still on. the fire lines. 


'Coeur- d'Alene: ‘The history of the fire troubles of the Coeur d'Alene 
to date is a history of the Independence Creek fire. From 1,000 acres on 
July 11 to probably 35,000 acres on August 10, it is a history of repeated 

_blow-ups, lost lines, and camps. lost or abandoned, 211 contributing to an 
ge 20st continuous cae and the loss of much eeeate timber. 


Clearwater: “Like: the Coeur aineres the Clearwater has had ue one 
, fire reach large'size. This is on Collins and Skull Creeks in the north- 
west part of the Forest near the boundary of the St. Joe. One of the 
greatest obstacles has been its inaccessibility. Men and supplies have 
largely been taken in by way of Superior, Montana, and Avery, Idaho. It 
Started about July 12 and was first hit by men from ‘the St. Joe, but it 
‘spread too rapidly to be controlled. -By July 19 it had covered 2,000 acres 
andi continued. to. spread in spite of the 200. men fighting it. I+ is now es- 
timated at 15,000 acres and has been controlled. It is largely in the 1910 
and 1919 burns, which fact, coupled with winds and low humidity, made it 
difficult to control. The extent of held line makes the outlook favorable. 


Kootenai: The storm of July 12 set more than 40 fires on the Koot- 

‘enai, and on the 15th 11 large fires were reported burning uncontrolled. 

One of these in the "Yaak Blowdown" was extremely menacing. By the l6éth 
the number of fires had grown to 15, 8 of which were already under control. 
On the 16th the "Blowdown" fire had reached 1,500 acres, on the 17th, 2,800, 
;and on the 19th, 3,200. It was placed under control on July 20 at a final 
‘area of 3,400 acres, and only two others were reported out of control. 

Other new fires occurred, but at no time since has the situation been serj- 
RUSH out of hand. 
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The ‘Blackfeet flashed to the, front on July a1, when th 
fire spread to 3,000 acres. in a short time. On July 15 this oA 
the North Fork River and burned 300 acres in Glacier. Park. On July 


e Hay Creek 
fire jumped. 


_ high winds mede ‘progress impossible, the 250 men being employed in an ef- 


fort to hold the lines already established. On July 27 fires on Goad: 

, Creek were reported as covering 5,000 acres, and other new fires started. 
On July 29 fire jamed the river from the Bark and threatened the Big Creek 
Ranger Station. ‘he fires on Good Creek and others in the vicinity of 
_ Olney ran wild, reaching 10,000 acrés. On July 30 the Hay Creek fire was 
estimated at 15,000 acres and the Olney at 12,000, 2nd more than 500 men 
_ were fighting the different blazes. The Fortine fire was reported on that 

date at 600 acres, and on August 31 it wiped out the tovm of Stryker on the 

Great Northern. The rainfall was lighter here than on the other Forests, 

_ and on August’ 25 serious outbreaks on the Hay Creek fire and one new fire 
resulted in rushing in more men. Unless thé weather should turn more favor~ 
able, serious losses are still possible in spite of every effort to prevent 
them. The area burned to August 20 is approximately 70,000 acres. 


Flathead: Up to July 39 no loss, of importance, had occurred on the 
Flathead. jn that date two fires were reported, one of which spread till 
'it, was & mile long, and the other, the Babcock fire on the Upper South 
Fork, covered 2,000 acres. Within a week these fires and others that 
- started later had burned a total of about 50,000 acres. The rate of spread 
Wes phenomens1, for while the number of fires was not so great, the acre- 
age burned in a ‘week was as great as that burned on some of the other For- — 
ests in a month.’ Moreover, some of:the big fires were in the back country, 
making it slow and expensive to put men on them.’ With the high winds and 
- fires spreading at such a rapid rate, no adequate attack could be launched. 
Within ten dcys after these fires got under way, more than 300 men had 
been put on. The latest figures available place the area burned at 73,000 — 
acres. pa 


General: From the point of comparative safety which has now been 
‘reached, we can look back on the struggle as a most strenuous one. At the 
peak more than 4,000 men were employed, and half that number are still on 
the lines finishing the: trenching, mopping up and patrolling. Thousands 
‘of miles of line have to be guarded till the next storm at least. The 
Kaniksu alone has 700 miles of fire liné, and much line has been lost. 
Equipment for only about 2,000 men wes on hand, which meant that the last 
“2,000 put in the field'had: to be equipped through purchase 2s they were | 

shipped. The task of supplying this, special equipment alone was tremendous, 
Pack stock proved a difficulty. Only for the system of Central Purchase, 
which has been perfected in the District, it would have been impossible to 
supply the necessary equipment and food. Overhead was another problem, . 
The eastern Forests were pared to.the bone, both Supervisor and Assistant 
Supervisor, as well as one or more Rangers, being drawn from 2: number of 
them. Districts 2 and 4-furnished about 20 men each. 


Seasons like this put the Service to a severe test. They show up 
the weak places in our plans and presuppression efforts, and the lack of © 
equipment. They show wp individual mistckes end faiivres, and point to the 
need for continued preparation and training, as well as for thousands of 
miles more of trails to give ready eecess to every part of the Forests. 


oe 


The losses have been tremendous, although many of the fires Were | 
in old burns ‘ond in less valuable stands. It is not possible at this tame 
to form on estimate of them. The cost of suppression to dete is nearly 
a million dollars, and it is sure to exceed that considerably before the i 
work is finally completea. The total area burned is now estimated at 400,00 
acres. The number of fires has not been so great this year as in a number 
of other years. ‘ut of the 1,235 reported to date, 902 are lightning fires. 
It can be said that man-caused fires have not beén 2 serious factor im the 
tremendous losses of 1926, but there have been too many of them at that, 
and there is still room-for improvement. There is not room here to con- 
Sider the things most needed for the control of lightning fires in) seasons 
like this, but that is, after all, the big fire problem of the District, 
and the one to which’ the men of the Service mist address themselves with i 
greater thoroughmess than ever. es 


MATCH THIS IF YOU CAN, KETCHIKAN 


Pensacola, the headquarters of the Florida National Forest, was 
deluged with 8.48 inches of rain, Weather Bureau measurements, curing the 
24 hours ending 7 a. m., August 26. The ‘gators enjoyed ite 


CSLIFORNIA SPORTSMEN AGREE TO PAY THE PIPER 
(From news release by Associated Sportsmen's Clubs of California) 


To forestall, if possible, the closure of the National Forests of 
California to hunters, fishermen, campers, end recreationists, now being 
considered by the Federal forestry authorities, representatives of the 
Associated Sportsmen's Clubs of California, conferred with the U. 5S. For- 
est Service officials in San Francisco yesterday. | 


The sportsmen pointed out that closure of the forests on September 
1, when the deer season opens in the greater part of the State would de- 
prive thousands of persons from the privilege of hunting, fishing, and 
camping in those attractive sections. Further that it would demoralize the 
sporting goods and outing equipment trade and work a very grave hardship © 
upon the many resorts in the mountain districts. i 


Full well realizing the necessity for immediate and effective means 
of meeting the extremely serious fire condition, the sportsmen proposed 
that they themselves sponsor the «ising of a fund sufficient to plaée an 
additional and adequate number of extra men in the National Forests as 


ea 


guards against the increased forest fire hazard due to the influx of 
travel attracted by the opening of the deer season. They further pro- 
posed thet all persons entering the forests be registered and that this 
fund, would te abag the extra personnel necessary for that. work. 


The PopesHisertane agreed to this plan providing the proposed 
' plen cut dewn the number of man-caused fires to a point that would meet 
' the present critic21 situation. 


In view of this the Associated Sportsmen's Clubs of California de-. 
cided to broadcast am appeal to the lovers of the out-of-doors of Califor— 
nia to subscribe to a fund often thousand dollars, which if raised with- 
‘in 2 few days will be the means of keeping the Federal forests open to 
everyone this year. 


This fund is to be known as the Sportsmen’s Emergency Fire Preven- 
tion Fund end arrangements have been made with the Federal Reserve Bank 
in San Frencisco to act as trustee.—- 
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"The Forest Service is confident that the people of California will 
sive hearty support morally 2nd financially to the plan proposed by the 
Associated Sportsmen's Clubs of California," said District Forester 5.B. 
Show. "Whether the Nationel Forests remain open or are closed to public 
use now rests in the hands of our citizens who have a personal interest 
in forest protection and the use and preservation of the natural resources 
end wild life of our mountains."--District 5 News Item. 
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YELLOW a Soon e sees VS. STK 


A recent caainalneree ‘68 anne Mount Taylor ‘summer range on which sheep 
have been excluded for the past two years shows some rather interesting 
results, according to the Manzano Ranger. There is practically no damage 
to. yellow oine reproduction ‘or aspen in spite of the fact that this range 
is of burch gxass almost exclusively and has been very heavily stocked by 
cattle and horses for the past two years due to the lack of feed on the 

- lower ranges where it has not rained. All seedlings that were demaged 

prior to 1924 show two years’ uninjured growth and are in an excellent way — 
to complete recovery. It would pay anyone who has doubts regarding stock 

damage to yellow pine reproduction to see this area. It is believed that — 
an examination of this <rea would settle in your mind this rather trouble- ~ 
some question. Don’t take our word for it, we don’t want you to, but come © 
end see for yourself.--District 3. Ho ste) | 
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i ae _ BAND -OF SHEEP STRUCK BY LIGHTNING 


On Agence ‘lo ligntathe cars a . band of Pia Be he Rio ‘grande Na— 
‘Honal Forest. killing 128 head. The total loss is estimated to be about 
: Gey 500. . Supervisor Clarke, who reported the incident and furnished photo- 


graphs, says - this as the greatest. loss by lightning that has ever come to 
his attention. 


We learn, too, of a similar catastrophe in Wyoming about the same 
time, when 130 were Killed out of a band. Lightning seems tc have been 
unusually severe this year, and the wonder is that we don’t hear of more 
such incidents. It is remarkable that more people, as well as animals, 
are not killed, since the high ranges where lightning is especially severe 
. are so generally oecupied.—-District 2. 
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SUMMER EDUCATIONAL WORK “ 
By J. E. Scott, D7 a 


Five thousand National Guardsmen from Kentucky, Ohio, and Indié@na, 
who will train at Camp Knox this summer, are to have a goodly measure of 
forestry worked into their training programs under errangements initiated 
by the Cherokee. Our official motion pictures and slides will be shown 
regularly and at frequent intervals throughout the entire sumer training 
period and supplies of official publications are being provided for the 
reading rooms and for distribution. 


A Similar program has been worked out by the Unaka for use through- . 
out the summer at Camp Cherokee, where three camps, one for boys, one for 


girls, ond one for adults, will be operated at different periods this sun 
ae 


A third interésting effort in this field is being made by Mr. Gross 
for the Meade-Humphreys-Eustis Grovo of Wiiitary Forests. At these camps, 
the C.M.1.C., the R.0O.1T,C., and Nationai Suerdsmen will have the benefit of 
a series of 5 Forest Serviee lectures in commection with their citizenship 
courses, including at least one reel of Forest Service motion pictures. 


Furthermore, Gross has written an interesting little sketch cover— 
ing the Meade Unit and another of the Humphreys Unit, a copy of which, in 
mimeograph form, will be placed in the hands of every man visiting these 


units this summer. On the last named group, we are going to reach at least 
10,000 with our educational material. 


ie Me 


METEOROLOGIC STATIONS ESTABLISHED ON LOOKOUTS TO AID IN FIRE CONTROL 


For the further prevention of forest fires through the securing 
of local weather forecasts, branch meteorological stations are being estab- 
lished 2t the fire lookouts in the National Forests of California. Each 
- Forest lookout will be an observer, sending in each day to the Weather 
Bureau at San Francisco data on wind, humidity, state of weather, storms, 
etc. The information will be telephoned to the mearest telegraph office 

for transmission. 


is _ :In the dry months when fires prevail, a daily forecast will be made 
by the Weather Bureau, and during specially hazardous periods forecasts will 
be made twice daily. These will be transmitted to field officers by the 


Forest Service headquarters in San Francisco. 


Leslie Gray of the Weather Bureau has just completed the establish- 
ment of brench meteorological stations at the following points in northern 
California: 


Bald Mountain, Eldorado; Banner Mtn., Tahoe; Turner Mtn., Lassen; 
Happy Camp, Modoc; Weaver Valley, Trinity; Sheetiron Mtn., California; bry 
Iake Mtn. and Orleans Mtn., Klamath; Soldier Mtn., Grizzly Peak, Mt. Eddy, 
and Mt. Shasta City, Shasta; Spanish Peak, Plumas. Later he will establish 
like stations in the National Forests of southern California. Special data 
for the redwood region will be secured by the Eureka weather station.—-Dis— 
trict 5. vs . . soot he zh. 77 


STONEBATCHED VS. SPARKPLUG 


Utilitarians and wild-lifers meet in. St. Paul on September 3, under 
the auspices of ‘the Forést Service, te disenss whether the Superior Nation- 
al Forest shall be kept as a rouadleas wilderness cr be crened forever to 
the fumes of the fiivver and the hotdog. Tue utilitarians want their hot- 
dogs and the wild-lifers their wilds — and never the twain shall meet. 


As usual, the Forest Service is the buffer between the contending 
factions and is exgected to pui forward a compremise measure that will 
quiet, if not satisfy, both sides. 


The SERVICE BULLETIN hopes to have this interesting event fully cov- 
ered, - 
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STOCKING THE CORONADO WITH WELD TURKEYS 
The Arizona State Game Department is maintaining a game farm at the 

Ellison ranch where turkeys, ring-necked pheasants and ot her Fee giee 
being raised. Just recently, according to the Tucson Dee & 
young wild turkeys were turned loose in the Catalina Mountains an orty 
more will be turned loose near the John Hands ranch in the Chiricahuas . 
The turkeys are being freed in protected areas so that they will have an 
opportunity to safely become atguainted with their own territory. The 
turkeys released are about the size of full-grown quail. State Game } 

Warden Pettis states that two full-grovm turkeys are being released with 
the young ones to act as protectors. About 100 ring-necked pheasants wiJL 
also be turned loose in the Catalinas this month. Arizona is beg.Pime an 
effort to restock the State with game birds.--District 3. 


KEW @RAIN DEVICE CUTS FIRE HAZARD 


| 19> minimize the fire hazards Southern Pacific Company locomotives 
are being equipped with automatic track sprinklers, sccording to the gene 
eral superintendent of motive power. nn 


Practically all locomotives operated on the mountain district of 
the company's Sacraments division have already been equipped. Sprinklers 
are in continuous operation on all west bound trains between Blue Canyoa, 
summit and Roseville. Locomotives operated over mountain grades on the 
Shasta route are also sprinkler equipped. 


Sprinklers extinguish sparks generated by heated brake shoes and 
greatly reduce possibilities of fires. The spray also keeps car wheels 
cool and adds considerably to the life of tires.--District 5. 


THE LOOKOUT TOWER 


We should appe21 in our fire publicity more then we do to the sense 
of Sportsmanship and outdoor good manners. There is another type of "pub~ 
licity" worth developing - what I shall call giving eur temporary guests a 
feeling of partnership. I don't mean the "'you-own-the-National Forests a 
Protect Them' type of appeal; but giving them some real insight into the 
job and making them feel as if they had some share in it. 
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Some striking posters have been recently put out by the Great North- 
erm Lumber Company. Fifteen different types of posters carry such headings 
as "Vital Importance of Maine's Forests to Maine Industry"; "Good Forest 
Practice” "Maine's Forests Reproducing Spruce;'' “Maine's Forests Produce 
Or Palpwood Cut im United States," with interesting discussions under— 
“neath. The text is perhaps a little too long; but the point is that each 
poster takes the reader “into the family" and ues him some actual in- 

Sight. SHO what the company is doing. 


The Great Southern. Lumber Company of Bogalusa,’ Louisiana, uses a 
Similar type of intelligent and specific explanation of what it is doing. 


. Do. we do enough explaining of our ‘yaried activities?--S. 


FRAME HOUSES REINTRODUCED IN ENGLAND 


Advices received by building information agencies here tell of a 
novel departure in England. While building circles in the United States are 
discussing the feasibility of. introducing the all-steel house, English build-— 
ers are introducing the equal novelty in Great Britain of the all-lumber house 
The London County Council, which has undertaken an extensive housing program, 
has just let a-contract for the erection of two thousand all—wood houses, and 
for one thousand houses largely of wood, but partially using steel frames. 
Altogether the London County.Council is erecting” six thousand houses, three 
thousand being of brick and concrete. 


SO completely had wood gone out of use for permanent structures, since 
the virtual deforestation of England two centuries ago, excepting for joists, — 
partition studding, and the like, that there were actually considerable seri-— 
ous discussions in England (analogous to that going on in this country now ; 
about steel sonstemtion for dwellings) as to whether wood was feasible. The 
experience of Seandinavie and the United States with frame buildings was 
brought forward, and learned arguments were presented to the London County 

Council setting forth the cheapness, durability, comfort and healthfulmess 

of lumber-built houses. Curiously enough, this investigation breught out the 
opinion that owing to depreciation from rust an all—steel house would not 
last as long im the damp English climate as lumber ens ee 

Nat'l Lumber Mfrs' Assoc. : 
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PERTINENT LOGGING POINTERS 


By W. R. Mattoon, Washington. 
The public adopts new practices very 
slowly and usually as the result of a great 
deal of effort along various educational 


lines. 


W. W. Ashe, Assitant District For- 
ester in D-7, has worked up some very per— 
tinent information on logging timber for 
profit and for perpetual operation, parti- 
cularly as to the wastefulness and money loss 
of cutting small-sized trees. Several of his 
articles have appeared in the leading lumber 
trade journals during the past spring and 
summer. 
15 to 20 
clusions, 

An extract fy 


Studies carried on during the past 


years form the basis for his con- 


the 
contained in 


more essential 


pointers these articles has 
recently form 
various extension for- 
foresters in the southern 


Following is a copy: 


been prepared in mimeograph 
and sent out to the 
esters and State 
States. 


Logging Pointers 


It requires more than twice as long 
to fell and cut up 1,000 feet mill cut in 
trees 8 inches in diameter as it does in 


trees 25 inches in diameter. 


Washington, D. C. 


U.S: FOREST SERVICE 
(Contents Confidential ) 


of 


September 15, 1926. 


It requires three times as long to skid 
1,000 feet of lumber in logs 8 inches in diam- 
eter as in logs 20 inches in 

It requires four times as long to load 
1,000 feet in logs 10 inches in diameter as 
in logs 20 inches in diameter. 

It requires more than twice as long to 
saw up into lumber 1,000 feet from logs 8 
inches in diameter as from logs 20 inches in 
diameter. 


diameter. 


Value of Lumber Cut from Trees of 


Different Sizes 


Of equal significance is the relative 
value of the lumber cut from trees of differ- 
ent sizes. Shortleaf North Carolina pine 10 
inches in diameter produces lumber selling at 
$26 a thousand, At 20 inches in diameter, 
the lumber sells for $32 a thousand, Yellow 
poplar 10 inches in diameter produces lumber 
selling for $29 a thousand. At 30 inches in 
diameter; the lumber sells at the rate of $48 


a thousand. Red oak 15 inches in diameter 


produces lumber selling for $28 a thousand. 
the lumber sells 
The same is true of 
it is likewise true of West 
The differences are most sig— 
nificant with the high cost of logging in 
general, and with the higher cost of logging 


At 25 inches in diameter, 
for $37 a thousand. 
maple and birch; 
Coast timber. 
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small timber the differences are trebly sig-— 
nificant, for the operating value of the 
stumpage of the smaller timber is often neg— 
ative. 

One extension forester, upon his 
quest, has received from the Forest Service 
and mailed out 1,000 copies of the extract 
to farmers and sméll sawmill operators, to- 
gether with a letter of his own along similar 
lines. The message is beginning to reach the 
people who are in a position to take advant— 
age of the information. 

There is now in preparation an extract 
of a somewhat similar presentation by Raphael 


ro 


Zon, Director of the Lake States Forest Ex-- 


periment Station, based upon studies of hard— 
woods recently carried on in that region. 
They too show that the logging of small-sized 
timber is an unprofitable business. 
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FOREST CONSERVATION IDEAS OF 
FORTY YEARS AGO 


By R. K. Helphenstine, Jr., Washington 


In 1886 the Department of Agriculture 
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Miscellaneous Special Report No. 1 
entitled, "Descriptive Catalog of Manufac- 
tures from Native Wood." This report was 
primarily devoted to the description of the 
Department's forestry exhibit at the World's 
and Cotton Exposition at 


The information presented was 


issued 


Industrial New 
Orleans, La. 
based upon data supplied by manufacturers 
from various parts of the country through the 
medium of a questionnaire, referred to in the 
letter of transmittal to the Commissioner on 
Agriculture as a "special interrogatory." 
One of the questions apparently related to 
the subject of prospects cf future supply and 
The following 
replies selected from a hundred or 
in that they show the 


two 


need of forest legislation. 
list 
more 


of 
are of interest, 

views of manufacturers score years ago 
on the general aspects of the forestry ques— 


future timber requirements, and forest 


tion, 
legislation. 
Burlington, Vt.--Will be exhausted in twen-— 


‘ties for our supplies. 


“lands on the headwaters of our rivers 
“Should control the cutting of timber. 


‘River, 
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ty-five years at present rate of consumption. 

Native woods should be planted, 

protected. 
Mobile, 


concerned, the pine would last the sawmills 


for perhaps a hundred years to come; but the 


timber will, I think, be practically gone in 
thirty years on acoount of the destruction 
wrought in the manufacture of turpentine and 
rosin. The work should be regulated by law. 

Marshfield, Vt.—-I am directly on the line 
of railroad, and cut nothing but the largest 
timber, leaving all of the small to grow up, 
which will be fit to cut in twenty or twenty— 
five years. It will surely pay to grow tim— 
ber on or near lines of railroads better than 
any other crop. 

New York City.--Unless some more effective 
mode is soon adopted to protect the forests 
and incentive offered to plant, we shall in 
a short time have to depend upon other coun 
the 
and 


Canton, N. Y.--The State should own 


Chicago, Ill.--There is cedar enough  t¢ 
last: for one hundred years, but it will be 
very expénsive in twenty-five years from iow. 


“All” railroads building west of Mississipp2 


north of Missouri, and west of Mis-= 
souri, south of Iowa, should have been forces 
to set aside two sections of land for each 
10 miles of railroad built, for tree culture, 

New Haven, Conn.--There is no question but 
what there will be a very small supply in the 
near future of the best grades of hickory and 
They are very scarce at the present 
time, and we would advocate a law which 
should prohibit cutting either hickory or as 
trees under a certain size, and also pay & 
subsidy to farmers who will plant a certail 
these trees at certain distances 


ash. 


number of 
apart annually. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—-There is no questid 
put that the timber is being cut faster tha 
The amount consumed by the rail 
reads for ties, in addition to the increase 
demand from abroad and the regular home con 
sumption (constantly increasing with the 
must force upon ; 


it grows. 


crease of population), 


and forests 


Ala.--As far as the Gulf States are 


| are nearly ruined 
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country the necessity of legislation similar 
to that existing in Sweden, Norway, and Ger- 
Many. 

' Bristol, Conn.--If I were a young man I 
would put one third of my 50 acres in black 
walnut and wait for it to grow; would reap a 
rich reward in day’s decline. 

Dayton, Ohio.—-At the present rate of unnec— 
essary Slaughter of timber, the country will 
be denuded in twenty-five years (hard maple). 
The larger forests are purchased and cleared 
for the profit there is in the timber. The 
farmer who has 100 acres of land, with 15 to 
20 of it taxes are so 
great, and the yield so slight from his, tim— 
ber land, he is obliged to reduce the area," 
and so the forest must go. Removal of tax 
from all timber land would, in a large de- 
gree, remove the necessity for cutting out 
the same on the cleared farms, as well as in 
the extensive forests. 

Dague, Ohio.--The timber we employ in our 
business (cotton-wood, elm, and sycamore) 
will be used up in five years, or nearly so, 
in the State of Ohio. There should be legis— 
lation to prevent the wanton destruction of 
first-growth timber by the sawmill men. 
There are at least 40 sawmills in Paulding 
County. 

Chicago, Ill.--Everybody seems to know that 
this line 
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our forests and our resources in 
but 
wishes only to enrich himself without regard 
to the future, We should have earnest legis— 
lation. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.-—-The de- 
lumber should be counteracted, 


already, every- one 


wholesale 
struction of 
especially of hard-wood kinds, 
take a long time to repair deficiencies by 


as it will 


the growing of trees. 
Dolgerville, N. Y.--In 
labor should be employed to make 
the Adirondack State forestry 
bureau should have stations all through the 
of which 
Prevent 


our State convict 
roads in 
region, a 


region to enforce forestry laws, 
the following are most needed: (1) 


the cutting of any trees less than 16 inches 
Giameter at the butt; (2) 
logs or timber a criminal offense with severe 
Punishment, 


Make stealing of 


Ewing, Mass.--There should be practical 
legislation to replace the wholesale slaugh-— 


ter of timber throughout the country. 
Bo ES 52 BS CF 


CONSERVATION WEEK AT THE SESQUICENTENNIAL 


The week of September 27 to October 2 
been designated by the Pennsylvania 
Sesquicentennial Commission as Conservation 
Week. 
day of the week in the Pennsylvania Building 
on the grounds, and visitors will be shown 
the various conservation exhibits. 
sentative of the Washington office will prob— 


ably attend. 


has 


A brief program will be given each 


A repre- 
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CORRECT USE OF SIERRA NEVADA 


By W. I. Hutchinson, D. 5 


"Sierra" is spanish for "saw," there- 
fore for "a sawtoothed mountain range." 
"Nevada" means "snowy." Hence "Sierra Neva— 
da" means "Snowy Mountain Range." There is 
but one Sierra Nevada in California. There- 


fore "Sierra Nevadas," or "Sierras" is il- 
logical and incorrect. The proper term is 
"the Sierra Nevada," or “the Sierra." It is 


also unnecessary to add the word "mountains," 
"Slerra" carries that significance. 

The same reasoning applies to "High 
Sierra," correct only in the singular form. 
It ought to be remembered, too, that the term 
"High Sierra" applies only to the lofty crest 
of the range from the Yosemite region to Mt. 
Whitney. And the Sierra Nevada itself pro— 
perly covers less than the popular idea of 
the range. The Sierra Nevada, 
the best 
logical Survey publications, 


because 


according to 
data we are able to find in Geo- 
comes to an end 
in the mountain range a little south of 
Susanville with the North Fork of the Feather 


River as the last large drainage, and its 
place is taken northward by the southern 
extension of the volcanic Cascade range. 


Lassen Peak and Mount Shasta are in no sense 
a part of the Sierra. 
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SIERRA OR SIERRAS? 


By Will C. Barnes. 


The item submitted by Asst. Dist. 
Forester Hutchinson regarding the proper use 
of the words Sierra Nevada has been read 
with interest. 

The United States Geographic Board has 
wrestled with this problem of plural endings 
for many years, case after case having been 
before it for decision. Niagara 
Falls, with its two separate falls American 
and Horseshoe is plural, but how about the 
Separate units? Similar cases are Yosemite 
Falls, Nevada Falls, Yellowstone Falls, Blue 
Mountains, "The" Los Angeles, Ojo Caliente 
Hot Springs, The Rio Grande River, Picacho 
Mountain ("Picacho" peak in 
Spanish), and many others, 
have been referred to the Board, 
given it up and decided to take no action on 
the plural endings, feeling that the public 
will gc on using them no matter what rule 
the Board might publish. 

The Adirondacks, according to the older 
existing maps were originally the Adironack; 
the Blue Mountains of Virginia according to 
Daniel Boone and several surveyors who mapped 


brought 


meaning a 
some of which, 
which has 


that country were originally called the Blue 


Mountain. Ali the old maps we could find 
used the singular of the name. 

review of the works of 
that John Muir 


is practically the only one who consistently 


A rather hasty 


prominent writers indicates 


and continually used "the Sierra" in speaking 


of the region, "The Sierra is about 500 miles 


long", he writes ("The Mountains of Cal- 
ifornia"), and his book "My Summer in the 
Sierra" uses the singular always. Others, 
however, like Professor Holden, Professor 


LeConte, James Bryce, and many writers in the 
bulletins of the Sierra Club, almost always 
say "the Sierras" when speaking of the range. 

Every encyclopedia and dictionary con- 
sulted and several California State histories 
use both forms, but more often in the plural; 
the term "High Sierras" being almost univer— 
sally used. 

The District 5 from 


argument is sound 


is as firmly 


the basis of the Spanish as "she should be) 


spoke." Nevertheless the fact remains that 


it seems almost absurd to speak of a range | 


of mountains several hundred miles long with 


perhaps thirty or forty prominent peaks in 
as a single unit or one moun- 
is quite 


its make-up, 
tain. The "Sierra Nevada Range" 
proper whether Spanish or English is used; 
but to say that it is wrong to speak of the 
"High Sierras", "Sierras", ap— 
pears to me as being illogical. 

A bright and shining illustration of 


or even the 


the difficulty of changing common usage in ~ 


this respect is found in our own effort to 
do away with the words "Fire Hazard." 
When at New Haven a few years ago I 


commented on a Sign on one of the entrances — 


to Yale that said "Drive Slow". I joked 
with a professor of English literature there 
1 Laughing, he said "Drive Slow 
fixed in grammar today 
as if Lindley Murray had put it into his 
‘own book half a century ago". Public and 
common usage has 
final analysis the same authority will con- 
tinue to dominate such matters. en 


about it. 
our 


justified it, 


a a ae 


FINES FOR FIRE FUND 


state Forester 


General of the State all funds imposed for 
violations 
of the State fire 


deposited to the credit 


prevention fund. 
go 53 5858 32 


CHARACTERISTICS OF LIGHTNING STORMS 


(D-1 STUDY) 


in the average lightning storm in D-l,. it 
usually rains for about 11 minutes before 
the lightning begins to strike and about 34 


minutes after the lightning has ceased. 


There is a slight difference in this respect 
between those storms which start fires and 
About 700 observations 


those which do not. 


and in the 


Pratt has advised Dis— 
trict 5 that under the ruling of the Attorney 


of the State fire laws will be ~ 
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of fire starting storms show an average of 9 
minutes rain ahead of the lightning and 30 
minutes following it, or a total of 39 min- 
utes. The averages of about 1100 reports on 
non-fire starting storms show 12 minutes of 
rain before, and 38 minutes following, or a 
total of 50 minutes rain, excluding the dura- 
tion of the lightning. For the District as a 
whole for these two years, safe storms had 
an average of 50 minutes of rain before and 
after the lightning and dangerous storms 
which set fires, had an average of 39 minutes 
of rainfall before and after the lightning. 
It is also worth noting that the reports for 
1924 show a total of 53 minutes rain before 
and after the average storm, and in this year 
they had 691 lightning fires, while in 1925 
the same time for rain was 41 minutes, in- 
creasing the number of lightning fires to 
1242. 

District 1's study shows that during 
the past 18 years 39 per cent of their fires 
were started by lightning. The number of 
lightning fires, however, varies consider— 
ably by years, and in 1924 51% were light-— 
ning, and in 1925 80% were lightning. The 
study shows a considerable variation for dif- 
ferent storms in the amount of lightning 
that strikes the ground. It is figured that 
from 30% to 43% of the total flashes of 
lightning actually reach the groud. The 
balance remains in the clouds. This study 
shows also that for 1924 and 1925 59% of the 
lightning storms over the forests were con- 
sidered as safe storms, starting few or no 
fires, while 41% were dangerous storms start- 
ing a considerable number of fires. 

The District 1 study indicates that 
the elasped time between the sighting of the 
lightning storm and the discovery of the 
first four fires which result from the storm 
gives us a warning of five hours for 49% of 
the cases; 10 hours for 33%; 15 hours for 
pop, 20 hours for 17% 2o hours) for 14%;. 30 


hours for 13%; and 35 hours for 12%. 
2 S262 63 23 


BE SURE IT'S DEA 


body almost brought death to La Verne Tun— 
nell, 20 year old son of Fred Tunnell of 
Santa Maria. Only the quick work of the 
father who cut into the boy's hand where the 
snake had buried its fangs and the immediate 
application of permanganate of potash, a 
supply of which the Tunnells had carried 
along on the hunting trip, saved the boy's 
life. 

The party of three started from Fi- 
gueroa Mountain for a deer hunt back of the 
Manzano and the first afternoon shot a rat— 
tler as they were riding along the trail. 
The snake had been cut in two, 6 inches back 
of the head. The boy alighted from his horse 
and had cut off the rattles when the head 
of the snake leaped at him and buried its 
fangs between his fingers. - D. 5. 


* % * * O* 
POISONING TREES 


An interesting experiment in connection 
with the poisoning of trees to remove those 
species of low value that were interfering 
with the growth of the more valuable species 
has been made by the Malvern Lumber Company 
of Perla, Arkansas. ; 

The trees poisoned consisted of several 
species of oak, black gum, sweet gum, red 
Maple, ironwood, hop-hornbeam, persimmon, 
and various other hardwoods. The posion used 
is an arsenical compound called Bo-Ko Tree 
and Grass Poison and is made by the Bo-—Ko 
Chemical Company of Jonestown, Mississippi. 

As a check on the experiment several 
trees were ringed and the poison applied. 
Holes were also bored in several trees at 
about breast height and small amounts of the 
poison applied. All trees poisoned, fol- 
lowing a slight girdling nearly through the 
cambium, died; trees girdled and no poison 
applied are still living; trees bored and 
poisoned show only a slight effect of the 
poison. 

The Company feels that the experiment 
was entirely successful, 


reasonable in cost, 
and an ideal method for removing undesirable 
trees after improvement cutting in the woods. 


LIKES IT 


A well-known extension forester in the 
East says of our Sesquicentennial Exhibit; 

"I want to take this opportunity to 
express my intense admiration for the Forest 
Service exhibit at the Sesquicentennial in 
Philadelphia. I think I stood in front of 
it for half an hour just bursting with pride 
at being a forester. It is far in a way the 
most perfect exhibit of its kind that I have 
ever seen. Every detail is there and I can 
visualize the tremendous amount of work and 
money that went into its creation. For the 
benefit of those unfortunate enough not to 
be able to see it in its setting there on 
the grounds, I certainly hope that some ex- 
cellent pictures of it may be taken to be 
published in American Forests and Forest 
Life, or better still, that the exhibit may 
be given a permanent place in the new U. S. 
Departmest of Agriculture building at Wash- 
ington. 

"The Forest Service is keeping well 
abreast of the very best that the commercial 
advertisers can do when they present to the 
public such a masterly picture as that of 
the forests of the past before and after the 


lumbermen have done their work." 
kk KK OK 


MACHINERY ON FIRES 


- After reading in a bulletin about 
the demonstrated practical use of tractors 
and blades for the high speed contruction of 
fire lines, the District Forester asked what 
was being done in this District to obtain 
greater use of machinery in fire suppression 
work. The latest answer to this question is 
given in the following excerpt from the Fire 
Guide: 

"As in road construction and in similar 
,and work has been followed by the 
development of machinery to do the same work 
This stage is 
due in fire suppression and the use of plows, 


arts, 


quicker, better, and cheaper. 


road machines, torches and such equipment, 
due to its proven worth on fires is 


should 


which, 
now beyond the experimental period, 
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served, issuing from beneath a papery rotte 


become common practice. Too much dependence, 
moreover, should not be placed on ranch and 
project out“*its being available, but as soon 
as a Forest has tried out and found its tim- 
ber types and cover susceptible to other 
than hand tools, the necessary machinery 
should be stocked at Rangers' and Forest 
quarters." 

Although it is known that a hundred 
or so of the back pack hand pumps have been 
bought within the last year or so, there is 
still some question as to how far the above 
quoted policy has been met but, with the 
catch-up which has recently been made in the 
supply of other tools, the purchase of ma— 
chinery should soon be possible — financially 
Plows, the light hillside reversible Oliver, 
which can be dragged with car or horse power, 
can be used on many districts. It may alse 
be that as the ranges come back, there will 
be districts on which it will pay to have 
tractors with line making knives. What is 
wanted is to make a start along this line 
and to encourage the use of something besides 
the old and tried but slow methods. What do 
you think of the army officer's suggestion 
on the San Gabriel fire two years ago to 
shoot a fire line through the brush? 11 = 
District 3. 

GRC re APE uN = 


FAST SPREADING FOREST FIRES 
By H. T. Gisborne, D-1. 


On the Quartz Creek fire on the Kanikst 
Forest, one example was seen of what is be 
lieved to be an extremely rapid spread 0: 
forest fire. A small curl of smoke was ob 


stick about six inches in diameter 150 fee 
ahead of the main line. This was a spo 
fire which, because it lay within the fir 
line, was watched to determine the perio 
of time required for it to spread. The ok 

server settled himself for a fairly long 
wait. In exactly four minutes, however 
this spot which when first seen was abou 
the size of a silver quarter, had burst in 

flame, spread to pine grass, run to duff ai 


public at large, 
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branch wood beneath dense fir reproduction, 
and had crowned. A fire which could have 
been pinched out with two fingers when first 
seen, could not have been stopped four min- 


utes later by ten men, 


kok ok OK 
RECREATION, "THE OUTLAW". 


Roy Boothe, Inyo 


L£ 


If my conception of the Service policy 
of administration is correct, practically all 
other resources and activities rank higher 
than recreational use. 
I agree, 


tricts 


As a general policy 
but believe there are ranger dis-— 
and Forests where recreation is the 
primary resource, and as such is entitled to 
somewhat more consideration than it has been 
getting. 

As an example, it is decided to get 
out a map folder for a certain Forest. We 
all know that the primary purpose of the map 
folder is to supply a demand from the re- 
creation-seeking public. Probably 95% of 
the edition will be distributed to people 
who want to use them in connection with their 
summer vacation on that Forest. We are cau- 
tioned, ,nowever, against stressing the re- 
creational features in the descriptive write- 
up and illustrations. On most Forests, tim- 
ber, grazing, and perhaps water power all 
rank higher in importance than recreation, 
and we clutter up the folder with a lot of 
Statistics and information that may be read 
by 15 cr 20 percent of the users of the maps. 
It is my impression that while timber may be 
the important resource from a Service stand— 
point, vast 
the 


who 


ana of a material value to the 
fact remains that the 
of 


are primarily interested in the recreational 


class people wili use these maps 


features of the Forest and will appreciate 
information and photographs descriptive of 
that subject. A very brief description of 
the other activities will be cf educational 


value and prosably read by most of the users 
of the maps. — D-5, 

Take the public camp ground situation. 
We weep and wail at the presence of tin cans 


| and other filth left by the campers, but al- 


lotments for construction of absolutely nec-— 


esSary sanitation improvements and means 
of eliminating these conditions are entirely 
inadequate to provide them, and we must de- 
pend on contribution from small local towns 
and organizations to provide most of these 
improvements. I feel that we must recognize 
and accept our responsibility to the extent 
of providing proper improvements and super- 
vision of our camp grounds. 
creased appropriations. Congress must be 
apprised The camping 
public is not organized, and unless some one 
assumes the resp unsibility of getting an 
organized expression from them, setting forth 
the need for such improvements, we can ex- 
pect nothing more than occasional spasmodic 
efforts, from that direction. 

I believe we must make careful surveys 
of the actual use being made of our important 


This means in- 


of the necessity. 


recreational areas so that we can support 
our estimates for necessary improvements 
and supervision by actual figures of the 
number of people to be benefited. 

Surely if we fail to provide these 
most important and necessary measures of 


protection, our administration is going to 
with that of the Park Service 
and no one will be envious of our position. 


be compared 
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OUR GAME BIRDS 


"The 
species of including cut— 
He is described by scientists as the 
‘most marvelous engine of destruction for 
the smaller pests of) the farms) 
into flesh and blood.' 

“Why destroy him? 
of a kill? 


Bob White is the enemy of 145 
injurious insects, 


worms. 
ever put 


Just for the thrill 
AS a sportsman, is it not an act 
of sportsmanship to conserve this really 
worth-while bird? THINK IT OVER! then 
enccurage the enactment of laws which will 
encourage the propagation rather than the 
extinction of this valuable species. Only 
marked scarcity of quail 
of the south 
they had been plentiful. 


this past winter, a 
was from 


heretofore, 


reported sections 


where, 
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Long open seasons and 'game hogs' are un-— given us a lot of vision. ‘Where there is 

doubtedly responsible for the scarcity." no vision, the people perish.' That sentence 

Clipped by lun iWin Ke Ds) 7 is carved into the marble wall of the Con- 
SSE BES AE is applicable, it 


DR. SCHENCK WRITES 


The following is an extract from a 
recent letter from Dr. Schenck: "I. have had 
a glorious time traversing the woods of a 
dozen European states in the good company of 
leading American foresters, among them J. D. 
Guthrie. The American bunch was received 
royally wheresoever we went. While we cannot 
transfer bodily to the United States any 
forestry nor any European forest 
experiments, European travel is.in my opinion 
absolutely necessary for the development of 
American forestry in science as well as in 
in “thie 


European 


practice. last analysis Europe has 


‘ 
‘i 


gressional Library and 


seems to me, to nothing more than it is to 


forestry. 
"I return to the U.S. A. in the fad 
of the year for lecture studies, and I hope 


for a chance to visit Washington, 

"Should there be a good crop of western 
forest tree seeds this summer and fall, all 
European experiment stations will be, I am 


sure, deeply grateful if you will supply 


them with seeds from specified localities; 


The 
forest experiment stations of America can do 


in each case, a few grains will do. 
as much by these simple means for inter— 
national amity amongst foresters as do. the 
millions of the International Board of Edu— 


cation, toward the same end.” ~ District .7. 


: 
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PLANTING VERSUS THE AX 
By W. W. Grogan, Sierra. 


In the February 22 issue of the Ser- 
vice Bulletin, Mr. Munger states that we 
should teach the public that reforestation 
is not to be accomplished by planting but by 
managing the cut so that nature can reproduce 
the stand. Certainly this is Forestry, and 
is the practice to which we must come in our 
virgin stands where the selection system is 
practical. But what of the millions of acres 
On which the ax has been used, without man- 


agement, or in plain words "without brains", 
On which all the young growth, and source of 
seed, has been destroyed by repeated fires? 
/ Are we to let down on planting talk, when we 


have so many of these vast areas on all sides? 


) These lands are good for no cther crop than 
) timber, but in that they have a high value. 
'Howeyer, the majority of the owners have not 
) been educated to the idea of restocking them 
for profit. On these areas, it is too late 
‘for the ax talk. 

By all means, in the virgin stands, 
we must promote the "ax" method of reforesta— 
tion, and instill it into the public mind to 
)Perpetuate these stands, and in their turn 
the plantations which we hope to see esta- 
-blished on the above mentioned logged-off 
lands. But lands 


| 


first, these must be 


Washington, D. C 


coal EF 


Sept. 20, 1926. 


planted, and it is going to take an awful 
lot of persuasion to do it. 

Even with this accomplished, if we 
hope to establish practice of 
Forestry, the nursery and planting will al- 
ways have their place, to fill in and con 
pletely stock the ground, in those spots 
where accidents are bound to destroy the 
source of reproduction. Of 
practice is a long way off, but we are going 
to have lots of planting talk if we ever 
hope to see it come to pass. 

In the Douglas Fir region of the north- 
west, where the clear cut system is the most 
practical, planting is the most economical 
and safe method of Ine) as} 
true that many stands of second growth have 
established themselves from the seed in the 
duff, but thousands of acres of this repro-— 


intensive 


course, this 


reforestation. 


duction have been destroyed by fire, due to 
the leaving of unburned slash. If one seed 
tree per acre is left, having a value of 
from $20 to $30 on the stump, it has cost 
the lumberman that much for reforestation, 
and he is not sure of a fully stocked stand. 
This land can be artificially reforested for 
$10 per acre. Would it not seem logical 


then, in \this region?) tom talk “cut (clean, 
burn clean, and plant"? 

It seems that teaching the lumberman 
to reforest with the ax, on stands now ex-— 


is more Simple than to get wasting 


isting, 
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logged-off areas to work again, because the 

latter demands public sentiment to bring it 

about. In our Pine regions, management of 
cut is the big problem with the lumberman, 

but this should not detract us from keeping 

public sentiment aroused to the need of 

planting, if we ever hope to see the many 

denuded areas reclaimed. 


"IT MISS MY SWISS" 
By John D, Guthrie, in District 6 Bulletin. 


To dispose quickly of the above title, 
I will say that only once during our stay of 
six days in Switzerland were we served cheese, 
and then only on specific request, and it 
wasn't the "holey" kind either, They said 
all the cheese was sent to America to make 
sandwiches out of —- as an Englishman told us 
at Rome that it was very difficult. any more 
to get good Scotch whiskey in England -— it 
was all being shipped to America! 

However, this isn't to be a discourse 
on Swiss sandwiches or Scotch highballs. 

The sound sense of the Swiss people is 
evident in everything everywhere in their 
wonderfully interesting and beautiful coun- 
try. They haven't many natural resources 
other than their forests, water power, and 
Really, Switzerland's greatest 
assets are the indomitable perserverance and 
resourcefulness of her people. 

There is considerably mcre valley or 
farming land in Switzerland than I had be- 
lieved. Her mountains, however, are cer-— 
tainly rugged and upstanding, and it is 
marvelous how trees do grow one*the almost 
perpendicular slopes. But for the fact that 


scenery. 


the Swiss have been careful to keep forests 
growing on these steep mountain sides through 
centuries, the rough, rock surfaces would 
now be bare, whereas they are not only cov— 
ered with commercial forests but there is a 
thick humus and a rich forest soil. Verily, 
Switzerland's forests hold her mountains up 
and her taxes down. 

We were treated splendidly by Swiss 
foresters, who were most cordial and 


obliging. .In fact, one of the high spots in 


.-in the forests on the heights above Inter- 


entertainment of the entire European trig 
took place in a Swiss forest. One day, 
after going through a fine forest for several 
hours, (there were some 18 of us Americans), 
as we turned an angle in the trail, herg 
came down a side-trail a sort of push-cart, 
wheeled by two farest rangers, in uniform of 


course. But what was in the cart immediate-— 
ly interested us. Well, it was loaded with 
Sandwiches, cigarettes, cigars, beer, and 
CHAMPAGNE! And the afternoon had been warm, 
the walk rather strenuous, - so we rested, 
for awhile. We Americans decided that this 
was a nice little custom which should be 
introduced into our forests! . 


The outstanding things in Swiss fo- 
restry to me are the care and real though? 
given by the LOCAL forest officers to theif 
forests, their real forestry knowledge, the 
great difficulties of transportation of wooc 
products from the high mountain forests, and 
the complete utilization seen everywhere, 

We waded through 8 inches of new sno} 


laken, and again near Thun. We saw many 
cableways for getting logs out of what we 
would call absolutely inaccessible places 
cable-ways designed, installed, and being 
operated by forest officers. The foresters 
were selling this material delivered at the 
road side or railroad in the valley; other 
wise, they could not dispose of it. We sal 
Many nurseries, all small, all in the forest 
and while perhaps not as well cared for 
ours, were nevertheless furnishing seedlings 
when needed and at a very low cost. ‘Som 
of these nurseries were high up in the moun- 
tains and in order to have a supply of manune 
for keeping up the soil of the seed beds 
there was at least one stable at each nur 
sery. Here a few cows were allowed to B 


kept by some farmer during the summer 
order to accumulate a supply of compost. The 
cows ar. kept in the barns and fed on gree 
hay cut in small meadows nearby. 

We saw many cattle and milk goats i 
the small alpine pastures, or on wet meadows 
The Swiss seem to have figured out a nig 
balance between livestock and forests, 
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farmers and mountaineers MUST have livestock 
for milk, butter and cheese, for there is 
little or no agricultural land (other than 
hay land) in the higher mountains. So, land 
which will not erode, or is too wet for tree 
growth, is grazed, All this has come about 
through the common sense of the Swiss people 
themselves. They know the value of forests 
‘and also that they must have pasture lands 
for butter and Wild 
flowers! Oh, yes, beautiful ones, ~ and many 
were being eaten by cattle and goats, many 
were being cut for forage. No one seemed to 
get excited over it, not even the American 
tourists. Excitement or silly sentimentality 
would gev nowhere with the Swiss-~—they know 
their problems, and they know what they are 
doing. Lheyadont, destroys theimeroresits), 
neither their wild flowers, 
sides, nor their streams; but they are using 
them all, sensibly and with rare good judg-— 
ment. In Switzerland the prosperity of the 
forest is intimately interwoven with the 
prosperity of the people. 

Qf course, we saw and went through 
and were given figures about the famous 
Sihwald, the City forest of Zurich. We saw 
other city forests as well, where they seem 
to have solved the problems of dual use of 
such tracts, combining the city park with a 
commercially managed forest. Rustic shel- 
ters, rustic seats, more and better roads 
and trails, more signboards, were in evidence 
in such cases, but the forest was being man— 
aged for profit and everyone seems satisfied. 


cheese production. 


their mountain 


PICTURES GOOD AND BAD 


By ©. G. Bates, Rocky Mt. Exp. Sitation. 

npn wen co bulletin Tone wulbys 26 
Shipp makes what seems to me an unjust 
criticism of the small kodak, 
the average quality of our photographic work 
to-day with that of 25 years ago. In my 
opinion the quality or kind of cameras being 


in comparing 


used has practically nothing to do with iv. 
This opinion is based on the examination of 
besides 


@ great many private photographs 


those I have made myself. I have seen col- 


lections made entirely with small box kodaks, 
entirely lacking in fine adjustments, "fool- 
proof" in every respect, and never used with 
a tripod, -— such collections often present 
a far more pleasing appearance than the 
general run of more expensive pictures such 
as are represented in the Service Collection. 
From this one might deduce that the "snap— 
shot photographer" (many of us, in our haste, 
are inclined to be just this) would be better 
off with such a fool-proof outfit than with 
a more expensive one, Such a deduction is 
not warranted. But one can say this: an eye 
for artistic values, a "knack" at seeing and 
taking good pictures, is a far more impor- 
tant item than wn expensive outfit, 

The, real isoublie jwath ithe senvice 
Collection of photographs, in my belief, is 
the utilitarian spirit which actuates the 
taking of most of our pictures. They are 
largely made to "illustrate a phase of our 
work", they are largely taken in the course 
of the day's work, under the pressure which 
too often is exerted during field trips. We 
make our daily schedules without time allow- 
ance for pictures, and the pictures suffer 
as any "side-line" usually suffers. But 
perhaps the trouble is even a little deeper 
than this: the very fact that we are so 
intensely utilitarian would warn one that 
most of us, at least, lack a sense of artis— 
tic values, May I be pardoned for citing my 
own experience in evidence, if not proof, 
of this point. 

Since 1912, when I purchased a 3-A 
Ansco folding "kodak", I have taken some 
1600 official pictures and a good many oth- 
ers, With this equipment and with a Century 

x 7 camera having the finest of Zeiss len- 
ses, I trust that no one in the Service has 
a lower batting-average for GOOD pictures 
nolaeelay 21 The Century product undoubtedly 
averages the better quality, because the 
taking of any picture with this outfit sug- 
gests, if it does not require, more careful 
On the other hand, the kodak 
product is fully as good when any adequate 
preparation Snap-shots with this 
kodak are rarely satisfactory. I rarely ex-— 
pose less than 4 second where the resultis of 


preparation. 


is made. 


any importance for record purposes, and this, 
of course, implies using a rest if not a tri- 
pod. I fully agree that the tripod should 
always be available. 

So much for the equipment, which, as I 
have said, is relatively unimportant. Now, 
as to the spirit or MOTIVE of the pictures. 
Most of mine are made for record and are 
flat and uninteresting to anyone not ac~ 
quainted with the work. Only occasionally 
does the artistic spirit seize me, and since 
this has never been systematically developed, 
I shall make no boast as to the consequences, 
But I can point to a few good pictures, 
conceived primarily in artistic enthusiasm, 
A little 
conscious attention to "composition" occa— 
Personally I find 


which are "encouraging" at least. 


sionally works marvels. 
that I must learn to use ray—screens in order 
to get distant views, cloud effects, etc., 
which are often so appealing to the eye and 
so disappointing in the ordinary photograph. 

To bring out my point of controversy 
with Shipp, I can sum up as follows: the 
current Service photographs are not suffering 
from the lack of adequate equipment so much 
as lack of time or willingness to study the 
subjects, untrained senses of artistic val- 
ues, a change from the sentimental enthusiasm 
which so strongly pervaded the work of our 
earliest foresters. All of us can doubtless 
do better than we are doing, but to compete 
with the photographers whose work mainly 
holds the public eye these days, we shall 
probably have to have specialists to "write" 
our visual stories. If one among us is 
fortunately endowed with the abilities re- 
quired to be a good photographer, 
likely will not be the "all-around, practical 


man" required to do our routine work. But 


he very 


I would say that an instructional course in 
photography would yield at least as high re- 
turns as many of the courses being offered 
Forest officers, considering the importance 
of pictures in our public relations and our 
education. On the other hand, 
allowance must always be made for the fact 


internal 


tha. in obtaining records of great importance 
pictures largely lacking in attractiveness 
must often be made, 
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"STONE WALLS DO NOT A PRISON MAKE, 
NOR IRON BARS A CAGE." 

Have an argument 

between our "buttermilk permittees" and 


been having quite 
party who is pasturing a number of dairy 
cattie in the Wm. Wells field on that range. 
It seems the Jersey heifers are vamping our 
permittees' bulls, and the two-wire fence ig 
not an effectual barrier. We have requested 
an opinion from Mr. Dechant as to what the 
State law defines as a legal fence, but 
don't see how that is going to help much 
as no bull will likely respect the legality 
of the fence with a sleek bunch of Jersey 
flappers on the As a temporary 
expedient, we have given the permittees per- 
mission to remove their bulls, which they 
were willing to do. — Inyo. 


inside. 


MORE MONEY FROM LAMBS 
By Pb Laser p= 


Nine pounds increase in weight of lambs 
may be added without additional expense by 
the adoption of the open herding and bedding 


mean an added income of $1.08 on each lamk 
shipped in the fall. If this system were @ 
dopted for only one-half of the 200,00 
sheep going to the mountain ranges from the 
San Luis Valley next summer, the increase 
income for the Valley, with a 70% lamb crop 
would be $140,000. 

Actual tests, comparing the open herd 
ing and bedding out system, or bedding one 
night in a place, with using the same be 
ground for irregular periods have been trié 
out on many Forests. the pla 
followed was to select and weigh a repre 
sentative number of lambs on entering am 
leaving the forest in two different bands ¢ 
as near the same breed, size and conditic 
One band was handle 


Generally, 


of health as possible. 


) differences in management. 
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in accordance with this imrroved system and 
the other in accordance with the use of the 
established bedground. from 
National Forests on the eastern slope of the 


Some results 


Continental Divide from Montana to New Mex- 
ico are as follows: 


Daily Gain 
in Wt. of Lambs 


Bedded sta. Amount to 

out Ba iG: Dichite: in 3 mo. 

Beartooth, Montana .44 Oe me 10.8 
Helena i .435 .353 ,09 8,1 
Madison m .00 758 le 10.8 
Bighorn Wyoming .52 4) Melealt SRY 
Medicine Bow " 46 . 39 OY 6.3 
Rio Grande, Colorado 8.0 
Average SER oh be ENR ‘~ 9.0 


The lambs on the Rio Grande National 
Forest were from ewes owned by the same man 
and all lambed together, the grazing utilized 
before going to the forest was the same, 
and everything in general being the same be-— 
fore going to the summer range. One bunch was 
open herded and bedded out while the other 
was close herded. The lambs were weighed 
separately and showed the difference of 8 
pounds in favor of the lambs from the bunch 
open herded and bedded out. 

The reason for this increase in weight 
of lambs was due largely to a few simple 
The sheep that 
used a bed ground for one night only were on 
fresh feed all the time, while those handled 
from an established bed ground were in camp 
Or were being drifted out over territory 
previously fouled by grazing and trampling 
before they could fresh feed. 
In the evening, when the sheep were drifting 


reach the 


in over this previously used territory, the 
bedded cut sheep were doing their best gra— 
zing and drifting to the top of a ridge to 
bed down for the night. 


QUR BIG STOCKMEN PERMITTEES 
By Will C. Barnes, Washington 
Not long ago one of the Congressional 

investigative committees asked the Forester 
for information as to the largest grazing 
permits issued by the Service. We gave them 
the figures from memory and then asked the 
Districts for definite information. Here 
are the highest 
for the season of 1925: 
D-1: Cattle Pointdexter & Orr Livestock 
~~" Go., Dillon, Mont. Permit for 
2095 cattle, Madison Forest. 
Debbin & Lewiston, 
Idaho. Permit temporary, for 
12,000 
Selway Forests. 
J. L. Driskill, Spearfish, S.D. 
2750 cattle, Black Hills For- 
est. 
Colorado Land & Livestock Co., 
Hartsel, Colo. 20,000 sheep, 
Leadville Forest. : 
D-3: Cattle G. O. S. 

Cattya we NOMUMe 

Gila Forest. 
Sheep Ed. M. 


figures for each District 


Sheep Hufinan, 


sheep, Clearwater and 


D-2: Cattl 


Sheep 


Silver 
cattle, 


Cattle Co., 
6819 


Otero, Las Lunas, New 


Mexico. 18,500 sheep, Datil 
Forest. 
D-4 Cattle Indian Creek Cattle Pool, Moab, 
‘Utah. 4185 cattle, La Sal 
Forest. 
Sheep Wood Livestock Co., Spencer, 


Idaho. 56,000 sheep, Targhee 


Forest. This company also 
holds preference for 3400 cat—_ 
tle on Targhee and Lemhi For-— 
ests. 

D-5; Cattle W. J. & P. S. Dorris, Alturas, 

Bo ie California. 2560 cattle, Modoc 

Forest. 

Cone & Ward Co., Los Molinos, 

i 


California. 


250 sheep, Lassen 
Forest. 
D-6: Cattle 


Pacific Live Stock Co., Burns, 
Oregon. 2100 cattle, Malheur 
Forest. 

Smythe Bros., Pendieton, Ore-— 
gon. 12,900 sheep, 
and Umatilla Forests. 


Sheep 


Whitman 


D-7: Cattle A. S, Hart, Crestview, Florida. 

--—--§40 cattle, Florida Forest. 

Sheep Mrs. Emma S, Hughes, Florala, 

ict Florida. 1197 sheep, Florida 
Forest. 

The G. 0. S. Cattle Company on the Gila 
with a permit for 6819 cattle and the Wood 
Livestock Company on the Targhee with 56,000 
sheep are the two largest. 

On the Humbolt Forest in District 4 
there are four sheep permittees with an 


average of 21,500 sheep to each permit... On 


the Payette in the same District there are 
two, with an average of 29,000 to each permit. 


PL PAIL 
PLANT, PLANT, PLANT, PLANT 
By BE. E. Carter, Washington 


The annual planting reports from Dis-— 
tricts having this activity are evidence 
that the Service is moving toward some of 
its objectives. Jobs are being finished. 
The “season of 1926 sees the main portion of 
the burn on the South Fork of Lewis River, 
Columbia Forest, once more a timber-growing 
area. It sees the last of the large-scale 
planting on the Tawas Division of the Mich- 
igan, at least until purchases under the 
Clarke McNary Act are possible, with about 
12,000 acres transformed from barren sand 
plains to a timber-producing farm, The end 
of the job on the Minnesota Forest is de=- 
finitely in sight a few years ahead. To 
many men in the Service, these looked like 
jobs of indefinite extent when they wore 
started. 

Tackling any of our big planting jobs 
is like climbing a mountain. The top is lost 
to view. The going is apt to be tough in 
spots, and sometimes elevation is lost by 
mistakes in the path chosen, Sometimes 
the ground is loose and the climber slips 
back a foot for every two he climbs, Keeping 
at it doggedly, however, brings the end of 
the climb in sight, sometimes with surprising 
suddenness and at a still more surprising 
nearness. 

One mountain conquered some years ago 
was Mt. Hebo in Oregon. Its sides are growing 
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Douglas fir once more after a half century 
of uselessness. On others, such as the Hal- 
sey Division of the Nebraska and the range 
on the east side of the Pike, the top is 
not yet in sight and the going is rough at 
tines. Water is scarce. But the men on 
them can take heart. The job has an end, 
and reaching it is both possible and worth 
while. 


NOT WHOLLY MERCENARY 
L. F. Kneipp, Washington 


Lew Barrett, the genial Chief of Lands 
in D-5 overlooks no opportunity to lift the 
special-use receipts toward the quarter 
million mark which seems to be his financial 
Objective for that line of work, but this 
laudable ambition has in no way abated his 
keen interest in the promotion of free or 
ccst of operation municipal and county camps 
on National Forest lands. Among the free 
permits reported by the District for the last 
fiscal year is one on the Angeles Forest 
issued to the Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors for an open-air camp for under. 
nourished children under the direction 
the Los Angeles Tuberculosis Association. 
the Cleveland Forest is another issued 
Orange County for a children's open=ail 
health camp which is maintained by the Coun- 
ty. On the Eldorado Forest one term permi 
authorizes the city of Sacramento to maintaiz 
a municipal camp, one annual permit author- 
izes the city of Sacramento to maintairz 
another municipal camp, one annual permit 
authorizes the city of Berkeley to maintail 
3 municipal camp and another authorizes the 
city of Stockton to maintain a municipa! 
camp. On the Inyo the city of Los Angeles 
maintains the Los Angeles High Sierra Can 
as a municipal camp. On the San Bernardint 
the county of Riverside has a permit for @ 
municipal campground, The Sierra has a mun 
icipal recreation camp and also allows th 
Southern California Edison Company groun 
upon which to maintain a club house for it 
employees. On the Stanislaus Forest municipa 
recreation camps are maintained by the citie 
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of Berkeley and Oakland. Whenever a munici-—- 
pality or county shows the slightest pre- 
liminary symptom of an inclination to esta- 
blish a free municipal camp or one on the 
cost of operation basis, Barrett is hot on 
its trail with an offer to permit the free 
selection of the choicest of the available 
National Forest recreation areas. The mutual 
good will and better understanding which 
results from this form of development far 
transcends in value the few hundred dollars 
which might otherwise be derived through the 


rental of the lands occupied, 


WATERPROOFING OLD TENTS 


The bulletin has carried suggestions 
several times in the past how to inject new 
life into old tents that would serve better 
as water sieves than shelters. We've just. 
tried the "Burch Bark" waterproof dope on a 
three year old canvas auto top - you know 
the kind that came out several years ago on 
Buicks, Maxwells, and several other high 
powered cars ~ a. top that for a year past 


let the owner in for a complete saturation 
Shortly after doping- 


even in a heavy mist. 
this top the car stood for two hours in a 
cloud burst up to Bob Hughes' road camp on 
the James and the inside was so dry after 
the ordeal that one could have scratched a 
match on the under side of the canvas and 
got results. We don't get any commission on 
sales of this stuff but since tentage is now 
full price - no war canvas left — and forests 
must pay for their new tents, a couple of 
dollars worth of this dope may stave off the 
fatal day when twenty dollars or more must 
be dug up for a new wall tent. The F. J. 
Burch Mfg. Co., Pueblo, Colorado, makes the 
Burch Bark solution which comes khaki or 
plain at a cost of $1.30 a gallon at Pueblo.-— 
District 3. 


CLIMATIC AND SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF FORESTS. 
By George B. Sudworth, Washington 


The following comment on the value and 


i 


relationship of forests to human society is 
made by A. F. Tigerstedt of Mustila, Finland, 
who contributes a chapter in English in Vol- 
ume 24, of the publications of the Society 
of Forestry in Finland: 

"From many points of view, however, the 
subject is really worth more attention than 
has been bestowed upon it hitherto. It is 
decidedly in the interest of the whole civil- 
ized world to preserve a huge helt of forest— 
clad ground round the frozen regions of the 
North Pole, and it is the author's conviction 
that if the Northern forests should once be 
destroyed through war, revolution or bad. 
Management, the climate ofthe temperate 
zone would be disastrously affected and the 
whole fate of humanity altered... 

"In thas respect, “Finland stands’ .as (a 
privileged guardian and holds an honorable 
trust against barbarity and déstruction. 
It. is, furthermore,.. the author's earnest: 
wish, when once this book is published, to 
create in all its..readers.a realization of 
the absolute necessity of re-afforestation. 
The history of civilization shows that where 
forests exist, there will also civilization 
exist, but when the ,forests: disappear then 
the population gathers in cities; and decline: 
and decay are imminent. . PPR Gn Na Bia 

"May the human race now begin, in 
earnest to follow and continue Nature's aim. 

"May not only the Northern regions be 
covered with fine and valuable forests, but 


also the Southern ones as well. May the 
bare-stripped mountains of Italy, Greece, 
Asia Minor, Algeria, Spain, the mountains 


of China and many other places, especially 
and exculsively suitable for forest growth, 
may they all be re-afforested, before the 
human race devours itself by internal and 
external struggles." 


LOOKOUT TOWER 


Nice, France, September 3 (AP).—A new 
plan to southern 
Thousands 
of the practically unburnable Accario De-—- 


curens species of the mimosa tree will be 


combat forest fires in 


France is to be started next year. 
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planted in the forests te act as fire—breaks. 

The plan consists of stretching lines 
of closely-set trees throughout the forests, 
with intersecting lines dividing all forest 
lands into comparatively small squares. For- 
estry experts contend that when the work is 
completed the danger from fire will be ex« 
tremely slight. 


The possibility of using living fire- 
breaks is one that needs investigation. 
The Southern Experiment Station has planted 
a strip of lespedeza grass (green most of 
the year) round a small experimental .area 
containing about one section of land. Ata 
State experiment station in Minnesota I saw 
blue grass used for a fire-break on one side 
of a plantation established many years ago 
by H. H., Chapman, Who knows of hardwood 


species used among pines for fire-breaks? 


BUILDING LIMITATION 


The comptroller has been asked to ex- 
plain just what is meant by the expression 
"water: supply and sanitation system" in 
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Sec. 2 of the Act of March 3, 1925. 

This is the Act which authorizes our 
of $1500; — 
each 


also 
fiscal 


limitation 
construct 


building gives 


authority to year 
three buildings for National Forest purposes 
not to exceed $2500 each, and three not to 
exceed $2000 each. The Act provides that 
the cost of a water supply and sanitation 
system shall not be charged as a part of the 
cost of any building except those costing in 
excess of $2000 each and that no such water 
supply and sanitation system shall cost in 
excess of $500. 

The Comptroller replies that the term 
"water supply and sanitation system" must be 
held to include all expenses for providing 
the means by which the buidlings may be 
furnished with water, and by which refuse 
such as sewage may be disposed of, and is 
not limited to the installation of plumbing 
in a building; therefore, the entire amount 
which may be expended in furnishing a build- 
ing with water and finally disposing of. 
sewage is limited to $500. This shall in- 
clude the cost of a cesspool or septic 
tank if necessary for the disposal of sewage. 7 
District 4. 4a 
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SUPERIOR WILDERNESS .. 
Allen S, Peck, D, 2. 


On September 5 at St. Paul, the For- 
ester presided at a public meeting which 
should play an important part. in. the des— 
tinies of the Superior National Forest, 

_ For some months past, there has: been 
a great deal of agitation against:the con- 
struction of roads in the Superior: Forest. 
The opposition, as expressed in the resoly-— 
tions passed by numerous Izaak Walton League 
clubs and other organizations, ranged all: the 
way from protests against any roads except 
those needed for protection, to any or all 
roads for any purpose whatsoever, These 
protests have resulted in withholding :action 
by the Secretary on the Forest. Highway pro+ 
gram for Minnesote for this year which pro- 
vided 
lying to the northward of and serving the 
Forest, . The Development Road program this 
year called for the continuation of .con- 
Struction work on the road traversing: the 
of the Forest from the 
Supervisor's headquarters at Ely to Buyck near 
| The development system 
It. was 


for. the extension of two stub roads 


western division 


the western boundary. 
also called for, several stub roads. 
not, however, proposed to build these for a 
humber of years owing to the lack of funds. 

Because of the very general .and,-.in 
fact, Keck 
taken in the Superior Forest.on account. of 
the adaptability of a large part of it to 


nation-wide interest which. has 


Canoe travel, and because there wa: evident 
misunderstanding of the plans of the Forest 


Service with regard to its administration, 


. 


the Forester felt that nothing but a ‘con- 
ference of those who had expressed an in- 
terest. in the handling of the Forest would 
clear the air and, therefore, with the Secre- 
tary's approval, he called this meeting. 
: There were probably 100 people present, 
including members of the Izaak Walton League, 
officials of. the Conservation Commission of 
the State of Minnesota, the State Highway 
Department, the Counties of Cook and Lake; a 
large part of the lands of which are included 
within the Superior Forest. It was in these 
two counties that the two sections of. road 
north of the Forest were planned. : The meeting 
lasted fully 6 hours and although: several 
heated disgussions were started, the chairman 
was entirely. successful in preyenting -any 
casualties and the result was very satis- 
factory, in that the air was cleared of much 
misunderstanding and various. points brought 
up by advocates of different policies were 
subjected to criticism and questioning: in a 
way, which made the main. facts of the. situa- 
tion stand out in bold relief, ¢ 

The plans for the management of vhe 
Superior, an important provision of which is 
the restriction against opening up by auto 
roads about 1,000 square miles. of, canoe 
territory, were explained to those assembled, 
and they were assured that it is the inten- 
tion of the Forest Service to use auto trans- 
portation only. .where there are:.no water 
rouves available to give the 6-—hour fire 
control which it is felt necessary to have. 

County officers painted vivid pictures 
of the importance of roads in the development 
of the interest of local property owners, 
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The Game Commissioner said that if 
roads were built and timber cut the game 
would all disappear. The Izaak Walton Lea- 
gue and others who are interested in the 
Forest as a conoeing and fishing country 
advanced a number of arguments against Roads. 
The question as to whether the opening up of 
forested country by highways with consequent 
motor traffic was the cause of an increased 
number of fires was debated at length. 

It was strongly asserted that the pre- 
servation of the Superior, and the country to 
the north of it in what is commonly called 
the "wilderness condition" would involve 
practically wiping out in time the two 
counties of Lake and Cook so far as income 
producing taxable property is concerned, 
It was also contended that such a course 
would involve a very much larger program of 
acquisition by the Federal Government than 
otherwise would be necessary. It was made 
clear by Forest Service representatives that 
the Service has no control of road building 
on the lands outside of the National Forests; 
and it was announced by the county representa- 
tives present that they were going through 
with the construction of the two roads in 
debate whether or not assisted by the 
Service. 

An interesting point. emphasized by 
the Forester was that it is the inten— 
tion of the Service to harvest timber crops 
when warranted and there was no serious 
opposition to this policy expressed at the 
meeting. 

It is very much hoped that, as a re- 
sult of this meeting, those interested in 
the Superior Forest will be satisfied that 
the plans of the Service for handling this 
Forest are sound. 


"DING'S" CARTOON 


We reproduce by permission a striking 
cartoon by the famous "Ding," which graphi- 
cally portrays one side of the wilderness 
controversy. The Bulletin hopes the anti- 
wildslifers will come across with something 


equally good. W.S. 


FIRE SEASON NEARING END IN D. No. 1 

Heavy rains during the past ten days 
over all Forests in the western part of the 
District have practically put an end to the 
fire season. Crews are being reduced to the 
minimum necessary to patrol lines where fires 
have not been killed, and at the present 
there are not over 200 men on the *ire lines, 
Overhead men from eastern Montana Forests 
and from other districts are being returned 
to their stations as ouickly as camps can be 
disbanded and equipment returned to the 
warehouse, 


DANGER NOT OVER IN D. No. 3 


The fire season was declared official—- 


ly closed last year with the receipt of the 
August 20-30 repoits. We folded up our fire 
tools (those that could be folded up) and 
said a glad goodbye to the 1925 Fire Season 
and were happy to see her on her way. But 
this year she is still with us, keeping us 
constantly on edge. She seems to us just like 
a sleeping lioness - we don't know whether 
she will awake with a howl, a roar and ugly 
snarl, and make herself generally disagree 
able and frightful. Most of the forests are 
dry, or drying out and danger is generally 
increasing at altogether too rapid a pace 
to be pleasing. 
HATS OFF TO THE GOBS! 
Jno. D. Guthrie, D. No. 6. 


Would that the average land-lubber might 
learn about care with fire from our sailors! 
From July 6 to August 14, some 3000 men from 
the Pacific Battle Fleet then in Pugst Sound 
waters visited the Olympic Forest. The men 
came in parties from 2 to 80, the average - 
being 6 to a party. Most of the parties went 


in for 3 days, scme for 10; these last usu- 


ality went far inland. Rifles were not al-— 
lowed, but a few revolvers, not over one to 
a party were carried. Each group was in 
charge of a sailor or petty officer. They 
all came through District Morgen=" 
roth's office at Port Angeles, where it was 
explained to the leader where to cawp, where 
to build a fire, how to put it out, where to 


smoke, what the game laws were, etc. A Camp- 


Ranger 
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fire permit was issued to the leader, who 
was told he would be held responsible for 
his party. At least 90 per cent of the 3000 
were hikers with packs, and they seemed to 
get quite a thrill not only from being on 
land but in being in the big timber of the 
Olympics. They camped mostly along the 
Elwha River. Some of the officers patronized 
the numerous resorts of Crescent Lake. 

Now, the really remarkable thing about 
it all is that the local forest officers had 
no trouble at all from these 3000 men. They 
conducted themselves in an orderly manner, 
they left no campfires burning, they started 
no fire from cigarettes, so far as known 
they respected the game laws. Ina letter of 

-appreciation to the Commander, District 
Forester Granger said in part: 

"As compared with an equal number of 
civilians this record is to us remarkable. 
Would that our civilian visitors could like- 
wise learn to hold public property in such 
high regard, Such a record makes us even 
prouder of the Navy. Please therefore, Sir, 
accept our sincere appreciation, and allow 
me to extend to you and such men an invitation 
to come again to see and enjoy their National 
Forests of the Northwest." 


EUROPEAN SCIENTISTS VISITING NATIONAL PARKS. 


Although the group of European plant 
scientists which recently assembled at 
Ithaca, N. Y., came to this section of the 
United States principally to see the National 
Parks, (Yellowstone and Rocky Mountain) they 
also learned something of the National For- 
ests. They were encountered in Cody, Wyo- 
ming, by Supervisor Langworthy, Mrs. Hayden, 
the Shoshone literary star, and Douglas of 
the District Office, and an hour was spent 
in telling them of the wonders of the Sho- 
shone Forest. Only one of the group was a 
forester, He was M. 
Comte, The others 
were mainly botanists, but as such displayed 
much interest in the subject of the tree 
Om pune 

M. Comte, through an interpreter, 


strictly speaking. 
a Swiss Oberforester. 


species forests, especially their 
identity. 
asked for the scientific name of each spe-— 


cies and the uses made of them commercially. 


He also asked numerous questions regarding 
the organization of the Forest Service. His 
particular position in Switzerland corre— 
sponds very closely to that of a forest su- 
pervisor. It was unlike that position, how-— 
ever, in that he said the area under his 
supervision, as well as others, had in re— 
cent years been reduced to one-half its or-— 
iginal size in order to create new adminis— 
trative units and thereby accommodate the 
increasing crop of foresters. 


FROM THE GROUND FLOOR UP 
Lillian T. Conway, Washington 


Among the many practical projects of 
Roy L. Hogue, State Forester of Mississippi, 
for carrying out the provisions of the for- 
estry bill passed by the State Legisla— 
ture last March is his plan for meeting its 
educational and publicity requirements. 
He has selected a woman ex-teacher and re—- 
cent member of the U. S. Forest Service to 
cooperate with the Board of Education in a 
State-wide correlation of the study of Miss-—- 
issippi forests and woods with the many sub— 
jects in the school curriculum into which 
a knowledge of trees, forest products, and 
forest influences enters, 

Mrs, Daisy Priscilla Edgerton, for 14 
years a member of the Branch of Public 
Relations of the Forest Service, and before 
that a teacher in her native State, South 
Carolina, is to undertake the work. 

Although Miss Caroline Dorman did some— 
what similar work successfully in Louisiana 
the Mississippi plan will be an interesting 
experiment in State forestry. Mr. Hogue is 
himself a graduate of the Schoo! of Forestry 
at the University of Michigan, but he be- 
lieves that a woman experienced in teach— 
ing and with.a knowledge of forestry will be 
better fitted for presenting the subject to 
children than would a technical forester. 
His reasons are sound. 

A forester is a 
Forestry is 


technical and scien- 
tific: expert. a profession 
chosen by some graduates of the colleges and 
universities of the country. To put forestry 
into our graded schools is another matter. 
The study of the forest may begin with the 
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primary grades in their nature study work, 
geography and gen-~ 
eral science classes of the higher grades the 
manual training courses, the civics classes, 
and the history lessons. 
particularly the junior and 
school students, learn the influences and 
material gifts of the forest, though not one 
out of a thousand such pupils will 
geographer or other scientist, 
urer of wo.den products, 


and be carried on in the 


Graded school pupils, 


5 


senior high 


become a 
a manufact- 
a historian, or a 
civic leader. 

It is not necessary for the’ child to 
know how many board feet a given piece of 
wood may contain, the diameter breasthigh 
a given tree, or the definition of a tech~ 
nical term such as "stand" applies to timber. 
PESO tay MO We Viel, 
should know 
pencil used by him so 
the wood 
discomfort that would be 


that every child 
that the paper, tho desk, the 
relessly were once 
fiber of growing trees, the daily 


his were it not for 


the fucniture in his home once the sturdy 
growth of the forest, and how the forest has 
helped to supply the cup of cold water his 
strenuous play or exercise demands. 

ies One 


to the people of a State. 


thing to pass a law and say 
"Here it is; put 
Pio COM pia Cicer nn iL Sire tani tenconur 
r why such a law 


passed and why its 


thing to make clea should 


have been provisions 
should be put into execution for the good of 
tHe State asa wholle and of eavh one of its 
citizens. 

Mew torislators Anau thie farsi, ovale 
Forester of Mississippi believe in beginning 
at the bottom and working up. in the pr 
ent hazy state of knowledge of trees 
and their uses and abuses, 


and woods 
the best begin~ 
ning is with the young child in the class 
room of the well-informed teacher. 
Mississippi is a recent recruit in the 
cause of wise forestry practices, although it 
ranks fourth in lumber production, thousands 
of people carn a living in its woods aad 
lumber mills, a ieie9 rhc Abe of its taxes 
come from the fores and within its scorde 
are great s 


Suited to tree growing than to any other use. 


stretches is cut—over lands bette 


All this wealth and waste are matters of vi- 


tal interest to every man, woman, and 


child in the State, and the best way to make 
way of all 
education — from the ground floor up. 

SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF FOREST SCHOOLS 

N@ia 

~ SHPTEMBER 2, 1926, 
of ten of the leading 
the country gathered at 
Products Lacoratory, Madi- 
during the week of August 30 
for the Second Annual Forest School 
ference. 


them known is the systematis 


AUGUST 30 
Representatives 
schools, of 
Forest 
son, Wisconsin 
Con- 


The purpose of the annual Madison con- 
ference of tS) PA (0) 

research on forest products as carried on by 
the Forest Service at 


forest schools harnonige 


the local laboratory 
and by the various schools of forestry ans 
to promote the 


exchange of . information 


between these agencies. 

The time of the recent conference was 
given to detailed presentations and dis— 
cussions of "Utilization Methcds Employed 


Prevent Wood Waste." 
forest schools 


Officials of both the a 
Service lead discussions of thei 


the Forest S$ 
various specialities. 

The following men were in attendance: 
Robert 
ah pe hearst of Michigan: W, & 
Edwards, Penns 


Ausvin Cary, U. 5S. Forset Service; 
Crags i) 
ylvania State College; G. A 
Garratt, Yale University; ©. H, Guise, Cor— 
nell University; R. W. Hayes, University o 
Louisiana; J, ¥. Hoffman, Pennsylvania Sta 
Forest School; Raymond Hoyle, New York State 
Macklin, 
Prentice, 
University of 
University of Min- 
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College of Forestry; T. 
Burr N. 


Ramskill, 


YUniver— 
sity of Wisconsin; 
University; J. .H. 
Montana; 


Purdue 


Heary Schmit 
nesota; W. N. Spa 
Geridy 


Forest Service 


Stewart, University of Maine: Russell 
bh 


Banzhaf and Watson firm of 
sresters of Milwaukee. 

the conference, 
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which Director) Carlile e. 
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Winslow and the 


A 


Laboratory eparing for and 


carrying on the conference so successfully 
was expressed in the following resolutions: 
Labora— 
vory has been instrumental in bringing 


the second annual meeting of 


Whereas the Forest Products 
about 


the Forest 
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Schools, and whereas the Laboratory has ar- 
ranged the program and given freely of the 
time of those specializing in utilization in 
presenting the new developments to the con- 
ference and taking part in the discussions, 
and whereas all accommodations of the school 
representatives were arranged by the Labora- 
tory staff, and whereas the Laboratory se- 
cured for the conference such excellent con- 
tacts with the developments in the chemical 
field as presented by Mr. Howard Weiss, in 
cooperative marketing as presented by Profes— 
sor Theodore Macklin, and the relation of 
the turpentine industry to forestry practice 
by Mr. Austin Cary. Therefore be it re- 
solved that the deepest appreciation and 
gratitude of the forest schools be extended 
to the Director, C. P. Winslew, for his per— 
sonal interest and conduction of the con- 
ference as chairman. Be it further resolved 
to express our appreciation and indebtedness 
to all of the members of the Laboratory staff 
who assisted in the program and discus— 
sions and maintained the interest by their 
attendance. Be at turtherm) inesolved) witha 
copies of these resolutions be placed in the 
hands of Col. W.B. Greeley and The Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Signature of School Representative. 

FOREST SEED CROP 
Hein VOM SON ea Dimuee 

Reports received from Supervisors in- 
dicate that the seed crop or the Forests is, 
for the most part, a failure this year, On 
the Minnesota Forest it was hoped that we 
could collect red pine seed for 15 States as 
@ part of the Federal cooperation under Sec- 
tion 4 of the Clarke-McNary law and state 
Foresters had requested about 1500 pounds of 
seed, However, the red pine seed crop is 
almost a failure and little or no seed can 
be secured. 

Engelmann spruce seed is needed for 
sowing at the Monument Nursery and a collec-— 
tion was desired from some forest where this 
species reaches its optimum development. A 
small crop of spruce has been reported in 
several places, but no Forest has yet vol- 
unteered to collect the 20 bushels which is 
desired for shipment to the Monument Nursery. 


There is considerable demand for blue 
spruce and Douglas fir seed, and several 
Denver seed dealers have been advertis— 
ing. This would make a source of revenue 
to local people in any place where cones are 
reported. 

The yellow pine seed crop is a failure 
generally. The Nebraska Forest is undertak- 
ing a small collection of yellow pine cones 
from selected trees, which are free from 
disease and insects, for use in a study 
which is being conducted at Halsey to learn 
if the good qualities of certain trees are 
transmitted to their offspring. If this is 
proved conclusively, it may change the method 
of saged collection so that cones may be 
gathered from trees of desired form, growth, 
and vigor rather than from squirrel hordes. 


SAN FRANCISCO PEAKS ROAD OPENED 
TO PUBLIC TRAVEL. 


The road known as the San Francisco 
Mountain Scenic Boulevard Toll Road, con- 
struction of which has been under way for 
10 years, has been completed to the Fre- 
mont Saddle between Fremont and Agassiz 
Peaks. This road, about 10 miles in length, 
leads off from the Flagstaff-Fort Valley 
road, follows a ridge, climbs the east side 
of Fremont, winds around the southern bound— 
aries of that peak, and switches back be- 
tween Fremont and Agassiz to the Saddlo, 
where it crosses into the so-called Interior 
Basin. Contract will be let at once for 
construction of about 2 miles around the 
north or interior slopes of Agassiz to the 
Doyle Saddle between Mt. Agassiz and Mt. 
Humphreys, with the ultimate goal the top ~ 
of Mt. Humphreys with an elevation of 12,611 — 
feet. The road, which has been constructed 
through the efforts of Mr. J. W. Weatherford 
of Flagstaff, is a 14-foot road with grades 
seldom exceeding 8 per cent for short dis-— 
affords 
country around the peaks, and should be of 


tances, a marvelous view of the 
great value not only to the Forest Service and 
the City of Flagstaff, but to the State 
of Arizona. It is hoped that it will prove 
a financial success, and through the develop-— 
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ment of camp grounds, the. possible. construc— 
tion of hotels, and the operation of bus 
service become nationally famous, Pending 
complete construction, a toll of $1 per per- 
son will be charged to Fremont Saddle. - D.S, 


ee re oe ce a ee ue me 


CONSERVATION 
(Hxtract from the report of the Board of 
Director's Meeting of the California De- 
velopment Association held at Del Monte, 
Calif., August 9, 1926) 


The report submitted for Chairman 
Paul Shoup of the Conservation Committee 
showed that the Conservation Department of 
the Association has been responsible for the 
organization of sixty-two volunteer suppres— 
sion organizations this year. Daily fire 
bulletins have been sent out to the various 
Regional Advisory Councilmen and chambers of 
Complete cooperation has been 
received from the American Legion in the 
forest fire suppression work, which has been 
of great assistance. Due to the prospective 
fire condition that may occur during the 
balance of this year, it is thought wise that 
the Conservation Department conduct an educa— 
tional campaign of fire prevention again this 
year. To this end it is recommended that 
this organizatios sponsor the circulation of 
a petition to the State Motor Vehicle Depart— 
ment, asking that the words "Prevent Fires" 
1928 automobile li- 
a) Prevent)  Norest Fires” 


commerce. 


be incorporated in all 
censes as part of 
campaign. 

Many interesting and important matters 
covering the state wide activities relating 
to industrial, aeronautical publicity and 
kindred problems, were also up and 
disposed of at this meeting. 


taken 


FIRE LINE MACHINERY 


Much has been said about using dif- 
ferent kinds of machinery for building fire 
line. The Lassen has strongly advocated the 
use of the Quillen trail grader for this work. 


However, owing to delays in getting our fire 


truck which would enable us to transport the 
scraper and horse to fires, we were unable to 
use the scraper this season until the big 
fire in Mill Creek Canyon occurred, 

Ranger Williams states that the grader 
proved a great success in building backfire 
line. This line was built during the night 
and required a 3-man crew, ~- one man to hold 
the scraper, one to lead the horse, and one 
to light the way with a lantern. Three miles 
of line were built with this crew in an hour 
and a half, and the line needed but very 
little mopping up to make it a first-class 
backfire line; in fact, the trail was built 
in fully as good shape as would be done by 


the average fire fighting crew. --W.G.D, - 
Lassen. 
FIRE HITS SOUTHERN SUBDIVIDERS 
The most costly fire in the Santa 


Barbara National Forest this season does not 
appear in the records, The fire was started 
by a smoker on a private subdivision in the 
Frazier Mountain recreational area of the 
Tejon District and although it burned only 
i+ acres the loss was around $8,500. 

It appears that the area had been 
subdivided into 25 lots which sold at high 
figures to Los Angeles families because they 
were within a little pine forest. The fire 
burned the trees, and every lot owner threw 
up his contract to purchase a lot and there-— 
fore the subdividers stood to lose the amount 
stated as a result of the fire. 

Later another smoker fire occurred 
with the result that the 2,700 lot owners on 
the entire 800-acre subdivision have now 
formed a local chamber of commerce which, in 
turn, has organized fire fighting crews and 
has purchased equipment with which to fight 
fires. The careless smoker is quickly spot— 
ted and ordered to leave.——Santa Barbara. 


WHAT PRICE COUGARS 


G. E. Mitchell, Chelan 


Mention was made in the Service Bul-— 
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16 that Forest officers 
should record facts about the 
mountain lion, On one of the many fires on 
the Chelan Forest this season, evidence was 
found which adds a new chapter to the de- 
predations of this wily cat. 

In a lone canyon on the side of a 
steep mountain, we found where a cougar 
had killed and partly eaten what appeared 
to be a year-old bear. The back of the neck 
and bowels had been eaten and the rest of 
the carcass left. 

It was quite evident from the tracks 
that mother bear had disturbed the cougar's 
meal because dead 
bear were cougar tracks which indicated rapid 
flight. A much larger track than could have 
been made by the dead bear, followed the cou- 
gar tracks and were spaced as to indicate 
rapid travel. 

At a distance of approximately 200 
yards from the dead bear was a place where 
the grass had been trampled down over a 
space of 100 feet across, indicating that a 
battle had followed between the cougar and 
older bear; which one was victorious was not 
disclosed by the evidence. 

This is the first time that the writer 
ever knew of a cougar and bear "locking 
horns" so to speak. But that night around 
the camp fire many tales were told of bear 
and cougar fighting, and the odds always 
went to the bear. 

I am inclined to take with 
Mr. Seton in regard to preserving the cougar 
from total destruction. While I doubt very 
much if the animals will be completely ex- 
terminated for some time to come, I can see 
no reason why they should be preserved. 
As an attraction to any particular locality 
they score zero, and are about as popular as 
rattlesnakes. 
and they live principally on deer and game-— 
birds and rabbits, which afford real pleasure 
local 


letin of August 
authentic 


leading away from the 


issue 


They are seldom seen or heard 


to tourists as well as residents. 

It has been estimated by men in Oka- 
nogan County who have given the matter con—- 
siderable thought that a mature cougar will 
kill from 30 to 50 deer in a season. If we 
start in with a campaign to preserve cougar. 
We might as well say "goodbye" to the deer. 


While the incident is cited as the 


only one on record in the United States, the 
memories are too fresh to be easily for—- 
gotten; J refer to the killing of a 14 year 
old boy by a cougar near Malott, Wash., two 
years ago. No one in this County would agree 
with Mr. Seton that cougars should be pre- 
served. 


PRODUCTION OF FORESTERS 
E. N. Munns, Washington 


In a recent survey of forestry edu- — 
cation in the United States, it was learned 
that the present of forestry 
students in the Forest Schools was about 
1,800, not including a very much larger 
group who are taking forestry courses of one 
kind or another. Most of the latter are 
those who are desirous of obtaining some 
knowledge of forestry through general 
courses. Many are freshmen, among whom it is 
reasonable to expect are future foresters. 
In the senior or graduating classes, which 
include in some schools only the post—grad- 
uate students, are some 250 men, According 
to the school reports, there haye been some 
10,000 forestry graduates and special for- 
estry students in the 28 years since the 
first Forest School was established at Cor-— 
nell, the 10,000 including those taking short 
courses, as at ranger schools, those enrolled 
in ranger schools, and in summer schools. 
Undoubtedly in this number are many dupli- 
cations. In 1912 it was estimated there 
were about 500 foresters in the United States 
with a technical training. Various estimates 


enrollment 


place the number: of technical foresters 
between 3,000 and 4,000. 
Trail Markers 
Robert Munro, Prescott. 
In line with the several articles 


concerning the use of trail markers, instead 
of blazes, it is suggested that copper nails 
be used for attaching the markers to the 
trees. Many of us have seen logs discarded 
at the mill after saws had been damaged by 
common nails in the log. Copper nails will 3 


eliminate this trouble. 


' lecture in the morning or a 
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A SQUAB-EYE VIEW OF THE SIXTH D-3 
TRAINING CAMP 
By Rangers McDuff.and Molohon 


A few came by train and the remainder 
in fifteen assorted automobiles ranging from 
worn. out Fords to "Hudson Super" sedans. 
When they all finally put thier feet under 
the mess tables at the Southwestern Forest 
Experiment Station, on Sunday evening August 
15, someone counted 38 Rangers and deputies 
in attendance at the 1926 D-S5 ranger training 
Sadness or lonesomeness was conspic— 
uously absent. Everyone was looking forward 
to four weeks of intensive 
discussion which would better enable him. to 
and 


camp. 
training and 


perform his respective job — none was 


disappointed. 


.By Monday morning everyone was pretty: 


well acquainted with the other fellow, and 
many old friendships had been renewed. A 
twang of good fellowship was in the air. The 
school was divided into five different squads 
with a Deputy Supervisor acting as squad 
leader of each squad. During the following 


four weeks these squads remained intact and 


worked together in all field and laboratory’ 


work. This system provided for more in- 


dividual instruction under men of practical 


experience and also created much inter—squad 
competition in the various problems and work. 
One's squad, of course, 
but then it remained to be proved. 

The first week was 
Rardles on. the study: of 
sales practice. Perhaps 


silviculture and 
there would be a 
short talk on 


was always right -— 


put in under Mr. 


such subjects as timber marking or scaling 
logs. Following the talk a three or four 
question written quiz would be given in order 
to see how much had been absorbed. These 
quiz papers were graded and there was con-' 
Siderable competition bewteen squads. One 
squad would grade the papers of another 
against the correct answers’ given by the. 
instructor and the comparative grades of the 

five squads would be written on the black- 
board. Similarly the results of the field 
work were cross—graded. Then .we. would. go 
into the field, on foot, or in cars, and under 

the supervision of the "squad" leader would 
actually mark an area of timber, if that 
happened to be the work for that day. And 

it did not pay to make too many ‘mistakes 

because another squad’ 
would be sure to criticise. Competition, as 
the spice of trade, was adequately demon- 
strated throughout the work.’ 

A week was also spent on grazing, the 
method of Two fifty 
mile auto trips were made and several of the 
different types of ranges most common to D-3 
were inspected. Data essential for 
reconnaissance and range management plans 
were’ collected on each type and all. 
ditions noted in the field. On 
these data and old reconnaissance estimates a 


during the review 


work being similar. 


range 


con- 
the basis of 
standard management plan was made by each 
men for the area visited. 

Operation included both theoretical 


and practical work. Telephones, mostly out 


of order, were installed in the classroom 
and the men were required to chase the 
trouble. A line to Wing Mountain Lookout 
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was constructed a stretch at a time, each 
squad doing the actual construction of a por-— 
tion then helping to criticise the other 
squad's work, No fights reported however. 
The same method was used in trail and road 
construction, heavy emphasis being placed on 
the cheapness of using machinery whenever 
practicable. In this case also, an actual 
trail was built to be used in connection 
with the Wing Mountain Lookout. The course 
also included shoeing and packing. It was 
then that the practical men got sweet revenge 
on the technical men who rubbed it in so 
unmercifully last winter. There was finally 
a demonstration in applied psychology when 
operation reserved for the last day the work 
On plans and the use of time, with the 
District Forester occupying the pulpit. 
Fire, "The Demon of the Forest", was 
taken up in theory as well as fact — the 
school turning out to three fires, iwo of 
which were man—caused. Convictions were 
obtained in both cases. 
incident happened on one of the days spent 
on fire suppression. Director Loveridge 
had just completed his lecture and had in- 
structed the school to turn out to an im— 
aginary fire when a phone message was received 
calling for 30 men for an actual fire. 
It is not the intention at this time 
to go into the details of every subject 
covered, but rather to give some idea as to 
how the subjects were handled. The high 
points of the method followed seem to be: 
1. Organization by squads. 
2. Individual instruction by expe- 
rienced men. 
3S. Keen competition. 
4. Blackboard and lecture work, 
followed by the actual field practice. 
Life at the camp, however, was not 
altogether a continuous round of hard work. 


A remarkable co- 


Each squad had a given week in which to fur— 
nish the entertainment, and the weekly dances 
life. 
tennis, baseball, barn-—- 
yard golf and other athletic sports were on 
hand. It might be mentioned here that a 
young lady at the last dance was heard to 
remark that she thought Uncle Sam a rather 


became a part of Flagstaff social 


For the anti-femmes, 


hateful employer - not letting the Rangers 
get married, she just knew he didn't for she 
hadn't met a married one yet!!! 

The chief camp sport was baseball. 
One evening the entire camp turned out for 
an hour with hoes, rakes and shovels, and 
cleaned up 2 place for a ball diamond. From 
then on, in the afternoon when the day's 
work was over, everyone collected on the ~ 
ball field and the Arizona Rangers proceeded 
to clean up on the New Mexico Rangers or. 
vice versa. One side razzed the other con-— 
tinuously, and when they could not think of 
enough ornery conjectures to throw at the 
other side, they picked on the poor umpire. 
Only a strong man (narrow between the eyes) 
dared accept the job. When the supper gong 
sounded they all trudged back up the hill for 
nourishment = and Sloan's Liniment. 

The class of 1926 purchased a baseball 
outfit for the camp. They also got a tennis 
outfit, and a tennis court was installed 
across the road from the assembly hall. This 
game as played by the Rangers was slightly 
varied from the ordinary. It was much like 
the American business man's game of golf — 
first one man hit the ball over the fence, 
then they both looked for it. 

Sometimes dinner was served in camp 
and sometimes in the field, but supper was 
always had in camp. The mess hall was in 
a building by itself. There were four dining 
tables, and when these were surrounded during 
a meal the noise that ensued therefrom was 
not unlike that of a swarm of bees. Every— 
one was busy eating, but they all had plenty 
of time to talk to the other fellow. And 
that seemed to be one of the fine things of 
the camp. 

When several or more men who have 
much in common get together they can learn a 
lot from each other, if they desire to, 
merely by ordinary conversation. You all 
probably have problems on your district and 
you wonder how they are being solved on 


other places. Here were 38 Rangers from all 
parts of Arizona and New Mexico with similar 
problems and a wonderful chance to hear about | 
and talk over new ideas. Full advantage was . 

taken of this cpportunity and it will no 


Lies 
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doubt yield results which oe be obtained 
in no other way. 

The evenings in Jaa casaally the fire- 
place, offered much the same opportunity. 
Often there was a: game of penny ante, bridge, 
or checkers, or maybe a’few played the phono- 
graph and talked.. Usually a few around the 
tables were writing letters or reports for 
Supervisors, On two or three different eve- 
Nings the whole bunch gathered around the 
piano and held a more or less melodious song 
fest. 

The Grand Canyon of the Colorado is 


only about $82 miles from the camp, and it 


was the good fortune of all those who desired 
to make that. a week-end trip by auto, re- 
turning via the Painted Desert. 

To gather together thirty eight men 
from two states, put them together in one 
unit, preach to them, work them, razz them 
just as hard if not harder than any military 
organization, and to have them smile and 
come back for more —- get that —'and like it, 
denotes but one thing =- that that oft men- 
tioned intangible Forest Service Spirit, is 
not a thing of the past, but is a live factor 
ac 


ON GOING BACK TO SCHOOL 
E, N. Munns, Washington 


In the minds of many technical men 
who have been on the.job a few years is the 
thought that "some day I'll take another 
year at school:" This becomes intensified at 
Such times as a new technical man is assigned 
to his Forest, and many a man finds himself 
wrestling perennially with the question of 
whether to go on, or not. [ 
. It is true that cost is a considerable 
item; but are not things really worth while 
worth the price? ‘At ‘some institutions part 
of the cost can be met by scholarships or 
instructorships, and one can do much even in 
this day to reduce the costs of higher educa- 
tion, Unfortunately, there seems to be no 
way in-which ‘the Service ‘can help 
cially. 

_ The interruption to the job on some 
) Forests is a real. drawoack to the: plan of 


finan— 


returning to school, for the Service puts 
considerable time and money into training an 
individual, and to lose a man on a particular 
enterprise may seriously delay or interrupt 
Forest work. However, if sufficient advance 
notice is given of such a plan, as good prac— 
tice would dictate under any circumstances, 
the Forest should be able to replace one in 
Spite of the fact that he may believe himself 
indispensable in his given niche. There are 
times and places where replacement undoubted- 
ly causes loss and interruption, but by and 
large, these can be met. As'a general policy, 
the Service‘and the Department both encourage 
additional training wherever possible. 

There is nothing to the possibility 
of lack of advancement because of not having 
remained on the job, though some insist it 
is afact. One's advancement depends on one's 
self, and ability, honesty of purpose, and 
work will inevitably be recognized whether 
or not the Service sustained a temporary loss 
when the individual left. Not only is there 
nothing to it, but the opposite is true for 
the Service is on the lookout for the best 
trained and best qualified men it has for 
the responsible places, and additional quali- 
fications only serve to make one's advance- 
ment the more certain and rapid. ; 

There is a big gain to the man when 
he is able to carry through such a plan. 
It develops will power and determination. 
and perhaps gives one better stamina. It 
enlarges one's circle of friends and ac— 
quaintances. the school 4 
enpreciation of Service work, its 
and its practices. It gives a man a 
better of the finer things in 
life;° it develops vision, enabling a 
appreciate his problems more fully, to ana-— 
lyze them more clearly, and to organize his 
attack ail the more surely and confidently. 
There is also a gain to the organiza-~ 
A man returning to it from an added 


it carries to 
better 
ideals 
appreciation 
wan to 


tion. 
year at school has a fresher point of view, 
he brings new ideas and new thoughts to the 
job, and because he does and because of the 
benefits 
individual, 


which have accrued to him as an 
he becomes of greater value to 
the organization. ‘The Service and forestry 
need better trained men. 
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STRAIGHT FROM THE CHIEF 


August 31, 1926. 
My dear Show: 


I do not want to leave California 
without expressing to you and the entire 
organization in District Five the pride 
which { take in the way you have met another 
Critical fire season. The strain of arduous 
physical exertion and of responsibility for 


handling fire after fire in rapid succession 


if not at the same time, during a summer of 
such extreme and protracted hazard has been 
a severe vest of the grit and staying power 
and loyalty of the Forest Supervisors and 
Rangers and the many other Service men who 
have carried the burden of the fray. I am 
certainly proud of the way they have seen it 
through in the face of such adverse condi- 
tions, And I am proud of the record they 
have made. al 

The continuation and cumulative ef- 
fects of the drouth were hound to make 1926 
a bad fire year in California as in other 
Western States, with relatively large losses, 
Nevertheless the record of your District is a 
gratifying one in many ways. The twenty— 
five per cent or less of Class C fires to 
date, the efficiency with which peak fire 
loads were handled in Districts like Ranger 
Solaro's on the Shasta, the large proportion 
of bad fires stopped and held the first night, 
the fine showing on the southern California 
Forests, the effective use of the lessons of 
1924 - in these and other respects the hand~ 
ling of the emergency does you all great 
credit. Underlying them is the wonderful 
"eo-get—om" and "stay-with-em" spirit of the 
Organization, unbroken by fatigue and strain 
and difficulty. Hats off to the California 
bunch! 

We still have far to go in fire con- 
trol but we are making progress. 
like 1926, occurring 
would have brought 
Qne of the 


A season 
fifteen years ago, 
an appalling disaster. 
things we clearly must do is to 
beth 
in public education and cooperation and in 


physical improvements on the National For- 


drive hard for better fire prevention, 


ests. In this I am prepared to back up 
your organization to the limit. 


Very sincerely yours, 
W. B. GREELEY 
Forester. 


DESIGNATION OF RECREATIONAL AREAS BY 
; SECRETARY JARDINE. 


On September 24, Secretary Jardine 
approved the dedication of three recrea- 
tio-al areas within National Forests, viz; 
The Mt. Shasta Recreational ares containing 
29,620 acres wittin the Shaste National 
Forest, California; tne Laguna Mountain Rec— 
reational area containing 11,495 acres with-— 
in the Cleveland National For st, California; 
and the Mt. Baker Recreation Area containing 
74,859 acres within the Mt. Baker National 
Forest, Washington. Several other recrea- 
tional areas recommended by District Five 

will now be submitted to the Secretary with 
recommendations for similar action. -— L.F.K. 


"VALUE OF COST RECORDS TO ADMINISTRATION" 
By P. Keplinger, D—2. 


After writing that wholly unneces— 
sary contribution to the July 19 issue, I 
swore off and promised never to write again; 
but like all good resolutions, this one will 
have to be hroken, However, this time in- 
stead of criticising, I'm going to try to add 
something to what Roberts and others have 
said on this subject. 

In reading these articles, I have 
been wondering if there is not another way 
to look at the subject. For example, as I 
get it from reading some of the extensive 
literature on costs, the producer of the © 
Buick does not spend a lot of time comparing 
the cost of a Buick with the cost of a Ford. © 
In the first place, he does not have the Ford ~ 
figures, 
cerned with the cost of Fords as with the © 


and anyhow he is not so much con= 
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cost of Buicks. I never can get much kick 
out of comparing D-5 Buicks with D-2 Fords. 

What I'm trying to lead up to is, 
that possibly there is another way of using 
our costs in addition to those given by 
Roberts. As I get it, the chief use in 
industry is not in comparing one plant. with 
another making a somewhat similar article, 
but in comparing the costs of a particular 
plant to-day (now) with yesterday, last 
week, last month, a year ago. The Disston 
Saw Company does not know what it costs the 
Simmons Company to put out a six foot saw, 
but they do know just what it is costing 
them and just what it has Cost. They also 
know that costs must go down, not up. 

In the same way and for the same rea- 
sons, should not the Sitgreaves Supervisor 
“know just what it has cost and is costing ‘to 
produce and sell the forage on each unit of 
his Forest? With such information, he is in 
a position to plan cost reductions. It is 
relatively less important to know that on 
the Beartooth they administer a forage acre 
for less money, since this represents a some- 
what different product going to an entirely 
different market. 

As said before, the Simmons people 
know just what it ought to cost to produce a 
saw, and they not only watch this cost, they 
watch it currently. Why should we not know 
just what it ought to cost to administer 
each grazing unit and just what IT IS COST- 
ING NOW? Why wait six months or a year 
until Accounts get out their camparative 
figures and then, after it's too late to 
correct it, wonder why it happened to be so 
high? If the Bush Mountain unit is costing 
too much this season, why not find it out now, 
instead of next winter, or the winter after? 
Cost records are primarily for current use, 
This use would necessitate something we are 
all afraid of — cost standards. 

And here is another thing to think 
about: If a given Supervisor cannot pro-— 
duce and sell a standard crop up to standard 
Specifications and at not more than the 
stancard cost, why should he remain on the 
job? 


‘vade 


WILDERNESS PRINCI [PLE RECOGNIZED BY SECRETARY 


The Official Record of September 22 
contains, on page 4, a summary of the Sec- 
retary's decision on the Superior wilderness 


as the outcome of the conference reported 
in the last Bulletin. This official depart— 
mental recognition of the wilderness idea 


and its embodiment in the plans for develop— 
ing the Superior National Forest marks a def-— 
inite milestone in National Forest recrea— 
tional policy. The plan proposed by the Ser- 
like a common-sense reconcilia-— 
Ato abs! UO be hop= 


vice looks 
tion of conflicting needs. 


ed this policy will give imp vetus to the with- 


drawal of additional wilderness areas in the 
West before roads and tourists resort “in- 
all the remai ning reg ions that. are 


suitable. ~ W. S. 


_ SOUTH CAROLINA COMING AHEAD 
By Austin Carry, Washington. 


The Palmetto State has not to’ date 
figured to any great extent in the forestry 
news. However, outside appearances are de= 
ceptive sometimes; it seems reasonable and 
safe to count on fundamental soundness in 
large elements of any American community; as 
a matter of close contacts 
have shown that a good deal that is promis— 
ing iS stirring under the surface. 

Older men in the service will re- 
work done in the State in the old 
"working plan" days, for the Burton Lumber 
Company of Charleston particularly. A de- 
gree of success followed that work; for the 
company followed its recommendations far e- 
nough to become assured that statements on 


fact recent 


member 


rate of growth were conservative and to re-— 
later 
abandoned it, 


produce some little acreage in timber; 
they got discouraged and 
however. 

Between that early date and this con- 
ditions have changed in many ways; we might 
say they have ripened. The Burton Company 
has been out of business for some years, 
but another has its property, and this com— 


pany along with a coupl- of others in the 
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neighborhood recently asked for the soopera- 
tive service of the writer. No account of 
this ‘servace willl be piven; ithe 
ply is to tell cf some things which 
trate a more or less progressive state of 
affairs that was actually found, paralleled 
no doubt in most sections of the country. 
The present owner of the old Burton 
property is a man who is said to have ridiculed 
the efforts at reforestation in their day, 
but these a recent inspection 
looked good to him. At 24 of age 
dominant loblolly pines were between 50 and 
55 feet tall and up to 10 inches in breast 


design sin- 
illus- 


results on 
years 


diameter. Pulp wood could have beon cut 
there in quantity; 2C years more will fur- 
nish a genercus cut of saw tamber That 


fits nicely into present business plans; the 
only regret is that there is no more of it, 
for the contrast is great ketweon this and 
land that was not protected. 

And the three concerns are in earnest; 
they mean to operate in a careful judicious 
way, to sscure timber reproduction if limit= 
ing conditions will at all allow, if possi- 
ble to put their operations on 4 permanent 
basis. One has already gone some distance 
in reorganizing its work, having put 4a man 
he trees to be cut, 
secure 
tcps anda other waste 


in the woods to mark +t 


ving made arrangements to 


than “at the sacrifice of 


glowing A confe 
o 


cerned at the close of my two weelks' stay 


timber. rence of all con- 
among these men was most satisfactory and 
promising. These concerns are going to help 
one another in working out their problems. 

That is not all by any means. Mr. 
Tryon, Hxtension State Forester for a year 
work 


past, has found more openings for 


than he can attend to; then tho writer en— 
countered two other cases of progressive ac-— 
tion of a most encouraging kind. 

The Carolina Fiter Company at Harts— 
ville is concern, manufac— 
turing both paper and lumber, 
50,006 acz They were visited once 


Lv a — nr o 
BGLOTe ANd a@ VeOLy, 


a progressive 
owning some 
es of dand. 


ic btn AT ae ois i 
satisfactory small lumber 


c+ S 


hat in the pasv two years 
But the most 


operation found 


has improved on 


noteworthy thing here is that the company 
in 1924, at the writer's suggestion, ran twoy 
smell thinning jobs, the product pulp wood) 
the chief object, however, 
young stands of timber. Results were satis- 
also 
they are likely to turpentine in advance of 
this cutting when they have prepared for it 
and the market is right. Right here there— 
fore a couple of progressive measures have 


improvement of 


factory; they expect to do more of it; 


received or are likely to receive effective 
illustration, effective especially be cause 
carried on by a keen business concern that- 
knows what it is about. ; 

The Camp Mfg. Company at St. Stephens” 
own no land, are operating under lease only, 
yet this noteworthy thing was found with 
them - for 6 or 8 months (the operation 
here is a new one) they had been leaving 
seed trees. That was hard to believe in the 
circumstances, but there the trees were.) 
The chief technical fault I could find was, 
that what seemed to me needlessly valuable 
timber was sacrificed for the purpose. If 
any other motive can be assigned for such 
action than perpetuation of lumbering this 
writer has been unable to imagine it. The 
same holds of the company's desire for as= 
Sistance in educating the surrounding peo= 
ple against. the so prevalent. 

The writer gains from different sour= 
ces this impression of affairs in the coun= 
try at large - that forestry is moving fully 
as fast as it can be guided in effective and 
economical lines. If that is true the cons 
trast between present conditions and those 
pictured 7 years ago when Forester Graves 
first launched his country-wide agitation is) 
Marked indeed and most promising. 


fires now 


FOREST FIRES — OR WHAT HAVE YOU? 


By BE. H. MacDaniels, D-6 

Another convincing piece of evidence: 
that pr been making progress” 
turned up in D-6 It appears that 
in the seasons of 1924 and 1925, the loss by) 
fire of nonsalvable mature timper in Wash— 


otection has 
recently. 
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Oregon is about 1/200 of one per 
This was ac— 


ington and 0 

cent of the 
companied by the information that 
phasis on the loss of merchantable 


remaining stand. 

overon— 
timber is 
having some bad effects. 
rates at an almost prohibitive figure, sca 
off possible 


It keeps insurance 


© 


investors and gives concret 


steel and other wood substitutes an oe 
vantage that is being used to the detriment 
of the timber market. 


In California all protective agencies 
have agreed to accompany press reports of 
fires with additional information about what 
the fire is doing. 
of fires there -— 
brush, and those on prospective timber land. 
spread of the 
ay) loss) OF 


They have three classes 
those in timber, those an 
This may prevent the 
everye tine) means 
timber. 

in Washington and Ore 
ification will probably be 
The additional information will show whether 
the fire is in mer 
Original area, or 
fire is confined to slash that will be bi 


chantable timber, in “the 
in operations whe the 
urned 
sooner or later for protection. 
This change, if 20 vakes place, will 
_déprive us of some of our most eff 


aie 
SCulve 


thunder, Loss of actual dollars is more 
spectacular than the loss of prospective 
dollars. However, it will draw more atiten- 


tion to the growing crop and that is where 
our attention belongs, 

The small: loss of merchantable timber 
shows that during the 
people, at least, 


last few aha 


have been careful wit 
EXHIBIT AT GALLUP INTER-TRIBAL CEREMONIAL 
The Forest Service panels showing pro- 
tection, timber, 
@gain doing duty at 
at Gallup, under 
Reuben Boone of 
is in the exhi 


forage, and health are 


the Indian Mantes 


the Manzano. 
Dit building together with 


Indian wares and handicraft and a small 


showing of agricultural products. .it is 
very well 


building. 


did not open until 2:30. in the afternoon, 
the building containing the exhibit was 


most of the morning 


the closing of the 


crowded with visitors 
and after program in 
the aftornoon. Any number took the trouble 
Forest Service representative 
emphasizing 


to inform the 
f their interest 
their 
conserving an 


ny Ome Siulevy 
a a aps One 
d protecting our 

ery evident 


the necessity for 

forest re- 

that the 

Subject of forestry is in the minds of all 
e le = District 3. 


THE SUPER'S BERTHDAY PARTY. 

A letter recently received from super~ 
visor McCain runs as follows: 

"This day, the seventeenth of Septen— 
has been 
cannot heip but 


ber nineteen hundred and twenty-six 
ome menoraple day and I 


Ss 
tell somebody about it. 


1, A fire reported as at Leigh Lake 
turned out to be a false alarm. 
2. Mosquito Creek fire in bad wind-— 


fall absolutely under control be- 
fore it reached standing timber. 
Apprehended and convicted party, 
one member of which was a ....,... 


Ww 


in uniform, of leaving a camp fire. 

$10.00 and costs. 

announcing the 
first grandchild. 
5. My fitty-second birthday. 

two or three times). 
my vociferous. friend 
for fishing without a li- 


and for leaving a huge camp 


4. Received qa telegram 
arrival of our 


Apprehended 


oot te ep 


fire unextinguished. Hearing set 
for the 20th. 
Is life worth living? Well I should 


—- District 4. 
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was a most engaging account by Ranger Broken- BUFFALO IN OREGON 
Shire of the Mono anent the fossil remains 

of "Paul Bunyon's Son?" By John D. Guthrie, D-6. 

Dr. Walter Hough, Acting Head Curator bu F 
of anthropology of the U. S. National Museun It is believed that it is not gener- 
Writes as follows, under date of September ally known that the buffalo or American bison 
1926: were once found in Oregon. According to an 

"There is no foundation in fact for article by Dr. C. Hart Merriam in the August 

the finding of a human tibia three 1926, issue of the American Journal of Mam— 
feet long. The bone was likely mology, they were. 

that of an elephant, one of the It is’ a matter of historical record 
animals which made the Carson foot— that Peter Skene Ogden in 1826 found buffalo 
prints, I do not know whether the at Harney Lake. Dr. J. A. Allen, the noted © 
proportion of the tibia to height scientist-explorer records buffalo as being q 
by races has been studied. £ found in the Blue Mountains. Profaroe Ge 
su sees leashes Nae) olSje Mgutlopley 9 abn) Gy) Salers Marsh found buffalo skulls and remains on 
foot man (Indian) would be 15 in., Willow Creek on the southeastern foothills 
making 1 to 4.8." of the Blue Mountains in 1873, 

If tho three-fest Pine. Grove tibia A few years ago, Vernon Bailey, U. S. 
was human then, according, to Dr. Hough's Biological Survey, fourd buffalo skulls in 
ratio, the original possessor was about 14 the Malheur Lake Valley, and Stanley Jewett, 
feet, 4 inches high. However, Dr. Hovgh of the. Survey, has found skulls in that 
disappoints us by stating that the bone region. 
belonged to the genus Elephas (or near) in view of this, and other researches © 
rather than Homo. of his, Dr. Merriam states that buffalo — 


must have been fairly abundant in eastern 

Cregon, that they annually drifted down © 

SWEDISH FORESTERS GRATEFUL into the upper Sacramento Valley of Cali- 

fornia and back in the spring. q 
The following telegram has been re—- 
ceived from Dr. Tor Jonson, President of the 


swedish National Forest School, and Dr. KAIBAB DEER 
Folke Johansson, Secretary to Dr. Jonson and } 
Professor of Forest Mensuration in the Swe- Unless something unforeseen arises, © 
dish Forest School, who have recently visited the Grand Canyon National Game Preserve will 
National Forests, Forest Experiment Stations, be cpened to hunting curing October, under ™ 
and a number of the Forest Schools: the State laws and the same conditions as 
"Leaving United States we are anxicus existed last year. The State law limits the) 
to express our deenest gratitude for the splen— season to the month of October and a bag) 
did hospitality and the extreme courtesy we limit of one buck deer and requires a payment 
have met from Forest Service men ia all of $1.25 by 1tesidents and $20 by non—-r resi 
parts of your wonderful country and we will dents. The Secretary of Agriculture re= 
ever remember the friends we thus have made." quires the payment of $2.50 whether resident — 


or non-resident of the State. — District 4. 
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MORE ABOUT DEER 


is Forced 


The "Chuck Wagon Scientist” 
to do Research work 


By Will C, Barnes, Washington. 


The service Bulletin of August 30 was 
hardly off the press before I found myself 
interrogated as to mule deer, black—tailed 
deer, white-tailed deer, "or what have you". 
"Surely there were black—tailed deer in Ari-— 
"How about the little so- 
What 


zona", said one. 
called Sonora deer found in Arizona? 
is he?" asked another, "How many kinds of 
deer are there, anyhow?" My, how the ques— 
It kept the chuck wagon 
scientist busy trying to answer them. 


tions did pour in! 


Right in the beginning, if every For- 
icon OLuucen invenested In game and fur= 
bearing animals will dig up three dollars 
and send to the National Geographic So- 
¢iety, 16th Street N. W., Washington, D. C., 
for a bound copy of Dr. E. W. Nelson's 
wonderful work on the Larger North American 


Mammals", he will make a worth while invest— 
ment and have the most complete and beauti- 
fully illustrated 
that has ever been published, 
' one of our American game 


work on these animals 


In it every— 
animals and fur 
bearers is illustrated in colors so care— 
fully done, so true to life, that identifi- 
cation is easily made. It was published as 
_ the issue of the Geographic Magazine for No- 
‘vember, 1916. If you are a subscriber you 
‘May have it hid away on some shelf. 


U.S. FOREST SERVICE 
(Contents Confidential) 


We have but four species of deer in 
the United States although the elk really 
belongs to the deer family, These four are 
(1) the mule deer (Odocoileus hemionus) 
which ranges "from northern Alberta and 
western Iowa clear down into Mexico and on 
the California coast, and is especially nu-— 
merous in the Rocky Mountain region," These 
have white tails and the white patch on the 
rump aS explained before, 


(2) The black-tailed deer .(Odocoi- 
ileus columbianus) These 
are the only American deer with black tails 
They 
haye the same large ears as the mule deer, 


and sub-species. 
and without any white on the rump. 


and have a very limited range, being found 
ONLY "in the dense humid forests along the 
North Pacific coast from Juneau, Alaska, 
down as far as central California." Unlike 
other deer, the black-tails commonly have 
twins and triplets -— a feature which has 
enabled them to withstand tremendous drafts 
on their numbers by unrestricted hunting in 
the far north. There are no black—-tails in 
Arizona or anywhere else except in the re— 
gions indicated. 


(5) The Virginia or white-tailed deer 
(Odocoileus Virginianus) and sub-species. 
This is the common deer of all our easte-n 
states. It ranges from Northern Ontario 
to Florida,» from the Atlantic coast to the 


Great plains, and in the Rocky Mountains 


south to New Mexico and in the Cascades and 
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Sierra Nevada to Northern California", is 
the statement made in Dr, Nelson's book a- 
bove referred to and from which I have de- 


liberately and brazenly cribbped most of 
this material. "The upright, flashing, vi- 
VAG aWiibemvait!. Dire Nelsons Says, ma cmscd 


mark which should instantly classify this 
animal wherever seen." 

(4) The Arizona white-tailed deer 
(OQDOCOILEUS COUEST). In Arizona these are 
often called "Sonora deer", According to 
Dr. Nelson "they are like pigmy Virginia 
deer. They range from middle Arizona, so- 
uthern New Mexico, western Texas and down 
into the yellow pine forests in Sonora and 
Chihuahua, They were once very 
common all over the region included in our 
Sitgreaves and Apache National Forests. 

Cursed with a strong desire to know 
about strange words I endeavored to find 
out the meaning of "ODOCOILEUS" as applied 
to all these four deer. Friend "Daytonius", 
who knows more Greek and Latin than all the 
LeostmeOt US) pul Torether, “sad twas. ia 
Greek word and meant "hollow toothed." That 
didn't sound right to me for deer don't 
have hollow teeth, Several high authori- 
ties linguists, biologists et al were ap- 
, pealed to but none of them could give any 


Mexico." 


explanation of its real meaning or say just 
why it was applied to deer until I came to 
Dr, Miller of the National Museum, who knew 
all about it and had it at his finger ends, 
as at were, "That name”, Dr, Miller ex— 
plained, "was given to the deer family by 
a famous botanist named Rafenesque who 
over a hundred years ago found in a cave 
teeth: which he fondly be- 
lieved belonged to some prehistoric deer 
then unknown to science. The teeth had 
distinct grooves on their sides -—- 
all deer teeth -- and he used the word 

'QDOCOILEUS', meaning 'well grooved tooth', 
to identify the, 


some bones and 


as do 


to him, new species." So 
that was cleared up very nicely. 

As for the word "HEMIONUS" as appli- 
ed to the mule deer, Dayton solved that at 
once. “halt ass! 


sdly refers to the huge ears, 


which undoubt— 
(half) 


"Tt means 
Lemi 
and onus 


(ass) just Lake that Nelisarcrasc. 


So there you have the meaning and origin of 
the two words. 

The word "COUESI" as applied to the 
little Arizona white-tailed deer was easy 
enough. The animal was first described by 
Dr, Elliot Coues, a well known army surgeon, 
who in addition to his duties of ministering 
to the medical needs of the soldiers, myself 
included, at various early-day army posts 
in the Far West found time to study and 
describe with great detail and accuracy a 


large number of the animals, birds, and 
flowers in the regions in which he was 
stationed, His writings on these subjects 


are standard and authentic. 

"COLUMBIANUS" and "VIRGINIANUS" are 
words that of course tell their own meaning. 

Constantine Samuel Rafinesque, the man 
who hung this odd name —— QDOCOILEUS HEMIO- 
NUS —- was 
such an interesting character as to merit 
a few words himself. Born in Constantinople 
in 1784 of French-American parentage, he 
died in Philadelphia in September, 1842. 
He was named Constantine because of the city 
of his birth. He came to America very early 
active life and aside from his 
principal work, which was botany, wrote on 
a wide variety of subjects. The list of 
his published writings covers more than 
sixty headings, including the flora and 
fauna of several widely separated States, 
especially Florida, Kentucky, Oregon, the 


onto our inoffensive mule deer, 


aig) tolaltss 


White Mountain region of New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and other eastern and western 
States. 


NATIONAL FOREST HISTORY 


By Li, “A. Barnetite, Dimon 


The Klamath Forest has collected con- 
siderable information relative to the early 
and is 
In sthe 
open files is carried a guide labeled "His— 
tory and Place Names." Back of this guide 
and filed behind the proper alphabetical 
index are magazine and newspaper clippings 


history of the Kamath River region, 
adding to this record constantly. 
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collected by members of the force, as well 
as typewritten and penciled memorandum of 
historical interest that are sent in from 
time to time by Forest officers. 

This interesting 
reading, and the plan is one that could be 
followed to advantage by every Forest in 
the District. 


file already makes 


A BIGGER WAR CHEST 


President Coolidge has become 
interested in the problem 
prevention, 


ceeply 


and has invited a committee of 
northwestern business men to meet him at 
the White House on October 7 to discuss 
larger and more consistent Federal expendi- 
tures for protecting the forests in coopera= 
tion with State and lumbermen's agencies. 

It is assumed that he has been moved 
to this course by the much heavier losses in 
the National Forests this year than in pri- 
vate timber. E. T. Allen, Forester of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
and manager of the Western Forestry and 
Conservation Association, Portland, Oregon; 
A, W. Laird, Potlatch, Idaho, President of 
the Association; E. C. Sammons, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the ‘United States National Bank, 
Portland, Oregon, and about twenty other 
northwestern business men will make up the 
delegation. 

The Forester of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association calculates that 
the potential forest area burned over is 
about 1,200,000 acres, on which were damaged 
or destroyed seeds, seedlings, saplings and 
advanced merchantable second growth — the 
forests of the future, The loss of logs 
and equipment is put at $749,700. The cost 
of fighting the fires was $4,750,000, which 
probably just about equaled the tangible 
loss. 

The United States Forest Service and 
the great fire fighting organization of the 
lumbermen unite in the claim that while 
great advances are being made in guarding 
the forests from fire, the whole present 
System is on too small a scale. To attain 


of forest fire: 


the maximum of practical protection the 
average annual expenditures should be about 
three cénts an acre for all the forest land 
in the United States, or about $13,000,000, 
as compared with $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 
at present. -— National Lumber Mfgrs, Ass'n, 


Press Release. 
WHAT IS LUMBER? 


EA? Io So IRIS ANG), hes 5 ie\Sielal 
The Federal Trade Commission has called 
upon the Forest Service for a definition of 
the word This request comes in 
connection with a petition filed with the 
Commission by a well known lumber organiza- 
tion to restrain certain manufacturers. of 
substitute building materials from adver-— 
tisinel their “producits’ ‘asi dumber! The 
products in question are those made in 
thick, wide sheets of any length needed, 
from extracted sugar cane, wood pulp, and 
Similar raw materials, and used largely as 
@ substitute for lath and plasten, for 
sheathing, and for insulation. For such 
purposes the manufacturers claim that their 
products possess properties that make them 
equal to or better than lumber, and there—- 
fore can properly be called "lumber." 
That eminent scholar, Daniel Webster, 
defines lumber as follows: 
Lumber; Timber sawed into merchant— 
able form, especially boards. 
Apparently the Forest Service during 
it's accumulation of a vast amount of infor- 
mation relative to the lumber industry has 
neglected to include in any of it's publi- 
cations a standard definition of the word 
"lumber." Do you think the one given by 
the learned Webster is adequate, or have 
you another that you feel is better? 


"lumber. !! 


TREE PLANTING ON THE WICHITA FOREST 


ByadOnn Hes Haticony sDe. 


About thirteen or fourteen years ago 
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down at Cache, Oklahoma, Frank Rush started 
plantations which, to-day, I would 
include among the monuments he erected on 
the Wichita Forest during his period of 
excellent and ‘commendable service as Forest 
If you will look at a map of 


some 


Supervisor. 


the Forest, you will find permanently re- 
corded such references as "Cedar Creek 
Planting"; “Panther Creek Planting"; "Elm 


Springs Planting"; "Pleasant Valley Plant-— 
ing"; "Reck Planting’; and "Baker Peak 
Planting". In another instance, at about 
the same time, application was made for a 
special use for a small garden Rush granted 
the use on the condition that a few trees 
be planted. These trees now designate one 
of the favorite camping spots on the Forest. 

In these plantations were native juni- 
per, osage orange, black and honey locust, 
black walnut, and mulberry. All but the 
mulberry and parts of the walnut plantations 
have been decidedly successful and are 
among the show spots of the Forest. But 
even in the walnut plantations there is a 
survival of some 500 trees from 9 to 30 
feet tall, some of them in the bearing stage. 
I would estimate 15 to 20: bushels as the 
1926 crop of black walnuts, for instance, 
on a limited number of trees in the Panther 
Creek plantation. The monetary value of 
these remaining 9500 walnut trees I would 
think sufficient to pay the cost of all the 
plantations to say nothing of their present 
value, 

The juniper and osage orange planta- 
tions are well-nigh perfect stands with 
forest conditions completely established. 
I saw two prickly pear cacti on the ground 
floor of the osage orange plot, the only 
ground vegetation visible from my point of 
vision; and to penetrate that grove with its 
S$ x S$ Spacing would be comparable to 
negotiating the World War entanglements. 
The honey and black locust plantations have 
some breaks in them, but many of the trees 
are post material size, reaching a maximum 
height of 25 to 30 feet, 

The juniper planting at Cedar Creek is 
outstanding. Twenty thousand native seed— 
lings were dug from the Forest and planted 


“established (7). 


on ground prepared by plowing and to-day 
there is a survival of fully 90%, the trees 
having attained an average height of about 
13 to 14 feet. Quite extensive Christmas ~ 
tres sales are made from this plantation at 
$i per tree, and a great many branches are 
used for Christmas decorations. The trees 
are cut tO Within about a foot of the 
ground and one vigorous branch left whica 
soon develops, fed by a strong root systen, 
into a tree as! Haneel sass sthemonwesargiue 
Perhaps this renewal can be managed indefi- 
nitely and the principle of perpetual motion 


If some one were to ask my opinion of ~ 
the present valuation of this 13 year old 
plantation containing 16 acres, I should 
place it at not less than $20,000. 

The plantations serve as excellent re= 
fuges for birds and game and have justified 
themselves from that standpoint alone, but 
the economic phases of tree planting are 
apparently worthy of renewed and further 
consideration in any development program 
for the Wichita. 


POLICIES, WHENCE COME THEY? 
rom he mBublelke tain emp remelen 


Sometimes we wonder where some of the 
Government policies originate, and rarely 
are we able to single out the responsible 
individual. I think it would do our hearts 
good to find the guy responsible for the 
fiscal year, but here's the man who 2sm 
responsible for favoring the small stockman 
in our present grazing regulations: 


"Dec. 26, 1905. 
Hon, James Wilson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


My dear Mr. Secretary: 

I have received your letter of Decenber 
20. I cordially approve the policy you are 
carrying on. Your effort is to keep the 
grazing lands in the Forest Reserves for 


but half—rates. 


_ their children thereon. 
i) Of the Reserve range —— That is, 


- after the small man. 
} been admitted, 


abode, 
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the use of the stockmen, and especially the 
stockmen who actually live in the neighbor- 
hood of the Reserves. 

To prevent the waste and destruction 
of the Reserves and keep them so that they 
can be permanently used by the stockmen, 
no less than by the public, you have to 
spend a certain amount of money. Part of 
this money is to be obtained by charging a 
small fee for each head of stock pastured 
on the Reserve. 

Less than a third of the actual value 
of the grass is at present charged, and it 
is, Of course, perfectly obvious that the 
man who pastures his stock should pay some-— 
thing for the preservation of that pasture. 
He gets all the benefit of the pasture and 
he pays for its use but a small fraction 
Coe NCmVdLUCE tiatenG aS tO) him, and this 
money is in reality returned to him because 
it is used in keeping the Forest Reserve 
permanently available for use. : 

You, this year make a special 
duction by which tne small ranchman pays 
This is in accordance with 
the steady policy of your department as 
regards the western lands which is to favor 
in every way the actual settler, the actual 
home-maker, the man who, himself tills the 
Son! or himsels rears and cares for his 


nes 


) small herd of cattle. 


In granting grazing permits you give 
preference first to the small near-by own- 
Cusp anter thau, to all resularm occupants 
of the Reserve range; and finally to the 
owners of transient stock. 

This is exactly as it should be, The 
Small near-by owners are the homesteaders, 
the men who are making homes for them selves 
by the labor of the land and to bring up 
The other occupants 
the larger 
ranch owners --— are only entitled to come 
iis, BbOwm ways 
there still remains an ample 
pasturage, then the of transient 
stock, the men who drive great tramp herds 
Or tramp locks hither and thither, should 
be admitted. These men have no permanent 
do but very little to build up the 


have 


Owners 


favored at the 
large or 


land and ane) nov vo be 
expense of the regular occupants, 
snall. 

This system prevents the grass from 
being eaten out by the great herds of flocks 
of non residents, for only enough cattle and 
sheep are admitted upon the Reserves to 
fatten upon the pasturage without damaging 
it. In other words, under the policy you 
have adopted the Forest Reserves are to be 
used aS among the most potent influences in 
favor of the actual home-maker, of the man 
with a few dozen or a few score head of 
cattle, which he has gathered by his own 
industry and is himself caring for. This 
is the kind of man upon whom the foundations 
of our citizenship rest, and it is eminently 
proper to favor him in every way. 

Sincerely yours, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT." 


(WHOSE) "HANDWRITING ON THE WALL"? 


By, Ay Hey Hodeson,) De. 6 


In connection with the "Survey of Wood 
Waste in the Logging Camps of the Douglas 
Fir Region" I have gathered, as a side issue, 
considerable data regarding the period of 
years which the various logging companies 
have before them until their present virgin 
timber holdings are completely logged off. 
Using the present ybarly cut and the present 
ownership as a basis, I find, according to 
the statements of many representative com-— 
panies themselves, that a surprisingly large 
number of operators will be completely cut 
out within a period of from five to ten 
years. 
centage of companies have more than ten 
years cut ahead of them. 


I find that only a very small per— 


AS an example, a tabulation has re— 
cently been prepared by a man who is con-— 
nected with the industry showing the number 
of years cut ahead 


of twenty-two large 


companies in the Grays Harbor region of 
Washington, which has until recently been 


credited with containing almost an inex-— 
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haustible supply of virgin timber. Accor- 
ding to this tabulation, which has also 
benn checked over by six operators who are 
well acquainted with local conditions. 

13 companies will be cut out within 

a period of 5 years 

7 companies have from 5 to 10 years 

to run. 

2 companies have more than 10 years 

WO. sola. 

This situation appears to be quite charac— 
teristic for all privately-owned timbered 
areas within striking distance of the prin— 
Gipal logging centers throughout the Douglas 
fin region. I find that the individual 
operators recognize this condition and are 
very much concerned about it. 

These facts, originating from the in- 
dustry itself, INET Sivaniea eden 
view of the article entitled, "The Lumberman 
BS "appearing in the 
Literary Digest of August 21, 1926, and 
which quoted Henry Schott of the West Coast 
Lumber Trade Extension Bureau. 


are quite 


Conservationist 


HOW'S THIS? 


A Nevada Ranger impounded a bunch of 
stock. Their owner called and was anxious 
to redeem them but had no money. The Ranger 
promptly loaned him the money and the tres— 
passer took his stock and went on his way 


rejoicing. 


ANOTHER "FACT" EXPLODED: 


Every now and then we get a jolt by 
finding that what we have regarded as truth 
Since time immemorial is not so at all. 
We have all in our youthful days relied for 
safety against the onslaught of the imagin— 
ary bear by mentally climbing a small tree 
and have firmly <selieved that we would be 
The fol- 
lowing story proves this belief to be er-— 
roneous. 


entirely safe in such a réfuge. 


Ranger Naylor and Assistant Super— 
visor Dwire of the Carson were prowling 
around the Cow Creek Ranger Station when 


Laddie Boy, Naylor's airedale, sent up such 


a furore that the Forest officers decided 
to investigate and found Laddie Boy had a 
sizable brown bear treed. After the ex— 
Citement subsided, the brilliant idea of 
capture by the lariat was hatched and bruin 
was promptly lassoed, and dragged down out 
of the tree, and hog-tied, but not securely 
enough, as one foot jerked loose and said 
bear made a bee line for a certain aspen 
tree about 6" D. B. H. which Ranger Naylor 
had mentally reserved for 
escape if needed. 


his means of 
Dwire, we are informed, 
waS more Cautious and remained on his horse. 
With this turn of affairs it wes decided 
best to turn bruin loose, so he was again 
hauled out of the tree and Ranger Naylor | 
severed the rope on his neck and then made 
tracks across country passing several rab—— 
The bear meanwhile was just 
a lap behind and slowly gaining until Ranger 
Naylor made an abrupt turn and greatly to 
his delight found the bear kept the original 
course and in fact was not chasing him at 
all but was merely on his way home. 
MORAL: Bears can climb small trees — and 
if one is behind you and both of you are 
going like sixty it does not necessarily 
mean he is after your goat. 
trying to 


bits en route. 


He may only be 
save his own. 


FOREST FIRE MATERIAL CARRIED THIRTY MILES; 


During this summer's heavy fires in the 
West, large quantities of ashes, charcoal, 
and other fire material were carried great 
distances. In the Bureau of Research at 
Harrisburg is a small quantity of ashes and 
charcoal which was carried a distance of 
thirty miles from West McDonald in the Gla- 
cier National Park to St. Marys. A. E. Rupp, 
Chief of the Bureau of Forest Management, 
reports that in i920 when he was District 
Forester at Fort Loudon, fire material was 
carried from a fire burning on Sideling 
Hill in Fulton County to Fort Littleton 
in Franklin County, a distance 
Can you beat it? -- Pa. 


of nine 
niles. Service 


Letter. 
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COMBATING THE HORSE NUISANCE 
By George W. Lyons, Modoc. 


For many years Forest officers have 
known that a great many unpermitted horses 
were using the Modoc National Forest. Open 
winters for several years past have greatly 
augmented them, since they run on the open 
range winters 
have 
The low price of horses has also been no 
small factor in the increase, as the major— 
ity of trespass animals are not worth looking 
BEES 
the "fuzz tail," as no attention has been 
given to breeding on the ranches, and scrub 


studs on the 


yearlong, and no severe 


reduced their numbers by starvation. 


The offspring of trespass stock is 


oper ranges are plentiful. 
Cccasional round-ups have been held in 
interested 
stockmen, but no concerted action was taken 
WiahaLdl USA), 
way results could be secured was by making 
a job of the horse round—up. Two things 
favored us, one a State Estray Act which the 


Counties of Modoc and Lassen authorized me 


the past in cooperation with 


It was decided that the only 


to operate under on the Modoc National 
Forest, and secondly a favorable "chicken 
market." 2 


We were fortunate in securing the ser— 
vices of probably the best horse rider in 
northern California to ride for us, and a 
large pasture suitable for holding purposes. 

After a bunch of horses were rounded 
up, brands were determined and owners noti- 
fied. A date was set’ on which horses could 
be redeemed. To redeem animals the owner 
was obliged to pay: charge, $5; 
pasture charge, 15 cents per day for the 
time held; Government 

The next step was to advertise for 30 


Riding 


trespass charges. 


days in a local paper. 
of) the 


Derrces  eccn, L0 une vucinity of the forest. 


Additional copies 
advertisement were posted in Post 
Up to the time the sale commenced, on the 


day of the sale, horses could be redeemed 
by paying in addition to other charges the 
advertising costs. 

Many animals were donated to us under 


bill of sale by progressive stockmen who 


were anxious to rid the range of worthless 
horses. 
of their animals and let the others go to 
sale. In such cases we usually secured bill 
of sale for the unredeemed animals before 
releasing the others. 

The rider secured $5 a head for gath-— 
ering redeemed animals and from $2 to $3 for 
unredeemed, the latter being dependent on 
sale price. No reduction in riding charge 


Many stockmen wanted to redeem part 


was made for owners riding with our riders. 

After the advertising period had ex— 
pired an auction sale was held. We usually 
secured a Deputy Sheriff to auction off the 
We made it a rule that for indivi- 
dual horses no bid of less than $8 per head 
would be considered. 
prevent worthless animals being bought at 


animals. 


This was necessary to 


a low figure locally and being dumped back 
on the ranges; also; we had to make the bu— 
Siness pay its way. After all individual 
horses were auctioned off, we usually put 
up the rest of the bunch at $5 per head, 
which was approximately the prevailing 
"chicken" price. If no bid was received, the 


remaining horses were shipped as chicken 
horses, our riders delivering them to the 
nearest shipping point. Bills . of sale 


were given for all animals sold. 

Funds were deposited in our local 
bank and handled in the name of the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen's Association through pre— 
vious arrangement. 

There is only one way of making such 
a round-up successful and that is by treat— 
ing everyone absolutely the same and showing 
no favors. I received a legion of excuses 
and had I begun to make allowances, I would 
have soon made a fizzle out of the whole 
round-up. I received a lot of harsh criti- 
cism, especially from small homesteaders 
who claimed a right to run their excess hor— 
ses on the forest. Permittees backed me up 
almost 100 per cent and many of them ren— 
dered valuable assistance. Our records showd 
balance on the right side of the 


books to begin our 1926 operations on. 


a small 


The following summarizes our activi- 
ties for 1925— 
1925 round-up work began first week 


RAPD IRS aia 
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After conferring with representatives of the 
Department of Forests and Waters it was 


’ found this material could be obtained from 


the branches of evergreen trees. felled in 
lumbering operations. This is a step in the 
right direction and it is hoped this new 
practice of the city of Allentown will be 
used as an example by other cities and in- 
dividuals in collecting decorative greens, 
With the Christmas season approaching large 
quantities of decorative material will be 
used, and it will be a wise forest tree con— 
servation to collect all the decorative 
material possible from the refuse or "left 
over" of lumbering operations, and in this 
way save thousands of living young trees 
for our future forests, Forest authorities 
regard the step that Allentown is taking as 
one of the most practical steps in conserva- 
tion, and hope the practice will grow and 
help eliminate the needless destruction of 
=Pa. 


Many thrifty growing trees. Service 


Letter. 


THE LOOKOUT TOWER 


A new praiseworthy note in wild life 
conservation is the increasingly audible 
protest against the slaughter of birds and 
animals because of their alleged bad habits. 
It permeates Seton's "Lives of Game Animals," 
recently reviewed in this column 
crops up again strongly in the leading ar- 
ticle in the last issue of 
ests & Forest Life," 

Of course there are certain noxious 
and dangerous creatures that must be got 
ELdeOn. But most of the 


and it 


"American For—- 


"Vermin" we con— 


plain of are at worst only skilful competi- 


tors of man. And one of the things we are 
coming to see is that the extermination of 
a species often has indirect and unpre—- 


'dictable results that are much more costly 


economically than the "bad habits" of the 


creature destroyed. 


Thus the great reduction in coyotes 


and other "varmints" in Northern Minnesota 
has permitted a large increase in snowshoe 
‘rabbits, who dearly love the shoots of white 


> 


pine and raise hob with plantations and 
natural young stands, In fact it is doubt— 
ful if white pine and snow-shoe rabits are 
at all compatible. Mother Nature had suc-— 
ceded nicely in raising white pine, coyotes, 
and rabbits all together in the same garden 
patch until interfered and bungled the 
job. 


we 


A little knowledge is still a dan- 
gerous thing. — 8S. 


GOPHER TRAPPING ON THE NEBRASKA 


For a number of years the Biological 
Survey has been cooperating with the Forest 
service in gopher extermination work in the 
Nebraska Forests plantations. Poisoning was 
the method used for several years but this 
has been discontinued, since it is not 
The Macabee gopher 
trap has been found most efficient for trap— 


ping. 


as 
effective as trapping. 


Most of the work of the past spring 
was conducted in the newer plantations where 
it is necessary to trap year after year to 
keep the gophers from coming back. Very lit— 
tle work is necessary in the older plantations, 
except to keep out occasional stragglers. 

Men in this work use saddle horses 


and carry a string of fifteen to twenty 
traps. Each is marked by a flagged 
lath. Last spring's operations resulted in 


securing 4,347 gophers. It has been found 
that spring is the best time for trapping, 
for at that season of the year it is pos- 
Sible to secure large numbers before the 
young gophers arrive. ~ District 2. 

ANOTHER EXCHANGE MILESTONE ACHIEVED: The 
Lincoln National Forest has just acquired 

value title to 160 acres of landin a timbered 
canyon, with a brush area adjoining, in the 
LaLuz watershed, supplying water for the 
towns of La Luz and Alamogordo. This land 
was acquired through an exchange with S. J. 
McCracken of Mountain Park, New Mexico who 
received $430.00 in cash, the procesds of 
Sale of timber granted him in exchange for 
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I confess to considerable fogginess 
of mind in the past regarding the wilderness 
idea in National Forest administration. The 
conception of retaining sections of coun- 
try which cannot be penetrated by the auto- 
mobile and which offer opportunities for 
rugged and manly recreation through travel 
by canoe, horseback, or afoot is appealing. 
On the other nand,- the dedication of National 
Forest lands in sudstantial quantities to 
a perpetual exclusion of economic uses, where 
commercial resources of large intrinsic val- 
ue are present, brings us face to face with 
cold facts. We can not ignore the indus— 
trial and community relationships of the Na- 
tional Forests and the responsibility we 


would assume in undertaking to withhold eco- 


We now have many large areas that 
are still wilderness 


sort 


of the most approved 
through accidents 
remoteness. 


of topography or 
At the same time we are dealing 
in the main with regions of expanding pop-— 
ulation, of growing community needs, of 
| timber resources which are being depleted 
in the zones hitherto regarded as accessi- 
ble, and of general needs for industrial 
and social expansion. We know that timber 
end water and forage which were regarded as 
iraccessible fifteen years ago are now in 

» demand or actively used. We know that this 
widening demand will flow back farther and 
farther into the National Forests and that 


existing conceptions of inaccessibility will 


nomic resources from use for all future time. 
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' WILDERNESS RECREATION AREAS fade away before it. We have made many pro-— 
x By W. B. Greely. 


nouncements, first and last, as to the ulti- 
mate value of the physical resources in the 
National Forests when they are fully devel- 
oped. We have used this as an argument on 
many occasions to States and counties im- 
patient for more revenue. 

Our discussions of the wilderness 
policy have, at least in my own thought, been 
predicated on the supposition that a wild- 
SrACSS EVE) IECEMSy joker SH whe joqwineinera tc 
exclusion of all forms of economic develop— 
ment. We have become accustomed to the 
wisdom of restricting or modifying customary 
forms of commercial use within reasonable 
limits for the protection of recreation and 
the natural conditions conducive to recrea— 
tion. We leave roadside strips in cutting 
timber or at least mark more conservatively 
in them; we leave natural conditions around 
lakes and camp grounds and in canyons popu-— 
lated by summer homes; we preserve beauty 
spots; we restrict grazing where it would 
interfere with camping and other forms of 
recreation and set aside meadows for saddle 
and pack horses. such adjustments, seldom 
involving large areas or large curtailments 
in the economic utility of the National For— 
ests, we believe desirable in promoting the 
greatest public service. A 
however, 


"wilderness", 
means something big. The with- 
drawal of wilderness areas, of proportions 
commensurate with the term itseif, from the. 
customary forms of economic use is neces— 
sarily a step to be taken only with a great 
deal of consideration. For the time being 
and even for many years to come, such with— 
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drawls can freqently be made without sacri- 
ficing economic development. But in ny 
discussions with Tield officers during the 
last few months, about the deliberate reten— 
tion of wilderness areas, = have found them 
principally concerned by doubts as to the 
wisdom of attempting to settle now the fut-— 
ure policy of the Service regarding the eco— 
nomic use of large stretches of National 
Forests, and by hesitancy to dedicate large 
areas to the permanent exclusion of econ-—- 
omic uses in the face of expanding communi- 
ty and industrial needs. 

INS LS} SO) OWS “WS. CASE, Eh HOMO ELL 
problem of this nature is clarified by spe-— 
Gific instances. Two of these have come 
Within my own work during the past summer. 
The facst of them has) vo do wath the head 
of the Middle Fork of the San Joaquin River 
in the Sierra National Forest, one of the 
proposed additions to the Yosemite National 
Park. 
fine scenery —- a bit of alpine wilderness 


This is high mountain country with 


im ali practical aspects; reached only by 


trail, It contains no timber of commercial 
value. Its predominant use is for recrea— 
tion. This predominant use is slightly, if 


at all, interfered with by the grazing of a 
few thousand head of sheep. Considerable 
prospecting has gone on for years, in places, 
without destroying the wilderness aspect of 
the country. The most valuable economic re— 
source in the long run is probably several 
lakes and other sites where small reservoirs 
can be established, - a use which the local 
people and State Engineer believe will be 
necessary in the course of time. 

The common-sense policy in adminis— 
trating this area to me is perfectly clear 
it should remain a wilderness area to the 
extent that no roads should be built by the 
Government and no permits issued for summer 
homes , hotels, ‘or other structures: Its 
recreational use should be protected by the 
further curtailment of grazing if and when 
that is fonnd necessary. In the interest 


it 
of recreational use and scenic preservation, 
p 1 lakes and water— 


1 i! 
falls of exceptional beauty should always be 


retained in their natural condition. Else— 


where the ultimate development of small re— 
servoirs to supplement irrigation and power 
storage at lower elevations should be per— 
mitted when there is a demand for 
They cannot materially change the wilder— 


then. 


ness character of the region. Prospect 
ing should be permitted to continue. If 
large mining developments should even— 


tually materialize, then and then only wili 
the character of the 
changed. In that event the "wilderness" will 
fojat fe) 
economic development undoubtedly of greater 


country be really 


Nave to step aside in favor form of 


public moment. For the present, 
est Service may properly call this a wilder— 
ness area, which means no road building, no 
permits for recreational structures, and 
any further adjustments of grazing that the 


recreational use may necessitate. 


The second illustration ~a'sescs tameu 
clearer. This is our policy affecting abou 
one-half of the Superior National Forest, in 
northeastern Minnesota. The Supervisor has 
designated as wilderness areas several large 
sections of the Forest containing the best 
of the water routes, fishing grounds, and 
opportunities for canoe travel and camping. 


They aggregate approximately 1000 square mi- 


les. These areas can apparently be protec—_ 


ted without building roads into them. Here 
again no permits will be issued for summer 
hotels, or other recreational struc— 
tures. BUT the will be 


under our plans of forest management and 


homes, 
timber 


the main purpose in the creation of the Su— 


perior National Forest thus maintained. 
In cutting the timber, lake shores and camp 
grounds will of course be protected. 

With these specific instances in mind, 
perhaps a sound wilderness area policy on the 
National Forests can be defined roughly in 
the following terms: 

(1) The selection of areas, as part 
of our recreational program, naturaily adam 
apted to camping and allied forms of recre= 
ation in connection with canoe, horse, oF 
foot travel, which can be protected adequa= 
tely without the building of roads. 


need be no standard of size. They can be 


the Fora 


utilized — 
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small or large as topographic factors, pro- 
tection requirements, or other considerations 
may dictate. Nor need there be any stand— 
arc of frequency. Ordinarily every Na- 
tional Forest will have several. There sho- 
uld be enough of them to provide types of 
recreation away from the beaten paths in 
reasonable proportion to the provision for 
motorized recreation. 

(2) In such areas the Service will 
build no roads and will issue no permits for 
summer homes or other recreational improve- 
ments, 
any kind should be issued. 
area should be an open country. 

(3) In wilderness areas recreation 
recognized as a highly important, 
if not dominant, use; and the usual pro- 
tection will be afforded camp grounds, 
forage required for saddle and pack stock, 
spots of special beauty, and the like. Sub- 
HeCie LOM SUCHIN GeSiths CLLONS une: use) of sy ain— 
ber, forage and water should ordinarily take. 


Probably no recreational permits of 
The wilderness 


will be 


its normal course. 


(4) The utilization of economic re- 
sources may in time require the construc— 
TROD Oi WEIN SOOM WE WLC) ASI Ial wale, | BIS Bl 


necessary incident. That feature of a par— 
ticular situation can only be dealt with at 
the time. with the Service keeping its hands 
LESe- LO aca aL 
sense way, while maintaining its 
tional policy in so far as essential needs 
in the use of economic resources will permit. 
The policy boils down to outlining 
areas where the Service will build no roads 
and issue no recreation permits. The methods 
of administration in other respects will doupi— 
less vary as between different areas, with 
the general conception that the wilderness 
program does not require exclusion of econ- 
Omic uses and contemplates dealing with them 
in the most common sense way under each set 
This is about the view— 


with in the most common— 


recrea— 


of local conditions. 
HOuveviauee Have laneived tat. . Le woulds take 
to get a general expression of Service op- 


inion as to whether this line of thought is 
on the right track. Let us hear generally 
from the readers of the Service Bulletin. 


WHY IT HAPPENED IN DISTRICT I 


By H. T. Gisborne 


Northern Rocky Mountain For. Exp. Sta. 


The Service Bulletin of September 6, 


1926, carried an excellent description of 
"What Happened in District I" during the 
past fire season. Some of the causes of 


this effect stand out rather clearly in the 
weather records obtained at the Priest River 
Experiment Station, which was all too close 
to the 18,000—acre Quartz Creek fire on the 
Kaniksu Forest. 

No snow on the ground on March 15, 
W926, gave the season a flying stari com- 
pared to the normal of nine inches at that 
time. April, with only 36 per cent of nor- 
mal rainfall, and a mean temperature 5.3 
degrees above normal, further hastened the 
development of high inflammability, and pre- 
the heavier fuels 


ventsd from soaking up a 


BOOC! Swoop Or iMoaks wwe. we Wes  abinive) «ele 
summer. By the end of April these fuels 
Were harm driers whan Tait. ites Simic sumc men 
1925, as shown by the following comparison: 
Outside Inner 2d 
4 inch to Srd 
wood inch wood 
Last week Full layer from from 
in April of duff Slash windfall windfall 
Moisture Content in Per Cent 
1925 320 I27 150 LST 
1926 114 20 AQ 37 
May brought almost normal weather, 
but a normal May on the Kaniksu does not 
make wetter fuels, as shown by the fact 
thaw. on June LT the full duff had only eno 


per cent moisture content, 
inch 


slash had 14 per 
windfall 


¥) 


cent, outside half wood on a 
25 per cent, and the inner wood 50 per cent. 
Dead weeds, twigs, and the top layer of duff 
were highly inflammable by that time. 

These conditions marked the beginning 
Osh Gl A ACleINy Seal yee) SEES IO)a\,, days 
fire would not spread on the 


and with only 10 


with only 3 


when HPO IL 


open and cut—over areas, 
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days when there was no danger of spread 
on the fully timbered lands. From June 25 
to August 16 there were 53 consecutive days 
of uninterrupted danger of rapid spread on 
all exposures, During this period the 
average maximum temperature was 86.0°F, the 
average 95.00 p.m. relative humidity was 
26.6 per cent, and the average wind velocity 
iio (3) Ehaie WE Si josie VS Oa ills joer 
hour. 

From June 25 to July 5 the final fac-— 


tor in Ganger -- the causative agencies -- 
was missing, however, and the Kaniksu sold 
timber as usual. In so far as number of 


fires was concerned this was a period of no 
danger. On July 5 and 6 came thunderstorms, 
expected by the Experiment Station the 
afternoon of the fourth, and predicted by 
the Weather Bureau the morning of the sixth, 
causing over 60 fires on this Forest. A 
total of 0.09 inches rain was recorded at 
the mxperiment Station. For the next seven 
days the average maximum temperature was 
SSD SOO) pl Ma MUMUCA Var eniaO) “Del mC emite 
elovel (3 Gholi Nivel) (6) Toyoiily — Viyabiavel yah Nubbike\sy — joyeyig 
hour. All fires were on a patrol basis the 
morning of July 12, with only one or two of 
the 60 over 10 acres in size. 

Then :came July 12 with its entirely 
unpredicted and unprecedented electrical 
storm. Only 0.04 inches of rain fell at the 
Experiment Station, and over 200 fires were 
started on the Kaniksu. At about midnight of 
the 12th, the electrical display was suffi- 
cient to permit the driving of cars without 
headlights. And they were not cloud-—to- 
cloud flashes. ba 

For the next seven days the average 
maximum temperature was 85,1°, average 5.00 
p.m. humidity 18.4 per cent, and average 
6 a.m. to 6 p.m. wind velocity 10.9 miles 
per hour. The peak was reached on July 18 

n the airplane survey reported every un- 
controlled fire "blowing up". There was a 
16-mile wind most of the afternoon that 
day, the minimum humidity was 13 per cent, 
and the maximum temperature 82°. To indi- 
cate the severity of the seven-day peak, it 
TOMEMLeneStINng | LOM Gl vou GOOsn shim wCOcut as 
article, "D-6 In Its Hour of Trial” pub— 


lished in the Service Bulletin of Agust™ 
7, 1922, and the Hofmann-—Osborne bulletin 
"Relative Humidity and Forest Fires". Mr. 
Cecil described the summer of 1922 as one 
of the worst fire seasons ever experienced 
Hofmann and Osborne pub—_ 
humidity, and wind 


sig IDbSheimabes 1S) 
lished the temperature, 
data for a seven-day. period of that season, ~ 
during which "there was probably more acre— 
age burned over and greater-.damage sustained 
than during the entire balance of the sea— 


son", 


The records for this seven-day peak 
in D-6, and the recent seven-day peak in 
D-1, compare as follows: 


Ave, maxi- Relative 


mum ten- 
perature 


D-6 80.9 


D-1 - 85.1 


Following July 19, 1926, there came 
a general let-up in D-1, with only a few 


Ave, mini- 


num 


19.0 


Gf 0) 


bad days, as follows: 


Maximum 


July 26 88 


temperature Rel. Humidity average wind 
26 10 
ratte 4530) 235 ila 
Sl 87 28 13 
Noirs 2 taX0) 20 il 
i] 84 36 11 


5:00 p.m, 6. aie. OL nerpe 


Several of the 


permanently 


conditions, and on August 17, 18 and 19 


corralled, 


Average wind 
Humidity velocity 
Ave. at 6 a.m. 
5:00 p.m. to 6p, m. 


29.3 5. 


18.4 10. 


larger fires 
even under 


heavy rains did the rest. 


AN AFTERNOON AT THE DISTRICT 2 TRAINING CAMP. 
Roy Headley, d 


A good natured bunch of young fellows 
left the camp after noon and wandered off thro= 
ughthe beautiful pine woods on the gentle slope 


Washington 


8 


S 


s 


were 
these 


Wa 


a 
— 
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back of Camp Colorado where 14 men, 
from the Ranger eligible list, are being 
prepared to take charge of Ranger districts. 
iia eC DAC Of Sm ONMIn Teel S ClOILCmmnIC) Camu NOT) 
another to say which of two trees is making 
the better growth. Then another man is 
asked to find another tree which shows more 
ferowth than either of the first two, An- 
other man is asked to locate a tree which 
is making poor growth and could come out. 
Such problems are brought up for a quarter 
of a mile of easy travel through the Manitou 
Forest owned by Colorado College, which has 
loaned its camp and all facilities for the 
use of the D-2 training camp. 


mostly 


Opinions advanced are based on the 
different signs of good or poor growth 
which the bunch have been learning to recog-— 
nize under the guidance of "Mr. Kep" and 
Rangers Mahan and Wright, his two helpers. 
All opinions are proved to be right or wrong 
which one of the 
men thought was a relative of the dendroc— 
tonus before he came to the camp. Men are 
expected to judge growth of individual trees 
by the yisible indicators of growth and 
are checked by the borer. 
a man remarks 


with the increment borer, 


these judgments 

Suddenly 
tones "There's where my stock goes down 
again". He has seen a lot of trees ahead 
with white tags tacked on them and from 
previous experience knows what this means. 

"Mr. 
ling has 


in doleful 


Kep's" apparently aimless ramb— 
incloc! Wis Be eh Swiraig Ox wWalmloeig 
which a marking board had previously tagged 

One hundred 
tacked to them 


and classified for 
trees have numbered 
breast high. 

Each man prepares a Sheet on which 
he is to indicate whether he would cut or 
leave each of the tagged trees. The men 
then move down the slope peering at the tops 
of the trees like a crowd of nature lovers 
out on a bird walk. 
tion. 


cutting. 
tags 


There is no conversa— 
Now and then a man will ask some one 
to tell him the number of a tree at which 
but each 
intent on his own business of se- 
lecting for cutting the 
making the poorest growth and of leaving 


he is peering from a distance, 
man is 


trees which are 


the most thrifty. 

Me Jase whe wrees all been 
searched for outward evidences of rate of 
growth, the men have recorded their deci- 
sions and have handed in 
duplicates of their slips. The Assistant 
Forester with outward calm but inward trepi- 


have 


on each tree, 


dation hands in his also. He remembers 
how low a mark he got in a previous case 
and fears he will not pass. 
Then the noise begins. Keplinger 
reads from the record of the marking board 
the number of each tree and whether their 
decision was to cut or leave. Hach announce— 
followed by loud cries of "check" 
from those who agree and louder protest 
from those who "missed". Men who missed 
are always ready to wield the instrument 
borer to prove that the marking board was 
Often they made it stick too, "Doc" 


Cochran had designated less trees for cut— 


ment is 


wrong. 


ting than the others and he was continually 
wielding the borer in an effort to prove 
that a tree designated for cutting by the 
board was actually putting on good growth 
and should be left. Sometimes he merely 
convinced himself that the growth was poor 
and the tree should be cut but frequently 
"Mr. Kep" would 
announce that on the basis of the proved 
growth being made, the board would have to 
be reversed and the tree left, whereupon 
came cries of rage from those who had listed 
the tree for cutting. Cochran bacame very 
unpopular and at the wash house that evening 


he proved his point and 


he was forced to wait his turn until all 
the others were through. 

Interesting work? Yes. Great fun? 
And a lot more than that. 
There may be better ways of cultivating the 
art of marking which lies so close to the 
heart of American forestry but I haven't 
heard of then. 


Emphatically. 


Probably most experienced 
would be glad to 
have a Similar opportunity of matching wit 
and skill with each other in the same way. 

The newly appointed members of the 
Forest -Service family at "Mr. Kep's"” camp 
say that the sort of training they are get— 
ting is the best thing the Forest Service 


officers of the Service 


5 See ee Ae 
“ or "a * 
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has ever done. More than half of them have 
had four years of College forestry and they 
say, lithey  vell- us! in) school to Teaver the 
thrifty trees but they don't tell us how to 
distinguish them". Keplinger's methods are 
his own --- evolved from years of study, 
trial and error, and trial and success. 
In the four weeks of the camp 84 jobs of 
a District Ranger are done — not merely 
talked about. The list 
sort of thing from digging garbage pits to 
the theory and practice of marking in tricky 
ie tes) Sone win eae 
District Ranger needs to know how to do 
"Mr. Kep™" teaches it — or rather lets the 
men teach themselves. 

Gaels S eel O1U complete or thorough natu— 
rally. it is a good start for the: new 
man. The Supervisor to whom a new man is 
assigned is expected to spend a couple of 
weeks introducing him to his job and fol-— 
lowing up what Keplinger has started. At 
every step of the work in the camp the men 
are helped to get the invaluable techinque 


includes every 


stands of timber. 


of intelligent reference to the manuals and 
other books which constitute the managing 
forester's working library. No wonder the 
D-2 Supervisors are so positive in ex- 
pressing their confidence in new District 
Rangers who have been through Keplinger's 
camp. 


PROTECTING A GREAT NATIONAL ASSET 


Alarmed by the menace of the year's 
forest fires, a group of business men and 
forestry advocates identified with the for- 
est industries of the nation, but chiefly 
with those of the Pacific Coast States and 
Idaho and Montana conferred with President 
Coolidge and Director of the Budget Lord on 
October 7 concerning measures to be taken 
to protect the forests against fire and to 
promote reforestation. 

The delegation was organized through 
the initiative of the Western Forestry and 
Conservation Association, Portland, Oregon, 
E. T. Allen, Manager; and President A. W. 
Laird of that organization acted as chairman 


and spokesman. 

Both the President and General Lord 
evinced understanding of and sympathy with 
the purpose of the interview, which the 
latter said was very opportune, because the 
items involved were before his office on 
that day in preparation of the next budget. 
The President's remarks indicated that the 
appropriations in question would be in—- 
althougl it was not understood 
whether the full amount asked for would be 
granted. 

It was explained to the President 
that the five States contain half the stand— 
of which the 
Federal Government owns 68 per cent by 
potential merchantable timber acreage and 
62 per cent by the entire area of forest 
land; and 42 per cent by the volume of timber 
actually merchantable now, 

This inestimable national asset is 
inadequately protected from fire, 
explained, because the Federal Government 
is not holding up its end of the necessary 
expense and is not meeting the obligations 
it imposed on itself by the Clarke-McNary 
National Forest policy law. The whole pol- 
icy of this reforestation plan on the basis 
of cooperation between the Federal Govern— 
ment, the States and private owners is 
threatened with collapse, because the Gov— 
ernment is not living up to its contract to 
appropriate money for fire suppression up 
to $2,500,000 annually, provided $7,500,000 
were appropriated by other agencies. The 
latter are now spending $3,775,000, but the 
Federal Government is "coming through" with 
only $710,000, instead of $1,250,000 annu- 
ally, and is contributing practically noth— 
ing on account of its ownership of public 
domain timber’ lands outside the National 


creased, 


ing timber of the nation; 


it was 


Forests. 

Moreover, the business men explained 
to the President, the National Forest Ser— 
vice is not properly and rationally fi- 
nanced for fighting fires on the National 
Forests themselves. Annual appropriations 
for this purpose are so small that they are 
devoted in practice to suppressing rather 


than preventing fires. They are not suffi- ~ 
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cient to succeed in either direction, with 
the result that mistakenly small regular 
appropriations are frequently followed by 
fires that get out of hand and are finally 
extinguished at excessive cost, met by 
deficiency appropriations. —- News Release 
by National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 


FOREST FIRES AND THE HUNTING SEASON 


The following table is self-—explana-— 
tory: 


| Total |Total To|Number After |% After 
Year|Fires 9-30 10-1 10-1 
1925| 102 See) | 20 | 19.6% 
1924| 466 | 421 45 9.6% 
1923| 95 1 | 19) 20.0% 


The fires after October 1 are doubt— 
léss verry Lepecisy Ineiweis! wala, ull\ealip 
neglected camp fires, smokers’ fires, etc. 

This is a very considerable number 
of fires, and a number that should be very 
much decreased, Were it not for the hunting 
season for big game, it seems probable that 
Moapiveail of these fires after October J 
would be eliminated. As it is, the United 
States is suffering a considerable loss 
and expense on account of the open season 
for big game on the forests, Largely be- 
Gause of this open season, we now have on 
one forest in the District six guards, whose 
services it is believed could properly be 
We have an impor— 
tant task here in eliminating this loss and 
expense. It is hoped that this can be done 
without making necessary the closing of 
areas against hunting during the season the 
Certainly we must 
take steps to insure a better record in the 
matter forest during 
the hunting season. — District 4. 


dispensed with otherwise. 


State laws allow it. 


of man-made fires 


BOY SCOUTS RIDE THEIR OWN FIRE TRUCK 


Boy Scouts of Glenbrook, Conn., ride 
to forest fires on their own fire truck. 
In the July Wooden Nutmeg Frank Van Ider— 
styne, Deputy Scout Commissioner, writes as 
follows. of their work this year: 

"The Glenbrook Scout Troop has. put 
Own 2 <iWalineys) WNals! SES. The district 
firewarden has not been present at any of 
these. While practically all of these are 
marked 'Grass Fires' they were fires in the 
edge of the woodland, and if the boys hadn't 
patrolled and put out these fires quickly, 
considerable woodland in this district would 
have been burned. In fact, several wood— 
lands around Darien have been burned every 
year, but this year the Scouts stopped the 
fires at the edge. The Police Department 
of Darien asked us to put out a fire that 
their fire department had fought for five 
hours, and with our equipment and scouts, 
in one hour we had the fire under control, 

"This little apparatus is admirably 
Suited to the work. 
departments cannot, 
enough for a dipper we can use our pumps. 

"Mr, Irving who furnished the truck 
made a good investment. 
twice. 


We can go where fire 
and if we find water 


We saved his woods 
I have a letter from a Mr. Moore 
thanking the scouts for saving his house 
and garage. 

"The boys have answered most of these 
calls alone, and handle the work like veter— 
ans." 


MAD COW SCARE 


There has been a mad cow scare up 
Santa Fe Canyon, states the Santa Fe News. 
About five cows have been killed so far. 
Ranger Pinson reported that he drove a cow 
and calf up an arroyo and sent for their 
owner, who came and put a bullet through 
the head of the cow and calf. Then Ranger 
Pinson and the owner started back down the 
canyon. After going a considerable dis-— 
tance they heard a cow bellow in the di- 
rection from which they had come, and going 
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back met the cow coming after them. The 
owner put his remaining four shots into the 
head of the cow, and finally they resorted 
to rock before killing the cow. The calf 
is said to have also come to life and acted 
in a like manner. While driving cattle out 
of the canyon Albert and Verlyn Pinson had 
some of the froth from a cow's mouth blown 
ACTOS Wiig GOSS,  fashipwabinye, —abialae fo} ela @ abe 
eyes and mouths. This was reported to the 
county health doctor who with other doctors 
in Santa Fe decided that Albert and Verlyn 
should take inoculation against hydrophobia. 
They have taken seven shots out of the 
fourteen required. i Peele p.m e Cumann 
several cows have also had to be. disposed 
of at Agua Fria. — District 3. 


EXHIBITS AS A FINE ART 


From laconic official report on D—5 
exhibit at the Ventura County Fair: "Painted 
background showing green forest and burned 
forest; fronted by natural accessories and 
enclosed by cage 10' deep and 10' high di- 
vided in two sections; 
section housing 29 live quail and pair of 
wood ducks, and containing a pool and run— 
fish; the burned 
forest cage containing deer skeleton and 
two live turkey buzzards. ILO} Cleejoy 710)" 
long." 


the green forest 


ning stream with live 


ADVICE TO BEGINNERS 

In his address at the annual prize 
distribution of the Burma Forest School, 
Wheto Valo Wig Ne 
Forests, said in part: 

"Life in the Forest Department is 
different from life in other Departments. 
In a way the forest officer has more hard- 


Watson, Chief Conservator of 


ships, as men brought up in towns measure 
hardships; but to a man who takes an inter— 
est in the forest, and only such men should 
join the Forest Department, the life is 
full of interest and far preferable to the 
conditions in 


possibly more comfortable 


other walks of life. The main thing is 
to take an interest in the forest and in 
the work being carried out for its develop-— 
ment and to think out the reason of every— 
thing that is being done. A man who tries 
to carry out orders without understanding 
them is a bad kind of slave and never like— 
ly, to guise in life’ — Good and inivelnccnn 
work is necessary for progress and especial— 
ly necessary in the Forest Department. **** 

"Practical work 
and the more you get of it the better. No 
man can expect to manage labour properly q 
unless he himself is competent to take a 
hand in the work. A man who can do a job 
of work such as felling a tree or blazing 
a tree as well as the) casual daboumer mic 
employs gets the best work done, whereas 
the intelligent labourer takes little inter- 
est in and works badly for any unpractical 
man that tries to supervise him, There as 
nothing undignified in manual work. It is 
good both for the body and for the mind. I 
mention this as I have heard murmurs about 


is very necessary 


the arduous practical work and can only say ~ 
that the more arduous and more practical 
it is the better for all concerned in every 4 
way. You can never learn how to do a job 7 
of work by reading how it should be done or 
how to manage labour by reading books," 
From September Indian Forester, 


NATIONAL FOREST SHEEP JOIN THE COMMUNISTS, — 


On Monday morning (Oct. 4.) Will C. 
Clos, who had the honor of being the pion—- 
eer range management expert of the Forest 
Service, telephoned from Baltimore that he 
was at that point with 1,600 sheep en route 
to Russia. Part of the sheep are from the 
well known Seeley, Sandalin, and Mattson 
herds of Utah, but some are from Wyoming 
and 200 head were picked up in Ohio. They. 
were to be loaded Wednesday with the expec— 
tation that the ship would sail Wednesday 
so that while. Mr. Clos was keenl 
desirous of again meeting his old associates 
he was fearful that he could not spare the 
time for a trip to Washington and therefore 


night, 


7 TP 
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EOSOnvcd vO sune! = volephone: athe sheep are 
being arranged for by an organization which 
plans to distribute them among Russian 
farmers and supervise their subsequent man- 
agement as a means of promoting the indus-— 
try in Russia. The organization has asked 
Mr. Clos to agree to remain in Russia for a 
year, to direct the handling of the sheep, 
but as the contract can not be executed un- 
til he reaches Moscow Clos was uncertain as 
to whether the conditions would be accept— 
able to him, The trip will require 28 days 
and will take Clos through parts of the 
Mediterranean and Black Seas and many other 
interesting places. -L. F. K. 


CAESAR'S WIFE 


WAESS MOWES GY Oytabal@eyesy WS ov cicnce ne 
4:00 P.M. for a Ranger Station across the 
mountain, in a Forest Service Ford. As they 


ascended the side of the mountain they uo- 
ticed smoke in the valley. A quick descent 
showed that the smoke was at a house where 
trash was being burned, This fire was be- 
ing carefully watched. They started up the 
hill again at 4:15 and ten minutes later saw 
another smoke in the valley. This time there 
was a small fire along the road over which 
they had passed only 15 minuets before. 
Evidence showed that the fire was started 
by a smoker. The only people who had pas— 
sed over the road after 4:15 were the For- 
est officers, who noticed no fire when they 
passed and had NOT been smoking, and a ped— 
estrian who admitted that he smoked 
walking up the road. 
to the Judge. 

How different might the story have 
though, had not the Forest officers 
lived strictly up to the "NO smoking in the 
woods" rule. Does it pay to be above suspi- 
cion! 


while 
He is now on the way 


been, 


Yol. X No. 


. Notwithstanding the drouth conditions, 


for blazes caused by lightning, 
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PLOODY BUT UNBOWED 


D-1 Gets a Message from the Chief 


Ten days of skating around the edges 
of the Northern Idaho and Montana fires dur—- 
ing the middle of August give me small war— 
rant for any weighty comment upon the tough 
job District One has had upon its hands this 
year. 
my tremendous admiration for the spirit and 


But I cannot refrain from expressing 


grit of the men who bore the heat and bur-— 
den of the long fight. 
stood up under the strain of fatigue and 


I wondered how they 


responsibility; -— and I wish there were 


some way whereby the Government could fit- 
tingly recognize 


of so fine a quality. 


and reward public service 
The whole District 
men and women, office staffs and supply 
staffs, 
ers on the fire lines — met the emergency 
with a wonderful display of the fine Forest 
Service spirit of loyalty and determination 
and resourcefulness. 
being proud of such an organization. 


transportation personnel and lead— 


No one could help 
Dis-— 
trict One's response to the critical situa-— 
tion has been: the best kind of an answer to 
the critics who have charged the service 
with failure to put all that it has in brains 
and energy and physical endurance into the 
protection of the National Forests. 

A season like 1926 was almost bound 
to bring a lot of fires and heavy losses. 
the 
record of the year in District One has much 
But 
the losses 


in which we may justly take pride. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


October 25, 1926. 


would evidently have been small. The nun- 
ber of "fire Forests" which kept on top 
of the situation from start to finish and 
had no bad fires is certainly gratifying. 
The way in which the Kaniksu force rounded 
up its first peak load of lightning fires 
and a large proportion of its second unpar— 
alleled deluge of strikes is a wonderful 
record of good organization and planning. 
And the subsequent successful attack upon 
the thirty or more large fires in this one 
undenmrall themida h tai cudktaiesi ssswamlel 
stand out in Forest as a 


Forest, 
service annals 
nighty. fane prece of work, ~ ihe same as 
true of the long and arduous campaign on 


other Forests. 


Discouragement over the losses in- 
curred in years like 1926 and 1919, not to 
mention 1910 when we were much more poorly 
organized and prepared for an emergency, is 
natural enough. We all feel it at times 
like this. But we must recognize that we 
in the Western United States, with 
their still largely frontier conditions and 
hazards of old burns and snags and slash on 
the most diffi- 
cult task of protection that any forest or— 
ganization ever tackled 


have 


top of their arid summers, 


in the history of 
the world; that it is going to take time - 
probably a long time — to work it out; 
that 
the 


and 

in these pioneer stages of the job 
Main thing is to make progress from 
year to year in the ways and means of fire 
prevention and first line control and the 
technique of fire suppression. I am sat-— 
isfied that we are making progress steadily. 
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Otherwise 1926 would undoubtedly have 
been a_ second, - if not more disas- 
PROUS  — ee LOMO! 

Of course we all know there is still 
plenty of room to go. For one thing, I 
am satisfied we must drive hard for better 
fire prevention and control through phy- 
sical improvements, such as "Ways" to form 
a rudimentary network of fire lines and the 
aggressive removal of recognized hazards; 
and I am ready to go to bat for a larger 
protection organization where the losses of 
this year show its need. Above all, we 
must hold the spirit and determination to 
see our fire job through, whatever time it 
may take and whatever obstacles lie in the 
path 


District One has built up a fine 
tradition for "getting" its fires, however 
prolonged the siege. We must hold to that 
through thick and thin. And you may rest 
assured that the whole Service will back 
up District One on its critical sector of 
the front with all the resources we can 


command. (W. B, Greely in D —- 1 Bulletin) 


THE KAIBAB DEER IN COURT 
By Will C. Barnes, Washington 


Referring to the present friendly 
suit between the United States and Gover— 
nor Hunt of Arizona concerning the dispo- 
sition of the surplus deer in the Grand 
Canyon National Game Preserve, the fol- 
lowing interesting and pertinent extracts 
are taken from the brief filed in Septem— 
ber by Mr. Williams, Solicitor of the De- 
partment, in the United States Court for 
the District) of jJArizona  sitvings aneshos 
Angeles, The three judges are now study- 
ing the papers. The Forest Service and the 
Solicitor believe that there is noelegal 
justification for. the claim made by the 
State of Arizona that it as a sovereign 
state is sole owner of the deer: 


"This is an erroneous conception of 


the law", says the Solicitor, "State 
ownership is generally referred to by the 
courts as a mere fiction evolved for the 
purpose of preserving the game. Ties 
based upon the obvious fact that the State 
is the best trustee of the game because it 
is able to protect it. But, as pointed out 
by Justice Field in his dissenting opinion 


san) (Geer ivan (COnne CG tlciite Ol mmULmOnEELOE 


wild game belongs to no one until it is 
reduced to possession. The State has not 
reduced wild game to possession and there- 
fore does not own it." 

Justice Field's opinion in this case 
reads in part: "But on the contrary, I hold 
that where animals within a State, whether 
living in its waters or in the air above, 
are, at the time, beyond the reach or con- 
trol of man, so that they cannot be sub= 
jected to has use or that of the state an 
any respect, they are not the property of 
the State or of any one in a proper sense 
of the word," 

The Solicitor says: "The police 
power, and not ownership, is therefore the 
basis of the State's general control over 
wild game." 

In the majority opinion in the Geer 
v. Connecticut case the following state- 
ment is made by the Supreme Court: "The 
right to preserve game flows from the un- 
doubted existence in the State of a police 
power to that end, which may be none the 
less efficiently called into play, because 
by doing so interstate commerce may be re-— 
motely or indirectly affected. 

"This is quoted by the court in Sils 
v. Hesterberg, 211 U. S. 31,41. 

"Later decisions of the Supreme Court 
recognized that State ownership is only 
a fiction. In Missouri v. Holland, 252 
U. S. 416, 434, the court said: 

"'To put the claim of the State upon 
title is to lean upon a slender reed. ' 
"itn McKee v. Gratz, (260) Uses elene 
it said that statutes declaring title in 
the State speak only in aid of the State's 
power of regulation, - in other words, its 
police power. The language of the court is: 
‘Tt (the Circuit Court of Appeals) 
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rightly, as we think, held that the stat- 
utes declaring the title to the game and 
fish to be in the State spoke only of the 
State's power of regulation and left plain-— 
tiff's interest what it was before. See 
Missouri v. Holland, 252 U, S, 416, 434,'" 
. Continuing along this line the brief 
"Not only is the State without 
title to wild game but its police power 
is, of course, subordinate to legislation 
by the Federal Government in the exercise 
of. its constitutional powers. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has carefully 
guarded its expression regarding the State's 
control over wild game and has expressly 
qualified it by saying that although the 
State possesses the right of control as 
between itself and the citizens, it must 


states: 


yield to a valid exercise of power by Con- 

gress. The language of the court in the 
S2veral cases is set out below: 

"'Tt is not to be doubted that the 

power to preserve fish and game with- 


in its borders is inherent in the 
sovereignty of the State (GEER V. 
CONNECTICUT 461 U. S. 519; WARD V. 


RACE HORSE, 163 U. S. 504, 507), sub 
ject of course to any valid exercise 
of authority under the provisions 
of the Federal Constitution. ** 
*** (KENNEDY V. BECKER, 241 U. S. 
556,562, 564).'" 
Further, the brief quotes from 
GEER V. CONNECTICUT, decision of the same 
court, as follows: "It is admitted that, 
in the absence of Federal legislation on 
the subject, a State has exclusive power 
to control wild game within its borders *** 
(GEER V. CONNECTICUT, 161 U, S. 519; CAREY 
V. SOUTH DAKOTA, 250 U. S. 118, 120) 
Whatever may be the decision of the 
three District Judges who heard this case 
at Los Angeles, 
proves conclusively that the Solicitor and 
his Assistants have gone into the case with 
great thoroughness and care, and have sup— 
ported their argument as federal control 
of the Kaibab deer with quotations from court 
decisions both of the Supreme and District 
Courts which seem absolutely convincing. 


the wording of the brief 


WHAT HAPPENED IN D —- 6 


By A. O. Waha. 


The fires that caused us the most 
concern were set by lightning, and were 
located in the high country where the tim- 
ber is covered with moss. When the humi- 
dity is low, fire will travel in the crowns 
of moss-covered timber even if there is 
snow on the ground. But when the ground 
cover is moist, the chance of a fire de- 
veloping into a crown fire usually not 
great. This season the ground cover was 
as dry as tinder even in the high country. 

Rangers who had the experience of having 
fires go out when they struck green cedar 
flats found this year to their amazement 
that cedar flats burned just as intensely 
as the timber on slopes. Moss on fallen 
trees burned readily because it was thor- 
oughly dry when ordinarily it is moi.t 
enough to stop a fire. Oregon grape and 
other green shrubs burned like dry sticks. 
Back firing without the 
torch was not uncommon. 


use of a Hauck 


To be sure, the period of drouth vas 

a long one -- 58 days -— from June 15 to 
August 17, Yet in 1925, the drouth exten- 
ded for 60 days. The essential difference 
then between the 1925 and 1926 seasons was 
the comparatively light snowfall in tha 
winter of 1925-26, and the extended per— 
iods of low humidity without breaks in 1926. 
The season of 1925 was serious enough -— in 
fact on some forests the number of fires, 
damage incurred, and costs of suppression 
were greater than in 1926, but in is true 
that there were more breaks in the 1925 
season, which aided materially in the con- 
trol of fires. No such breaks occurred 
during the 1926 season except for several 
days previous to the termination of the 
drouth by rains on August 17. It was. not 
uncommon for fires to crown as early as 5 
o'clock in the morning and as late as 10 
o'clock at night. Daily winds added to the 
difficulty of control. The bringing under 
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control of all fires except two previous to 
the first rain is in my opinion an outstand— 
ing accomplishment, and is indicative of 
noteworthy progress in fire fighting tech-— 
nique. 

Out of a total of 662 lightning fires 
to September 1, 484 occurred during the 
period July 1 to 12 inclusive. Two ex- 
traordinarily severe dry electrical storms 
on July 5 and July 11 were responsible for 
this unusually large number of fires. 

For the most part-the fires result— 
ing from the July 5 storm were promptly 
detected and controlled, but the smoke from 
these fires had not cleared away when the 
July 11 storm occurred. Visibility was 
poor and some fires had gained considerable 
headway before they were located. This 
was especially true in the Colville and 
Chelan, both of which experienced the worst 
fire season they have ever had. The Col- 
ville had 77 lightning fires from the two 
storms of July 5 and ll while the Chelan 
‘got 40. While excellent work was accomp= 
lished by the local forces in getting many 
of the fires before they developed into 
Class C's, it was inevitable that some 
reached large proportions. Most of those 
that were difficult to handle were located 
in the high country, and especially on the 
‘Chelan quite a number of the larger fires 
were in the most inaccessible part of the 
‘Forest, Had all of the lightning fires 
been detected shortly after they were set, 
I am sure that our record in northeastern 
Washington would have been much better. 
If after the first storm of July 5-6 all 
fires had been detected promptly when the 
visibility was fairly good, it is certain 

~that a-number of the larger fires that were 
fought all summer might have ‘een controll- 
ed while still relatively small. Unfortun— 
quite a number of the lightning 
fires did not show up sufficiently to be de- 


ately, 


tected until several days after the storms, 
and when detected they were already big 
fires. The big fire on the upper Skagit 
River in the Mount Baker Forest is a not— 
able example, for when this fire was first 


seen four days after the storm it had pro- 


bably covered more than 100 acres. 
proved 


This 
to be one of our most serious and 
costly fires and burned a larger area than 
any other fire in the district. It occur— 
ed high up on a precipitous slope. To reach 
the fire from the creek bed 
nearly two hours. 


required 
The fire was not a great 
distance from the nearest lookout, but an 
intervening mountain made detection impos— 
sible until the fire got well under way and 
threw up much smoke. The fire was claimed 
to have been under control at least three 
times when it had covered less than 500 
acres, but adverse wind and humidity con- 
ditions, together with the excessive roll 
on the steep slopes caused lines to be lost 
and the fire then traveled rapidly in coun- 
try where control without favorable breaks 
in weather was humanly impossible.... The 
costs of suppression for this season on 
the Mount Baker total approximately $46,000 
and besides the large fire in the upper 
skagit country, there was only one other 
serious fire. This was a man-caused fire 
and was reached when it was less than an 
acre, but before it could be controlled it 
had gained headway on the precipitous slopes 
and shortly after became a serious con- 
flagration and burned over more than 5.000 
acres. This fire too might have run wild 
had not a favorable break in the weather 
occurred. 


To September 1, 1361 fires were re- 
ported, of which 189 were Class C's. This 
is a larger precentage of C's than in 
1925, but the number of C fires that burned 
over 5,000 or more acres in 1926 was much 
larger than in any previous year. The per— 
centage of fires caused by lightning dur— 
ing this season is 49 which is ahove the 
5 year average but 12% less than in 1925. 
But here again, the lightning fires were 
the most serious this year, costing con—- 
siderably more and doing greater damage than 
usual. 


Notwithstanding the smoke laden at— 
country which 


mosphere in the forested 
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doubtless kept many visitors away from the 
forests, and in spite of the great amount 
of publicity given to the forest fire sit- 
uation, not to mention the closing orders 
under Reg. T-1, (I), which affected nearly 
4 million acres, and the prohibition of 
smoking under Reg. T-1 (H), affecting ap— 
proximately 400,000 acres, the number of 
smoker fires was 225 or ll more than in 
1925, and the camper's fires totaled 199, 
which is 68 less than in 1925. We can, of 
course, expect more fires of these classes 
before the end of the season, on account of 
the hunting season. Brush burning fires 
were not quite so numerous, but compari- 
sons at this date may not mean much, since 
ordinarily fires from this cause are about 
as common in the fall as in the spring. 

It was a most admirable season for 
the incendiary -- conditions for burning 
could scarcely have been more favorable. 
On the Umpqua alone, 50 fires are attri- 
buted to incendiaries. The. total for the 
District for the season is 78 as against 
COMIN lOZO: Public sentiment in Doug— 
las and Jackson counties is thoroughly 
aroused, the Jackson county court is offer-— 
ing a reward of $500 for the arrest and 
conviction of any incendiary, the State 
Forester of Oregon likewise has offered a 
Similar reward; our law enforcement officer 
has been circulating in the: incendiary 
country for several weeks, doing what he 
can to secure evidence and build up a case 
—- out of it all we rather feel that con- 
ditions will improve. One of the bright 
spots in the season was the appreciable 
reduction in fires caused by lumbering op— 
erations; there being only 18 as against 
65 in 1925. To offset this, however, the 
number of fires caused by railroads was 
almost double the number of such fires in 
i23Ote tic sol fines from) this icause: 
43 were in the Mount Hood along the Union 
Pacific. Because of the double speeder 
patrol maintained by the Company and the 
effective communication system for report— 
ing fires promptly to the Forest Rangers, 
none of these fires were serious and the 


expense incurred by the Service in assist— 


ing in their suppression was nominal. The 
fire truck which is equipped with a tank, 
pump and hose, and kept at one of the sta- 
tions on the Columbia River highway has 
been found most effective in handling these 
railroad fires. 


Area Burned 


Approximately 122,000 acres of Nat— 
ional Forest land have been burned over 
during this season, or more than 3 times 
the acreage of 1925 fires. Including the 
private lands inside of the Forests, to—- 
gether with contiguous outside lands which 
were burned over, brings the total of burn— 
ed acreage for the season up to 185,000. 

The area of National Forest lands 
burned over on the Colville, Chelan, and 
Mount Baker is approximately 93,000 acres 
or about 75% of the total National Forest 
land burned over. The fire suppression 
costs on these three Forests amount to 
nearly 60% of the District total. 

Usually our largest fires are in 
old burns but during this season, this type 
was comparatively free of any bad fires. 
For a while, one of the large areas of old 
burn on the Columbia was seriously threat— 
ened, but due to the prompt action of three 
pumps, together with a favorable shift in 
the wind, the fare was kept out of ait, 
Had that fire got away, our acreage fig-— 
ure for fires would doubtless have been 
increased by 30,000 and district costs by 
$25,000 or more. 


Costs 

Se BONS) costs to September 1 have been 
estimated at $366,027. This represents 
about $150,000 more than was expended in 
1925, about $50,000 more than in 1924; 
about $320,000 more than in 1923, our most 
favorable season in recent years, and ab— 
out twice the amount of the 5 year average 
F. F. expenditures for 1918-22 inclusive. 


The reason for the high costs is readily 


explained. Not since 1910 have we had 
sO many going large fires at one time, 
and, because of the extended period 
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without favorable breaks in the weather, 
larger numbers of fire fighters were em— 
ployed and for much longer periods than 
is ordinarily the case. 
ber of fire fighters employed on the Col- 
ville during the worst part of the season 
was 450, the Chelan had about 400 for most 
of the season, and the Mt. Baker had an av— 
erage of about 200 during the season. Sev— 
eral other Forests had to employ 100 or 
more men rather for extended periods. 


The maximum num— 


Damages 


Only very rough estimates of damages 
can, of course, be made at this time. Con-— 
fining the damage to National Forest lands, 
it is estimated that 590,000 M. B. F. of 
timber valued at $675,000 was>destroyed. 


SUPERVISOR RICHEY'S DEATH 


With deep 
sudden death of Alvé L. Richey, in Washing— 
on October 16. Mr. Richey had just 
come here from his post as 


regret we announce the 


ton, 
Supervisor of 
the Superior on his way to New Orleans to 
take up his new work of District Inspector 
under the Clarke-McNary Law in the Gulf 
States. He had attended a party in honor 
of the visiting State Foresters the even— 
ing of the 15th and was found dead in his 
room early in the morning of the 16th. He 
from heart trouble for the 
from the 


had suffered 
past year, brought on probably 
heavy back-packing necessitated by canoe 
travel on the Superior. 


Mr. Richey entered the Service in 
June, 1911, and because of his ability and 
attractive personality had had a most suc— 
cessful career, being regarded as one of 
the best Supervisors in District 2, and hav— 
ing as a result advanced to the responsi- 
ble post in the South. He was 45 years old 
and is survived by Mrs. Richey and three 


sons. 


CHUGACH HAS NEW MOTOR BOAT 
By LC. Prati, Chugach 

Culminating efforts to give the 
Chugach National Forest a suitable motor 
ship for work in Southwestern Alaska, ef— 
forts which have covered a full decade, 
the new motor ship CHUGACH was put in com— 
mission on August l2, just ten years after 
the old Restless went out of service. 

From the spring of 1917 until the 
fall of 1926, a full ten-year period, the 
Chugach National Forest had been without 
a service —owned boat, and it had been nec— 
essary to depend entirely on chartered 
craft. Consequently, the work of the Ser— 
vice was done in every manner of craft —— 
skiffs, dories, fish boats, anything and 
everything that would stay afloat. 

Now, thanks to concerted effort 
from the lowliest Forest officer on the 
Chugach right up the line to Forester Gree— 
ley, the Chugach has the finest boat of 
its size in Alaska. 

The new boat CHUGACH is 60 feet long 
has a beam of 14 feet, draws about six feet, 
is powered with a 75 h.p. Atlas deisel 
develops a working speed of nine 
knots, and has comfortable accomodations 
for eight. She is comfortable and sea— 
worthy and especially well adapted for the 

waters of Southwestern Alaska. 
The boat was built by the Lake Un- 
ion Dry Docks and Machine Works of Seat— 
tle last winter. Upon completion of the 
hull she was towed to the Forest Service 
marine ways at Ketchikan by the B. P. R. 
boat HIGHWAY. Here she was hauled up to 
await such time as funds could be procured 
for the engine. Money for this purpose 
became available early in the spring of 
1926 and the work of installing the engine 
and putting on the finishing touches was 


engine, 


exposed 


hurried along. 

The task of financing the new boat, 
which involved approximately $25,000, was 
one that taxed the Service sorely. Dis- 
trict Eight gave until it hurt. At the 
eleventh hour, almost after hope had been 
abandoned for completing the boat during 
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during 1926, the Forester dug up an ad- 
ditional $10,000 from some secret hiding 
place, and it became possible to purchase 
and install the engine, 

That, however, represents only a 
part of the financial story. The balance 
involved some expert "hoss" trading by the 
District Forester's office at Juneau. 

At the end of the war the Navy De- 
partment turned over to the Forest Service, 
for use in Alaska, two crafts which had 
formerly been private yachts but had been 
acquired by the Government during the war. 
One of these was the Hiawatha, 
site craft 98 feet long and 16 feet beam. 
She was built in 1914 for G. W. Todd of 
New York, and was everything that a wealthy 
yacht owner might desire, Finished through-— 
Out in mahogany and teak, with 
brass, deep upholstry and polished decks, 
she was a sight for sore eyes. 

It soon developed, however, that she 
was more or less a white elephant. From 
the standpoint of the Service, her weakness 
and impracticability lay in the fact that 
she was powered with two 80 h.p. 6 cylinder 
high speed motors. She was a hog for fuel, 
Pouring gas into her tanks was like pouring 
water into a thirsty mastadon--an endless 
job. Her gas consumption was approximately 
20 gallons an hour, and it was out of the 
question to operate such an expensive boat. 

By special act of Congress the Ser- 
vice was authorized to trade this boat as 
part cost for a more practicable craft. 
She was thereupon towed to Seattle and 
offered for sale or trade. After extensive 
advertising in yachting circles on the 
Pacific coast, and endless dickering, she 
was traded off, the tradee agreeing to 
build a 60—foot hull according to specifi- 
cations furnished by the Forest Service. 
foe) > 2ast, word about the Hiawatha: 
The new owner promptly took the old engines 
Out of her, installed new ones, refitted 
Kens sands she of the fanest 
yachts in northern waters. che has won 
more than one race, and during the present 


an exqui- 


shining 


is now one 


summer has been cruising in Alaska with 
her new owner, having been rechristened 


Winifred Il. 

The new CHUGACH was designed by 
L. H, Coolidge, naval architect of Seattle, 
the plans being based on suggestions fur- 
nished largely by Forest Supervisor W. J. 
McDonald of the Chugach, who has had 15 
years boating experience in Southwestern 
Alaska. Lyle W. Blodgett, veteran port 
captain for the Forest Service fleet, with 
headquarters at Ketchikan, camped on the 
(radd Ol whe buiders: Consequently, 
nothing but the best of material and work- 
manship went into the hull. 

Forest Ranger E. M. Jacobsen of the 
Chugach went to Ketchikan last spring and 
assisted with the installation of the en- 
gine. Supervisor Zeller and his head— 
quarters force handled the fiscal end of 
the work and) lent every aud) "cto cel the 
boat in commission as early as possible. 

The boat was brought from Ketchikan 
to Cordova during the latter part of Au- 
gust, the nearly 1000-mile voyage being 
made in four days. Ranger Jacobsen, who 
is an old deep water sailor, is skipper. 
At present the boat carries a crew of 
three, skipper, engineer, and cook. It is 
planned, however, to carry regularly a crew 
of only two. 

The CHUGACH uses 34 gallons of 
deisel fuel -oll per hour, the fuel cost 
being slightly more than two cents a mile 
as against 60¢ a mile for the Hiawatha. 

Visiting officers coming to Alaska 
"to gather first-hand information" will now 
have a comfortable means of giving the 
Chugach Forest the "once over." 


PARDONS ADORN COFFINS OF FIRE HERO CONVICTS 


State buildings and all business 
houses were closed in Carson City on Oc— 
tober 1 for the double burial of George 
Brown and J. E. Mitchell, state prisoners 
burned to death battling the forest fire 
that imperiled that city. 

In their coffins were their pardons, 
dated the 27th of September, the day before 
they were killed. The pardons were issued 
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on October 1 by Governor J. ©. Schrughan, 
as the state's tribute. -— District 5. 


NEW MEXICO NATURE NOTE 


"A prairie dog was seen four feet 
in the air during a heavy sand storm digging 
and clawing to get back to the ground" —- 
Manzano Ranger. (California papers please 


copy) 
SALMON RIVER TRIP 


Messers. Morse and Swartz have re- 
trip down the Salmon 
They left Salmon City on 
September 6, and Shoup on September 8. 
They arrived at Riggins, which is about 
half way, on the night of September 22, 
reaching Lewiston on the morning of Septem- 
ber 28. 

They state that the river trip is a 
and also for 


turned from their 
River by boat. 


wonderful one for fishing, 
scenery, not to mention t 
in shooting the rapids. Most of the fishing 
done by Messrs. Morse and Swartz was in 
the mouths of streams going into the main 
Salmon. The main Salmon River contains a 
lot of big fish, such as sturgeon, salmon, 
etc., as well as trout and smaller fish, 
Mr. Morse is of the opinion that the fish in 
the main Salmon must have seen them coming, 
as they had very poor luck. Very little 
game was noticed along the river at the 
time the trip was made on account of it 
being too early in the season, However, 
four elk, four deer, three mountain sheep, 
and three mountain goats were observed, 

The men looked over as much country 
as they could on the trip down the river. 
They found that all of the timber is back 
from the river. The river banks all the 
way through are rock lined and the greater 
part of the way it is practically a box 
As a driving proposition, 
it is their opinion that it will be a long 
time at least before logs will be driven 
down the main Salmon River. 

The private party who started out 


canyon affair. 


with Morse and Swartz, left them at Riggins 


he t 


because they were under the impression that 
all the thrills “of the trip were over: 
But as a matter of fact, Morse and Swartz 
found that for a considerable part of the 
distance between Riggins and the mouth of 
the Salmon, there were bad rapids, bad 
eddies, extremely rough driving, water 
where logs would be severely broomed and 
where driving would be a very expensive 
proposition on account of hanging up in the 
bad eddies and where there would be a very 
heavy loss from deadheads. The lower 
Salmon River is impracticable as a driving 
stream. 

The two boatmen who accompanied 
Morse and Swartz have had a good many 
years of experience in running freignat 
boats down the Salmon River. One has been 
on the job for seventeen years, and the 
others fonetven sy.cansr They said that on 
account of the extremely low water, more 
rocks were struck on this trip than in all 
taeir previous trips put together. — Dis- 
rills one gets trict 4 


THE LOOKOUT TOWER © 


Thorton Munger, Director of the Pa— 
cific Northwest Experiment Station sends 
the interesting news: 

"In the Service Bulletin of Sep- 
tember 20 in the column "Lookout Tower" 
is the question, Who knows of hardwood 
species used among pines for firebreaks? 
It may be of interest to know that Capt. 
John Woods of the Long-Bell Lumber Company 
has been considering the use of hardwoods 
as firebreaks in the logged-off lands of 
his company at Ryderwood, Washington. He 
has already done some experimental planting 
of firebreaks on these Douglas fir lands 
with Oregon alder, willows and black cot— 
His method is to plant a double 
row of hardwoods along the abandoned rail- 
road spurs. The trees are set four feet 
apart in the row. To date six miles of 
fire lines have been planted in this man- 
ner. so far alder has given the Lest re— 
sults but other species of hardwoods are 


tonwood. 
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to be tried further. 

"The Forest Branch of British Colum- 
bia has also had in mind for some years 
the use of hardwood firebreaks in their 
coniferous logged-off land. The British 
Columbia Government last year planted in 
this way 7500 alder, black cottonwood, 
ash, Manitoba maple and caragana. As 
their report states, - 'The object is to 
determine their possibilities on various 
Sites in rapidly forming a forest cover 
which will assist in fire control'." 


BIG GAME FOR THE GILA 


Approximately 200 wild turkeys re-— 
cently arrived at Santa Rita and were 
hauled by truck to the GOS headquarters 
ranch on the Sapillo within the Gila Na- 
tional Forest, states the Gila Bulletin. 
The turkeys were trapped in California and 
sent to the GOS Ranch by Col. D. C. Jack- 
ling. They will be fed at the ranch until 
after the hunting season, when they will be 
liberated in that vicinity. The 50 elk 


which were placed at the GOS Ranch in No- 


vember, 1925, are thriving in the pasture 
which was specially fenced to hold them and 
Mr. Culberson reports an excellent calf 
crop. It is expected that eventually the 
herd will overflow the pasture and the 
Gila Forest may again be the home of this 
magnificent game animal. —- District 3. 


A CORRECTION 


Credit for the article "A Ranger's 
Wife Talks" by Mrs. Albert Yochelson in 
the August 30 issue was given to D-4 in- 
stead of D-1. D-4 swiped the article from 
the D-1 Bulletin and we borrowed it from 
D-4. We have since learned that Mrs. 
Yochelson is a member of the D-1 family 
and not D-4. This fact was wrathfully 
called to the editor's attention by the 
vigilant D. F. in Missoula. We extend 
a thorough and comprehensive apology to 
everybody. 
GETTING 'EM TRAINED 
By L. A. Barrett, D-5. 


On the night of September 3 Forest 
Supervisor Hall and I were sitting out 
under the trees in front of Carl Inn, a 
resort on the Big Oak Flat road into 
Yosemite Valley, when two men drove up in 
a closed car. Stopping the machine, they 
both "lighted up," puffed away contentedly 
for about ten minutes, carefully extin-— 
guished their snipes, and proceeded on 
down the road. 

Incidentally, ina three-day trip 
over portions of this well traveled road 
we only noted one violation of the "no 
smoking" rule, and this party was "called 
down" by the Park ranger at the checking 
station where we happened to be at the 
time, 
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THE VALUE OF BRUSH COVER 
By E. A. Sherman. 


The water users of Southern California 
have for a number of years been disturbed 
at the falling of the water levels in that 
region and the apparent waning of their 
underground water supply, as well as the 
intermittence of surface flow. Based upon 
long experience and observation they have 
learned to prize the chaparral cover which 
clothes the hills within the Santa Barbara, 
Angeles, San Bernardino, and Cleveland Na- 
tional Forests. Almost without exception the 
public is tremendously interested in seeing 
that this cover is protected from destruction 
by fire, and a large brush fire is viewed as 
a serious calamity. 

inorder slOMmisccune tne! carly, "con— 
struction of fire breaks, trails, telephone 
lines, lookout stations, etc., essential to 
adequately safeguarding these Forests from 
destruction by fire, the local communities 
have offered to cooperate with the Federal 
Government 50-50 on a $2,000,009 construction 
progran. A bill authorizing the appropri- 
ation by the Federal Government of $200,000 
a year for five years on that basis has passed 
the Senate and was before the House when 
Congress adjourned this summer. Its con- 
sideration will no doubt be renewed when 
Congress convenes in December. 

Meanwhile, in response to urgent re- 
presentations made by delegations from South- 
ern California and by the California Con- 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 1, 1926. 


gressional mempership, a deficiency appro-- 
priation of $100,000 for this purpose was 
granted by the last Congress, and Director 
Lord of the Bureau of the Budget promised a 
personal investigation on the ground during 
the summer season by some member of his office 
in order to determine what action the Bureau 
should take on further requests for funds for 
watershed protection purposes. This inves= 
tigation was made by Mr. C. H. Fullaway and 
Major F. A. Frost August 23 to 29, inclusive. 
All four of the Forest regions were visited, 
the results of previous fires witnessed, 
evidences of loss by floods in the valleys 
were pointed out, and a very thorough study 
of the entire situation made so far as the 
limited time permitted. 

Two specific statements of the value 
of brush cover for the prevention of floods 
and damage by erosion are worthy of record. 
On August 24 the representatives of the . 
Bureau of the Budget visited the San Dimas 
Dam in San Dimas Canyon, Angeles National 
Forest. Mr. H. S. Gilman was in charge and 
gave the following very interesting informa— 
tion: The San Dimas dam is the first of a 
series of flood control dams to be erected 
by the Los Angeles County Flood Control 
Commission, being part of the program for 
which a $40,000,000 bond issue was voted, 
The dam cost $700,000 and has a capacity of 
1500 acre feet. Since its completion the 
canyon has had one flood. In April, 1926, 
inches of rain fell in 48 hours. 
During this period of rainfall 1,100 acre 
feet of water was measured into the reservoir. 
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Before the rain started the reservoir was 
nearly empty. At its conclusion the water 
was within seven feet of the top. The area 
of the watershed is 15 square miles. There- 
fore, during the 48 hour period there fell 
upo. this watershed 8,800 acre feet, of which 
7,700 acre feet were held back by the brush 
and 1,100 acre feet by the dam, Mr. Gilman 
raised the question. If it is worth $700,000 
to secure a dam which will hold back 1,100 
acre feet of flood water in a single storm, 
what is the value of the brush on this water- 
shed which held back 7,700 acre feet? He 
did not directly claim that it was worth 
approximately $5,000,000 or seven times 
$700,000, but he did claim that certainly 
the brush was very, very valuable, 

At a dinner given to the members of 
the Bureau of the Budget by the Southern 
California Conservation Association at the 
University Club in Los Angeles the evening of 
August 26, Mr. Bell, Assistant Engineer of 
the Flood Control Commission, made the state— 
ment that from actual measurements which he 
had made personnally he had learned that the 
erosion from a recently burned watershed in 
that region might in a single heavy rain 
amount to the equivalent of half an inch 
over the entire surface area, or, in other 
to 263 acre feet for each Section. 
Such figures, supplemented by the per- 
fectly obvious tremendous value of lands and 
settlements depending upon these watersheds, 
could not do than make a very 
profound impression upon the Bureau of the 
Budget representatives. 


words, 


otherwise 


CALIFORNIA DISTRICT HAS STRENUOUS FIRE SEASON 
By S. B. Snow. 


California this year has been faced 
with fire conditions in severity 
with the never-—to-be-forgotten season of 
1924, but differing from it in one important 
particular in that almost all of the dis-— 
astrous fires occurred outside of southern 
Calfornia,. 

To June 1, due to spring rains, the 


ranking 


season was below normal with a total of only 


70 fires for the first five months of the 
year. Then came a period of ten days during 
which 46 lightning and man-caused fires 
broke out in the sequoia, Klamath, and Shasta 
Forests,. and burned over 10,000 acres. The 
latter part of the month was marked by a 
heavy run of lightning fires in the Sierra, 
with a total of about 200 moderately sized 
fires for the last 20 days. 

The general fire season in northern 
California opened with a bang about the first 
of July, and was critical throughout the 
month. Low humidity, high temperatures and 
hot winds all added to the hazard, with the 
result that in the first ten days of the month 
there were 154 fires; second ten days, 318 
fires; and the last ten days, 1354 fires - a 
total of 606 fires, or an average of 20 fires 
per day throughout July. One hundred and 
thirty-three of these reached Class C size. 
The total area burned over during the month 
was 162,000 acres, one-half of which was 
National Forest land. 

Conditions in July, outside the Na- 
tional Forests, were even more critical, and 
during the first three weeks an area at least 
twice as great as that burned over during a 
corresponding period in 1924 was swept by 
fire. A foothill fire of about 30 square 
Miles near the Stanislaus Forest, which de- 
stroyed several hundred thousand dollars 
worth of mining improvements and one town, 
was the most disastrous. During this period, 
the Bogus Creek fire, - in the region where 
Peter B. Kyne pulled off an imaginary fire in 
his COSMOPOLITAN story "The Understanding 
Heart," -— burned over 12,000 acres, and there 
were other serious fires on the Trinity, 
Tahoe, and Sierra. 

Continued hazardous fire conditions 
marked the first half of August, although 
light rain on August 17 somewhat relieved 
the situation in the more northerly forests 
of the State. The peak was reached on August 
6, when there were 23 large fires burning in 
the National Forests following an outbreak 
of 19 incendiary fires on the Klamath on 
A total of 268 fires were fought 
255 of which were man-— 


August 5. 
during the month, 
caused. 


The total area burned over was © 
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208,074 acres, of which 76,295 acres was 
National Forest land. 

Fire conditions outside the National 
Forests continued acute during August and 
many large fires resulted, chief among which 
were; 

Pickering Lumber Company fire on Stan- 

islaus -— 4,000 acres, 

Badger fire, 70,000 acres, of which 
5,000 acres was in the Sequoia 
Forest and 15,000 acres In Se- 
quoia National Park; the balance 
being "outside." 

Mill Creek fire near Lassen, 
acres. 

Priest Grade fire near the Stanislaus 
which destroyed part of the re- 
sort at the top of Priest Grade, 
and covered many thousand acres. 

Deetz fire near the Shasta Forest, 
7,000 acres; $10,000 worth of 
ranch property destroyed. 

Iceland fire, outside Tahoe Forest, 
8,000 acres. 

Sierra Buttes 
3,000 
plant destroyed. 

Little Last Chance fire in and out of 
Plumas Forest, 30,000 acres. 

September, taken as a whole, was more 
favorable due to improved weather conditions, 


10,000 


Tahoe Forest, 
$100,000 mining 


ICI IES) 5 
acres; 


the closure to smoking of all National For- 
ests, except the Inyo and Mono, and the 
employment of 90 additional guards to regis— 
ter all sportsmen and visitors to the Na- 
tional Forests of northern California fol- 
lowing the opening of the deer hunting sea-— 
On October 1 a general 
rain fell over most of the northern part of 
the State, 
Sierra Forest. 


son on September 1. 


extending as far south as the 


The first week of September was marked 
by two large fires of 5,000 and 6,000 acres on 
the Santa Barbara, and the last week went 
out in a blaze of glory with a 10,000 acre 
A total of 249 fires, 
259 man—caused, burned during the month, 92 
of which were Class C. The total area 
burned over was 54,981 acres, of which 13,069 
was National Forest land. 


fire on the Lassen. 


As a fire prevention measure, the 
National Forests of southern California were 
closed to smoking early in June. The wisdom 
of this move, which was made doubly effective 
by county ordinances, was proved by the fact 
that out of atotal of 558 smokers’ fires in 
the District to Semtember $0, only 39 oc-— 
curred in the southland, A surprising fact, 
however, is that with all the Forests (except 
Inyo and Mono) closed and posted to "No 
smoking" and with extra guards registering 
everyone going in, there were 109 smokers! 
fires in Spetember -—- 97 in 12 northern 
forests and 12 in four southern forests. 

Closure of forest land to public use 
was enforced only on limited areas on the 
Shasta, California, Tahoe, 
Bernardino. The proposal to close all the 
Forests at the opening of the general hunting 


Sierra, and San 


season on September 1 led to a cooperative 
agreement with the Associated 
Clubs of California, whereby the Association 


Sportsmen's 


- undertook to raise a fund for the employment 


of additional forest guards to be used in 
the Federal 
Twenty-five hundred dollars was 


registering everyone 
Forests. 
collected under this plan by popular sub— 


entering 


scription from sporting clubs and individual 
sportsmen, and turned over to the Forest 
service. 

A new idea in fire prevention was 
successfully enforced on the Shasta during 
the September hunting season. 


man entering the 


Every sports— 
Shasta was required to 
equip himself with an ax and shovel, and to 
register and agree to fight all fires that 
started in the hunting region. Guards were 
posted on all main roads and a day by day 
As a 


result only four small fires occurred in this 


inspection of all hunting camps made. 


hunting region-during the first fifteen days 
of September. 

Credit for the outstanding fire re— 
cord of the District goes to the Angeles 
Forest, long considered the "tinder box" of 
all Calfornia forests. Only one fire has 
occurred on the Angeles since July 31, and 
the record for the season is 12 fires that 
burned a total of 815 acres, 314 of which was 
Government land. At the other extreme stands 
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the Shasta with a total of 299 fires covering 
85,000 acres (5,009 acres Government land), 
116 of which were set by the Southern Pacific 
R. R. in the Sacramento Canyon District and 
103 by smokers and camp fires. The greatest 
area cf National Forest land burned over was 
on the Klamath with 48,637 acres, the Sequoia 
being second with 39,369 acres. 

The summary of the fire record for 
the past three years, for the period January 
1 to September 30, is as follows: 


1926 1925 1924 
Total number of fires 1,506 1,827 1,810 
Number Class C fires 392 214 451 
Area burned over, total 560,277 A. 90,355 A. 628,809 A. 


National Forest land 205,259 " 49,537 " 337,607 " 
Private inside CRE TM aN) eee ME et ay 
Outside 295,787 307570) 4 181820) 4 


Suppression and patrol costs 


July 1 to September 30 $464,624 $153,269 $724,844 
1926 19251924 
Law enforcement cases 296 137 257 
Convictions 259 104 USS 
Causes of Fires 
Cause 1926-1925 1924 
Lightning 514 1,336 750 
Man-—caused 992 49] 1,060 


Man-caused; 


Railroads 144 26 69 
Smokers 394 210 456 
Camp fires 120 83 165 
Brush burners 34 20 46 
Lumbering 51 81 56 
Incendiary 138 19 129 
Miscellaneous Lad 61 138 


In critical year, fires start more 
readily, as is evidenced by the greater 
number of smoker and camper fires, 
incendiary fires 


while 


increase because of the 


recognition of the opportunities for burning. 
The great increase in the number of railroad 
fires was due primarily to the use of a new 
type of engine by the Southern Pacific Com— 


pany. 


The initial spread of many fires was 
very large. On the Shasta Forest the Deetz 
fire, in cut-over land, run 2,000 acres the 
first afternoon, was controlled, but broke 
over and burned 3,000 acres the second day. 
On the Plumas, the Little Last Chance fire, 
in virgin timber, made an initial run of 
1,500 acres; attained an area of 10,000 acres 
the second day and 25,000 acres the third 
day. Many of the fires outside the National 
Forests also made exceedingly large runs, as 
for example the Oakhurst fire outside the 
Sierra Forest which ran 8,000 acres in one 
afternoon. Many attained sizes of from 
10,000 to 50,000 acres, and the total acreage 
burned over outside the National Forests is 
estimated at one million acres. 

Airplane forest patrol again rendered 
effective service throughout the season, 
particularly in the scouting of large fires 
and in the detection of "smokes" after severe 
lightning storms. One plane was stationed 
at Griffith Park near Los Angeles and two 
planes at Mather Field, Sacramento. No 
serious accidents marred the flying record 
of the year. 

Through the cooperation of District 
3, Assistant Supervisors C. W. McKenzie of 
the Coronado Forest and M, F. Pincetl of the 
Santa Fe Forest were loaned to this District 
for about a month in the effort to clear up 
some of the incendiary cases that had devel-— 
Oped on the Trinity and California Forests. 


VARIATION IN GUM YIELDS 
By Lenthall Wyman, Southern For. Exp. Sta. 


One of the interesting facts brought 
out in the study of turpentine gum yields 
has been that trees with similar crowns, 
of the same size, age, and appearance and 
with like spacing frequently have quite 
different gum yielding capacities. This 
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individual variation in gum yields is appa-— 
rently much more pronounced than variation in 
growing power. With two trees of the same 
age on the same site, one would hardly be 
making three times as much height growth as 
the other. Likewise two trees of the same 
age equally spaced would have reached very 
nearly the same diameter. It is not at all 
uncommon, however, to find one tree yielding 
three times as much gum as another tree 
which might well be its twin as far as one 
can judge from outward appearance. 

Site and age very largely determine 
the height of a tree, and spacing, site, and 
age are the principal factors that determine 
the diameter of a tree. Some of the factors 
that determine gum yield are also known. 
Diameter of the tree is most important. Then 
come size of crown, crown and root space, 
and crown class. External factors -—- such 
as depth and height of the weekly cut 
(streak), width of face, temperature and 
rainfall -- also affect the yield of gum. 
With all of these factors equal we still 
find that some peculiarity in the tree 
causes a wide variation in yield. 

To illustrate, at Starke we have kept 
records of the gum yielded annually by each 
of 220 slash pine trees, all chipped alike 
and all on the same site. Out of this group 
it is possible to select on the basis of 
their gum-yielding qualities (a low-yielding 
tree being paired with a high-yielder of the 
ten pairs). The diameter of two 
lots are the same. In height they differ by 
In crown width and length there is 
nothing to choose between them, and the same 
holds true for crown class. In yield, on 
the other hand, one lot produced an average of 
54 ounces of gum per tree for the season's 
work, while the other lot produced an average 
of 130 ounces per tree. 

Going at it in another way, two groups 


same size, 


one foot. 


of ten trees each may be selected having the 
One set is chosen from 
large trees and the other from the small 


same yields of gun. 
ones. The large trees are 20 feet taller, 
4.4 inches larger in diameter, have a crown 
and a crown length 
five feet greater, than for the small trees. 


‘width twice as great, 


Yet the two groups produced identical 
amounts of turpentine and rosin. 

It was thought that small-yielding 
trees might be more susceptible to insect 
attack than large producers. But a study 
of the few bug—killed trees we have does not 
bear out this supposition, 

It is quite possible, however, that 
they would be less resistant once they were 
attacked. Perhaps the tree breeder will see 
in these variations an opportunity to breed 
up a Strain of high yielding trees. The tur-— 
pentine man would certainly welcome such a 
move. The Station is "rarin' to go", but 
lacks the money to do so. 


"SMOKECHASERS" 
By Fred Morrell, D. l 


An incident or two of work done by 
some of the men in District One during the 
past fire season may be of interest to some 
of the Bulletin readers not acquainted with 
conditions in north Idaho and western Mon- 
tana. Here are two regarding smoke—chas— 
ers: 

Bob Prey, smoke-chaser at Cresent 
Lake, Kaniksu Forest, left for two fires at 


4:45 P.M. on July 12, taking three men from 


a nearby logging crew with him. The first 
fire was five miles distant, part way by 
trail, part through heavy brush. The coun— 


try is very steep. The men, of course, went 
on foot. They took three emergency rations 
apiece and two blankets. When they reached 
the first fire at 9 P.M., it covered 1400 
square feet, burning in growth and heavy 
down timber. Work was started at once and 
the fire controlled and safe at 4:45 A.M. 


July 13. They then proceeded to the other 
fire one-half mile distant, arriving at 
° A.M. It was about five acres in size 


when reached. This one too was in repro— 
and heavy windfall on a ridge ex- 
posed to wind. On the evening of the 
14th, three men arrived. All 
existed on emergency rations till the 15th, 
when one man was put to work packing grub 
from Crescent Lake, five miles distant. The 


fire was controlled on the evening of the 


duction 


additional 
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19th, and one man was left to patrol it till 
the 22nd, when it was considered safe. 

Carl Beck was a laborer on a trail 
crew on Sullivan Lake, 12 miles from the 
nearest road. When the storm broke on July 
12, Ranger Pauley pulled the crew down to a 
road camp on Sullivan Lake. There they were 
Split up and sent to various fires. Beck 
and another man were sent to a fire on the 
Hall Mt. divide, about six miles away, There 
was no trail and the route was through down 
timber and reproduction and at an altitude 
3000 feet above their starting point, They 
left at 3:30 P,M. on the 12th, carrying their 
tools, blankets and rations, traveling a 
large part of the night. On account of the 
dense timber, they had trouble locating the 
fire, but found it at 9:00 A.M. on the 13th. 
Its perimeter then was about ten chains. 
They put a line around it that day, and Beck, 
leaving the other man to continue work on it, 
went up to the top of the divide, 3 mile dis-— 
tant, and located another fire. He trenched 
the fire that evening, and the two men con- 
tinued work cutting snags and putting out 
fire inside of the line, one on each fire. 
Beck came. out on the night of the 2lst to 
the Harvey Creek station to get some bacon, 
beans and coffee, and went back. The two 
came out three days later. 

There is an excitement and bustle 
connected with fire-fighting when large 
crews are used, that stimulates most men and 
makes the hard grind easier to take, But 
when two. men go out and stay with a job for 
eight days on three days emergency rations, 
and then three days more after one of them 
has gone out and brought in more food, there 
can't be much glamour about it. Some day 
perhaps the smoke-chasers will be given his 
place in the literature of the country and 
his deeds thereby will become known and ap=— 
preciated. 


WILDERNESS AREA FOR THIS MAN 
The Forest which tries to hand out 


summer home lots to a constantly increasing 
clientele, gets lots of good advice, accord— 


ing to the Coconino News. A recent appli- 
cant says: "In case you proceed on the idea 
of having these cottages in groups, you sho- 
uld also guarantee freedom from radios, 
player pianos, barking dogs, yowling cats, 
and rough poker parties. There is very lit-— 
tle advantage to a cottage in the National 
Forest if one is forced to have close neigh-— 
bors," If there is a place left with the 
above qualifications, we might like a brief 
sojourn there, too. District - 3. 


TONGASS EAGLES — THEY FLY. 
By Robert A. Zeller, Tongass 


Two kinds were in evidence this year. 
Haliaeetus Leucocephalus: The Bald Eagle, 
indigenous, non-migratory, feathered, cussed 
and defended. They are meat eaters. The 
other, of the genus Loening, species am— 
phibian, exotic migratory, glaucous winged, 
pontooned and wheeled. They eat gas. The 
first have always been here, and while other 
species of the latter breed have been known 
to cross the boundaries, those in evidence 
this year were the first of the particular 
kind to stay over the summer Season. Manned 
by the Navy they follow the inshore route of 
the Canadian Honkers and winter in the fen— 
lands next to Hollywood and San Diego, spend— 
ing the summer in the mild and equitable re-— 
gion of the Tongass. This influx cf the 
curly tailed amphibians was brought about by 
a cooperative project among various civilian 
departments for sending a picked crew of 
naval men, and four planes, to the Tongass 
for a season's mapping. One plane was lost 
off the Oregon coast, the other three reach— 
ing here safely. Ketchikan was the first 
base, Wrangell second, and they knocked over 
the short stop getting to third at Peters— 
burg, and made a home run by descending on 
the rain drenched and scurrying populace of 
Juneau, the capitol, seat of the District 
Office, and of poor ball players. 

A complete laboratory was contained 
within a 250 ton ammunition barge towed by 
the mine sweeper Gannet; so that as fast as 
the fliers using their Fairchild oblique and 
Mapping cameras secured photographs of a 


”, 
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section of country, the material was de- 
veloped , and portions printed and checked 
in order to be certain that no blank pieces 
of country were left. 

The purpose of the expedition was to 
map Southeastern Alaska (The Tongass.) Ab- 
solutely clear days were necessary and with 
the Eagles flying at 10,000 feet, grid— 
ironing the country strips five miles wide 


with a 60 per cent overlap of strips on the _ 


side and a 25 per cent overlapping of ex- 
posures fore and aft as the plane progressed, 
it was possible to cover ground rapidly, 
Some 12,000 miles were flown and ap- 
proximately six million acres of country” 
mapped. The expedition came under a three— 
year program, but completed in this season 
a double portion of work because of the ex- 
cellent weather encountered, and absence of 
mishaps. It is hoped that the third portion 
of the work may be completed next season. 
The data secured with the oblique 
camera at from 4,000 to 6,000 feet show the 


steep mountain slopes, timber belts, lakes, 
and streams in excellent manner. They have 
been put to immediate use by the Forest 


Service in connection with efforts to pro= 
mote the pulp and paper game. 

The mapping cameras used at 10,000 
feet elevation, tri-lens in nature, secured 
films of the country, which records are dis— 
torted as to scale because of the rugged and 
steep topography. The records must be treat= 
ed and brought back to scale and by trim— 
ming, to eliminate the overlap, used in build 
ing up a map of a continuous section of 
country. The map will show culture. While 
it will be possible to determine with a suf- 


ficient degree of accuracy, the location of © 


peaks and other features on the print, by 
using the known Coast and Geodetic Survey 
points on the shore lines as basis from which 
to project a system of triangulation over 
the map, it will not be possible to obtain 
topographic maps from the data. These must 
be secured later by land parties, using 
the primary net secured from the air as an 
aid. 

The present mode of travel of the 


; Rangers here has always seemed to be more 


California" 


or Jess time-consuming. The thought occured 
that they might use such means as these sea— 
going eagles in getting around, and thus 
cut down their job to job time, even if they 
failed to knock anything else over. The 
scheme was tried out, but one Ranger swallow- 
ed his chew of tobacco and couldn't see land 
and another man climed on the aft control, 


ae throwing the bird into a side slip. It 


seemed like flying into the face of proyi- 
dence tourge a continuance of such speed, 
so the boys went back to boats and peace of 
mind, 

HIGH LEADS 


By A. M. Koroleff, D-6 


Many believe that high-lead yarding 
is incompatible with the leaving of seed- 
trees. In "Timber Growing and Logging in 
(Department Bulletin No. 1402) 
it is stated that in a typical case of yard— 
ing by high-lead method in pine forests of 
California, 77 per cent of standing trees 
over 12 inches in diameter were destroyed. 

High-lead yarding, due to inherent 
features, is probably more destructive to 
prospective seed trees than any other meth— 
od of power logging. However, in spite of 
this, the leaving of seed trees is feasible 
even with high-lead yarding, provided the 
management and logging crew earnestly try to 
save them, and such trees are not located 
in the immediate proximity of spar trees or 

yarding roads. 

A record of interest in this connec-— 
tion is found on the timber sale in the 
Qlympic National Forest where the Polson 
Logging Company is operating in Douglas fir 
and "fog belt" forest types. The company 
is yarding by a typical high-lead and "swing 
ing" the logs to the railroad by a North 
Bend sky line. 

Forest Ranger Eckerson marked on this 
sale about 1350 trees, distributed over ap- 
proximately 220 acres, to be left as seed 
trees. The trees were 2 feet in diameter 
and upward, and were selected at the time of 
felling timber, with due consideration to 
their position in regard te prospective spar 
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trees. The logging crew was instructed, 
through the camp foreman, to avoid damaging 
the seed trees. Practically none of the 
marked seed trees were thrown down or broken 
in falling the timber or the high-lead yard- 
ing. The number of seed trees injured in log— 
ging, beyond recovery, was so small that ac— 
cording to Mr. Erickson, the loss of seed 
trees due to logging was only 5 to 5 per 
cent of the total. The company states that 
the special efforts required to save the seed 
trees were so small that the expense connected 
with them may be completely disregarded. 


LOOKOUT TOWER 


The humble and homely field of fire- 
fighting equipment forms one of the outstand— 
ing fields for fire=research and experimen- 
tation. The use of plows and tractors ih 
constructing fire trenches the past season 
in Idaho and California is only one illus- 
tration of the possibility of new methods, 
In Michigan last year Livingston of the M. 
A. C., suggested using dynamite to blow out 
stumps, to get water for pumps. There is a 
large 
sibilities of various types of pumps. Spark 
arresters for locomotives and donkeys need 
testing and improving, Portability of all 
types of equipment needs to be pushed to the 
limit. Hydroplanes for carrying fire—fight—- 
ers and supplies in lake regions need to be 
tested. Andscientific instruments of various 
types will need to be improved or invented 
as fire research pushes farther on. 

The application of tools to fire— 
fighting should no longer be left to chance, 
or to unsystematic test or personal prefer-— 
ence, and the development of new equipment 
should not be left to the attic inventor. 
We need definitely to turn men. -loose on 
these problems — men preferably with com— 


a 


field for developing the full pos- 
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bined engineering and forestry background, 
and to organize, systematize, and stimulate 
the development of fire-fighting equipment. 
Is it not time for the Forest Service and 

the States to get together to establish fire 
equipment laboratories — to begin with one 
in the East and one in the West? — W. S. 


THE MAN BITES THE DOG 


Everyone knows the famous aphorism 
by the great editor, Dana, that it isn't © 


,news when a dog bites a man, but it is news 


when a man bites a dog. Well he's done it 
at last: 
Fort Madison, Iowa, (by United News): 
Brown, sentenced to five years in 
feels he has been short-changed, 
"Notified that he was free because 
good behavior had reduced his time more than — 
a year, Brown objected. 
"After arguing several hours for his 
‘right to stay another year,' he was dragged 
to the prison gate and ejected bodily." 


Ine. eh 
prison, 


OLDEST WHITE PINE IS FELLED 


One of the oldest specimens of white 
pine standing in the Eastern States was re— 
cently felled near Winchendon, Mass. It was 
lez feet in circumference at the ground and 
116 feet tall. The first limbs were 54 feet 
from the ground and the circumference at 
that point measured 92 inches. Its age es— 
timated by ring count was at least 280 years. 
the first one 
scaling over 600 feet, the first four 2,000 
feet, and the entire tree over 3,000 board 
feet of lumber. The lumber is valued at 
$200. -- Service Letter, Pa. Dept. Forests 
and Waters. 
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ZON'S SILVER JUBILEE 
: something over a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago a young man came tO this country 
from his native home in Russia. Graduat- 
ing from several foreign universities in 
the study of scientific forestry, this young 
man completed his study of forestry at Cor- 
nell University where he attained the degrees 
Cieeonesu cCheuneor,  slnce thay tame this 
young man, Dr. Raphael Zon, has been devot— 
ing all of his energies to the conservation 
of American forests. Whenever the future of 
our forests has been at stake, Dr. Zon has 
been in the thick of the fight for their con- 
servation and practical utilization. He is 
Stlllvat that jok as the Dinector of the 
Lake States Forest Experiment Station locat— 
ed at St. Paul, Minnesota. As a co-worker 
With such men as Gifford Pinchot, Foresters 
W. B. Greeley and H. S. Graves and the rest 
of the splendid group of men who have waged 
| the fight for forest preservation, Dr. Zon 
has rendered a service to this country which 
has been Of untold value. 

During the past week a host of the 
melends Of Dr, Zon, sat Gown at a .dinner 
meeting to pay honor to this foremost friend 
The Farmer staff 
gladiy join at this time in paying a de- 
served tribute to an adopted son who has 
served faithfully and effectively the cause 


of the American forests. 


of conserving one of our great natural re- 
sources. The pity is that this country fail- 


WASHINGTON, D. C@. 
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eq to listen to such crusaders before we 

llowed a limited group to scuttle the great 
resource and heritage which might have been 
saved for years to come. The American peo= 
ple, in their usual wasteful mood, have even 
yot failed to awaken to the alarm which is 
constantly being sounded by such men as Dr. 


Zon was avpointed in the Forest Ser— 
vice on July 1, 1901, and completed his first 
twenty-five years of service on July I, 
1926. In celebration of that service, 
twenty-six of his friends gave a dinner in 
his honor in Minneapolis on the evening of 
October 15. A book of letters of apprecia-— 
tion and congratulation nicely bound in 
flexible green leather and inscribed "To 
Raphael Zon, Forester’and Friend, from his 
Associates, 1901-1926," was presented to 
Mr. Zon by Dr. Henry Schmitz, head of the 
Minnesota Forest School. In these letters, 
glowing tributes wers paid to Mr. Zen's ser— 
Vice vo) forestry an) this country byehis 
many friends from one end of the country to 
the other, and eyen from abroad. Mr. Zon 
when called on said in part: 

"The reason I accept this fine tri- 
bute so freely and without assumed modesty 
is because I feel that it is not personal, 
to myself, but rather to the movement with 


which I have been identified. I am simply 
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an historical accident. I just happened to 
pass along when the "Big Parade" of forest— 
ry began. I fell into the ranks and have 
marched with the column ever since. Any 
man in a big movement, even the creators of 
it, must inevitably become creatures of the 
movement and partake of its spirit. The 
enthusiasm, the missionary spirit which you 
generously attribute to me are really an 
integral part of the movement itself. One 
had to possess these qualities if he was 
to keep pace with the movement." 


ECHOES OF STATE FORESTERS' CONFERENCE 


"What we need to protect these 
great public properties is to 

have in advance enough money, 

men, and facilities to prevent 

fires or to cope with them before 

they grow large. As it is now we 

are forced to spend large sums of of 
money after the fires have got out 
bounds and then ask Congress to 

make up the costs through a defi- 

ciency appropriation. What we 

need is advanced appropriations 

sufficient to meet the National 

Forest fire problem. And the 

Federal Government must furthermore 

discharge the financial obliga— 

tions it has assumed toward the 

States under the Clarke—McNary 

cooperative forestry act." 

(Secretary Jardine. ) 

Colonel Greeley stressed the point 
that State rather than Federal activity in 
forest conservation must be looked to for 
the main progress in timber growing from now 
on. His speech is extensively quoted below. 


Future Trends in National and State Forestry 
By W. B. Greeley 


It is Significant that the States 
were well ahead of the Federal Government 
in launching movements of one sort or another 
toward forestry. In 1872 New York created 
a Commission to consider State ownership of 
"the wild land lying northward: of the 


Mohawk." In 1883 New York began with— 
holding tax-defaulted lands in the Adiron- 
dacks from sale and thereby created a nuc— 
leus of 690,000 acres towards its forest 
preserves; and in 1885 began to build up 
its forest preserves by purchase. Michigan 
and Wisconsin both inaugurated inquiries 
into their forest conditions in 1867. In 
1869 the Maine Board of Agriculture appoint— 
ed a committee to report on a forest pol— 
icy for the State. Between i868 and 1872, 
eleven States passed bounty or tax exemp— 
tion laws to encourage timber planting, all 
before the first Federal timber culture act. 
Forestry bureaus or commissions were inau— 
gurated in a number of States during the 
80's. Pennsylvania was in the lead of the 
Federal government in inaugurating a real 
program of forest ownership. E 
Then came a period when national 
developments took the center of the stage, 
and the vigorous leadership of Roosevelt and 
Pinchot established a national conservation 
national forest program of 
In its later devel— 
this national program has defined 


pelicy and a 
commanding proportions. 
opments, 
the basis on which the Federal Government will 
deal with our forestry problem in the broad. 
It has accepted the cooperative principle. 
It has passed the ball back to the States. © 
It anticipates and prepares the way for the 
outward spread of forestry under State lead— 
ership. 
I believe that the Federal policy) 
dealing with forestry may, with the enact— 
ment of the Clarke-McNary law, be regarded 
as complete for many years to come. It is 
an integral part of this policy that for he 
main progress from now on in getting forestry | 
into the ground, we must look to action by 
the States and other localized efforts. © 
In saying this I do not ignore the striking 
and encouraging developments in State forest 
activities which have taken place concur—— 
rently with the developments on the part of © 
the National Government. Nor do I minimize ~ 
the necessity for greater effort on the part 
of the Federal Government to make its own 
deliberately adopted program effective and to. 
carry its part thereunder. But the prin— 


an 
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cipal idea which I wish to place before you 
is that from the nature of forestry as a 
country-wide use of land and from the nature 
of the program which has been adopted and to 
which I presume we all subscribe, the de= 
velopment of greatest importance from this 
time on should be in the forest policies 
and activities of the states and in the 
forest undertakings of local institutions 
and individual citizens which the States 
can most directly aid. 

Perhaps the greatest single obstacle 
to the rapid spread of timber growing in the 
United States is the unstable ownership of 
forest land or ownership which contemplates 
only temporary use or benefit from tne land. 
Our forest land, in round numbers, is split 
up approximately as follows: 


Federal government 89,000,000 acres 


States 10,500,000 " 
Municipalities and counties 700,000 " 
Large private owners 220,000,000 " 
Small private owners 150,000,000 " 


The Federal Government may be said to 
have adopted a stable policy of administra- 
tion for the great bulk of its forest lands 
in the Continental United States, although 
this is not true of an immense area of sec-— 
ond rate forest land in Alaska. The State for 
est holdings vary from highly stabilized to 
wholly unstable. About 63 per cent of then, 
or 5,500,000 acres, is under permanent ad- 
Ministration as State forests or State parks, 
while nearly 5,000,000 acres more is either 
subject to sale or is being held with no 
definite policy or plan for future develop- 
Ment. Instability of ownership and uncer— 
tainty as to future use are still charac— 
teristic of the larger private forest hold— 


ings; but a strong trend toward greater 


\ permanency of ownership and productive use 


is evident. This trend constitutes one of 
the most significant and encouraging features 
of the present situation. 

From the standpoint of stabilizing 
the forest land situation, it is particularly 
important to extend public ownership in the 
classes of forest land which present the 
greatest difficulties and problems in pro- 
fitable reforestation. i have in mind par- 


ticularly the poorer forest soils with slow 
growth rates, areas subject to the more 
extreme hazards, and areas whose present 
denuded condition holds out the least pros= 
pect of restoration under private ownership. 

At the same time, by no means should 
public forest ownership be limited to the 
Cligeyets alia wise} jaISG g 
activities in this field must carry a popular 
appeal, not only as meeting an urgent pro= 
blem in land utilization but as offering 
substantial public returns in the long run, 
Moreover, the more 
Om ala BILAL SOROS Cah THN COMMA Ot BoC! 
forest practice and profitable forest manage— 
ment, the more will the whole process of 
reforestation by all agencies be stimulated. 
in weevane, = vhese needs) them public forest 
administrator should have some good and well- 
stocked land to work with, 

In broad terms, considering our forest 
situation in the United States and drawing 
upon the experience of the most progressive 
forest countries of Europe, I do not think 
it unreasonable to get one-third of the forest 


The expansion of public 


demonstrations we can 


‘land in the United States under public ad- 


Ministration, This would mean the acquisi- 
tion by all public agencies of about 60 
Million acres more, including the 5 million 
acres already in State ownership but not yet 
under any permanent form of administration. 
Such ownings should be widely distributed, 
There shculd be some of them in every State, 
and broadly speaking in 
forest region of every State. 
strike at the heart of the most serious idle 
land situations. They should serve as cen- 
ters of the best sort of forestry education, 
by demonstrating good practice adapted to 
Our immense range of soil, 
est types. There have in recent years been 
Many criticisms of the 50-SO principle in 
financial cooperation between the Federal 
Government and the States, some of which 
beyond doubt are merited. It is a ladder for 
climbing over the wall which 


every important 


They should 


climate, and for— 


the Constitu— 
Federal 
jurisdictions that, unwisely employed, might 
lead to the encouragement of extravagance in 


tion erected between the State and 


public expenditures or unwarranted Federal 


eeosibs 
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interference in the affairs of the States. 
It is my conviction that the sober judgment 
of the country upon any specific application 
of this principle will be governed (1) by 
the actual public needs that are being met 
and the results that are being accomplished, 
(2) by the extent to which the work done is of 
constructive and permanent value, and (3) by 
the genuineness and mutuality of the coopera- 
tion. 

I am particularly interested among 
other things in the most constructive and 
helpful way of carrying out the purposes of 
section 1 of the Clarke-McNary act, in rela- 
tion to the study of protection requirements 
and the development of better protection 
methods. We have yet just scratched the sur-— 
face of this section, It ought to be one of 

_the most valuable features of the progran. 

With each severe fire year, like that 
of 1926, we are learning afresh on the 
National Forests that effective protection 


is far more than a matter of providing 
funds and employing men. We are appre- 
Clating the fundamental importance of giv— 


ing greater attention to such, features as: 
(1) The training of our protec= 
tion personnel, both the permanent force of 
rangers and the summer force of guards. 
(2) Perfecting the 
organization, the 
lookouts and patrols and of the 


of the 
fun- 


mechanics 
protection actual 
ctioning of 
first line fire suppression forces, 

(3) Checking up breaks and 
mistakes, getting every member of the pro- 
tective organization to do his part under 
specific instructions and plans of action, 
and seeing to it that these are observed. 
Of) ere 


on the 


(4) Extending the technique 
in such ways as utilizing new 


constructing 


suppression 


equipment such as plows in 
fire lines, handand gaspumps, and the iike. 
(5) Perfecting mopping-up practices 
a control, -— making 


fires safe and being sure they are safe be- 


dived ture Sy uncer 
fore they are abandoned. 

ways and means for 
fire-proofing the woods, On the National 
field for prepar— 
will be ec— 


(6) Working out 


large 


we have a 


this 


Forests 


edness in respect. that 


onomy in the long run, along such lines as 
cleaning up roadside slashings and safety str— 
ips, constructing firebreaks at strategic 
points, and extending through our hazardous 
areas a large mileage of inexpensive "fire 
ways" serving both as trails to give quicker 
access and as rudimentary lines to serve 
in fire control. 

(7) Developing our basic knowledge of 
fire hazards by research along such lines as 
the study and forecasting of fire weather and 
learning more about the behavior and spread 
of forest fires even down to the physical 
processes of combustion. 

There are large opportunities for pro- 
gress in such phases of protection. We must 
recognize that we have a technical job, 
parable to our technical job in silviculture, 
in determining how to make forest protection 
most effective. I regard this as a matter of 
vital consequence to our whole national pro-— 
tection program. And one of the most import— 
ant things that should be done, between the 
States and the Federal Government, is to pro— 
vide a clearing house of ideas and experience 
so that we can all share in and profit by then. 

In the domain of timber planting the 
Federal Government is very conspicuously oc— 
cupying a glass house. With something like 
two million acres of National Forest land 
that needs planting, we are creeping along at 
a pace of 12,000 acres yearly. Without over— 
playing the part of planting in relation to 
forest protection and the development and im— 
provement of stands, there is) ne 
doubt in my mind that more tree planting 
should be emphasized in Federal and State 
work, I am convinced that the creation of 
greater forest values by planting will add 
to the stability of forest land ownership 
and to both individual and public support 
of forest protection and more rational for 
est taxation. We should not ignore the con— 
crete value of timber planting in creating 
forest sentiment and bringing support to all 
parts of the program. This is even worth 
some mistakes in planting technique or in 
planting where subsequent results may show 
that natural reproduction would have accom= 
plished a satisfactory job. 


con— 


natural 


x 


:~ 
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Another matter which deserves special 
attention is the need for research in timber 
growing combined and correlated with the local 
problems in wood utilization and maintenance 
OMe pLofuvable: fonest industries. = This as 
particularly true in the Eastern States where 
in many instances we are going through a per— 
jod of change or readjustment not only in 
woods practice but in manufacturing and mar— 
keting conditions. The competitive pressure 
from western lumber is a factor. The substi- 
tution of othermaterials or products for old 
forms of wood is a factor. Changes in forest con= 
ditions, like the dissappearance of the chest- 
nut, are factors. The whole forestry profess— 
ion will be taxed to its utmost in guiding the 
land owner and wood=using industry intelli- 
gently through this period. The Forest Ser— 
vice will extendits research in silviculture 
and timber utilization by all the means at 
its command, but we can not begin to meet 
the needs of the situation; and it would be 
undesirable to have the research work in for- 
estry solely or primarily a federal function 
even if we could discharge it. 

The main idea I am preaching to-day is 
more localized effort in forestry all along 
the line; and this should include a great 
deal more research work in timber growing and 
related utilization problems. The most we 
can all do together will fall short of sup- 
plying the information needed to guide wise- 
ly the forestry movement in its many local as- 
pects. 

I think we all appreciate the tremen— 
dous gain made in recent years in public 
comprehension of the 
blems connected with forestry. 
own profession have lately relieved 


whole series of pro— 
Some of our 
their 
minds of rather caustic criticism of the vol- 
ume of forestry in speech and print as con— 
pared with the amount actually being prac— 
ticed in the woods. Admitting the accuracy 
of the comparison, this does not concern me 
at all because we have been steadily creat-— 
ing greater public comprehension of forestry 
problems and better public support for legis— 
lation and other forms of public action that 
are going to lead inevitably to doing more 
in the woods. 


It is probably true, however, that 
public thought still views forestry too large= 
ly in generalities and that the public inter= 
est is not focused sufficiently 
things that ought to be done. In the activi- 
ties Ot the whomesic wscervace, Ll fand) ait nec= 
essary constantly to clarify enthusiastic but 


upon specific 


foggy minds and get their interest focused 
upon definite and practical things. 

What we need, £ believe, in our public 
relations is to bring forestry down to brass 
tacks. Our work has wonderful general sup-= 
port. This should be brought behind spec- 
cific and localized forestry programs, 
ried home to the 
terms of 
Or responsibility 


car— 
eeoplle in cach Stave an 
immediate and practical interest 
which readily 


they can 


grasp. 


EDUCATIONAL POSSIBILITIES UNDER THE 
CLARK-—McNARY LAW 


By Assistant Forester Paul G. Redington 


"The Clarke=McNary Law opens the way 
for a study of forest fire problems such as 
we never had before. It is an opportunity 
to compare methods and results in different 
regions and different States for mutual ben— 
efit and to work out new methods and princi- 
ples in forest fire control. Investigations 
of fire control have been completed in four 
States by the State and Federal Forest of—= 
ficers acting jointly and the 


soon be made public." 


results will 


Calling the Clarke-McNary forestry law 
a piece of the 
benefit of all the owners of forest land in 
the United Redington 
the law is peculiarly rich in opportunities 


neighborly legislation .for 


States, Mr. asserted 


for educational contact. Vit) provades stor 
direct assistance to those engaged in two 
of the most widespread and important indus— 
tries = agriculture and lumbering. It is 
not mandatory but is designed to encourage 
all those agencies that have a self—interest 
in keeping our forest lands productive. ny 
provides the elements necessary for a great 
the accumulation of 


educational effort — 


knowledge, the dissemination of this know-— 
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ledge by direct contact, and the demonstra- 
tion of good forestry methods. 

"Tt will be the function of the For- 
est Service to coordinate and, where neces— 


sary, to Stimulate this educational drive to 


see that it is nation-wide in character." 


The educational work in forestry among 
farmers provided by the Clarke~McNary Law is 
of the utmost importance to our future tim— 


ber supply, according to Mr. Redington, be— 
cause a third of our total forest area is 
in farms. Likewise the splendid efforts of 


the States in providing millions of young 
trees for planting on farms and elsewhere is 
not only directly ben-ficial in adding to the 
timber supply, but has a great educational 


value. 


CARRYING OUT THE CLARKE-McNARY LAW 


One of the prime objectives of the 


Clarke-McNary Law, as outlined by E.0. Siecke, 
State Forester of Texas, is the building up 
of strong forestry departments in the States 
sympathetically supported by the Federal Gov— 
ernment. This, Mr. Siecke pointed out, will 
give the maximum impetus to the forestry mov— 
ement. 


BASIS OF FEDERAL ALLOTMENT 
By J. G. Peters 


"The Federal Government is not begin-—- 
ning to meet its share of fire control under 
the present cooperative program. At present 
it is allotting to the States a little more 
than $600,000 a year, whereas the States and 
private owners are spending in excess of 
four million dollars a year, To meet the 
Government's share, the present Federal ap- 
needs to be raised nearly to 
Even when it is raised to that 
the total job of fire con- 
We esti- 


propriation 
$1,100,000. 
amount, however, 
trol will be only about half done, 
mate the total cost of reasonably protecting 
all the State and private forest lands in 
this country at about $10,200,000. Under the 
Clarke-McNary Law, the States and private 
owners would pay about $7,700,000 and the 
Federal Government about $2,500,000." 


FOREST TAX STUDY 
By Dr. Fred R. Fairchild 


"The forest tax problem is an integral 
part of the general property tax problem. 
It can not be isolated from other property 
taxation and studied alone, but must be stud— 
ied in its relation to all other forms of the 
general property tax. Before we can success— 
fully local taxation, whether of 
forest or any other class of land, we must 
have a thorough understanding of the needs 
of the local government for roads, schools, 
and other public purposes as well as of the 
sources of tax revenue and of the compara— 
tive load borne by all classes of property. 
SO our investigation has got to embrace the 
whole field of property taxation, and if I am 
not mistaken it will throw light not only 


revise 


on forest taxation but on all phases of 


property taxation. 
results too soon. 


But we must not expect 
We are trying to develop 
of property taxation as 
applied to growing forests. These principles 
can not be formulated out of thin air but 
must be based on a patient,, detailed, in- 
tensive field study of taxation practice in 


basic principles 


typical selected counties throughout the 
country. When we get these principles worked 
out, however, I feel sure they will be of 


assistance to the States in framing fair 
methods of forest taxation." 


ANALYTIC SILVICULTURE 


By P. -C. Wakely, Southern For. ‘Exp) > Stas 

"A Pound of Lard and a Gallon of 
Turpentine", -- That is what current humor 
claims as the normal yield from a "piney— 


woods rooter" — a razor—back hog. A recent 


test made by the Great Southern Lumber Com- | 


pany at Bogalusa, Louisiana, would seem to ® 
lend authority to the clain. They fenced 
two and a third acres of excellent longleaf ~ 
pine reproduction from the 1921 seed crop 
and left the seedlings at the disposal of 
two razor—backs for two months. Toward the 
end of thé second month the hogs were given 


a little corn — to guarantee the pound of 
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lard. The turpentine was well provided for; 
counts on a 1/100-acre plot in the largest 
uniformly damaged area gave the following 


figures: 
Total living seedlings, per acre 67,100 
Total rooted out and destroyed, 
per acre 13,900 
Total original stand of seedlings Tce 
per acre, 80,600 


In this instance a more than ample 
stand was left, but suppose the hogs had 
struck a plantation containing less.than a 
thousand seedlings per acre? 


FIRE FIGHTING AT NIGHT 
By D. L. Beatty, D#1. 


Have we given enough thought to the 
possibilities of night fire fighting, es— 
pecially on large fires? Usually a fire 
which has been running through the crowns 
during the afternoon, down by eight 
o'clock in the evening, leaving a clean hard 
burn at the edge, both in the crcewns and on 
the ground. Therefore if a trench can be 


put in at the edge of the fire under these 


dies 


conditions, there is little danger of any 
further trouble if an adequate patrol is 
maintained. 


It follows that if a trench could be 
constructed during the night hours, it would 
be most effective. A large amount of dif- 
ficult back-firing would be eliminated, and 
back-firing in heavy green timber — where 
crowns must be burned — is generally a very 
difficult job to accomplish safely and satis— 
factorily. Primarily, however, night work 
would result in getting a line around the 
fire in much shorter time than is now pos— 
During bad fire seasons there are 
usually many days when fires crown and spread 


Sible. 


rapidly, and the time during which trench can 
be constructed within a reasonable distance 
of the fire, is limited to about six or eight 
Very 
frequentiy the small amount of trench which 


hours out of the entire twenty-four. 


can be constructed in this limited time is 
Wiped out by the fire swinging around the 


head of the line. It is all-important in 
fire control that every effort shculd be made 
to use all available methcds and machinery 
to establish complete control lines at the 
earliest possible moment. Night fire fighting 
should be a big step in this direction. 

Heavy loads of hose, pumps, plows and 
trail graders are now packed into the roughest 
country for fire use. Is it impossible to 
develop effoctive field lighting equipment 
which would be just as portable? During the 
past season many miles of fire trench were 
constructed with plows and trail graders, 
three or four men using this equipment doing 
the work of 75 to 100 men with grub hoes. 
With night and day fire fighting crews equip— 
ped with horse or tractor drawn plow and 
grader outfits, a big step in advance would 
be made in suppressing large fires, and if 
the same methods could be used on some of 
tne so-called small fires there certainly 
would not be so many large ones. 


NEW USE FCR SIGNS 
By S. M. Floe, Deschutes 


"Judge" Cleaves, of Crescent, on the 
Deschutes Forest, has a new sentence that he 
intends to impose on the fire trespassers. 
We supplied him with a number of fire signs 
reading: "This area was burned over, because 
someone was careless with fire." He intends 
to give people who start fires one of these 
and, in addition to their fines, they will 
be required to go back to the area and post 
it in a conspicuous place. In cases where a 
camp fire is lert and does not spread he 
intends to use one of the appropriate camp 
ground signs. 


RANGER BILL BRINGS HOME THR BACON 
Sample advertisements weighing two 
tons and numbering 150,000 were submitted in 
the San amateur ad— 
writing contest and out of the welter comes a 
Wallace i. 
ssistant District Forester in 


Francisco Chronicle 


Forest Service man as winner, 
Hutchinson, 
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charge of Public Relations in District 5. 

In the Chronicle is a picture of 
receiving the $500 prize money. 

"It was" says the editor "no small 

task to arrive at the very finest of that 

mountain of contributions and it is no small 

honor that falls to Mr. Hutchinson." 

The final judges were a group of 
prominent advertising men thus making -the 
. test a most exacting one, and proving that 
the advertiser of our wares in District 5 is 
_ so to speak the elephant's ear-muffs, 


"Hutch" 


FOnaSTRY PROGRAM COMMITTEE ASKS FOR A MILLION 
DOLLARS A YEAR FOR WOOD RESEARCH 


Washington, October 27,--General Lord, Di- 
rector of the Budget, was yesterday asked to 
allocate a million dollars a year for the 


Forest Products Laboratory of the United 
States Forest Service, to enable it to con- 
tinue and extend its researches into the 


mechanical and chemical properties, charac— 
teristics, and behavior of wood under varying 
conditions of use. 

The request was presented on behalf 
of the American Forestry Program Committee 
by Chairman R. S. Kellogg, Secretary of the 
News Print Service Bureau; Ovid M. Butler, 
secretary of the American Forestry Associa— 
tion; Wilson Compton, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association and 
Arthur T. Upson, Wood. Technologist of the 
same organization.--Nat'l. Lbr. Mfgs. Ass'n, 
News Release. 


WITH THE ROAD BUILDERS 


Emgineering reports as follows for 
LO26r 

Constructed 1,930 miles of roadway 

Mi 4,694 1 WI anpetelab il 
Repaired 11,965 iH "roadway 

ul 44,919 Y Wo quae tzial a 

The. cost $11,861,560 was with the exception 
of $127,756 appropriated from Federal 
funds. 


The total amount expended to July l, 
1926, for approved construction, improvement 


improvement is necessary, and 1,299 are 
nonexisting proposed roads. The Forest 
Development roads total $4,461 miles, of 


and maintenance in States containing National 
Forests was $68,720,475, $14,418,962 of which 
was cooperation money. With this money 
11,882 miles of road and 26,778 miles of trail 
were built and the average cost was $4,571 
per mile for roads and $200 for trails. 


At present the road and trail system 
which has been prepared for the*160 National 
Forests to include all roads and trails 
required for forest purposes during the next 
ten years embraces a total of 49,553 miles of: 
roads and 104,370 miles of trails, This 
System includes 15,092 miles of Forest High— 
ways, of which 5,035 miles have been con— 
structed to satisfactory standard, 8,758 are 
existing roads upon which reconstruction or 


which $9,290 miles have been completed to a 
satisfactory standard of construction, 13,593 
miles represent unsatisfactory existing roads 
and 11,618 nonexisting proposed roadways. 
The trail system represents a total mileage 
of 104,370 of which 65,643 miles are now 
considered satisfactory, 12,956 miles un— 
satisfactory, requiring reconstruction or 
improvement, and 25,771 miles proposed. To 
construct and improve to a satisfactory 
standard this entire road and trail system, © 
there would be required the expenditure of 
the following amounts: for the Forest High- © 
way System, $125,228,151, for the Forest” 
Development System, $48,321,056 and for the 
Trail System, $€,390,665. The total appro- 
priation required is therefore $179,939,872. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS AND EXHIBITORS— ATTENTION! 


"A fundamental requirement for a wort 
while pictorial effort is a unified them 
that is, it must have ONE idea to put over. 
Everything in the picture besides the prin 
cipal object should contribute to the devel=_ 


opment of that idea. When there are a 
multitude of objects, each clamoring for 
attention, the result is distracting to a 


painful degree." 


& 
my 


- 
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CLOSING IN ON THE EMENY 


(One of the good results of a bad fire 
season has been to stimulate the entire Ser- 
vice to harder thinking on our perennial prob— 
lem. The following keynote letter sent by 
the Forester to Districts 1. 5, 6, and 7 will 
further stimulate the Service to crystalliz-— 
ing this thought into action. ) 

The experience of the past season has 
driven home afresh the difficulty 
and importance of our National Forest fire 
problem. A large part of our efforts have 
been devoted to fire control in the past and 
we have gone a long way in its development. 


extreme 


It is obvious however, that we have not got 


OUEEeL OD mm OnsOllin sed mC must 


get a fresh hold on the facts and make sure 


job and that we 


that the best possible executive effort is 
put into carrying out plans which have been 
adopted or may be adopted in future. 

During March and April Mr, Headley 
and I will spendtwo weeksin each of Dis- 
WelcuSaia, 1,0, and io for the purpose: of sev= 
ting an up to date knowledge of the programs 
and methods which will be put into execution 
In this Levter 2 
TOMO CMEC 
trend of our 


during the season of 1927. 
want to take up what seems to us 
main issues and indicate the 
thought and discussions here on these points. 
Wewill want to followup these subjects with 
you and your associates next spring, working out 


as specifically as possible the things which 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


sulletin 


NOVEMBER, 15, 1926 


should be done in the immediate future and how 
we are going about it to get them done. 


ME EIS Ne USIOR ESO OW EVEDS 


ye ws 
say that our success in fire control depends 


merely stating the obvious to 


on catching fires small and that on most of 
our bad fire Forests catching fires small, 
turns in part, at Least, on the number of men 
IN THE WOODS when the fires occur. 

Many of the statements made to the 
public, the Bureau of the Budget and Congress 
are to the effect that more funds with which 
to employ guards would end our serious fire 


we have 


losses. We want to be sure whether this is 
really so or whether we are deceiving our— 
selves. 

We have three funds which are directly 
involved in this question —- General Expense, 
the road and trail funds and FF, The General 
Expense appropriation provides for a consid— 
erable number of regular guards on each bad 
fire Forest and we hope for an increase of 
some $77,000 in our next appropriation which 
will be available for employing more guards 
if that as) the most urgent need. As a rule 
the bad fire forests need an enormous amount 
of way and trail work and we are liberally 
If de- 


increase we expect for the next 


Supplied with funds for that purpose. 
Sirable, the 
fiscal year in G. E, can be used as needed for 
paying workers for the days 


way and trail 
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during which they are so trained in fire sub-— 


pression methods and knowledge of the country 
that they wali ibe! as seniectiviel as csecutlas 
guards in coping with fire, emergencies. Our 
FF fund is available for payment of emergency 
guards when physical conditions become such 
that to employ them will cost less than to 
employ fire fighters AFTER the fires are ac— 
tually burning. 

Assuming then that a Supervisor has a 
GE allotment for 


$50,000 allotment for way and trail construc 


45 regular guards and a 
tion and maintenance, I do not see any good 

reason why that Supervisor should not plan to 
employ 345 men and begin in’March or earlier 
to search out the best individuals and make 


arrangements with them. His GE allotment will 
provide for 45 men for the fire season. His 
$90,000 for way and trail work will provide 


for 150 men for a full season or 500 for a 
half season. e 
bad the entire 300 can be paid for the full 
season out of 
would be drawn upon 
ing fire. If conditions become such as to re— 
quire taking some of these men off their trail 
jobs and assigning them to patrol o 
them at points where there is no trai. 
to be done, FF may be used to pay for such 
service. If desirable, additional men may 
ic 


be employed as emergency guards instead of 


converting "way" workers into emergency guards 


me 


If the season proves to be easy the 3500 way 


workers can be reduced by weeding out the 


poorer men and not replacing those who quit 
for their own reasons. 

No actual case is as simple as 
illustration. There are complications and 
modifying factors which will vary with dif- 
ferent Forests. But so far as money and au- 
thority are concerned I see no reason why a 
number of men can not be 


© 
the ratio to GE and trail 


allotments which 
I have indicated and ,(a most important point) 
I do not see why the employment of such a 
number of men 


tion of the 
employment o 


to carry out 


difficulty is not lack of 


sider it. I believe we have sold the Bureau 
of the Budget on the "ounce of prevention" 
theory, and am ready to take responsibility 


for applying it to the full extent of all the 
resources we can command. To employ men in 
such numbers will put a severe test on our 
skill in selecting; organizing, training and 
managing men. I suspect that our skill in 
such matters will break down before avail-— 
able funds are used to the limit. 

If this view is correct can we any 
longer accept lack of man power as 


for failure to stop fire losses? 


a reason 
If our real 
money with which 
secure man power but lack of flexibility 
ad skill in financial management, 
on, or training, Jlet'slocate the reales 
ouble and come to grips with it. 
Machinery. 

We know that speed in throwing a con— 
line around a fire is one of the two 
main essentials to effective 
Our construction of control line, es— 


pecially with crews, 


fire suppres= 
Sion 
is not a speedy thing; 
it is usually disappointingly slow. We know 
that plows speed up the process greatly. Mr. 
Beatty goes so far as to state that three or 
four men with horses and plows are equal to 
seventy=five or a hundred making fire trail 


by hand. Even if this is too optimistic, we 


know from actual tests in typical ridge top 
timber in North Idaho that one man with a well 
broken horse and plow can keep up with ten 
men cutting right of way, the plow making 

three one way trips and leaving very little 
which has to be done by hand. We know by ac— 
tual experience that two men with horse and 
plow are equal to from ten to twenty grub hoe 
men even in hemlock stands with many big 

roots lying on or partly above the surface. 
of fire 


trail made in an hour and a half at night by 


Mr. Durbin reports 3 miles 


men with a horse and the District 5 


three 
trail grader, presumably in open yellow pine 
country 


The value of the horse and plow or 
horse and grader equipment has now been dem— 
onstrated in all three of the western fire 
districts. So far as we know here, there is 
no instance where the use of the Oliver side 
hill plow with a suitable horse and a trained 


ei aes 


organiza— 


“man has failed to speed up line construction 
“to a marked degree. We know that the fire 
seotor on which the use of a horse and plow 
oes not pay because of rough or rocky ground 
is a quite infrequent occurrence. We know that 
plows can be successfully used up and down 
slopes up to at least 40 per cent and that on 
contours a horse can work on slopes up to 80% 
or more. 
If a horse and plow is equal to 10 men 
for throwing a fire trail around a Class B 
C fire, each horse and plow kept at a guard 
Or ranger station or trail camp is equivalent 
‘to a ten man crew held in readiness for im- 
‘mediate use on nearby fires. The difference 
that the cost of maintaining a ten man em— 
ergency crew at a guard station or trail camp 
is usually prohibitive while the cost of 
@ horse and plow and maintenance of the horse 
is arelatively small and entirely practicable 
Matter. Headley and I can not see why a 
steadily increasing number of guards and trail 
yorkers should not go to fires with a 1600 
pound horse packing plow, hand tools, grub, 
feed, and harness. If the fire is caught 
While very small the horse and plow are not 
aseded. But if the fire gets away the plow 
Can be set up and put to work. It is as though 
the guard brought along in his pack a 150 
pound package which in case of need could be 
transformed by a few magic moves into a ten 
man crew on the spot and not having to be sent 
but for even from the nearest settlement. 
When lightning fires bunch on us as 
they have the past season the vital thing is 
to get ,within 24 hours, the maximum number 
of properly led and equipped men at work on 
the fires which escape from the local guards, 
trail and road workers or cooperators. It is 
usually impossible to get very many men from 
distant towns on such fires during the first 
hours. 30 horses and plows distributed 
Over a Forest are equal to at least 300 men 
Teady to go to work as soon as guards and 
trail workers can get to fires. The possibi- 
lities of using this resource are too big to 
permit any neglect or delay in its applica— 
tion. 


Tractors and drags or tractors and 
plows have large possibilities, particularly 
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where there are road systems. We want to ex- 
periment with them and develop this method. 
But in the meantime we do not want to let any- 
thing interfere with putting promptly into 
use the horse and plow. We know what this 
equipment will do and it is already developed 
and ready to use for a relatively small cost. 

The use of plows in trail construotion 
has been held back for years by inertia or 
whatever it is that prevents a somewhat un- 
familiar method of proven value from gaining 
prompt acceptance. We must expect the same 
difficulty in getting machinery used in fire 
suppression. What we must seek is the com— 
bination of demonstration, training and admin-— 
istrative control which will reduce to a 
minimum the time necessary to get the use of 
plows established as a regular feature of 
fire control. 

If the view I have expressed about the 
importance of the plow in fire suppression is 
wrong I will want to correct it by conference 
with you in the spring. To the extent that 
the foregoing view is correct I will be inter~ 
ested in your plans for getting this method 
into actual use. The increase we hope to se—- 
cure in General Expense will be available for 
purchase of horses and plows where that is 
the most urgent used, also for the pur- 
chase of trucks for transportation of horses 
where necessary mobility of horse and plow 
equipment can not otherwise be secured. 


TRAINING 

When we go into the woods we still 
find serious failure to apply existing know-— 
ledge of fire control. The remarkably clear 
instructions on backfiring in the Western 
Fire Fighters Manual are too often completely 
ignored — with disastrous results when fires 
are at all active. Speed in throwing control 
lines around fires is often seriously re— 
duced by unnecessary work in widening and 
polishing rights of way and fire trails. Too 
often the work of taking over control line 
from the construction crew, backfiring, mop— 
ping up and patrolling is not organized and 
handled with a degree of skill which matches 
our knowledge of this part of fire fighting. 
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Bad judgement in leaving fires as safe is 

too frequent. Too often the post mortens 

which would disclose the real reasons why 

fires escape are either not made at all or are 
poorly done. 

Plows and horses are nearly useless 
in the hands of men who do not understand 
them. Both men and horses can be trained in 
the use of plows anywhere in the woods and 
any time in the field season. Until a lot of 
such training is done we can not expect rapid 
progress in developing value of the plow in 
fire suppression. 

In too many instances fires are hit 
too easily the first night and therefore 
become avoidable conflagrations. Too often 
fires become conflagrations because the line 
construction and backfiring which should have 
been done the first night by the men who have 
reached the fire is allowed to wait until 
morning. Sometimes this is due to failure to 
provide lights for night work and sometimes 
apparently to failure to understand the in- 
portance of continuous work the first night. 

Executive work by Supervisors in get= 
ting done the many things which are indispen— 
sable to good fire control leaves much to be 
desired and the only answer is more imagina- 
tion and skill in training this important 
group of our personnel. Washington men be-' 
lieve that training of Supervisors so that 
they will do their own inspection needs 
greatly increased attention. Too often dis-— 
trict office men have to discover and take the 
initiative on sloppy work in preparedness 
which systematic inspection by the Supervisor 
should have corrected. Being so close to 
things seems often to have the effect of 
making Supervisors satisfied with too little. 
They need the corrective influence of the 
habit of using check lists and system in their 
inspections. 

Probably intensive training of the 
most promising men is the only way by which 
an adequate supply of competent assistant 
Supervisors can be secured for those Forests 
where a large number of way and trail work— 
ers should be employed, organized and trained 
for suppression as well as way construction 
and maintenance. 


BULLETIN 


In many places cooperation falls far 
short of what has been attained under simil-— 
lar conditions elsewhere. The specific meth— 
ods and equipment which seem to produce good 
results in fire prevention in some places are 
not used in others where they are apparently 
as appropriate. Attitudes on the part of Rang- 
ers in dealing with brush burners which seem 
to have produced excellent results in places 
have not been adopted by Rangers elsewhere. 

Guard training’ is still faulty in 
places. The job of training trail and way 
workers in fire suppression seems hardly to 
have got started. Advanced work which has 
been done here and there in training coopera— 
tors in fire suppression suggests that this — 
is a big opportunity which needs development 
in many places. The training of sslected co— 
operators to tars charge of fires is often 
particularly important. 

These and many other aspects 
fire training problem call for initiative 
and skillful execution. Leadership and insis— 
tent demand for better execution must be sup— 
plied by the district office. 

We shall want to go over your train— 
ins program with some care. For each Dis— 
trict and for the Service as a whole we should 
get a clear concepticn of how far we have 
gone in training, what the further possibili- 
ties are, the next steps to be taken and htw 
we can get satisfactory execution of train— 
irg plans. Each District has important con— 
tributions to make for the benefit of other 

Ditsitmvc tes, 


of our 


WAYS AND TRAILS. 

The importance of ways and trails can 
hardly be overemphasized, They not only af-— 
fect hour control to an important degree but 
have other vital relations to good fire con— 
trol. Ways and trails have much of the value 
of fire breaks, When fires tend to run badly 
the speed with which plows can be used to 
convert ways into first class control lines 
offers large possibilities for preventing 
Even when ways and trails 
are in- 


conflagrations. 
are not used as control lines they 
dispensable to speed in getting plows and 


an investment of $2880 per towsship. 


programs. 


“part to skillful correlation of GE, 
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horses to fires. 
The investment required for an inten- 


Sive system of ways and trails is not large. 


If construction standards are properly con- 
trolled the additional cost per thousand of 
growing timber will be small; it may even he 
decreased because the investment in ways and 
trails will be more than offset by the result- 
ing decrease in cost of fire suppression and 
loss of timber values. 

Some kind of a standard of intensity 
of way and trail systems is needed for each 
different type of country to guide and con- 
trol planning and locating. For the Forests 
of North Idaho and Western Montana 72 miles 


; per township is now recognized as necessary— 
_perhavs we should say this should be a min- 


72 miles at $40 per mile will mean 
Such 
a system will mean that no point will be over 
a half a mile from a way, On Toad), 

A by-product of expenditures on con- 
struction and maintenance of ways and trails 
is that it keeps in the woods a large number 
of men, productively employed but ready for 
immediate use as trained fighters, This 
has an important bearing on the economics of 
way and trail construction and maintenance, 
A further by-product is that the necessary 
use of horses and plows on ways and trail 
construction means an important increase in 
the number of men and norses who are expert 
in the use of plows in the woods and there- 
fore ready to Suppiy expert service with plows 
in fire fighting. 

We are liberally supplied with funds 
for way and trail work and aggressive devel- 
Opment of this work will increase the number 
of trained fire fighters IN THE WOODS far be- 


imun. 


Wieelat dl 


yond any increase we have reason to expect in 


the number of guards secured by increases in 
our General Expense appropriation. In fact 
it is an open question whether we will need 
more GE guards when we have fully developed 
way and trail programs ard the use on fire 


fighting of workers neeted to carry out those 


Some of our most striking achiev-— 
ments in fire control seem to be due in large 
trail 


funds, FF, regular guards, trail workers and 


emergency guards. 

Progress in way and trail construction 
has been disappointingly slow on many For- 
ests, We seem to have underestimated the job 
of organizing and executing such work. The 
policy we have ali subscribed to of limiting 
way and trail allotments to what Rangers 
could handle economically now seems to be in= 
adequate, = it ws! cloar that ar supplemental 
organization is necessary on many Forests. 
so) fan as) we hene have) been able vo see, the 
best way of doing this is to employ one or 
perhaps two Assistant Supervisors on each 
Forest where way work is important, such 
men to take charge of planning and locating 
WEA, SHAS WMS, Imaligaliayer eretjaliolainles, ue, , Ost Veli 
crews and the general development and cor—¢- 
relation of fire control activities. 

sufficient qualified men may be hard 
to find. They must be thorough woodsmen with 
the woodsman's gift for rapid and correct 
location of ways and trails. They must know 
men and how to get work from a large number 
of men scattered over the Forest. They must 
not only know fire work but be adept at train— 
ing trail workers in efficient fire fighting, 
and expert at weaving trail forces, Rangers, 
regular suards, timber sale men and cooper— 
ators into a close knit organization for pre— 
venting and suppressing fires. 

We have probaply attempted to carry 
way and trail work with insufficient Dis- 
trict Office overhead. 
the Assistant Supervisors referred to can of 
course be paid largely or wholly out of trail 


Such men as well asz 


funds. 

To the extent that the foregoing views 
of the way and trail problem are correct [I 
should like to see a considerable increase of 
such activity next season, Headley and I will 
want to go over the plans you will have de- 
veloped by next spring, consider with you the 
difficulties which will come up and get your 
contributions which will aid in the handling 
of such work in other Districts. During the 
winter we will get legal advice on the use 
of Forest Development funds in snag felling, 
clearing along roads and other fire proofing 
work so that we will be able to adopt de- 
finite policies on such ,matters. 
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PREVENTION AND COOPERATION 


On page S4A of the Manual under the 
heading "Analysis of Man-caused Fires and 
Focus of Educational Work" are some definite 
requirements. I shall want to ask you next 
spring to what extent they have been carried 
out. 

Districts 7, S$ and 6 seem to have 
found in the fire truck with its trained man, 
its motion picture and other equipment a means 
of transforming woods burning communities in- 
to supporters of forest protection. Should 
there be more undertakings of this kind? 
What other specific prevention projects do 
you intend to push as a means of remedying 
definite causes of fires which analysis has 
disclosed? 

Are there not many places in which 
we should go after berry pickers or brush 
burners fires with sympathetic but persis— 
tent effort? 
can not be induced to organize and take ad- 


Are we sure that such groups 


equate precautions in return for recognition 
of their own needs? 

secured on certain 
Forests particularty in Districts 2 and 7 


The cooperation 


and Southern California prove that this re- 
source may become a powerful aid in fire pre- 
veation and suppression when Forest Officers 
aggressively develop it. But cooperation 
is very spotted. Occasionally we even come 
across logging and sawmill outfits who do not 
seem to have been led to take their proper 
place in forest protection. 

I should like to go over your plans 
for prevention and cooperation activities, 
particularly specific projects aimed at de- 
finite causes of fire and classes of local 
people. JI shall want to consider fire law 
enforcement, the results obtained from it, 
tue reasons for so small a percentage of man 
caused fires which are followed by law enfor-— 
iorcement cases and ways of getting better 


results. 


PLANS 


The requirements set forth under the 
leauing "Plans" at the bottom of page S2A 


and top of page 53A of the Manual seem work- 
able and important. It is ovr impression 
that too often they are not well carried out 
in actual practice. It is hard to understand 
why in so many instances prevention and pre— 
suppression jobs which could be cleaned up 
during the winter and early spring are left 
to be done after the busy field season or 
must be 
some way of securing more generally the ex-— 
cellent organization and execution of Ranger 
fire work which we find here and there. To 
the fire 
avoidable fire losses. 


even the fire season opens. There 


fail to get full preparedness for 
season is to invite 
Full preparedness is largely a matter of 
system and good planning in the use of for— 
est officers time. 

We will want to consider how far your 
district has advanced in this respect and 
your policies and programs looking to further 
advance. 


DETECTION 


We need to know the extent to which 
detection can be strengthened by (a) placing 
firemen on secondary lookouts and (b) pre- 
paring additional lookout firemen stations to 
be occupied by emergency guards in periods 
of extreme danger. We will want to review 
the progress you have made and plans for the 
future. 

CLOSURES 
We have -now had experience 
with closures to enable us to judge their 
value more closely and reformulate policies. 


enough 


I shall be glad if you will collect such aR 


statistical and other data as there may be 
available to aid in our discussions of this 
subject. 


GOVERNMENT LOGGING FOR BETTER SALVAGE, 
UTILIZATION AND PROTECTION. 


e 


By Philip Neff, D. 1 


The present widespread prejudice a— § 
gainst expansion of Governmental activities 
is, no doubt. the reason the Forest Service is 
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not now doing considerable logging. 

a Practically all other large timber- 
growing organizations throughout the world 
transport there wares to market, while we 
have depended entirely on selling ours on the 
Stump. Agriculturalists and horticulturalists 
find it essential, if they are to succeed, 
to not only take their products to market but 
40 market them intelligently. 


It might be all right to depend on un- 


Sympathetic operators for the harvesting of 
our crop if our forests were accessible, well 
developed, and easily protected. When the 
reverse is true, can we afford to be entirely 
dependent on such operators? 

District One is at this time faced 
with salvage, utilization, and protection 
problems any one of which is stag= 
gering in extent. Without doubt, development 
is the answer to them all. We do not expect 
others to build our roads, trails, and tele- 
phone lines for protection, but we depend on 
others to develop our forests for utiliza- 
tion. At present we have approximately a 
billion feet of fire-damaged timber which 
we are depending on someone to harvest for 
us. Present indications are that not to ex=— 


l3 ceed 10% of it will be sold at stumpage rates 


which are little higher than the cost of ad= 
ministration. 
Be Are we to continue raising timber in- 
definitely with little concern as to how we 
can market it? 

Recently we have required purchasers 
of timber to construct railroads into certain 
tracts. Although the cost of railroading the 
logs is little more than driving them and 


the logs railroaded are worth $6 per M more 


than if driven, the operators would have con- 
tinued driving indefinitely. This, in my o- 
pinion, is only a first step in the distance 
we must go for the proper salvage and utili- 
zation of our crop,. 

Protection must be accomplished. Pub- 
lic opinion, in general, is more and more on 
our side for full protection. Nevertheless, 
the people living in our forests and the 
woodsmen operating in them have little vital 
interest in their protection. Cannot this 


vital interest be best developed by our hold— 
ing the purse strings in such a manner that 
these people will realize they are dependent 
on the forests and not on the lumber com— 
panies? 


Will forestry ever be a success in 
this country unless foresters bring their 
wares to market in an efficient manner? 


TEE BRADY GRAZING TRESPASS CASE 


By Will C. Barnes, Washington, 


Payment by the defendent in this case, 
The Columbia Cattle Company, permittees on 
on the Coronado National Forest in Arizona, 
of the full amount asked for by the District 
Forester, closes a case which has attained no 
small amount of notoriety, due largely to its 
discussion at the hearings of the Senate Com- 
mittee in Tucson. The case covers several 
pages of the report of the Senate hearings, 
the testimony generally being strongly adverse 
to Forest Service methods in prosecuting the 
case. 

The facts are that this company owned 
principally by R. G. Brady of Tucson, one of 
the old’ time range cattlemen of the South— 
west, had been grazing for at least 2 years 
several hundred head over and above the per— 
mitted number, Every possible effort was 
made to get them to remove the cattle and pay 
for the value of the forage secured in tres— 
pass. Mr. Brady fought the case vigorously, 
although he finally removed the stock. The 
Service claims that more than 500 head of cat— 


_ tle were in trespass for more than six months 


although Forest officers were sure the cattle 
had been on the Forest for a longer period. 
It was felt, however, that proof of six 
months trespass could be clearly established. 
The matter got a tremendous lot of publicity. 
Mr. Brady made open statements that he would 
fight the case to the bitter end before. he 
would pay a single dollar of what he consid— 
ered an unjust charge, The United States 
District Attorney at Tuscon, a close personal 
friend, pleaded with Mr, Brady to settle the 
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case out of court but without success. He 

then asked authority to offer a settlement for 
one-half of the amount the Forest Service 

claimed, feeling that Mr. Brady would probab— 

ly accept rather than go to court. To this 

request the Secretary advised Mr. Wright as 

follows: 

"Owing to the nature of Mr. 

Bracy's statements before the Com 

mittee, and the publicity given 

them, the Forest Service feels that 

it has been placed in an unfavorable 

light in the community. If Mr, 

Brady did not trespass on the Nation— 

al Forest, he should not be required 

nor does this Department wish to be 
instrumental in persuading him — to 
pay one dollar in damages. The rec-~ 
ord shows that during the two years 
preceding the year of this trespass 

Mr. Brady was warned of haying excess 

cattle on the Forest. The Forest 

officers now allege that he has repeat— 
ed the act a third year, and are very 
desirous of putting a stop to the prac— 
tice. They have absolute confidence 
in the strength of the Government's 

Claim and their ability to sustain it. 

They are anxious to justify their 

attitude before a court of law,’ if 

necessary. 

It is recommended that Mr. Brady's 
offer to pay one-half the amount 
claimed be rejected and that suit 
for the entire amount claimed be in- 
Siplinwive din! 

A check in full in settlement for the 
sum originally demanded by the Service closes 
a case which has achieved almost as much noto-— 
riety throughout the Southwest and has been 
watched by the stockmen generally with as 
much interest as the famous Fred Light case. 


LOOKOUT TOWER 


Suppose that after reading Neff's ar— 
ticle on the possibilities of Government log- 
ging each of us sits back and says nothing 
about it. 

Some of us doubtless know his conten- 


tions are absurd. Others are sure he has, in 


Ve 


our expressive slang, said a mouthfull. Still 
others do not know whether he is right or 
wrong. If the Pro's and Con's maintain a dis— 
creet or stubborn silence we shall not know. 
It seems to the editor that Neff has opened 
the way for a free discussion of an important 
matter and if you have light to shed on it, 
the pages of the Bulletin provide the. best 
possible medium from which to let it shine. 
Being highly non-technical as, regards for— 
estry we have often wondered about this very 
thing and assume there are many other benight— 
ed cones among our readers. We beseech you — 
"Turn on the lights." = Ye Editor. 
LOCAL FORESTER COMMENDED 


A letter was recently received by As— 
sociate Silviculturist Herman Krauch from Dr. 
Schwappach, who was at one time Professor of 
silviculture at the State Forest <Acadeny 
Eberswalde, and Director of Prussian Forest 
Investigations. Dr, Schwappach is also the 
author of numerous books on forestry and is 
one of the best known of the German foresters. 
With reference to Mr. Krauch's report on "The 
Determination of Increment In Cut-Over Stands 
of Western Yellow Pine in. Anizona Dr, 
Schwappach states: "IT was keenly interested 
to learn of the methods which you developed 
as a result of your study . I consider them 
to be highly practicable and worthy of rec— 
ommendation. In my opinion, we can also ap- 
ply your methods to many aged stands in Ger-— 
many. It pleased me very much to learn 
through Dr. Monroy of the tremendous progress 
that has, in late years, been made in forest 
research in your country and how, in spite of 
the many difficulties with which you are con— 
fronted —- because of the condition of your 
forests — you are solving your problems and, 
moreover, are obtaining results of great prac— 
ctical value." District 3. 


EXTENSIVE CLASSIFICATION IN WYOMING 


U. S. Forestry Department, Denver,-— 

Will you kindly furnish me with any 
the. 
'greasewood,' a bushy shrub covering half of 
(the other half being covered with 


Dusitracitecs 


printed information you put out on 


Wyoming, 
sage brush)?" 
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THE GOVERNMENT'S PROPER FIELD IN TIMBER 
PRODUCTION. 


E. A. Sherman 
Blame the bloodthirsty editor of the 


Service Bulletin for this contribution. It 
was he who called attention to the golden 


opportunity for controversy presented by Logg- 


ling Engineer Philip Neff's article advocat— 
ing Government logging. Pointing his pen at 
that article, he deliberately hissed a sibi- 
lant "sis 'em", evidently hoping to see the 
floor strewn with blood and hair, front teeth, 
gouged—-out eyes, broken chairs, and other 
wreckage of bitter combat. 

In the writer's opinion Government 
logging is about the last activity the For- 
est Service should ever plan to undertake. 
It is not so undesirable as Government mill- 
ing but is open to many of the same object— 
ions. 

The writer betrays no state secrets 
when he admits the existence of widespread 
prejudice against the Government's engaging 
in business. Much of the basis for this 
prejudice is illogical and many allegations 
made in its support are absurd and unfair. 
Nevertheless its existence must be reconed 
with as an important fact. When all things 
are considerred after all it is extremely 


desirable to perpetuate and still further ~ 


develop our national trait of initiative and 
individual resourcefulness. 


Simply because some line of work could 
be done somewhat better by the Government 
does not in itself justify it as a proper 
government undertaking, It must be shown 
that serious public injury will otherwise 
result or that the change will result in very 
material public benefits. Government owner— 
ship and management of forests were only 
undertaken when it became manifest that wide— 
spread disaster would otherwise result. To 
furnish a nation with a dependable and con- 
stant supply of wood it is necessary (1) to 
carry a heavy investment in growing timber 
for a long period through to financial maturi-—- 
ty, (2) to protect this investment from de- 
struction by fire, such protection requiring 
farflung cooperation and application of police 
authority, and (3) to make heavy investments 
in labor, equipment, and transportation and 
manufacturing facilities for transforming the 
mature tree into lumber or some other usable 
form or product. 


It will readily be seen that the first 
two, which are essential to the growing of 
the tree, lend themselves admirably to Gov— 
ernment jurisdiction. No private agency can 
secure capital at so low an interest rate as 
the Government. This is a most important 
factor in a business which requires a long 
term investment. For example, $1.00 at four 
compounded for 50 years becomes 
$7.11; at 6 per cent compounded for the same 
period it becoms $18.42. In order that our wood— 
using industries may have future supplies of raw 
material available at reasonable costs it may 


per cent 
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be a real public necessity to make use of the 
public credit to a reasonable extent in long 
term forrestry investments, So also the Gov— 
ernment has a tremendous advantage over the 
Dyivate owner in protecting forests against 
destruction by fires. Public opinion will 
yield police control and jurisdiction and will 
cheerfully submit to reasonable restraint 
during fire danger periods to safeguard its 
interests in public forests, where the same 
consideration could not be obtained from the 
forest investment of some private corporation 
or non-resident. Finally, successful timber 
production depends upon a stable, well—formu=- 
lated policy and continuity of control. It is 
footless to protect an area from fire twenty- 
five years and then let it burn up through 
failure to provide for its protection the 
twenty-sixth year. Better have saved the en- 
tire protection expenditure and allowed it to 
burn up in the first place, Few individuals 
have pre-assurance of sufficient funds to 
provide an established standard of protection 
every year through a rotation period of fifty 
years, 
jurisdiction, 

On the other hand, the government has 
no advantage over the private operation in 
Ene hacity ite smusiallaay, 
recognized that in merchandizing activities 
and in activities requiring the employment 
and supervision of a great deal of labor 
private concerns operate much more effective—- 
ly than public, Requirements of sound public 
policy necessitate safeguards in selling act— 
ivities and handling public business. Also, 
where success or failure may depend upon a 
margin of labor~efficiency over that attained 
by a competitor, 


logging and milling. 


the government's handicap 
is obvious. For private industry to make a 
margin of profit by speeding up its opera- 
tions is considered commendable; for the Gov— 
ernment to do so would be counted intolerable. 

While there will doubtless come a day 
when it may be a public necessity for the 
Forest service to do some logging and milling, 
it is the writer's feeling that such a day 
It is also 
believed that when the Service takes up this 
work, the reason will not be the necessity 
of salvage, 


is in the far distant future. 


utilization, or protection, but 


an advantage inherent in Government | 


the necessity of improving the conditions of 
the forest itself and of using the only method 
by which we are able to get essential work 
done satisfactorily without excessive costs. 
Really it appears to the writer that this is 
as it should be -— wide extension of the Gov— 
ernment's activities in fields suited to its 
advantages restriction where it is at a dis— 
advantage. The practical result is that al- 
though the Government owns and protects a tre— 
mendous area of forest, 75 to 95 per cent of 
the price paid for lumber costs which has 

been added by labor and other requirements un= 
der private enterprise, With approximately 90 

per cent of the lumber production field left 
to private enterprise even on the National 
Forests and the Forest Service giving its 

attention to the activities least attractive 
to private industry and most effectively con— 
ducted by a public agency, there is no fair 
basis for criticizing our position in the 

industry, In fact our activities along these 
lines might be increased 100 per cent without 
arousing as much real apprehension as would 
the establishment and operation by the For— 
est Service of one major logging operation. 


FOREST FIRES IN THE FAR NORTH 
By Charles H. Flory, D-8 


(That there is a serious fire problem 
even north of the Artic Circle is set forth 
by District Forester Flory, who some time 
ago made an interesting voyage the entire 
length of the Yukon. The following para- 
graphs are "lifted" from a report to the 
Forester. ) 

We made an unusually quick trip down 
the river, thanks to the thorough and care— 
ful arrangements which Mr. Theile had made. 
We left Juneau..for Skagway the morning of 9 
August 12 and on the evening of August 15 
went aboard the steamer "Casca" at Whitehorse 
bound for Dawson. On August 27 we arrived at 
St. Michael and the following morning I landed ~ 
Thus I actually spent about thirteen 
days on the Yukon River, of which only eleven 


in Nome. 


were within the boarders of Alaska. 
There were no fires anywhere on the 
Yukon at the time of my visit in Yukon Terri- 


{ 
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tory between Withehorse and Dawson. There 
had been large fires during July between 
Tanana and Eagle, but heavy and extensive 
rains during the first part of August had 
completely extinguished them. Evidences of 
old burns are an ever present characteristic 
of the landscape however. 

Two facts regarding the region stand 
out with striking vividness, First, there is 
a most amazing attitude on the part of the 
better class cf local residents in fayor of 
active fire protection by the Government, 
especially by the Forest Service. Second, 
the amount of what may be called merchantable 
timber on the Yukon River and its tributa- 
ries, not including the Tanana, is far great- 
er in amount than has previously been report— 
ed. 

I want here to stress that this univer- 
sally favorable attitude for fire protection 
is not a passive one, nor is it academic or 
theoretical. On the contrary it is urgent 
and insistent and calls for action. I will 
cite just two specific instances, illustrat— 
ing the point, from the many that came to my 
attention: 

Fort Yukon, which as you know is just 
north of the Artic Circle, is surrounded by 
an enormous forested region known as_ the 
"Yukon Flats", extending for two hundred miles 
along the big bend of the river and continu- 
ing far to the north into the lower valleys 
of the Chandalar and Porcupine Rivers. There 
are over eleven thousand square miles in this 
section. It is a region of many and exten- 
Sive fires, all caused by carelessness on the 
part of local residents, mostly Indians. It 
is an excellent game and fur bearing region, 
which resource is practically the only lo- 
cal source of revenue at present. At Fort 
Yukon is located the Arch Deacon Stuck Memor— 
jal Hospital and a mission church and school 


under the jurisdiction of the Episcopal Church. 


Doctor Burke, who is the resident physician 


in charge of the hospital, has resided at 
Fort Yukon for many years. He is an unusual 
individual possessed with a forceful person— 
ality and great capacity for leadership, He 
has traveled extensively throughout Northern 


Alaska anc is unusually progressive. He has 


ee 
et 


organized what is known as the "Arch Deacon 
Stuck Club", the membership of which is made 
up of Indians, of whom over six hundred re- 
side at Fort Yukon. This Club has for its 
purpose the betterment of the natives in any 
At its regular meetings during 
the long winter months, the natives have de- 
bates, moving pictures, lectures (by them- 
selves), etc. The Doctor has of his own in- 
itiative carried on through this culb an ac— 
tive campaign I was 
amazed at the efforts he has put forth in 
this direction without direct help, advice, 
or encouragement on the part of any agency, 
either federal or private. He has been guid— 


way possible. 


for fire protection. 


ed by his own understanding and knowledge of 


how forest fires are injuring the natives and 
his altruistic desire to be of help to then. 

He told me that he believed his efforts were 
bearing fruit for he frequently overhears 
natives cautioning one another, when start— 
ing on trips through the timber, to be care— 
HUUL MO We) Swern —woreyshs The Doctor 
told also of one instance when on a trip 


fires. 


‘through a recently burned area on the Por- 


cupine River, a year or so ago, he had found 
hundreds of ducks and geese nests with their 


eggs roasted. When he later related this to 


the Club it made a very profound impression: 


on those present. The untutored, but nature 


observing Indians were quick to see the point. 
The Doctor enthusiastically welcomed my offer” 


to send him literature on the subject of for— 
estry and forest fires. 

The next instance occurred at Ianana. 

I happened to be sitting by the stove at the. 

hotel while waiting to change from one river 

There were six or eight 

"sourdough" 


steemer to another. 
old timers of the 
around the fire. 


type loafing 
Although they perhaps knew 
that I was connected with the Government in 
some way, I am quite sure they did not know 
in what capacity. I made a general remark 
about forest fires. The effect was startling. 
For an instant I thought I had unintention— 
ally committed some indiscretion by the way 


the several men commenced talking and swear— 


ing and denouncing the Government for not 


taking any hand in protecting the country 
against forest fires. Instead of enemies 


| 


il 
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however I found a group of friends who wanted 
and who would welcome assistance. Later I 
discussed the situation with U. S. Commission-— 
Howard at Tanana and he told me that the local 
feeling was so strong against forest fires 
that he believed there would be no difficulty 
whatever in getting juries to prosecute offen— 
ders. 

Strange as it may seem, even at Nome 
I found a strong sentiment against fires, 
although there are no forests or even trees 
within many miles of the town. The whole 
country is a dreary aspect of tundra but the 
people don't want fires on their tundra be- 


cause it destroys the reindeer forage, spoils 
their bird hunting, and makes their living 
conditions more dreary. They have enough 


gloomy weather from fog and rain as it is with- 


out having their short summer season made 
disagreeable by a pall of smoke. Smoke also 
makes travel over the trackless. tundra much 
more difficult and sometimes even dangerous 
just the same as a fog. 

To me it is a strange and interesting 
thing to find this extensive public attitude 
in favor of fire protection up under the Arc-— 
tic Circle and to contrast it with the in- 
tense antagonism and hatred which the Forest 
Service experienced during its early days in 
many parts of the western States. I believe 
however that the reason is simple. In the 
first place, the men of the far north, the 
"sourdoughs" have had to fight their way 
against nature and the elements, in a way 
never known even to the pioneers of the West. 
These men have learned by hard and practical 
experience that forest fires are their enemies 
and are to be deplored. Secondly, and equal- 
ly important I am sure that the constant 
campaign against forest fires carried on by 
the Service over a period of many years has 
had an unconscious but nevertheless real 
reaction in the minds of the people. 


A DAY IN VIRGINIA 
By Paul G. Redington 


TP lent Washingtone atesGscons Mion 
November 5, for a trip of two weeks through 


the Dominion State. I had not been long 
seated in the smokinz compartment before the 
other occupant and I began to swap lies, and 
I shortly found out that he was President of 
a wood fiber company that turns out 100 tons 
of pulp a day. 

The company operates in east central 

Virginia - and uses the wood of the loblolly 
pine. The supplies are obtained in part from 
logging operations of other concerns, the 
small stuff left by the loggers being picked 
up and hauled to the mill. The company itself 
also owns a considerable area of pine and is 
gradually acquiring more. The executive did 
not appear to believe that there was danger 
of exaustion of raw material, nor was he con- 
cerned about fire in commercial stands of 
timber, since fire in his opinion, does but 
little damage to the large trees. Upon being 
questioned as to damage done to the young 
growth he confessed ignorance as to what 
actually happened there. 

Leaving Petersburg early the next morn— 
ing I traveled 40 miles by train through a 
wooded country where loblolly pine was the pre- 
dominant species, It was very much in evidence, 
showing up now in dense stands of large 
trees and again as young stuff on ground which 
still showed the plow furrows. The right 
of way of the railroad has been cleared of in- 
flammable debris in some places; in others a 
dense growth of dry sedge grass reached from 
the woods to the edge of the ballast. I did 
not, however, see any Signs of recent fires. 

I arrived at Nottaway at 8:30 and was 
instructed by the station agent to follow the 
mail carrier, which I did, and after going 
about half a mile I reached the Post Office. 
The postmistress was there and when she learned 
that I was to attend a fire wardens' meeting 
in the Court House across the pike gave me 
her opinion, in the charming dialect of the 
Southerner, that people ought to wake up to 
an appreciation of what fire did to the woods— 
meantime measuring out staple articles to 
darkies who had come in to trade. 

It was a hospitable and pleasing in- 
troduction to Nottaway. Presently the County 
Clerk came in, was introduced to me, and 
invited me to join him in a bottle of coca— — 
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cola, which I did. He then led me across the 
road to the Clerk's office, but our arrival 
there, at 9 A. M., was coincident with the 
arrival of four people —~ a minister, an elder-— 
ly man, and a very 
pretty blushing bit of femininity. I stood 
outside but could not help hearing the sonor- 
ous tones of the minister as he read the 

wedding service and pronounced his blessing 
on the happy couple. I did see the father 
kiss his daughter goodby and the bridegroom 


an embarrassed youth, 


assist his newly acquired partner into a 
brand new jitney. I viewed the old Court 
House, constructed long before the Civil War, 
of typical colonial type. In front of it was 
a monument erected soon after the close of 
the war as a memorial to the men of Nottaway 
County who gave their lives in defense of 
the South. Back of the old Court House was 
the jail and from one of its barred windows 
gleamed the whites of the eyes of a solitary 
gentlemen of color incarcerated there. 

The janitor of the Court House was a 
darkey of middle age who told me that his 
father had held the same position all his 
life. 

Presently the Chief Fire Warden of the 
also District Forester 
the 
local wardens appeared, and the war of words 
concerning forest fires was on. A ver. esti- 


county came along, 
Andrews arrived from Charlottesville, 


mable type of men these wardens mostly 
farmers of tobacco. They displayed a real in- 


terest in their jobs,-which pay them — when 


they work -— 35 cents an hour. 


At noon we were taken to a fine old 
house for dinner, and when the dozen of us 
looked into the dining room we viewed the 
following dishes, under the load of which the 
table literally 
roast pork with gravy, 
potatoes, candied fried sweet potatoes, corn 
pudding, butter beans, tomato and lettuce 


sagged: Brunswick stew, 


fried chicken, mashed 


salad, tomato sweet pickles, raised biscuits, 


baking powder biscuits, green tomato pudding, 

cocoanut pie — Oh Boy!- 

candied baked apples, coffee, 

There was only one defection from the 
The District Forester balked at the 

Otherwise the 

dozen men rolled a perfect score. 


sweet potato and 


ranks. 
pie because it was too rich. 


and Caribou Forests 


The dinner was presided over by a 
charming old lady of the South whose ancestry 
goes back to the Revolution or before. An 
oil painting done in the colonial days by the 
famous artist Sully, hung on the wall. It was 
of a beautiful girl, an ancestor of the host— 
ess. It hung on the same wall during the 
Civil War. 
diers who ripped the painting from the frame 
and there is a small hole in the canvas where 


The house was occupied by sol- 


a bayonet pierced it. 

In the afternoon District Forester 
Andrews and I drove to Farmville where we 
spent the night, I learned much about the 
tobacco business from Andrews, who before he 
entered forestry was a farmer. We passed 
through beautiful rolling country where short— 
leaf pine was the principal species, rapidly 
taking over the fields which not so long ago 
were in cultivation. 

The incidents of the day will live 
long in my memory. The tales I had read of 
Southern hospitality were proved to be true 
doubt. But 
Andrews and I were perfectly agreed that an 
evening meal progran. 


beyond the preadventure of a 
had no place in our 


DISTRICT 4 COMBINES RANGER MEETING WITH 
WOODS SCHOOL 
Forest officers of the Targhee, Teton 
recently assembled in 
the woods at Big Springs on the Targhee For- 
est: under the direction of C. B. Morse, Chief 
of Forest Management, 
of Forest administration and, 
Forester R, H. Rutledge expressed it, to learn 
how to do things on the ground. 
Mr. Rutledge 
during the 
intermountain 


to analyze the needs 
as District 


told the rangers that 
SS Sabie WENT TIE wOMOeG alia, Wee 
although reduced 
30 per cent in numbers knew more about this 
job and was handling it better than ever 
before. During this period the greatest pro— 
gress in fire protection in history has been 
made, This has been accomplished by taking 
the problem to pieces, analyzing it, and work— 
ing it out piece-meal. Mr. Rutledge said that 
for this reason grazing controversy had made 
Forest officers get dovn to cases and analyze 
the policies in a way that was good for them, 
He stated that in the Internmountain District 


district 
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of National Forests there was no further need 
to ask for greater appropriations, as the 
present force can handle any increased work 
in sight by planning and by standardizing. 
Plans mean analzying and systematizing. He 
cited combination of two ranger districts 
which had resulted in the bigger job being 
handled better by one man than formerly by 
two. 

"Standards will not hurt initative," 
said Mr, Rutledge, and mentioned Secretary 
Hoover's accomplishment in reducing the forty 
Sax different sizes of bricks (o) ‘one ‘size 
which will serve the same purpose as forty- 
six. Mr. Rutledge cautioned the Forest Of- 
ficers against going in too many directions in 
the desire to exercise individual initiative. 
He said the Forest Service must show the ben- 
efits of Government administration by the 
following: Furnishing adequate fire protec- 
tion at a proper cost; increasing productivity 
of timber land; increasing productivity of 
range land, and being able to measure the 
increase, and convincing the public that it 
is to their interest financially to do busi- 
ness with the Forest Service. He stated that 
a bankrupt was not an asset. : 

Mr. Rutledge advised all Forest Of- 
ficers to cut out red tape and do business 
now. "Put our hearts into the work, as it is 
not how Forest officers talk, but what they 
do that counts." 


WILDERNESS AREAS 


At a recent District 2 Committee Meet— 
ing Mr. Tinker called attention to Colonel 
Greeley's article in the October 18 issue of 
the Service Bulletin relative to wilderness 
areas. Mr. Tinker said he thought the wilder-— 
ness area idea was generally misunderstood in 
the field and the article makes the policy 
clear. Twoor three such areas are up for con- 
sideration in the western part of the District 
and these can be established without sacrifice 
of economic values depending on the basic poli- 
cies in administering then. The Wilderness 
AreaIdea in many instances warrants serious 
consideration. Supervisor Agee of the Bighorn 
is interested in establishing a wilderness 


His tenative 
plan is not to build roads into the region 


area in the Cloud Peak area. 


nor permit any hotels, summer resorts or 
residences. This seems a very logical thing 
to do. 


Another class of reservation which 
should probably be made is for scientific 
study by foresters, ecologists, biologists, 
etc. Areas from 80 acres to one section will 
probably be required for this purpose. The 
question should be considered carefully this 
winter and possibly some of these areas 
should be delineated. 


AS OTHERS SEE US! 


An "institute" professing to train 
applicants for the Forest Ranger examina— 
tion sends the following circular. 

"Suppose you were offered a long vaca-— 


tion in the mountains -- with a cozy home 
furnished free -—- with barns, chicken house, 
garden tract -- with horses to ride —— with 


trout leaping in the streams—-with bear shuff-— 
ling good-naturedly along the path before you 
with timid deer peering from the shadows, 

"Suppose that, in addition to such a 
vacation, you were offered a salary of a 
couple of hundred dollars a month in return 
for assuming a few pleasant duties -— WOULD 
YOU TAKE IT? WOULD YOU HEED THE CALL OF THE 
FORESTS, THE STREAMS, THE WIDE-OPEN SPACES 
OF THE GREAT OUTDOORS? 

"The Ranger's wife and children can 
enjoy the wonderful life of the Great Out— 
doors while he is performing his duties. © 
In the comfortable home, furnished by the 
Government, they are free from the cares 
and troubles that beset most dwellers in the 
cities and towns. The Ranger who is single 
has every convenience for keeping house and 


can well care for his little home without any ~ 


help. Hunting, fishing, trapping, gardening, ~ 
raising chickens or animals—— CAN YOU IMAGINE 
A MORE SPLENDID LIFE?" 

P. S. The Civil Service Commission ~ 
is on the trail of the "Institutes that lure : 
the drug-store cowboys with these Arcadian 
pictures." fs 


SRE A RET ee ee ee 
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ALAN SMITH DROWNED IN FLORIDA 


Junior Forester Alan Smith was drowned 
at Camp Pinchot Ranger Station on Saturday, 
October 23. At the end of the day's work Smith 
went Swimming in the Bayou just in front of 
the Station, A toy boat belonging to one of 
the children was drifting out with the breeze 
and Smith swam out to get it, 
at a point perhaps 30 or 40 feet beyond where 
he could touch bottom. He was in the water 
alone, while Messrs. Wyman and Wakeley of the 
Southern Experiment Station were in the Sta- 
Suddenly, it became evident that 
Smith was in trouble and he went down with— 


overtaking it 


tion yard. 


out an outcry or much struggle. Wakeley im- 
mediately went in after him, fully clothed 
even to high boots, and brought him up from 
12 feet of water. While Mrs. Wyman drove 
eight miles to Niceville for a doctor, the 
rest of us applied the usual methods of re-—- 
but without result. Upon ar- 
rival the doctor pronounced him dead. There 
showing that his 
death came from causes other than drowning. 
To Wakeley, the Forester has written a letter 
of appreciation: — 


suscitation, 


was no water in his lungs, 


"I have recently learned of your un- 
successful attempt to rescue Edgar A. Smith 
from drowning while he was swimming near Camp 
Pinchot. While it is to be greatly regretted 
that your efforts did not succeed, still I 
cannot help but have a feeling of considerable 
pride in the way in which you went to Smith's 


aid encumbered, as you were, with field clothes. 


Actions of this character by the field force 
typify the spirit of sacrifice and of service 
which exists in our organization. 

Tt 12S with pleasure that I write you 
this letter to let you know of my apprecia— 
tion of your heroie act." — District 7. 


AMERICAN FOREST WEEK 1927 


At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Forest Week Committee, 
held in Washington on October 26, it was 
agreed that the American Forest Week obser- 
vances for 1927 would be held during the 


weekly period beginning April 24. This 
period coincides with that chosen by the Can- 
adian authorities 
"Save the Forest Week." 

Mr. shirley Allen, 
Forestry Association, was appointed secretary 
of the Committee, in place of Mr. Hamilton, 
who resigned from the Forest Service last 
July. 


for their observance of 


of the American 


TRAIL GRADES VERSUS HAND WORK 


By M. B. Mendenhall, Flathead. 


Now that the naturalists have settled 
the important question of whether a lion 
screams, 
pros and cons of Deckers versus Sawbucks, its 
seems fitting to present a more constructive 
the use of the 
plow and grader on trail construction. 

From the time the plow and Beatty trail 
grader were first put in use to the present 


and the packers have exhausted the 


Subject for discussion, viz., 


time there has been considerable opposition 
to their use by a large number of the per— 
sonnel. This was due in part to natural op— 
postion of a new, untried innovation, which 
they were sure would work only under the most 
favorable conditions. 

with 
machine grading on the Flathead, I have found 
that where graders can be used trails can 
be built faster and cheaper than by hand 
work; also, that the plow and grader can be 
used in almost anything but solid rock. We 
with the plow and grader 
where the boulders were so thick that there 
was hardly enough soil 
between then. It is easy to make a very 
good backslope with the plow and grader with- 
out any hand finishing. I 


From two season's experience 


have made trails 


to fill the crevices 


have just com— 
pleted eight miles of primary trail that was 
all backsloped with the plow on sidehills 
which averaged from thirty to ninety per cent 
sideslopes. The work was done by starting 
at a proper height above the grade stakes and 
plowing a farrow to give good footing for the 
horse. Then, by throwing the plow handles 
over toward the bank it was possible to plow 
the backslope to the desired angle down to the 
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level of the grade stakes. After plowing the 
sideslope, a round or two with the grader 
completed the trail; 
done. One thing is very important in plowing 
a backslope, be sure and start high enough 
above the grade stakes. If too high, it is 
very easy to plow down to grade, but if too 
low the backslope will be spolied and will 
have to be finished by hand. While the back— 
slope made by the plow will not be so pretty, 
and in places the plow marks will be plainly 
Vasible, it will be just as practical and 
useful as one made by hand work. 

In comparing the completed trail with 
hand-built trails, the grader—built trail 
proves to be much superior. The grader leaves 
an even, well—~packed tread, which stays level, 
and a comb on the outer side of the tread 
which lasts. A comb which is made with 
mattocks rarely lasts long as the soil is 
loosely piled on top of duff, needles, etc., 
and soon sinks away. In hand work low spots 
in the trail are racked full of loose dirt 
which soon packs and leaves an uneven grade. 

With the plow and grader, it is pos- 
sible to construct sidehill trails cheaper 
than they could be formerly made by following 
the flats. 

When not needed for grading the horse 
is used in clearing the right of way, par—- 
ticularly in pulling small stumps. This is 
a great saving over the cost of blasting them. 


no hand finishing was 


FOUR NEW RECREATION AREAS 


DESIGNATED IN CALIFORNIA FORESTS 

In continuance of the new policy of the 
U. S. Forest Service to conserve for public 
use areas of outstanding scenic and recrea— 
tional value, Secretary of Agriculture W. M. 
Jardine has designated four additional tracts 
of National Forest land in California to be 
held for all time for the outdoor life en- 
joyment of the people. The newly created 
recreation areas are: 


ite Salmon River Alps in Kalmath, 
and Trinity National Forests, — a 
tract of 136,000 acres covering the head— 


Shasta, 


waters of the Trinity and Salmon Rivers, and 
said by mountaineers to be one of the out— 
standing "wilderness" regions of the State, 
noted for its scenic wonders and fine fishing 
and hunting. 

2. Echo Lake and Desolation Valley in 
the Eldorado National Forest, comprising 
58,000 acres along the crest of the Sierra 
Nevada. This popular summer outing region 
is well known to vacationists and offers un- 
usual opportunities for all forms of sport 
and enjoyment. 

3. Lakes Basin of the Plumas National 
Forest, a wonderful vacation land of 9,050 
acres located south of Blairsden on the 
Feather River and including Mt. Elwell (7,866 
feet), on which is located a Forest Service 
fire lookout observatory ,and the noted fish-— 
ing waters of Long, Gold, and numerous other 
lakes. 

4. Reversed Creek in the Mono National 
Forest, a high Sierra vacationland of 22,000 
acres surrounding June, Gull and Silver Lakes, 
the home of the golden trout, and some of the 
finest fishing waters in California. 

These four new recreation units, 
bined with the Mt. Shasta, San Gorgonio Range 
and the Laguna Mountain areas recently created 
make a total of more than 275,000 acres of 
national forest land in California set aside 
primarily for recreational use. — District 5. 


com— 


ARMY PLANE SOWS TREE SEED 


Honolulu Hawaii, August 2. — An airplane 
sowed 800 pounds of tree seed over the burned 
section of the Panaewa Forest, Island of 
Hawaii, during recent experimental flights. 
It was found that one plane in a single flight 
could distribute more seed than could be plant— 
ed by a force of ten or a dozen men in two 


weeks' time. 
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FIRE LINE CONSTRUCTION BY MACHINERY 
BYeoe >be Show, District, 5 


During the week of October 24 a unique 
and successful experiment on the feasibility 
of building fire lines with machinery was 
pulled off on the Shasta National Forest. 
The experiment was made possible through the 
courtesy of the Robinson Caterpillar Tractor 
Company and the Russell Grader Company, 
both of which concerns loaned their equipment 
and furnished men to operate the machines. 
several D. 0. and Forest officers were pres— 
ent at the demonstration, and motion pictures 
of the experiment were taken by Paul Fair 
and a camera man working for the tractor 
company, which will be available for Forest 
Service use. 

The first test consisted of the use of 
a 10-ton "Caterpillar" tractor and 5-ton 
Super-Mogui road grader with a 12—foot blade 
making a single trip through the heavy brush 
of the Shasta plateau. This brush was a mix-— 
ture of manzanita, chinquapin and snowbrush 
ranging from three to six feet in height and 
varying from moderately dense to very dense. 
A single trip made a clean line of 24 to Sz 
feet wide with about 95 per cent of the 
stools dragged OU Upid BON LOM WOM peraicent 
grade at the rate of one mile in 45 minutes. 

Subsequently the grader was run on 
a back trip along this same course, giving a 
Gleared line from 4 to 5 feet in width to 


mineral soil, This two-trip line would be 
adequate for use on back fire on most fires. 
By making two additional trips over the same 
ines on a “total of two “ound sstimipspean 
8-foot motorway with reasonably smooth sur- 
face was made. Counting out the time for de- 
lays in turning the tractor and grader, freeing 
the grader blade of brush, the equip- 
ment would average at least one mile per hour or 


Owes, 


a mile of finished motorway in half a day. 
The chief operating difficulty in 
dense brush proved to be the tendency of 
accumulations of the brush to hang up on the 
front edge of the grader blade. This did 
not prove to be particularly serious because 
be backing up a few feet and slightly changing 
the direction blade 
always be cleared without hand work, The 


of travel the could 
most severe test made of the equipment was a 
nat Ot HS Joye with numerous 
large loose rocks under the surface of the 
ground. Running parallel to the slope and 
slightly dewn hill the equipment performed as 
satisfactorily as it did on gentler slopes 
and there was no serious tendency for the 
grader to sideslip down the hill. On one 
"Caterpillar” pulled the 
grader on this side hill up an adverse 22 


cent slope 


SHOR EU Lhe 
per cent grade, cleaning a narrow line of 
brush and rock. 

A later experiment was made in heavy 
which had been heavily burned this 
Summer. ig) elas) WES s, 
cleaning of the grader blade and the lowered 


brush 
due to the perfect 
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back pressure caused by balling up of bunches 
of brush, the entire blade of the grader 
could be sunk from 6 to 10 inches into the 
ground. 
feet wide With all brush roots pulled out 


One round trip made a road 9 to 10 


and sheared out to the side of the road. 
Through the courtesy of the Fruit 
Growers Supply Company, Supervisor Durbin 


of the Lassen was able to bring to the Shasta 
experiment the modified V-shaped drag used 
by that company in building fire lines on 
their property. This drag has sides 8 feet in 
length, “a width of 4 feet at. the back, and 
weighs 4600 pounds. When drawn by the tractor 
through dense brush this device proved suc- 
cessful 
out most of the brush and roots. 
cases it was not successful in eradicating the 


in opening up a trail and pulling 
In most 


snowbrush, which has a tremendously powerful 
root system, but it did dispose of the man- 
zanita and chinquapin. A single trail made 
with the drag opened up a place for a large 
crew to work from. Subsequently, a second 
trail was run parallel to the first, leaving 
Ga ChES EOWA Oo) CCU Ine NCL elnween 
the two trails. After this was done the grad- 
er was’ Gun So as to Shear out the crest 
and to touch up the spots which the drag 
had missed. AWE HNL Ore WINE TlNIMEY  wapaljoys 
was a passable motorway from 8 go 9 feet wide. 
An additional trip with the grader blade set 
to level off would have made a very good 
way for motor transportation. 

The complete success of this experi- 
ment is evident when we consider the saving 
in cost that may be made as compared with 
hand work To brush out a lane 8 feet wide 
through brush as dense aS was encountered on 
the Shasta would cost not less than $125 to 
$150 a mile, and this would not accomplish 
any cleaning away of the litter or grubbing 
out of brush roots to make a line comparable 
to the one made with the tractor and grader, 
which would probably cost not less than $400 
to $500 per mile. With the tractor and grader 
and a S-man crew, the operating cost, in- 
cluding maintenance, would average about $5 
an hour or $40 a day. As previously stated, 
four trips will make a satisfactory motorway 
at a cost of about $20 a mile. In recently 


burned brush this can be reduced to $10 
per male. 
Another 


nature was made, 


different 
designed to determine the 
practicability of using a tractor for pulling 
a loaded wagon on which could ‘be transported 


experiment of a 


supplies and equipment. The only wagon 
four-—wheeled 
hauled this 
with ease through a dense thicket of pole 
timber which had been killed by fire a year 


On many fires this method of 


old wooden 
tractor 


available was an 
logging truck. The 


Or two ago. 
transportation would save enormously in the 
servicing of camps remote from roads and with 
no trails built for pack stock. : 

The cost of the "60" tractor is $5500, 


equipped with special armor and electric 
lights. The 5-ton Super—Mogul grader costs 
$3000. 


District 5 men are very enthusiastic 
about the possibilities for rapid and cheap 
fire line construction opened up by this 


series of tests. 


PRIVATE PAPERS OF P. PALUSTRIS. 


(This is the first of a series of six letters 
adapted by the Editor from a single semi- 
official which 
phases of Service work and policies were 


communication- in certain 


discussed in an unusually frank and re- 
freshing way. The next will appear in an 


early issue. -—- Editor). 


Dr. John D. Recreation, 
Pomona, Mass. 


Dear Doctor John; 

Ever since the receipt of your letter 
of February 23, in which you broached the 
subject of the best use of your time this 


summer, I have been planning to write you 


“not merely with official brevity but at con-— 


siderable length, carrying on in a monologue © 
what one might truthfully describe as a con— © 
tinuation of some of the dialogues we carried 
on when framing the original outlines of our 
National Forest recreational policy. 


With Major Kelley I have recently 


FY SET CE AF ae Te OATES 


Sore oy tie a 


as 
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visited the two units of the Florida National 
Forest and four of our new National Forests 
created on military reservations under the 
provisions of Section 9 of the Clarke-—McNary 
Law, namely, the Jackson, Benning, McClellan, 
and Knox National Forests, located in South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Kentucky, 
On the Florida I thought I saw the need for 
a Slight revision, or rather amplification 
of our recreation policy. 

We have just one spot in the entire 
Ocala Division of the Florida Forest which 
is the least bit attractive to campers, and 
that is Juniper Springs, the source of Juniper 
Creek. 
region of big springs. 
Ponce de Leon to search for the fountain of 
youth in that region. Juniper Springs is a 
Spring of fresh water boiling up out of the 
earth and forming a gocd-sized creek —— oh, 
iPeshoulcmewess i lO; onl 2 feet wade vand ‘a 
couple of feet deep. It is surrounded by 
and other 


Florida, as you no doubt know, is a 
That is how come 


some live oak trees, magnolias, 
hardwood such as we find along the streams 
Ot Uldie mesvon, 
stream course, where the cover is typical of 
the sand pine lands such as are indicated in 


the Ocala division, which is locally known as 


excepting along the mid— 


"The Scrub". We have had no money to improve 
the area and during the past year there has 
been a heavy cave-in at the Springs, one of 
the nearby .trees with its burden of roots 
becoming undermined and toppling over, so 
that at the time I was there the stream 
A little of the brush 


has been cleared away and I understand that 


was badly discolored. 


occasional automobile parties come out from 
for a Sunday jaunt and stop there. 
Juniper Springs is within a very short dis-— 


Ocala 


tance of one of the main east and west State 
highways. Grading has been done on this 
highway and it will be hard-surfaced this 
Summer. The Springs is located about half 
way between Palatka, the largest town on the 
east, and Ocala on the west. When I visited 
the Springs I was advised by the Supervisor 
that a great many inquiries had been received 
from people who wished to acquire it for 
resort purposes, the plan being to put up 
a big hotel and develop the Springs and en- 


virons as a watering place. The Supervisor 
felt that we could get most any price we 
wanted to name for the Springs and a suffi- 
cient area of surrounding land for develop— 
ment. But he discouraged all inquirers 
upon the grounds that the alienation of the 
Springs would be contrary to our recrea- 
tional policy, which provides first for free 
camping for the general public. 
And here I was struck with the ab— 

surdity of this special application of our 
general policy. As a matter of fact, in 
the Florida, and I think the same will apply 
to all the lowland forests which at all 
approach semi-tropic conditions, the forest 
is not the place to which the local people 
go for recreation, Aside from the few who 
might visit the Springs on account of its 
special attraction, nobody would dream of 
In the 
typical scrub area there is no grass under 
foot, 
them shades as: but a slaahity protelcitatonmanom 
and of all 
rattlesnakes are most 
Along the streams 
you encounter fair shade under the live oak 
and dense shade under the magnolias, but it 
is humid and sticky. 


voinge to "The Scrub!" on a picnic’. 
the sand pine foliage is not dense, 
the sun, there are few birds, 


KOGMSH Ode Wasa editor 
frequently encountered. 


The plain truth of the matter is that 
the people who look for recreation in Florida 
in the winter time are people from the North 
who are not looking for shade but are after 
sunshine. The local people, the resident 
Floridan, or “gator” as he is called by the 
new comer, needs his vacation in mid-summer 
much more urgently than we of the North do, 
and when he seeks a vacation in mid-summer 
he doesn’t go into the humid forest but he 
goes to the water, preferably salt water. 
Now when he goes to Juniper Springs he can 
look at the water, without any possibility, 
however, of enjoying a plunge. The day that 
(one P.M. Sunday) we ate our 
lunch by the Springs under the shade of one 


I was there 


of the big trees, the only occupants of the 
region, and none came near it for the hour 
or two that we wene) in that locality. and 
I thought how absurd to blindly apply the 
rule without thinking of the principles upon 


a a as 
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which our rules are established. What we 
had in mind was to put into effect in concrete 
form a recreational policy consistent with 
the general policy laid down for the Forest 
Service by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
his letter to the Forester dated February 1, 
1905, the day the Forest Reserves were trans= 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture. 
That letter was signed by James Wilson and 
was addressed to Forester Gifford Pinchot. 
I have always felt, of course, that it was 
written by Mr. Pinchot himself, I think 
I shall quote its language as printed in 
"The Use Book" of 1908: 

"In the administration of the 
forest reserves it must be clearly 
borne in mind that all land is to be 
devoted to its most productive use 
for the permanent good of the whole 
people, and not for the temporary 
benefit of individuals or companies. 
Ali the resources of forest reserves 
are for USE, and this use must be 
brought about in a thoroughly prompt 
and businesslike manner, under such 
restrictions only as will insure the 
permanence of these resources. The 
vital importance of forest reserves 


to the great industries of the western 


States will be largely increased in 
the near future by the continued 
steady advance in settlement and de- 
The permanency of the re— 
sources of the reserves is therefore in- 


velopment. 


dispensable to continued prosperity, 
and the policy of this Department for 
their protection and use will invari- 
ably be guided by this fact, always 
bearing in mind that the CONSERVATIVE 
USE of these 
flicts with their permanent value. 
"You will see to it that the water, 


resources in no way con— 


wood, and forage of the reserves are con- 


served and wisely used for the bene- 
fit of the home builder first of all, 
upon whom depends the best permanent 
use of lands and resources alike. The 
continued prosperity of the agricul— 


tural, lumbering, mining and live-stock 


interest is directly depsndent upon 
a permanent and accessible supply 
of water, wood, and forage, as well 
as upon the present and future use of 
these resources under businesslike 
regulations, enforced with prompt 
ness, effectiveness, and common sense, 
In the management -of each reserve 
local questions will be decided upon 
local grounds; the dominant industry 
will be considered first, but with as 
little restriction to minor industries 
as may be possible; sudden changes» 
in industrial conditions will be a- 
voided by gradual adjustment after 
due notice, and WHERE CONFLICTING 
INTERESTS MUST BE RECONCILED THE QUES-— 
TION WILL ALWAYS BE DECIDED FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF THE GREATEST GOOD OF 
THE GREATEST NUMBER IN THE LONG RUN." 
In laying down rules for the granting 
of speciai uses and for developing the rec— 
reational values of the National Forests 
we were following the principle of favoring 
"the greatest good of the greatest number 
in the long run." In most cases more people 
would be better served by granting free 
camping generally rather than giving a permit 
to someone concern and allowing the commer— 
Cialization of a special attraction. But 
as I stood at these Springs and thought of 
the possibilities of their enjoyment by sev— 
eral hundred people coming in relay after 
relay yearlong to a large and well improved 
“and managed resort, as compared with their 
casual free enjoyment for a day or an hour 
by an occasional automobilist, I could not 
help but feel how absurdly we in this case 
were uSing the talents which Congress had 
entrusted to us. 
Since this is a leisurely monologue 
I must not proceed with rapidly. 
Therefore I shall now stop to eat, 
shall have more of this anon. 
Silviculturally yours, 
P. PALUSTRIS. 


it too 
and you 


"It is better to increase the growth of 
forest material than to curtail the output.” 


TeReAt lM AR Ky DaNnge 


By Jno. D. Guthrie, D-6. 


I have read with interest articles 
on Trail Markers by Messrs. Ahl, Redington, 
Morrell, Shepard, and Munro in the Service 
Bulletin, There seems to be considerable 
unanimity of opinion that the Forest Service 
blaze must go. Metal markers are suggested. 
They are good, but with many thousands of 
miles of trails in the National Forests to 
be marked, that total bill for durable markers 
Will likely be pretty large, 

I would suggest paint -—- just a spot 
or splash of a bright-—colored paint on trees 
along the trail. The outer bark should be 
very lightly smoothed or scraped (if a rough— 
barked species) for a space of about 6x6" 
and a daub of paint applied. Use any bright— 
) colored paint you prefer; red, white, yellow, 
’ or blue are good. The spot could take any 
F shape---square, diamond, or circle, provided 
too much time was not taken to apply it; a 
about 4'"x6" is 
_ The marking can be kept as simple or made as 
elaborate as you wish. While it is some 
bother for the ranger or patrolman to carry 


rectangular space enough. 


PeecanesOtmpalicemoancd ad. brush. this sysivem 
would require less time than blazing, would 
_be relatively as durable, would be readily 
visible, would not injure the tree, or the 
' saw (when the log reaches the mill), and would 
'be effective. If the trail is changed there 
would be no metal marker to be removed and 
tacked up again; simply scrape off the painted 
bark Wiuh your ax, and the tree is as good 


Bas new!) 


This system is not new, for I under- 
stand that it is used somewhat in the forests 
of Northeastern United States; Shepard men- 
tions differently colored markers as used 
in the Adirondacks. 
used in several places in European forests, 
Black 
There, several colors were used to designate 


I saw the paint marker 


notably in the Forest in Germany. 


Certain trails or trail trips. For example, 
‘the "Blue Trail Trip" was so designated on 
the forest map and on the trees along this 


Particular trail. Then there was a "Red 
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Pras Laplace eine SOne Casco enol nce 
that seyeral differently colored trails co-— 
incided for short distances, the splotches 
of the different colors showing on the trees, 
one color above the other. Several of our 
transcontinental highways are marked by such 


a system. The paint markers are relatively 
inexpensive, are neat, durable, and effec— 
Civie we Lewis! unvawilen 


An Irreparable Loss. 


District Three has submitted a voucher 
for payment as follows: 


One Cooperative Mule------—-—--— $75.00" 


If the prevailing tradition anent the 
absolute non-cooperativeness of mules has 
any foundation in fact, and what Forest 
officer willedispute it, District S has 
suffered a real loss. It is regretable that 
so unusual a mule should have been, as 
Mark Twain put it, "without pride of ancestry 
or hope of posterity". -- L. F. K. 


WHAT IS THE TIMBER ON CUT-OVER AREAS ON 
YOUR DISTRICT DOING? 


By J. W. Stokes, Boise. 


While collecting data recently for a 
yellow pine site curve, I made a few borings 
in yellow pine trees released by cuttings 
around the Anderson mill on lower Fall Creek 
and around the Myrtle Creek mill. These 
borings, while not sufficiently numerous to 
be conclusive, a good indication of 
expected in cut—over 


give 


what may be yellow 


pine on Site I on the Boise. 


Period Required to Grow one Inch in Diameter 


Before After 
Cutting Cutting 

39 trees, all classes, average 10.45 yrs. 6.0 yrs. 
9 trees, now Bull Pine, average 8.85 yrs. 4.40 yrs. 
12 trees, now Intermediates, Aver. 7.87 yrs. 4.10 yrs. 
13 trees, now Mature, average TCE) atoetsh, Ge). 1) sieves 


5 trees, now Over-Mature, average 16.45 yrs. 8.10 yrs. 
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The Same Trees Grouped by Present 
Diameter Classes 
Before After 


Cutting cutting 
4 trees, 12-16" Average 11.75 yrs. 4.45 yrs. 
33 trees, 18-30" Average 10.35 yrs. 5.00 yrs. 
2 trees, 32-50" Average WGA) wpe, Ag) SAR, 


The fastest growth made after opening up 
stand was shown by an "Intermediate" 21.2" 
D.B.H. growing one inch in three years. The 
slowest growth made after opening up stand 
was shown by an "0M" 21.4" D.B.H. growing one 
inch in 15.5 years. The largest tree bored 
47.6" D,B.H, increased its growth from one 
inch in 11.5 years to one inch in 6.65 years 
after cutting. 
Volume Growth Feet B. M. 

Merchantable length of each tree was 
measured in the field. By estimating mer- 
chantable length at time of cutting and using 
individual DBH tabulations and yellow pine 
volume table 874-N (Revised by Watts), the 
volumes were calculated. 

The data were divided into two groups 
as the cutting on Myrtle Creek was much 
more recent than around the Anderson mill. 
Cn Myrtle Creek area trees showed accelera— 
tion from 5 —~ 9 years age with the following 
ReSWLtS LOM Se6Vvenw ubees: 

Diameter breast high range from 14.2" to 

z0.0" average 19.3" 

Volume now 2970 ft. B.M. 

Average years Since acceleration 6.3 
Volume at time of release 2340 ft. B.M. 
Volume increase for the period 6350 ft. 


B.M. 
Per cent increase in volume for the pe- 
weileysl ASA SrA. 


Average volume increase per tree for 

the period 90 ft. B.M. 

Average volume increase per tree per 

year 14.3 ft. B.M. 

On the Anderson mill area accelera— 
tion appeared from 17 to 30 years of age ex-— 
cept in three cases, two showing ten years 
Thirty-one 
trees average 21.5 years since acceleration. 

Diameters now range from 15,5 "to 47.6" 

with an average 235.6" 


since stimulation and one eight. 


Volume now 20,850 ft. B. M. 
Average number years Since acceleration 


PAL 

Volume at time of release 12,650 ft. 
B. M. 

Volume increase for perzsod 8,200 ft. 
B. M. 


Per cent increase in volume for the 
period 64,8% 

Average volume increase per tree for 
period 264.3 

Average volume increase per tree per 

year 12.3 ft. B. M. Indications 
The trees now "Intermediates" were the 
dominant "Bull Pine" at time of cutting. 


They were growing better than the more 
crowded smaller sizes now in "Bull Pine" class 
and continued to grow faster after release. 
Size of trees had no definite effect on 
growth after release. There is relatively 
little difference in the rate of diameter 
growth between "Bull," "Intermediate," and 
"Mature" trees immediately after release. 

The per cent increase in volume does 
not increase so fast as the period after 
cutting lengthens. These two areas indicate 
that in 60 years the volume of trees of these 
sizes released by cutting will increase 
about 100%, other conditions remaining favor— 
able. 


ROUGH ON TRESPASSERS 


‘Speaking of persons who seek to appro— 
priate forest lands for other than authorized 
purposes, Federal Judge Sawtelle recently 
said: "I intend to grant injunctions where 
people use the Forests against the regula— 
tions and the law without proper permit. 
I realize the importance of the Government 
regulating the public domain for the benefit 
of the public who are willing to comply 
with the Regulations of the Department and 
the law, and those peop:e who go out through 
the country thinking that they can squat 
upon it or camp upon it or use it as their 


own, Will find that they are reckoning 


ll al a al litt Saiyan 
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without their host and that it is not permiss- 
CMCC LL Vi Set ciimcmp Canuauclcu On 
the Forest and I know the regulations and I 
know what difficulty those of us who live on 
vhe Forest and comply with the regulations 
have with the people who are not willing to 
take any responsibility to use the forest in 
a proper manner. I believe, also, in protect— 
ing the miner who locates a claim, if he uses 
iy ables mining purposes and in good faith 
possesses it for that purpose but the man who 
attempts to use it for recreation or for busi~ 
ness purposes or for any purpose other than 
as that defined by the regulations and the 
law, forfeits his right. I know that there 
is a prevalent idea that a miner may locate a 
CLM NO mENds ia LattheisitaanmOnnone: 
can hold the land against all the world and 
the Government itself, They will have to 
get away from that because, unless they 
really discover ore in some fair quantity 
and are prosecuting the development work in 
good faith, they have no right to posses= 
sion as against the Government and they must 
yield to the Government or to some other per— 
son who will take the initiative and pros- 
pect it according to law."—- District 3. 


i have read the Forester's article on 
Wilderness Recreation Areas in the October 18 
Service Bulletin, and believe his viewpoint 
"that the wilderness program does nor require 
exclusion of economic uses and contemplates 
dealing with them in the most common sense 
way under each set of local conditions" is 
the way we have ali felt in regard to these 
areas. 

The Acting Secretary's recent Land 
Classification Orders bring this out very 
clearly. He says "these lands are not only 
o9f value for timber production and stream 
flow protection but also they comprise natural 
resources susceptible of many public uses 
which should be conserved and developed for 
WS oN 

Again he says 
utilization of timber, 


"a proper and orderly 
forage, water power, 


and other economic resources shall be allow— 
ed within the area. 

This seems to line up with the Fc. - 
ester's ideas and certainly appears to be the 
proper way to handle these areas. 

Fortunately on this District the tracts 
designated as "wilderness Areas" are in the 
high and more rugged parts of the Forests 
where the timber for the most part is of low 
commercial value but does have, a high re— 
creational value and is more valuable stand- 
ing on the ground than for the lumber which 
it might produce. - George Miller, D,. #5 


Reference is made to Colonel Greely's 
request in tue SERVICE BULLETIN for October 
18, for comments on wilderness recreation 
areas. ; 

With an ever increasing population — 
a foregone conclusion - "isolation" is des- 
tined to be much sought after and increas— 
ingly difficult to find, The characteristic 
"isolation" once supplanted by its competitor, 
"accessible to the mob", is annihilated never 
WO) ee woma 

Isolation should be the dominant char- 
acteristic of a wilderness area. The per-— 
sonnel involved in a timber sale or 4 graz= 
ing permit are usually confined to a relative- 
ly small territory and ordinarily do not in- 
terfere with the dominant purpose of a wilder— 
ness area, provided the intensity of grazing 
Or Cuvting ais A band of 
sheep with a herder and camp tender can oc 
cupy but a small portion of their allotment 


within reason, 


at one time. A logging outfit employs more 
but the larger its force of men, the 


sooner it must move. — 


men, 


With the trend away from horse travel, 
it would seem that trail development should 
be no drawback to a wilderness area. The 
key to isolation is therefore "lack of roads," 
Dana Parkinson, — District 4. 


"That old smell of pine and spruce 
and black smoke goes down to the grave with 
those who have ever had 


even a sniffle." 
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WILLIAM CHURCHILL HODGE 
(US. — 1926) 

William C. Hodge, who has been con- 
nected with the Forest Service for more than 
two decades, died suddenly from cerebral hem— 
orrhage at his walnut ranch near Kelseyville, 
Lake County, Calif., Saturday, November 6. 
He was born in the State of New York on Oct— 
ober 24, 1877. 

Mr. Hodge 
Academy, Andover, Mass., and from Yale Col- 
lege with the degree of B.A. He then studied 
forestry at Yale Forest School, graduating with 
the first class in 1902 with the degree of M.F. 

On leaving college Hodge immediately 
engaged in forestry work in the Department of 
Agriculture. From 1899 too 1901 he was Stu- 
dent Assistant and was appointed Forest As— 
Sistent in 1902, continuing in this position 
until 1909. He then resigned to take the 
post of Deputy State Forester of California, 
which he held for two years. He was appoint— 
ed May 29, 1911, as expert by the Secretary 
of Agriculture for the purpose of organizing 


graduated from Phillips 


the reconnaissance work on the National For-— 
ests in District 5. He was later designated 
a Forest Examiner and continued in this posi- 
tion until 1916 when he again resigned to en—- 
ter private forestry work. 
this year he was temporarily appointed as 
Associate Forester and engaged in a techni- 
cal study of the major consumption uses of 
wood in California. 

His experience in forestry work was 
acquired in Maine, Massachusetts, Virginia, 


In February of 


Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, South Dakota, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Washington, Oregon, and 
for the past 17 years in California. In re- 
cent years his interest has turned to walnut 
growing in Lake County, California, where he 
had built a summer home and planted 25 acres 
Of walnuts.) — District eo) 


AN EXPENSIVE PET 


A writer in the August 16 issue of the 
Service Bulletin quotes with approval Ernest 
Thompson Seton's condemnation of the Gov— 
ernment's campaign of extermination against 


the mountain lion, and invites the opinion of 


I have 
talked with many stockmen and rarely found 


Forest Service men upon the subject. - 


one who had not often come upon the remains 
of lion-killed deer, calves, and colts. As 
deer or stock are respectively plentiful or 
scarce, the one serves as the lion's main 
course, the other as his dessert. Unlike the 
coyote and wildcat, the lion is never a dwel— 
ler in cultivated areas and so does not miti- 
gate his game and stock destruction with 
that of animal pests, undiluted 
evil, a devil to be fought with fire, an ex— 


He is an 


terminator to be exterminated. 


But, protests the writer, hewwdsa 
beautifui and graceful beast, and should be 
"to which 


skill as a 


alloted a part of the deer supply. 
rights of usage and consummate 
hunter entitle him." As his estimated year— 
ly toll is 50 deer, he would seem a rather 
awkward and expensive pet to keep; moreover, 
the preservation of the disease germ might be 
likewise, 
has rights of usage and efficiency in busi- 
ness to recommend him and he may be beauti—- 
ful in form and graceful in movement. But 


advocated on the same points. He, 


how often does he make himself visible for 
About as often as does the 
A later edition of the Bul- 
letin contains an account of two human vic— 


our admiration? 
mountain lion. 


tims of the mountain lion, presumably a part of 
his conceded allotment. ~ Cleveland Bulletin 


LOCKOUT TOWER - 


Guthrie's suggestion of paint—blazes 
for trails seems a simple and practical one. 
To. be sure an occasional tourist might take to 
following cattle that had been paint—branded 
in the roundup, but some casualities are un— 
avoidable under the best system. 
some 
of the experiment station men should be able 


How long will paint—blazes last? 


to give good testimony on this point from old 
sample plots. 

Errata: The November 1 issue of the 
Bulletin under "Lookout Tower" spoke of "blow— 
ing out stumps to get water for puups.” This 
is a typographical - and topographical error 
which 


for sumps, is a very different critter. 
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CALIFORNIA RANGER TRAINING SCHOOL 
By A. N. Weber, Sierra: 


The California District Ranger Train- 
ing School opened its second year at the 
Feather River Experiment Station on the 
Plumas National Forest. On Monday morning, 
October 4th twenty-six Rangers and Junior 
Foresters ate their first breakfast as a 
unit. A little later, equipped with pencils 
and notebooks, the group filed into the 
lecture room to hear District Forester S. B. 
Show outline the purpose and scope of the 
Training school. each individual 
had a clear conception for his presence at 
the school, and looked ahead with eagerness 
at the training to be received for the en— 
suing six weeks. 

Instruction at the school 
by the Assistant District Foresters and their 


By noon, 


is given 


aides of the San Francisco District office. 
Thus two things are accomplished, training 
is received from the specialists in direct 
charge of the policies and practice of for- 
estry in District 5, and personal contact is 
\: made with these men by the Rangers. 

“Field methods and practice are em- 
phasized, and the 
given in the class~room is to lay the founda— 
tion for field work to follow in the afternoon 
or the next day. 
instruction the 
parties, varying from two to five in number 


aim of the instruction 


For convenience of field 


Rangers are grouped into 


Washington, D. C. 


December 6, 1926. 


according to the class of work: The crew 
leader is usually one who has had previous 
mapping, 
etc. No requirements are laid down for the 
Instead the 
instructors caution against speed in order 
that each: individual step and the reason 
for the step will be absorbed. Each Ranger 


LS Ci Ids OV, CUS7 abioe als Wyo WOrainalin wo leaicm 


experience in grazing, surveying, 


amount of work to be done. 


all he can, develop his own ability, and work 
out the mechanics of the job for himself, 

The lectures are entirely informal, 
the students being free to interrupt the lec— 
turer and ask questions at any time, Not 
only is the Ranger able to ask questions 
freely but he may also bring up the problems 
confronting hin. Frequently solutions to 
the problems are brought out by other men 
who have had the same question arise on their 
Thus the entire 
life of the class-room centers around group 


district and have solved it. 
discussion. Further still, the lecturer and 
the students are given a recess of five to 
fifteen minutes each hour, thus relieving the 
strain and monotony, especially on the warm 
days when drowsiness is hard to overcome. 

Diversion and amusement are frequént 
and varied. One night there will be a show 
put on by the students. The next night will 
be spent in listening to the radio, playing 
Quincy, the 
county seat of Plumas county, is four miles 


bridge, or indulging in talk. 


distant and trips are taken into town to 


attend the movies, dances, or play pool. 


e 


However, the chief and most prolific source of 
amusement is found in the tents each evening, 
Here, all the great problems, forest and 
otherwise, are settled for once and for all. 

In order to obtain a cross-section 
opinion .from the twelve 
present and the remaining Assistant Rangers 
and new men, each man was asked to submit a 
letter outlining his ideas on the school. 
The results are as follows: 


1. New avenues of knowledge disclosed.  _ 
and 


2. Theory and policy explained, 


improvements over standard prac— 


tice left to the individual, 
3, School provides opportunity for 


discussion of methods and conclu- 


of 


District Rangers __ 


sions. 

4, Efficiency of men increased many 
fold through attendance. 

5. School results in upbuilding of 


morale through personal contact 
with District Office men. ae 
6. Association of technical and prac— 
tical men results in mutual benefit 
7. Association of new men with the 


and understanding. 


old men makes for better spirit 


8. School brings out the ideals for 


which forestry is striving. 

9. Intermingling of the men from the 
northern and southern districts of 
California results in a broader 
viewpoint of forestry, 


The above benefits are sufficient to 
indicate that the D-5 training school is a 
success. Moreover, D-5 is attempting to 
place the broad outlook of forestry before 
the Ranger and at the same time to stimulate 
ideals which will result in the upbuilding of 
the profession. 

The real success of the school will 
be judged in the future, when each Ranger 
returns to his job, and meets the problems 
that arise in the ensuing year and the years 
to come. Regardless of the success of the 
school this experiment will be productive of 
benefits if for no other reason than the 
building up of the morale of the service. 


“ t9 page 69 of U.S.D.A. Circular 296, 
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LUMBER 


By R. P. A. Johnson, 
Forest Products Laboratory 


The following opinion regarding the 
definitions for "lumber" now in use is offered 
in response to Helphenstine's invitation, 
along with some evidence that the Forest 
Service has not, after all, been entirely 
remiss in the matter of defining the woi.. 
. ....."Lumber" as applied to forest products 
is not good English but is 100 per cent 
American. The English word LUMBER is defined 
as "old or refuse stuff, things cumbersome 
or bulky and useless or of small value." 
The English word LUMBER was applied in early 
days by New Englanders to bulky material of 
small value piled on wharves. Since a large 
portion of the material was boards, timbers, 
and other wood products, the word gradually 
oame to designate wooden products exclusive- 
ly. Thus the American word LUMBER was born 
and with its birth the English meaning became 
obsolescent. The "cumbersome and useless” 
meaning of the word has not passed entirely 


“out of use even to-day, but it does not seen 


likely that the wood substitute manufacturers 
will claim the word LUMBER on the basis of 
that meaning. . 

Several years ago the Forest Service 


did a large amount of work on definitions in 


connection with the preparation of American 
Lumber Standards. In this work an attempt is 
made to improve on Webster, as a reference 
"Stan- 
dard Specifications for Yard Lumber," will 
show. Here we find the Forest Service stan- 
dard definition: "Lumber is wood sawed, 
split, or otherwise cut directly from a tree 
to definite sizes and shapes." Since such 
wooden products as shingles, lath veneer, 
etc., are usually defined separately, the 
common conception of lumber as used in a re—- 
stricted sense is the products of the saw 
and planing mill not further manufactured 
than by sawing, resawing, passing lengthwise 
through a standard planing machine, and 
working to special form," 

The Central Committee on Lumber Stan— 
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dards has adopted a modified version of the 
common conception as the American Lumber 
Standard definition of lumber. This defini- 
tion is published by the Department of Com- 
merce in "Revised Simplified Practice Recom— 
mendation No. 16, Lumber." It reads: "Lumber 
is the product of the saw and planing mill-not 
further manufactured than by sawing, re- 
sawing, and passing lengthwise through a 
standard planing machine, crosscut to length 
and matched." 

Webster's definition "passes the buck" 
to timber, and a "Substitute" might possibly 
Slip by the American Lumber Standard defi- 
nition, but the Forest Service definition 
while longer appears to be substitute—proof. 


UNDERGROUND FIRES 
Bw af, 13, Ie@alim, 1D), abe 


During the past strenuous fire season 
ot 1926 several unusual 
my observation, among 
of underground fires conveyed by 

We may all recall having at some 
time seen harmless looking stumps standing 
near a dead fire-line smouldering unnoticed 
and receiving only the casual glance or prod 


came under 
treachery 
roots. 


things 
them the 


from the occasional passing patrolman. Per-— 
haps in the course of three days, 
week, fire again broke out mys— 
teriously in that vicinity and all hands 
were once more desperately fighting the new 


fieKe} 


two or 
or even a 


possibly the patrolman was discharged 
Or put under suspicion or some disgruntled 
person blamed, but the harmless—looking stump 
was overlooked. 

During a serious blowup on the Quartz 
Creek fire on the Kaniksu last summer the 
fire jumped the Priest River and in an hour 
was rolling toward White Tail, threatening to 
burn the lookout and destroy the entire 
Jack Pine Flats beyond. The men on the look 
out fled for their lives leaving their hbe- 
longings behind. During the night, however, 
the fire subsided and the lookouts returned 
to their station. In two days this fire 
was trenched and under control. A part of 


oe 


the old White Tail road which had served as 
a buffer to swerve the fire from its rush 
toward the lookout was used as a part of the 
fire-line. Along the old road stood a large 
dead snag which burned so persistently that 
it was almost two days before it was cut down. 
The stump was buried repeatedly but continued 
to smoulder like a partially extinct volcano 
emitting an occasional wisp of smoke. After 
several days the stump and adjacent burn were 
considered dead. The patrol had been cut 
to the minimum. Then one afternoon the look- 
out on White Tail reported a fire near the 
old road, spreading rapidly. All available 
men were rushed to the spot and by midnight 
the fire had once more been put safely inside 
a trench. 

The following morning, still bristling 
with the desire to do things to the person or 
persons responsible for that fire, I decided 
to make a thorough examination as to its 
origin. We took the old road between the old 
and new burn and were just passing the old 
stump when our car broke through the tread 
of the roadway. Upon examination we found 
@ root from the old outlaw stump had burned 
beneath the road and had broken out just 
164 feet from the old snag's base. The course 
of the root was easily traceable, disclosing 
the origin of the fire. Had the old road— 
way held up, the snag's secret might never 
have been disclosed and the cause of another 
fire remained a mystery. Had weather con— 
ditions been unfavorable the work of the 
preceding three weeks might also have been 
lost through the treachery of that 
fire. 


root 


Another Similar incident occurred on 
the same fire with less serious results, 
the fire having been discovered and sub— 
dued when small. This particular root led 
the fire beneath the trench for more than 
six feet before it broke out. ; 


"Of real education and of real in- 
but of 
litte." 


formation we can not get too much; 
can not have too 
-—- President Coolidge. 


propaganda——we 


PRESERVE OR DESTROY? 
By E. N. Munn, Washington 


For some time past considerable in- 
terest has been evinced among some members 
of the Forest Service toward setting aside 
natural areas to be preserved as examples of 
virgin forest conditions. In ‘California, 
it the idea went farther 
than in other regions, and several so-called 
"experimental areas" were set aside to be 
preserved in a natural state. More recently, 
our attentiln has been directed to the fact 


is understood, 


that the Wheeler and Dusenbury Lumber Company 


has given to the United States, to be kept 


in its natural state, a tract of virgin white 


pine in northwestern’ Pennsylvania. This 
tract represents one of the last remmants 
of the old white pine forest that can be 


that 
this be made a National Monument rather than 


preserved; The Service has recommended 


retain it in the Service as a Natural Area 


under a general plan. Recently a~-letter 


was received from‘an Indiana lumberman stating: 


that he had set aside a tract of old growth 
hardwoods” the stand 
from cutting and other damage. About the time 
of the Civil War this forest was culled for 
high-grade oak and no cutting has been done 


in--order to- preserve 


since. 
That such interest gets to Congress 


is also brought out by an act introduced. 


last spring  by- Representative Aswell of 
Louisiana to preserve a small tract of hard- 
wood timber in the Red River overflow lands 
near Alexandria, Although the stand on this 
particular tract contains some very large 
and handsome trees and represents a typical 
southern hardwood forest, it also has been 
culled heavily for the more valuable species. 

Still more recently in the Northwest 
the District Forester has set aside a tract 


of seven forties of virgin Douglas fir in 
the Columbia National Forest: in Washington 
as an Experimental Forext to be Kept in its 


natural state. This area will not only be 
useful to foresters of the future as an 
example of the original old-growth forest 
before cutting and fire, but will also be 
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of value for its beauty and attractiveness. 
It is certainly hoped that other units of 
the Forest Service will follow the examples 
already set and provide for the preservation 
of these natural areas. 

It is none too early now for us to 
provide future generations with such areas. 
We who live in close contact with these 
old forests are so apt to have a feeling of 
disdain toward them, somewhat like that 
felt by the early woodsmen toward the forest 
years ago - the forest is inexhaustible; 
there are other areas just as good, let 
posterity take care of itself. It is so 
easy to “prevent “the oss’ Jef Vsuchmancas 
while we have them, and it will be so easy to 
dispose of them if a mistake is made and too 
many are set aside now, that we should be 
alt the watchful to safeguard the 
interests, of the future, J wonder if we as 
an organization to which the epithet of "ide- 
alists" was once applied are as idealistic as 
we would like to have people think-us, or 
whether contacts with "big business" 
have caused us to become -"Materialists?" 
How will we be looked upon by future foresters 
and true nature lovers? And is not the 
omission from the Lands section of the new 
Manual of any reference to preserving Natural 
Areas except through the National Monument 
route a Sign of this materialistic point of 


more 


our 


view? 


DING'S CARTOON 
By Shirley Buck, D, 6 


Thinking that possibly no anti-wild- 
lifer will accept the editor's invitation to 
speak up I shall do so not as one of them 
but for then. "The greatest good to the © 
greatest: number" is easily and properly 
translated "the greatest pleasure to 
the greatest number". Scene twe multiplies- 
many times over the pleasure (or fatigue) 
registered in Let us not fall 
into the error of wanting to prescribe what 
shall be pleasure for the other fellow; © 
Wenig Salhi eteyibal, 9 lois) Incidentally it 


into 


number one. 


own, 


4 


in aa cain ital aia eae ie foe fk didn hae 
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does not appear that Mr. 
of our 9-foot roads. 


Ding has heard 


DEATH RAY FOR FOREST FIRES 


A hot July sun beats down upon the 
BRagle Lake Ranger Station. From within 
is heard the impatient jangle of a telephone 
pews The Ranger uncoils his legs from a 
cane bottom chair, lays aside his pipe, and 
Steps briskly to the ‘phone, A brief ex-— 
change of words and the cabin becomes a bee-— 
hive of activity. Two men, drawing on leather 
helmets as they run, speed across the open 
field and climb into a giant Forest Service 
fireplane. A whir of propellers, a cloud 
of dust - and the winged dragon fades into 
the horizon. 

The scene shifts to a mountain plateau 
20 miles distant. In a brush cover clearing 
flanked by heavy stands of timber, a hundred 
men are making a valiant but losing fight 
against the "Red Enemy" of the forest. Bil- 
lowy clouds of smoke boil to high heaven; 
a crackling red-tongued wall of fire sweeps 
onward. The circle of the inferno narrows 
rapidly. The last refuge of the fire fighters 
is becoming a seething caldron. 

The fireplane comes hurtling downward 
from the sky. As it speeds three hundred 
feet above the tree tops, a cloud of spray 
bursts from its stern — a downpour of whitish 
fluid that trails backward like the arc of 
a rainbow, hanging for a moment suspended 
in the air and then falling to the ground 
in a filmy blanket. 

The transformation below is miracul-— 
lous. Flames crackle and sputter a moment, 
then die to feeble embers; the wall of fire 
sinks to the ground; the fighters throw their 
shovels in the air and send up a mighty 
cheer. In less than twenty minutes nothing 
remains of the fire but a few 
clumps of brush and logs ~ and the fireplane 
is winging its way serenely back to its 
station to await the next emergency call. 

This is the way, says John C. King, 
inventor and mining man of San Fancisco, that 
forest fires will be fought in the near 


smouldering 


future. King has just secured a patent 
on an airplane-fire-spraying invention which 
he claims will revolutionize fire fighting 
and save the United States many millions 
of dollars yearly. 

The invention consists of a device 
for spraying a powerful fire extinguisher 
from the air, contained in three ingeniously 
constructed storage tanks attached to the 
fusilage of an ordinary airplane. The exact 
composition of the fluid, which the inventor 
says is nominal in cost, is a secret in King's 
keeping alone. The spray is not only an 
extinguisher, but a fire preventive and a 
fertilizer as well. While it is not injurious 
COmunecesancd shmubs), dt) dishisumemicl eatin 
non-vertebrate animal life, beetles and such 
insects. With this new invention safety 
strips along roads, trails, camp grounds, 
etc., can be fireproofed; fires extinguished 
before they assume dangerous proportions, 
and beetle infestations wiped off the forest 
map. —~ District 5. 


WEneawint 0 UIN Cla B Ss AM! " 
By W. A. LaSater, Fremont. 


Recently, I was thus addressed Joep a 
hunter. He then said, "I'd like to get a 
map of the Fremont, Mr. Graves. 
hunting up on the river, but now want to 
try the Antelope Mountain region, as I could 
find only does so far." When handed the map 
he said, "Thank you, Mr. Graves." 

Process of inflation! I said to him; 
"You seem to have the best of me, I don't 
seem to recall your name," (I knew quite 
well I'd never met hin.) 

He then said: "I have never met you, 
but was told downtown that I'd find the 
boss of the Forest at this station, and I 
saw a couple of your notices while hunting, 
That's how I knew your name." 
deflation! 

Now, to make a long story longer. 
The idea is that I have tried to remove 
those old signs as per instructions from 
the Supervisor's office, and from the Dis— 


T'ye been 


Process of 
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trict Office. When this unknown hunter in- 
formed me he had (within a short period of 
time) found two of the H. S. Graves notices, 
t could but admit that IT had failed. Not so 
food. 

In defense of myself and other of my 
well-intentioned fellow Rangers, I'd like to 
submit this for your consideration, and ask 
leniency for the present: The signs for the 
most part which it is desired be removed were 
placed from horseback, and are, then, higher 
than the natural range of vision 
ing an auto (or a Ford). Also the road being 
in timbered areas, is rough and crooked, and 
one really cannot vision both road and sign at 
the same time. Now for my suggestion: Take 
friend wife along (undoubtedly she'd enjoy 
the outing) to "spot" the objectionable signs, 
or do as the man did who placed them - take 
old Dobin (in all too many instances since 
the advent of the Ford he deesn't get proper 
exercise, anyway!) and go over the roads and 
trails; give your districts a through in- 
spection and remove those signs. 
undoubtedly be repaid by having renewed ac— 
quaintance with isolated regions which have 
pecome almost strange since the advent of 
the "car". 

"Them were the days!" I'm glad this 
hombre did not mistake me for "James Wilson!" 
Could this have been true on your district? 


when driv-—- 


You will 


PLASTIC PINES 
By Philip C. Wakely, Southern Forest 
Experiment Station. 


In the Journal of Forestry for Novem- 
ber, 1922, Professor H. H. Chapman described 
a hybrid pine, a cross between loblolly and 


longleaf He proposed calling it PINUS SON- 
DEREGGERI, after its discoverer, V. H. 
Sonderegger, then State Superintendent of 


Forestry for Louisiana. The new pine had 
characters intermediate between those of the 
parents, and according to Chapman promised 
hogs, combined 


with remarkable growth and unusual gum—flovw. 


high resistance to fire and 


Nothing was done with this promising 
beyond the collection of 
all of which produced typical 

longleaf seedlings. 


hybrid, however, 
a few seed, 


Now comes a chance to 


try something more, for hundreds of the hy-— 
brid seedlings have appeared in the nursery 
of the Great Southern Lumber Company at Boga— 
lusa, La., from longleaf seed collected in 
longleaf--loblolly country in eastern Texas. 
Instead of being stemless like longleaf seed- 
lings, they are almost as tall as loblolly 
seedlings of the same age, and much stouter. 
The needles are nearly as large as those 
of longleaf. 

These "“Sonderegger Pine" seedlings 
are remarkably vigorous, even in comparison 
with the justly celebrated slash pine, and 
the company forester is anxious to see if the 
VifOn Will “pensisiny an) thes planitansom amen 
is accordingly donating the stock to the 
southern Station for experimental work, and 
it is hoped enough can be found to plant at 
least half an acre at Bogalusa. In addition, 
the Station hopes to get some of the hybrids 
planted in a region beyond the range of 
enther pancnt, vo [sce = whe them seine yw 
"breed true" to PINUS SONDEREGGERI or , asc 
cording to Mendel's Law, yield two hybrid 
seedlings to one each of longleaf and lob-— 
lolly. 


GRAZING REGULATIONS AND POLICIES ATTACKED 


A situation has been developing in 
northwestern Colorado which is requiring a 
good deal of attention, but one for which 
there appears to be no satisfactory solution 
as it bears upon the demands for forest range 
that are arising in that locality. About 
18 years ago large areas of range in the 
Routt Forest were unused because there was 
no local demand Applicants from cver- 
grazed forests in Wyoming were therefore 
given permits in’ Colorado, which permits 
they enjoyed and acquired preferences for, 
during a period of about 15 years. Between 
1921 and the present time, there developed 
and dropped off again, a cattle demand which 
some changed to sheep, 
sheep ranges were extended, and during the 
past few years it has been demonstrated that 
sheep can be successfully wintered in thav 
locality on the production from the ranches. 
This has created a new demand in competition 
with the old, established Wyoming users, which 


was taken care of. 


| 
. 


Pe ET? 
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take 63% of the sheep range on the Routt 


' Forest. About 80,000 tons of hay are grown 


in the valleys surrounding the Forest and 

demand comes from owners of land as well as 
lessees of property which has reverted to 
creditors. These people are insisting that 
Colorado range should go to Colorado appli- 
cants AS FAST AS THEY WANT {T, 
expense of established users. They also con— 
tend that it makes no difference whether the 


even at the 


application is from an owner or a lessee as 
long as it goes with the production from 
local ranches. The Service is urging an ec— 
onomic survey of the ranches in that locality 
in the hope that some way may be 
profitably establish year round operations on 
the ranches themselves, 
demand for forest range which would be in- 
sufficient to go with the entire hay produc-— 
tion of the locality anyway, if all present 
stock were removed. A good deal of ,the pro- 
blem has been created by the absorption of 
the public domain surrounding the Forests.— 
DaSKielOw 2, 


found to 


thus reducing the 


HEART FAILURE? 


Scaring a coyote to death with a 22 
colt pistol was the recent experience of 
Messrs, Cassidy and Iodriguez on the Chama 
Dist guctw Om whe wanta He Morest. A coyote 
crossed the read in front of the jitney and 
running up the side of the canyon fifty yards 
obligingly waited on a log until the artill— 
ery could be salvaged from a cantina under bed 


rolls and saddles in the back of the car. 


At the first shot he suprised the princi- 
pals by dropping instead of tearing off at 
a great rate with his tail tangled up in his 
hind legs, as is a coyote's usual procedure. 
After a discreet interval the coyote was ap— 
proached, poked with a long pole, and showing 
Signs of life, was given another shot that 
apparently ended his lamb killing days. 
skinning him but one wound could be found, 


Upon 
the result of the second shot. Mr. Cassidy 
iS now figuring on getting rich this winter 
by scaring coyotes to death with his pop 


gun. — District 3s. 


FOREST SERVICE PATROLMAN HELPS BLAZE NEW 
PATH UP MT. BAKER 
As a result of the finding of new 
routes up Mount Baker and Mount Shuksan, it 
is expected the summits of those peaks will 
be the goal of many climbing parties start— 
ing out next year from Mount Baker Lodge at 
Heather Meadows. A trio of mountaineers com— 
posed of two noted Alpine climbers and one local 
climber, recently explored new routes wn 
the two peaks and pronounced them ideal frou 
the hiking standpoint. The party included 
Miss Dorothy E. Pilley, English writer and 
mountain climber; Professor I. A. Richards, 
of Cambridge University, England, also a well- 
known writer and mountaineer; and Benton 
Thompson, United States Forest Service patrol— 
man, who acted as guide. 

The ascent of Mount Baker was made 
from Austin Pass up the northeast side of the 
peak, Only one other party is credited with. 
having made that climb, it being a group of 
eight members of the Mazama Mountaineering 
club, who climbed the mountain from that side 
im’ L906. Other attempts since then have 
been unsuccessful. 

In climbing Mount Shuksan the three 
scaled the northwest wall of the 
peak, acclaimed by the two Eurcpean climbers 
to rival the best climbing expeditions in the 
Alps. This is also the second ascent on re— 
cord of the northwest side of Shuksan. The 
second ascent from the 
swinging to the 
when they reached 
the party climbed up on the 


climbers 


differed somewhat 
itakinsye, — Bbial Wlielay alalsieSeyel Oil 
righte side ToL “the peak 
Price glacier, 
left and north side of the pinnacle and have 
the distinction of being the only party on 
record to have explored the huge glaciers on 
side of the 
Miss Pilley is the only woman to 
have scaled Shuksan from thit side and Baker 


the north, northeast and east 


mountain. 


from the northeast slope. 
AMA Wiest) 
prospecyes of 


was enthusiastic over the 


developing their routes for 


tourists parties. They believed that” the 


trails can be worked out better, made easier 
and will prove to be successful ascents. 
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In speaking of the mountains of this 
section, both Miss Pilley and Professor Rich— 
ards declared the scenery and grandeur of the 
peaks to be as fine as any found in the Alps. 
Miss Pilley holds memberships in the Ladies' 
Alpine club of London, French and Swiss Al- 
pine clubs, and the Czecho-Slovakian Alpine 
club. Richards is a member of the English, 
French and Italian Alpine Benton 
the third member of the party, is 


clubs. 
Thompson, 
a Bellingham climber and has made numerous 
ascents of Mount Baker and other high peaks 
in this region. -~ The Bellingham Sunday 
Reveille. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE SMALL SAWMILL 


R. D. Garver, of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, with a crew of three men, has 
begun a three months' study of the efficiency 
of small sawmills in the Quachita National 
Forest in Arkansas. 

This Forest Products Laboratory field 
party is seeking reliable yield and cost data 
for small sawmills operating in forests typi- 

forested regions. Informa- 
obtained on the kind and 

amount of lumber produced by the small mills, 
the losses which 
occur under present standards of utilization 
and what may be expected under improved me- 
thods of operation. Data useful in stumpage 
appraisals are also sought. 

An important detail which will be decid- 
relative to the 
Minimum diameter below which it is more eco-— 


cal of various 
tion is being 


the cost of producing it, 


ed for various forest types 


nomical to leave a tree for logging with a 
future crop and above which the tree can be 
profitably turned into lumber. 

Similar studies have already been 
completed in the Lake States' region. 


ABOUT CROOKED HANDLES 
Hartwell Brothers, Memphis, Tennessee, 
state that handles made of "live" young hic-— 
kory tend to warp, particularly in dry cli- 
mates, and that this may be avoided by bak— 


ing each handle throughly in adry kiln. This 
is not desirable, because the process deadens 
the fibres and shortens the life of the 
handle. It makes the wood brittle. There- 
fore, seasoning is usually ordinary air sea-—= 
soning. The wood near the bark shrinks 
more than that nearest the heart—wood. A 
parallel grain handle will bow on the flat 
side while a perpendicular grain’ handle 
will buckle along the edge. Flat side bow 
can be straightened usually by using the 
handle as a lever, but if it buckles on the 
edge, it is impossible to straighten it 
because of grain resistance. So far as this 
company knows, there is no way to prevent 
warping unless the handles have been "cooked" 
to brittleness in a dry kiln. -— District 4. 


WILL IS "SOLD" ON FIRES. 


"Forests, (in Germany) the most beau— 
tiful forests, all out in rows. Every time 
they cut down a tree it looks like they 
planted two in its place. Every time we 
cut one down, the fellow that cuts it down 
sets down to have a smoke and celebrate. 
He throws his cigarette away and burns up 
the rest of the forest."~- Will Rogers in 
"Letters of a Self-made Diplonat to His 
President", Oct. 25, 1926. 


TRADE CONDITIONS PROSPEROUS 

The Land Exchange business is looking 
up. In one day we submitted to the Secre— 
tary, for approval and transmittal to the 
Department of the Interior, one exchange 
on the San Juan in D-2 involving 7077.49 
acres, one-half virgin yellow pine with an 
estimated stand of 19,107,00 feet b.m.; and 
one on the Sitgreaves in D-3, involving 
8000 acres, of which, 200 acres is virgin 
yellow pine and 6,760 acres pinon—juniper 
woodland, with an estimated stand of 7,978.5 
M feet b.m. of saw timber and 60,080 cords 
of wood. If this keeps on our alienated © 
land problem will soon cease to be trouble— 


some. tats 
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HUNTING CAMPS ON THE KAIBAB 
By Walter G. Mann. 


Back in 1924 it became apparent that 
the deer herd on the Kaibab National Forest 
must be reduced to a number consistent with 
its food supply. According to Government 
estimate the herd had increased from 4,000 
to $0,000 since the creation of the Grand 
Canyon National Game Preserve. Forest Ser- 
vice investigations show that browsing of 
buck brush, or cowania, beyond its annual 
growth had been going on for several years; 
that little aspen trees were eaten off and 
all aspen trees browsed as high as deer 
could reach standing on their hind feet; 
and that reproduction of yellow pine, fir, 
and spruce was being seriously injured. 

Several methods of reducing the num- 
bers were suggested: driving to other areas, 
trapping and shipping to other areas, killing 
by Federal officers, 
serve to hunting. 


and opening the pre- 


The deer drive, in which 75 Indians 
and about S50 whites participated and which 
ended in a fiasco, has been given much 
publicity. Trapping the surplus deer and 
shipping them to other areas is now being 
done but affords only small relief because 
Of the expense involved and the limited 
demand for such stock. Killing by Federal 
officers would result in an economic waste, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Leon fe 
December 13, 1926. 


which is contrary to true conservation, and 
was not considered very seriously, Declar- 
ing an open season to hunting was the only 
feasible way to reduce the herd by the nun- 
bers necessary to give relief to the range. 

"Hunting! Hunting on a game preserve! 
Whoever heard of such a thing? Why, it would 
be a crime to shoot into that herd of tame 
deer; it would be like shooting sheep," 
SaLduvhe Opponents Of the schemer wie vmwas 
such a new idea that protests were made by 
lovers of wild life who did not understand 
true conditions and imagined the Forest 
Service, who had built up the herd, was now 
going to annihilate it. 

But something had to be done if a 
second crop of brush and trees was ever 
to grow and if the deer herd was not event— 
ually to be unnecessarily reduced by star— 
vation; so the hunting method was decided 
upon as the one that would give quickest 
relief and at the same time obviate economic 
Rf hunting was to be done on the 
it must not be a haphazard 
must be under strict Government 
supervision and absolutely under control 
all the time, because there would be a lot 
of deer to shoot at. 

Deer on the Kaibab are what might be . 
called tame in summer. They feed near the 
highway and many times will not run away 
when autos drive by, being less afraid of 
autos than of persons on foot. But when the 
fall drift to the winter range begins they 


waste, 
game preserve, 
Blabatteralies «aba 
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are much more alert and wary; they are wild 
deem bu there are. ise 
cannot all get out of the way. 

The first hunting was done in the fall 
of 1924, and. since it is a National Game 
“Preserve, was carried on National 
Forest regulations. Each hunter was charged 
the same fee and allowed to kill three deer 


many of them they 


under 


Of either sex, The State of Arizona objected 
to hunting unless under State Laws and made 
Some arrests. Not wanting to invite hunters 
into trouble and pending the outcome of a 
court case to settle the question of ownership 
of the deer, the District Forester decided 
to go ahead and permit hunting under Arizona 
This afford the relief 


because with the high nonresident 


laws. does not 
desired, 
license fee, not many hunters come in. 
Definite hunting areas were outlined 
on the most overbrowsed- ranges 
Hunting camps 


these 


away from 
routes of tourist travel 
were established within areas, not 
closer together than eight miles, each of 
which had a Forest Ranger directly in charge. 
each hunter 
Meals could 
Guides with 


Camps were in the open and 
brought his own tent and bed. 
be purchased at a cook tent. 
horses were licensed to operate in each camp. 
Hunters were limited to twenty-five in each 
camp at one time, in order to prevent ac— 
cidents and in crder that the Forest Service 
might retain absolute control. 
ers and guides patrolled 


Forest Rang- 
the area to see 
that hunters followed the deer they wounded 
and otherwise observed hunting rules No 
hunting was permitted on the summer range. 
Two checking stations were established 
near the Forest boundary - one on,the east 
side and one on the west side. 
coming in reported at one of these stations, 
had all 
sealed and proceeded to one of the camps. 


got license and agreements, guns 
At the camp the ranger registered the hunter, 


gave him instructions, unsealed his gun, 
and told him which way to go, so that all 
would be distributed in the various direc= 
tions from camp, and recommended a guide. 
The Ranger stressed the points to go slow, 
not to hurry, be sure it is a deer, take time 


and get a good head, not to shoot at the 


A hunter . 


first one, wear something red, take a guid 
The areas are brushy and sometimes a hunt-. 
Stayed three or before getting 
his deer, others came in and went out the 
same day. The guns were again sealed at 
the hunting camp and unsealed at the checking 
station on the way out. 
In 1926 the State Game Warden of 
asSigned a Deputy Game Warden to 
State officers and Federal of-— 


four days 


Arizona 
each camp. 
ficers cooperated successfully in carryii = 
on the hunting plan. 

The main points of 
plan as outlined to all hunters were as 
follows, (omitting details already touched 
on above): 

In order that the number of ‘deer 
within the Grand Canyon National Game Pre— 
serve may be reduced as far as possible 
under existing conditions, to prevent further 
injury to forest growth on the Kaibab Na- 
tional Forest, and for the good of the herd 
itself, hunting will be allowed on certain 
restricted areas, by the Forest Service 
and the State of Arizona 
Cooperative Plan. 


the cooperative 


in cooperation. 


The top of the mountain always will 
be reserved aS a game sanctuary and no 
hunting allowed there. 

Three hunting areas are designated — 
and two on the west 


Maps 


one on the east side, 
side - in heavily congested areas. 
may be seen at the camps. 

Shooting from automobiles and along 
roads is prohibited. 


Season. October 1, to October 31, 1926. 


Guides. 


Guides with horses will be at each 
camp and will make the following charges: 
1 saddle horse one day $3.00 

l pack horse one day $2.50. 

1 guide one day, $5.00, — limit of 
four persons to one guide. 

It is very necessary to be accompanied 
by a guide, to avoid being lost, and to avoid 
losing the deer after it is killed. 
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Tags. 


‘To each deer killed will be attached 
a Government seal and a State of Arizona 
NOE PDE 

Reservations. 

Reservations for dates. to enter the 
hunting camps may be made in advance by ap— 
plication to Walter G. Mann, 
yisor, Kanab, Utah. 

During the seasons the game 
preserve has been open to hunting, the fol- 
lowing numbers of deer were killed: 1924 —- 
695, 1925 — $94, 1926 — 555. This is not 
yery many when we know that thousands should 
be removed where we are removing hundreds 
Now, but it helps a Little and has served 


Forest Super- 


three 


in an educational way to show the true 
Sonditions to those who 60me to see. There 
have been no accidents and wounded deer 


left have been very few. Every year some 
hunter gets lost and lies out a few nights. 

The future plan for the Grand Canyon 
National Game Preserve provides that the fe- 
male and male deer be reduced to a number 
which the forage will support in good condi- 
tion, probably half the present number: 
Then by shipping live animals to other areas 
and by whatever other methods appear prac-— 
ticable, keep the numbers within the food 
supply. the best possible 
use of the surplus - it makes a waste product 
furnish food and sport without in any way 
injuring the esthetic value of the herd. 

Hunting has not made the deer wild 
% top of the mountain, In summer travelers 
still see them in big bunches in the meadows 
where they feed cn wild clover. 


Hunting makes 


The success of the hunt is told by 
the following notes left in the register 
books of the guides; 

"October 9 to 21, 1926, in Big Saddle 
Camp. Splendid hunting, 


uniform 


fine camping, and 
courtesy from all who serve the 
oublic -— forester, game warden, and Jim's 
samp. The latter consists of splendid men 
who know the mountains." 

"Have 
treatment 


nothing 
in every way. 


BUGeEpLaLsos for. ous 
One place where 


service is not measured by amount paid." 
"J saw all the deer in the United 
States down on the breaks of Kanab Creek. 
No fooling." 
"Collected group of mule deer. Wor 
derful time, great country, great men, best 
time in nineteen expeditions." 


II -- PRIVATE PAPERS OF P. PALUSTRIS. 


Dr. John D. Recreation, 
Pomona, Mass. 


Dear Doctor John: 

The monologue is resumed, You know 
Congress has empowered us to acquire pri- 
vately owned land within any National Forest 
in the United States by giving in exchange 
not to exceed an equal value of National 
Forest land or National Forest timber in 
the same State. Now, 
National Forest there is an area of possibly 
20,000 acres of cut-over longleaf pine land 
in a single ownership, much of it well re- 
stocked, with here and there scattered patches 
almost large enough for turpentining. The 
Supervisor thought the owner of this land 
would trade the entire acreage for a single 


within the Ocala 


section around Juniper Springs, which he 
could in turn sell for development as a 
big resort. I told him for Heaven's sake 
fly to it. If under private ownership this 
area can be enjoyed by a hundred people 
where it is now enjoyed by one, let us do it 
even though the hundred people do pay a fee 
and the camper now enjoys it without cost. 
ET said “without cost"; but Ltr ts) weaves 
cost to only the individual camper. In an 
economic sense it costs the public heavily, 
Since there is being reserved for the oc-— 
GaSional camper an area so suitable for com— 
mercial development that under Florida boom 


real estate prices it might have a sale 
value of $50,000 or $100,000, 
We have considered this privately— 


owned cut-over longleaf pine land worth 
about $3.00 an acre at the present time. 
Under proper management the ultimate net 


return to the Government from the products 
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from the 20,000 acres of longleaf vine land 
which we might get in exchange for one sec— 
tion around Juniper Springs should be suffi-. 
cient to furnish free meals and free baths 
at a high-priced resort to several times 
as many people as would ever eat their own 
luncheons on this spot if left comparatively 
DNs Natuinal wscanor 

The whole point of the matter is that 
even the one tract of land in the Ocala 
Division of the Florida Forest which appears 
to have 
HSH OG Op: 
HenqduntSeet 
such public 
hope to finance 


some value for recreation purposes 
such a character as to readily 

to any form of free use under 
we could ever 
In other words, "the great— 


development as 


est good of the greatest number" will be 
served by allowing this area to be developed 
as @ commercial resort under private owner- 


On the Choctawhatchee Division I found 
a somewhat condition, The only 
lands in this Division having any conceivable 
value for other than 
hunting and fishing are lands adjacent to 
salt water. There is very little shore line 
under National Forest ownership, but in two 
O@evinece lands running 
down to the beach. None of these Govern— 
ment lands are now used to any great extent 
Spnex i Dye = tive visiting public. 
Somehow the undeveloped shore line does not 
seem to lend itself to the plans of the 
individual vacationist or Sunday picnic par- 
rey) Gls 
excursion. 
with 
Of safety, 
answer calls for 


similar 
outdoor recreation 


cases we do own 


io ler- i Gummo ne 


the family jitney week-end camping 
patrolled 


depths 


Unless 


posted and 


markers and buoys indicating 
life 


help, 


avelilable to 
facilities for 


With guards 
with 

renting bathing suits and securing a shower 
after the dip in the surf, a piece of ocean 
front does not seem to qualify as a desir-— 
able playmate for the average United States 
On the other hand, a half section 
of land with a mile frontage on Choctawhat- 
for $200 an 
acre for resort development purposes. Well, 
that may be high, but I will say $100 an 
acre anyhow. In the past we have been able 


citizen. 


chee Bay probably sell 


to secure at $2.00 an acre just as good 


or petter land for timber production. PF 
think we will be able to do so again in the 
very near future. I would seriously question 
the wisdom of an organization which handles 
National Forests that Congress created for 
the primary purpose of sireamflow regulation 
and timber production, permanently retaining 
title to shore acres which it could exchange 
for lands which would produce 50 to i00 
times as much timber, on the off chance 
of such shore acres being at some time in 
the future of still greater value to the 
public for the secondary purpose of out-— 
door recreation. 

So far as the District is concerned: 
the Forester has given no direct orders 
or instructions as to change of policy, I 
have, however, suggested to Mr. Kelley and 
Supervisor Hill that if they are able to 
secure by exchange lands within 
the Ocala Division fully equal in commercial 
value to a section of National Forest lands, 
including Juniper that ‘exchange 
would undoubtedly be approved by the Washing— 
ton office. I have also indicated a willing— 
ness upon the part of the Forester's office 
to consider similar disposal of shore acres 
on the Choctawhatchee Division which may 
have some value for recreation but which 
appear to have tremendcusly greater value 
for resort development. Again, it is a ques-— 
tion of considering "the greatest good of 
the grestest number in the long run." 

I do not believe this in any way does 
violence to our established policy. Tt 
merely recognizes the fact that we cannot ~ 
alwayS provide free use for the public first, 
and that it is not always good public policy 
to attempt to do so. Good public policy 
requires that we make the best use of the 
facilities and advantages at our disposal. 
Other things equal, free use by the public) 
comes first, resorts second, individual sum—_ 
mer homes last. But other things are not 
sometimes, as in the case of 
the only area we have at) 
all suitable for public use is worth very 
little for that purpose and worth a great 
deal for resort purposeS. To my mind, wise 


cut-over 


Springs, 


always equal. 
Juniper Springs, 


rays 


such exceptions to the rule and where a given 
tract will serve the public better by the use 
which ordinarily is given a second or third 
preference it should be devoted to that use. 


Tn reaching this conclusion I am influenced 


primarily by units of outdoor recreation 
service rather than units of revenue. 

IL MUSE, Ost CowheSer, “aly Aelnsts) IS alshwbeeyilsy 
correspondence consider your leisure as well 
aS my own. This prompts me to put it aside 
for the present: Picase, however, be pre= 
pared to have it resumed when the mood again 
iM”spires me. : 

Yours for "the greatest good of the 
ereatest number in the long run", 


P. PALUSTRIS. 


of six 
appear in 


LibicmersmmtnerSecona Of a) series 
t 


letters. The next istter will 


an early issue. EDITOR). 


AGAIN THE CLD ORDER CHANGETH 
By E. N. Munns, Washington 


Back near the beginning of the for-— 
estry movement it was thought that a forest 
investigator needed only forestry training 
represented by a bachelor of science degree 
or at most by a master's degree. This train-— 
ing was, in most cases, accompanied by only 
a Smattering of the allied sciences, such as 
physics, chemistry and botany, and men with 
training in genetics and biochemistry were 
about as scarce as totem poles in Arkansas. 

Now that our forestry problems have 
been more definitely catalogued and a begin— 
hing made upon the most urgent ones, it has 
become clear that many of these problems 
cannot be solved by broadscale 
alone, 
effect reguires careful education and train- 


experiment 
for rightfully to connect cause and 


ing of the faculties, and to interpret facts 


in their proper relations requires most 


considerate study. In the past few years, 


1 


the growing list of experiment station work— 
@rs has exemplified tie importance of re— 
search and its method, has demonstrated its 


Spinzt, “and has furnished results which 
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shew more conclusively than words can portray 
the practical and enduring value of that 
activity. Forestry is outgrowing the more 
superficial tentative results 
and while some empirical research is still 
mest practical 


methods .and 
necessary, ultimately the 
and valuable results of the experiment sta- 
tions will be the product of fundamental 
study. For until permanent and enduring 
facts are developed, we can have only a shift— 
ting and uncertain foundation for practical 
forestry, and until our understanding is 
clear and sure, it is impossible to broaden 
to the full, the understanding and reasoning 
basis of the forester, timberland owner 
and operator. - 

Recognizing the immediate need and as 
a temporary expedient until similarly well- 
trained foresters are themselves available, 
the Service has deviated slightly from its 
foresters for 


policy of engaging trained 


investigations and has recently 
The ap-— 
pointment of these men will bring to the 
forest experiment Stations a point of view 
which should prove stimulating and decidedly 
helpful. ; 
Dr. Charles R. aie ene 


Appalachian Forest Experiment Station, comes 


Silvical 
appointed two forest ecologists. 


Rursh, now 


to the Forest Service with a wide training 
and experience in plant physiology, micro— 
biology, biochemistry, and plant pathology. 
the University 
of Missouri and jiater at the University of 

held fellowships at 
Washington University, Pasteur Institute in 


He received early training a 


Minnesota. Hursh has 
Paris, and the Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research at Yonkers, N. Y. IPigaLOjie 
to going abroad Dr. Hursh was engaged on a 
cooperative study of the biochemical nature 
of the resistance of plants to disease for 
the University of Minnesota and the Bureau 
of Plant Industry. 
DO; Ifoybletss df. 
Southern Station has also had an extensive 


Pessin, who goes to the 


training and experience in plant physiology, 
of botany. 
Dr. Pessin started in forestry at the Uni- 


genetics, and other branches 


versity of Georgia but later switched to 


botany and followed this work with post— 
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sraduate studies in plant physiology at the 
Missouri Botanical Garden, Dr. Pessin par-— 
ticipated in a botanical expedition to Jama— 
ica and has engaged in research at the Desert 
Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution, be— 
sides holding Assistant Professorships at the 
Mississippi and Texas Agricultural and Mechan— 
ical Colleges. 

The Service 
into the fold. 


welcomes these experts 


FIFTEEN MINUTES A DAY 
By Robert W. Putnam, Fremont 


If I succeed in departing from my forte 
of destructive criticism and somewhat in ad— 
vance of the Study Course season make what 
might be called a suggestion, however half-— 
bakedyesiclaim mo: Onacinalntya Gone datas 
already written all over the advertising sec- 
tion of practically any magazine one chooses 
to pick up. It must be apparent that there 
exist innumerable shortcuts to the millen- 
nium in the shape of Dr. Elliott's five foot 
shelf of books, Elbert Hubbard's Scrap-—Book, 
Mosher's Bibelot, Books on Etiquette, Self- 
Starting Piano Playing and so on ad infini- 
tum, all by-paths to "culture." 
dence schools offer anyone courses in any-— 
thing --except that there's no tabloid for-— 
estry curriculum. 

"Fifteen Minutes a Day!" The idea, 
whatever its shortcomings in practice may be, 
is at least plausible. These long winded 
anthologies are assembled around the theory 
that the reading time of most non-professional 
students is either ill-—expended in the men— 
tal ingestion of what is trivial, or wasted 
in selecting what is not, and that if the 
Selecting be done in advance by experts, the 


Correspon— 


reader's time under their guidance will be 
more profitably spent. One is probably pri- 
vileged to doubt that the theory makes sense 
when applied to the ephemeral quality known 
as "culture," but contrariwise it seems very 
likely that so far as sciences may be had 
from books it would work. 

It is not my intention to suggest that 
study courses similar to that of D-6 in 1924 are 


useless nor that these be supplanted by any 
fifteen minutes a day series. I believe the 
reverse. I suggest that the perusal of Ameri- 
can forestry literature in its increasing 
volume by most field men is at random and 
haphazard and that any scientific knowledge 


- SQ acquired is itself haphazard, poorly as— 


sorted, probably useless. 


Why, then, could not the Forest Ser— 
vice develop a number of reading courses 
each in a definite field, each beginning with 
the elements of that field and progressing 
steadily from simple to complex? Why should 
there not be available to the forester, as 
well as to the seeker of culture, an outline 
of literature which he could follow and be 
sure he was reading something essential and 
something that would aid him. I do not speak 
for technical men but for everyone. It is 
particularly desirable to find a way of avoid— 
ing the inevitable floundering in a welter of 
the irrelevant experienced by anyone who in 
the short time available to the field man 
endeavors to cram for one of the technical 
exams. 

I admit the idea is only half—formed, 
but it seems that a list of the available 
literature in each branch would do to start. 
Where material in one field is pertinent to 
that in another the lists could be cross— 
referenced. Each list would note what is 
fundamental and wha: is only detail, and each 
would note what is obsolete and what is un— 
sound: Each list would be progressive, i.e. 
each would present elementary work first, the 
most advanced and difficult last. In fields 


where different practices obtain in differ- Jj 


ent forest regions the material for each re— 
gion would be grouped. Notices of additions 
to the literature would appear when necess— 
ary. Reasonably elaborate quizzes parallel- 
ing the literature would, or at least should, 
help to precipitate the mud. At least, know— 
ledge is not a solution but a colloid-—-there 
is all manner of stuff in suspension. 7 

A guide to reading, that'sit! Asan ex-— 
ample of the value of such a scheme let us 
suppose that I go into the office library, — 
get out Graves' "Principles of Handling Wood— 


Jands" and diligently study the Diameter 
Limit which has an historical value but none 
other. Next I find Woolsey who says the dia- 
meter limit is obsolete. Well, I've wasted 
my time with Graves and if I'd had a guide 
to steer my course this wouldn't have happen 
ed. Suppose I read "Principles of Handling 
Woodlands" clear through, what have I? Why, 
sketches of four systems of silviculture, 
forest protection, and an introduction con- 
taining a little of practically everything 
but not enough of each to more than muddle 
me completely. I have become a mental scrap— 
heap and the folds of my cerebrum look like 
a fish=net. I'm not deriding the book but 
the way I read it. If someone who had read 
the book could have told me about it I'd have 
done better. 

I have a conviction, firmly though not 
necessarily well founded, that about an hour's 
reading a day would be of enormous use to any 
man if the non-essential eliminated, 
and I hereby offer myself as a doer of dirty 
work to anyone who cares to furnish the brains 
necessary to eliminate the rubbish. 


were 


THE AGE OF IMITATIONS 


The imitaticn and substitute makers are 
the butt of some good fun in a recent issue of 
the Journal of the American Institute of Arghi- 
tects, which purports to be reviewing the re— 
port of the Committee on Imitations of the 
National Association of Substitutes, in the 
year 1950. 

"So efficiently has the National Asso- 
Glation performed its functions since 1932 
that to-day less than 7 per cent of existing 
buildings incorporate any natural products in 
their original forms. What this means canbe 
readily grasped when it is recalled that only 
twenty-five years ago building stones were 
still used just as they came from the quarries, 
for the facing of city buildings; that wood, 
often used for floors and trim, actually 
showed the grain in the trees from which it 
was cut; and that sand, gravel, cinders, and 
water were often employed in the preparation 
of concrete just as they came from the ground 
and without the slightest attempt at scien- 
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tific treatment in the factory. 

"To-day, when the real no longer ex-— 
ists in the building trades, imitation in 
itself is perfection, and comparisons cannot 
be made, It would be ridiculous for a man 
to-day to think of comparing his Fiberite, 
pressed mahoganoid, semi-vitreous, age-proof, 
self-—opening front door with a piece of mahog— 
any, as tO compare a can of pate de foie gras 
expansion entree tablets with a piece of 
calf's liver. 

"During the 1949-1950 
several new additions were made to the thous-— 
ands of Class A Substitutes sponsored by the 
National Association. The object of the pre- 
sent report is briefly to enumerate and de— 
scribe these, with a short comment en each. 

"Cheese-Crete Air-—Proof Mottled Til- 
ettes. A Superstandard imitation made by the 
Brie-Rind Condensing Company. Tilette wall 
construction avoids necessity for damp-proof— 
ing, stuccoing, plastering, or perfuming. 
one major, 


Pasi eyic ain, 


Saves 4 minor operations and us- 
ually fatal. 
"Interlocking Fibrous 
(Creosoted). Utilization of 
product. Chicken and meat-—bone aggregate, 
gelatinous binder, tin-can reinforcing. De- 
livered to job with sanitary wrapping; hard— 


Garbage—blocks 
a former waste 


ens On exposure to air. Sets in 24 hours. 
Indigestible. 
"Jellibriques and Jellislat. For in- 


serts in walls and 
needed 
windows. 
lulose, 
somme. 


roofing where 
but aesthetic 


light is 
treatment precludes 
A transparent product made of cel- 
liquified mica, and jellied con- 


"Bookpulp (Carneglibrary By-Product 
Company). A Plastic material made of liter- 
ary debris from public libraries; 
verized, soaked in solution 
water, and colored. Cost 
to author. 

"Pinkham's Slipsicoat Plasteroil (De—- 
composed aura and essence of 


pul- 
of synthetic 


varies according 


castor—beans)., 
A preparation for concealing wood or stone— 
work in old houses. May ke applied directly 
to any natural product 
any, to imitate the 
market. 


from marsle to mahog— 
imitations now on the 


8 

Charco-slate, in two forms. One a 
Gharcoal—creosote product made to imitate 
slate, and produced in variegated color— 
blends. The other, a mastic, adhesive grany— 


lated product for spraying over old slate 
roofs to hide the natural material. May also 
be used on old tile—work to imitate the mod-— 
ern Slatile Roofing. 

"Psychological Conference—Room Machin-— 
ery. Complete equipment may be installed be- 
hind imitation bookbacks, to give sound of 
two or more typewriters, intermittant tele- 
phone bell-ringing, scraping of drafting~- 
stools, and testing of materials with hammer 
Extra audiphone attachment to give effect of 
voices, with special records imitating swear— 
ing of specification-writer or sub-contrac— 
LOrs.) omxcellent) fori use) during farsi) con— 
ference with prospective ciient. 

"Structural Wall-roll (Superspective 

Paper Company) Beamed or coffered ceilings 
fit any room; pannelled wainscots; bookcases 
full of complete editions of the classics. 
AWSIOn une Sia ome W it h 
Plaster-oil covering or book-pulp trim". 


RANGER BILL'S TOUR DE FORCE 


We recently announced Assistant Dis-— 
trict Forester Hutchinson's winning the grand 
prize in an advertising competition. Direc— 
tor Forbes, of the Southern Forest Experi- 
ment Station, was quite properly not content 
With seeing the blue ribbon alone, as shown 
by his letter: 

"Every Forest Service man was, 
sure, glad to read that 
home the bacon, but why not pass around the 
bacon — not the five hundred dollars of course, 
but Mr. 
poli 7" 

One of the numerous 


I am 
"Ranger Bill' brought 


Hutchinson's Ad? Is it too long to 
virtures of this 
ad is its brevity (report-writers please note) 
and we are glad to let cur readers see it; 
When Comfort Came To Motoring 
"Twenty odd years ago a grotesque vehi- 
cle called an automobile first coughed and 
bumped its way along the dusty road. Riding 
was a nightmare — even dangerous, because the 
poorly made springs and frame of this new in- 
vention transmitted shocks instead of absorb— 
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ing them. 

"As the years went by and civiliza— 
tion progressed, paved highways replaced the 
dirt roads, while new principles and new 
standards of design changed the whole idea 
of motor car construction, 

"But something was ‘still wanting — 
something that neither upholstering, ellipti- 
cal springs or balloon tires could supply, 
and that was Smooth Riding under all condi- 
tions. 


"SPRINGS solved the problem — replaced 
bump and bobble with a poise as fine as that 
of an even—keeled yacht, 
and comfort to motoring. 

"Equip your car with SPRINGS — ride 
hour after hour — then note your freshness — 
it will suprise and delight you." 


and added new zest 


SOSAWAGAMING 
to ; 
(Upon returning to a fire-swept area of a 

forest in Michigan) 

. printed imitation of 
Five years ago! It seems less than a 
day Since hungry flames Leaped high above the 
bay. And through the brush In crashing wide- 
eyed fear Came wild folk: Porcupines behind 
the deer! Heavy, rolling smoke Stinging, 
blinding the eyes, Rolling, mounting heaven- 
ward, A monster in the Underbrush — 
went crackling, White birches withered in the 
flare, A great tall pine swayed Then crashed 
through the stifling air. Scant yards away — 
(Within our mouths held tight A soggy hand— 
kerchief-—-) We fought our losing fight. 
Flames cleared the trees By dry limbs at the 
top, Ina clearing we began again with blister— 
ed hands, to chop. But tired arms, Eyes burn— 
ing red and weak, Begged for rest, We ached 
for water, couldn't speak. A sudden turn Of © 
wind-- cool, clean and strong, Turned toward 
the lake And whipped the fire along. Over 
the lake The rolling smoke rose high Then © 
grew less thick, The fire began to die. Tyhen 


skies, 


nod--as if in mirth!--Corky Lewis, Southerm 
Lumber Journal. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Did you ever sfop fo think how largely our Christmas A 
customs are traditions of forest living and forest loving _ says 
races-the yule logs, the evergreen trees,the mistletoekf, 
and holly ? If is not a sad thought that we have a hand 
in growing things needful for these traditions. Let's 
conserve too fhe Christmas spirit which goes with them 

Merry Christmas toall good folks in the Forest 
Service , which means everybody. 
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FACETS OF THE WILDERNESS JEWEL 


This ‘is cour wilderness ° ‘mime. ‘In it you will find presented the 
opinions of. varicus prcminent mien who ° axe giving their time end thought : 
to the country's recrea ational ‘problems; Mr. Kneipp sent them copies CLs 
the BULLETIN containing Colonel Greelcy's wilderness -article and these © 
are their replies. ; 


Brom Dr. ‘John C. Merviam, ‘President: 
: of the C Carnegie Institution of f Washington -. 
qember oft Committee 2 on "the BeTacion’ GE the 6 State to. fo Recreation” 


ea eetdon the - importance of wildemess oere en areas: under’ super- 
vision of the Forest Service, my thought’has been in a stete’ of almost. con— 
tinuous change in, the last few years, due to a-better understanding of the 
facts as. to impor, tence of recreation and regarding the possiole agencies 
which may GQirect such activities, “I have no doubt concerning the outstand— 
ing importance of the National Forests as recreation areas. ‘he great ex— 
tent of territory offering opportunity for outdocr life and many forms On) 
sport should furnish one of the principal cpportunities in the United 
States. .} realize that such utilization of National Forests can be possi- 
~ ble only under certain HES OSCE LO among which fire. protection is an. 
absolute essential. 5.0 


ents ry ereas which will settee we available and-under protec- 
tion it is, I believe, essential that certain large tracts be maintained ~ 
in their primitive gpncet low largely for recreational: use with the expe c=. 
tation that they will also make important contribution in other. wayS, as, 
for exemple, in protection of watersheds. 

I must confess that I have never been able to obtain a definition 
or interpretation of the feeling that primitive neture furnishes physical 
and mental stimulus not derived from regions which man has modified to suit 
his purposes, Nevertheless, I am quite certain that such a relation exists 
between primitive areas and modified or cut=-over timberlands. 


To review the point just mentioned, I recall that Younghusband, the 
Mount Everest explorer, stated that nature is scen at its best under two 
types of conditions: {1} primitive nature without touch of human influence, 
and (2) landscapes representing expression of the highest human effort in 
building them into works of art. 


The second 2 spect. of nature Younghusband thought would be represented 
by some of the older anda’ more beautiful country places of England. I would 
agree fully with him. I might even agree that the highest expression of 
landscape art may correspond to the highest levels of art in other foms, 
and that it may be difficult to prove. that primitive nature is ever more 
beautiful then art in heteeee ae? landscape. 


eRe 


Even if the man-created landscape were more beautiful than primitive 
nature, we would, I think, still be compelled to recomize that an element 
of peculiar interest is expressed in the wilderness - an element that we 
do not find clsewhere. It has perhaps to do with a feeling that we are 
here dealing with something that concerns the sweep of creation, and that 
we are in 2 sense, privileged to see what nature or its creator accomplishes. 
It probably involves also the satisfaction of curiosity, which is always a 
dominant factor in the mind of the individual who goes as an explorer into 
an unknown land. I feel that there are elements here with which we always 
reckon, but which we rarely attempt to interpret. 


Of the several types of agencies that may organize or control units 
or areas to be described as wilderness dedicated to recreation purposes we 
are limited mainly to National Parks, National Forests, and State Parks. 

Of these agencies National Parks will always have certain considerable re- 
gions including forested areas that will be retained in primitive state. 
Definition and function of National Parks are, however, such that we can 
never expect to see large areas of forests set aside purely for recreation- 
al purposes within limits of these Parks. National Parks will naturally 
and properly represent features. outstanding for their scenic beauty and im- 
pressive representation of regions having educational and inspirational 
value. 


State Parks will probably develop to large areas with forests among 
other types set aside, solely as playgrounds or recreational regions. In 
general, the States will heave a rather narrowly limited opportunity for se- 
curing wilderness areas. The State Parks will in memy cases be lad spe= 
cially forested for such use. 


National Forests have available among the greatest possible opportuni- 
tics for preservation of untouched regions favorable for recreational use. 
Many of these regions will be characterized by exceptional scenic beauty. 
Others, which might not rank in any sense with National Parks in scenic 
beauty, would have great value for recreational purposes including camping, 
fishing, tremping, and mountain climbing. I doubt whether the principle of 
preservation of wilderness areas for recreation, sometimes known as play- 
ground purposes but with an additional emphasis on educational and spirit- 
ual value, can be carried out as effectively at the present time by. other 
means 23 as possible through exercise of the good.offices of National For- 
ests. 


I appreciate fully the possibility discussed by Colonel Greeley of 
having two types of areas; one in which the region will be kept in 2 state 
of wilderness but not in its primitive state; the other, the typical wilder- 
ness area mot touched by human influence. I sincerely hope that the Forest 
service can utilize both plans. I trust that it will be able to set aside : 
certain considerable regions in which the merchantable timber of the highest « 
type may be of relatively small importence, and preserve them as nearly as , 
possible in the state of nature. It is to be assumed that such areas in 


aus 


general would have other functions than that of recreation as, for ex- 
ample, watershed protection. I-believe it desirable to preserve other 
large areas in which 2 considerable - part of the timber may be harvested 
from time to time. ‘These regions would probably have among their most 
‘important recreational functions the furnishing of opportunity for fish- 
ing and hunting. In trese areas the timber along the streams would be 
protected. iach of the timber would be herve sted. Large portions of the 
area would for many decades pass without timber har ve sting operations and 
these regions, under restrictions, would te available for use of the public. 


I would urge that so far as possible the Forest Service consider 
the protection of considerable areas under the first group, nomely, re- 
gions in which the primitive conditions would be maintained permancntly. 
‘The argument that this would withdraw from use considerable regions cov= 
ered by valuable merchantable timber might, I think, be met by the state= 
ment that reforestation programs by national and private agencies will take 
up the slack and cover the economic loss due to non—utilization of merchant~ 
able timber in wilderness area The fostering of such reforestation plans 
by the Government ond throuch as means will in the course of time’ make 
available through private agencies sufficient areas to cover the loss 
through setting aside of wilderness areas by the Forest Service. 


From Theodore Roosevelt , 
Oyster Bay, Long Island 


It so happens that I know a certain amount about the problem, par-~ 
ticularly in‘connection with the Superior Nationel Forest in Minnesota. 
l‘was in Minnesota this year ond addressed the sportsmen in the audito- 
rium meee One of Fee COI ntos af spon’ on then was. pes Boros 


i ee Peay: agree with the Soa the rapes Service is takine, We 
should preserve under sane regulations some of the fragments that are 
‘left of our great wilderness. Mhis country so. preserved will give incal- 
“culable pléasuxe and benefit to thousands of ‘American citizens. 


I believe most strsngly in outdoor recreation of all types, in auto- 
mobiling and automobile picnics and comps, but the recreationists of our © 
‘country mast-not be selfish. .It would be wrong. for those who love the. 
wilds anc forests to insist that no roads were built anywhere. It is 
equally wrong for those who like automobiling, camps, and hotels, to de- © 
mand that all of our forests be adapted to this purpose. Both interests 

an and should be served in the country. Weither, should insist on their, 
type of. Edesbure ¥0) the ee of ale other. 


Powerit to auedicrch now oe I endorse the policy you 2re pur- 
pap a th a 


a 


suing. 


From 1 Barrineton lloore, Member of the Executive Committee 
of the National conference on Outdoor Recreation, 
525 Park Ave. Ave., New York City 


Last summer on the Coordinating Committee trip in the Yosemite I had 
an opportunity of discussing this subject with Colonel Greeley, and I think 
we were in agreement on the essentials. His statement may not meet the 
approval of all advoe.tes of the Wilderness Policy, but it seems to me to 


represent @ practical working out of the more important features of such a 
policy. 


One of the first questions is: Where does the wilderness area fit 
into the general scheme of National Forests and National Parks? If the Na- 
tional Parks are kept in their original condition, what is the function of 
the wilderness area? It would certeinly not need to have the scientific 
and deter Guana eS of a natural area on which the faune and flora may 
be found undisturbed by outside agencies, as understood by the Ecological 
Society in its movement for the preservation of natural areas- ‘the protec- 
tion of natural conditions is a function of the National Parks and, to a 
certain extent, of the National Forests in preserving representative tracts 
of virgin forest which must serve the purpose of check plots for future 
Silvicel studies. As a matter of fact, most people who talk of wilderness 
are2s are not so much interested in the scientific aspects of undisturbed 
plant or animal life as they are in finding some place where they can get 
eway from the crowd. For this reason, it seems to me thet accessibility, 
or-rather inaccessibility, is of more importance than use of the resources. 
fin area which was logged over periodically and then left undisturbed be- 
tween cuttings would be of far more value as a wilderness area than & sim= 
ilar sized tract on which no cutting is allowed but which had a motor road 
running through it. While logzine was going on the area would not be of so 
much value for recreation; yet, even then it would be better then the motor- 
ized park in that there would be fewer tourists. This would, of course, 
apply to forests logeed by railroad rather than to those requiring permanent 
roads for development of the timber. 


fhe principal ee eae the wilderness policy is the small num— 
ber of people who would use the area The minute it is used by many it no 
longer is awilderness. It may shee pS be possible to solve this aspect of 
the problem by considering the recreational function of 2 wilderness area 
as secondary and subordinate to the utilization of resources since, as has 
been shown above, the wtilization of resources does not destroy the essen= 
tial feature of the wilderness. 


Grazing may interfere more with the wilderness area than timber 
cutting. However, so lenge as there is cnough feed left Beat the game, the 
presence of scattered cattle or a few bands of sheep will not seriously 
detract from the value of the country for wilderness recreation, at least 
nothing like as much as a motor road in otherwise undisturbed country. 
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In carrying out the plan I would recommend selecting certain Na- 
tional Forests or portions thereof where game is abundant (as, for ex- 
ample, the headwaters of the Gila River in New lexi co) , which can be 
adequately protected without motor roads, and keep such ” ‘area as ‘free from 
roads, hotels, summer cottages and the Alike. 


From C. Sheldon, Member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Conference on Outdoor Recreation 


I have carefully read and considered Greeley's article on wilder- 
ness areas in SERVICE BULLETIN for October 18. For 2 long time I have 
given thought to this very subject with the result of conclusions clearly 
outlined in Greeley's article. It gives, in my opinion, the correct first 
step toward practically realizing a wilderness policy for the future, be- 
cause it is sane. An effort based on a more extreme plen would only de- | 
feat, or delay indefinitely, the object. Any such policy must be carried 
step by step, each step bringing the public to a better sense of compara- . 
tive values between the recreational and economic uses. I do not see how, 
at present, the Forest Service could consistently and wisely go any far- 
ther in the matter than the suggestions of Greeley. The time may come in 
the future when the public may demand more extreme méasures. Should that 
time come, the problem can then be more intelligently desit with. Ti 
would be unwise now to anticipate this future judgment. Naturally a wish 
to see wilderness areas dedicated exclusively to recreation. That is a. 
personal view. But I recogni ze that any wilderness policy must depend on 
& much broader point of view - that of adjusted interests of the whole pub 
lic, and that action must be based upon it. Greeley's view seems to me 
sane and well balanced toward achieving that end. 


~--—--={—------— 
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From Arthur Ringland, Tene Secretary, of 
National Conference on Gutdoor eero Gren: Navy Building, -, Washington, D.C. 


I find myself in complete accord with the four principles defined by 
the Forester. The Forest Service administers the National Forests for the 
development of their economic assets and more particularly their material 
resources. Recreation is an:asset and it is one thet can be developed on . 
the well-established principle of coordinated use. Wilderness recreation 
is but one form although it demands restricted treatment in administration. 
No one can foresee in the years ahead to what extent such restricted use 
of the Forests must be curbed to permit the legitimate development of the 
material resources. ‘The policy, therefore, must be one of adjustment from 
time to time to meet changing conditions. Until such conditions must be 


Di 
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met the so-called wilderness policy may well be applied to 2 number of re- 
gions within the Nationel Forests snd pre-development through the construc— 
tion of roads or summer resorts avoided. The Middle Pork of the San Joaquin 
River, to which Colonel Greeley refers, is a specific case in point. {If 
this region, for example, is set aside as a wilderness recreational area, I 
see no reason for its inclusion within the Yosemite Nationel Park and [I have 
so stated in an opinion filed with the Coordinating Commission on National 
Parks and National Forests, . 


From John B. Burnham, President — 
American Game Protective and Propagation Association, 
~ Woolworth ee 200 Broadway, New York City 

ties ee wel Aene rors neta interest A ia ae the very able statement of Col- 
onel Greeley on Wilderness Recreation Areas. Taken in conjunction with the 
action by the Service with regard to the Superior National Forest, I think 
the country is to be congratulated. While a very practical and able execu- 
‘tive, Colonel Greeley has: real vision and the strength which comes from a 
‘broad-minded VICW, . 


I personally am very stronzly in favor of leaving considerable areas 
of National Forests in an unimproved condition, particularly where there is 
not an economic necessity for development. I believe in small areas and to 
& much more limited extent. The timber itself should be untouched so that 
we will have type examples of the-original forests. I heartily approve of 
Colonel Greeley's action in setting aside that great area in the Superior Na- 
tional Torest for development other than. lumbering. 


From Henry S. Graves, 
Yale University, School of Forestry 


: I am, of course, greatly interested. in the problem thet. has come up 
in regard to wilderness recreation areas. As you mow, I have been asked to 
serve on the committee to try to get at some of the basic principles behind 
the national and state forest policy. .This committee is composed of John 
Merriam, Herbert Hoover, Judge Payne, and myself. I have been giving a good 
deal:of thouxzht to thet question, and naturally the problem of wilderness 
recreation areas is pertinent to it, 


The fact is that certain interests arc trying to develop a.rew kind 
f public reservation with a certain type of recreation in mind and adapted 
f°) 


a certain, cless of people. 
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The demand mast, of course, be recognized and met in some way, bub 1 
do not like the idea be developing a new kind of recreation which is sort of 
a eross between a public park and forest I doubt very much whether & real 
wilderness area can be maintained end at ee same time lumbering end the 
development of other re sources: carried on; the two, things “re morone yeas 


In the long run this problem rmst be worked ate in connection with the 
whole system of public reservations. The National Park is, of course , the 
appropriate type of reservation for a natural area. At the same time I rec- 
ognize that it would jeopardize the basic principle of National Parks to set 
agide wilderness areas that do not also have scenic features which would 
otherwise justify their establishment as Nationdl Parks. It is probable 
that at the present time it will be necessary to handle the situation on a 
more or less makeshift basis, and it seems to me that Colonel Greeley’s sug- 
gestions ere about as far as the Forest Service tam go. ‘the difficulty is, 
of course, that the advocates of great wilderness areas have a very laudable 
purpose in mind, but.they are asking too much. ge 


There is, of course, 2 scientific aspect of the problem of setting 
aside natural areas. I am persona ally more interested in this than in the 
ereat wilderness area ides. I think that it is of importance that we set 
aside for scientific study, areas representing different ve éecetative types. 

I think that this is already being done in the National ‘Forests, but.1I do 
not have at hand the information. of how far it has been extended. ‘he prob-= 
Lem isi, of course, 4 very simple. one beceuse the arcas would be relatively 
small. } ; 


ANOTHER — ea THE WILDERNESS 
Le + Kneipp 


-Durins the past two or three years there’ has been increasing expres- 
- Sion of a desire to have certain typical and relatively undeveloped. areas _ 
in the United States permenently:maintained as nearly;as possible in a state 
of unmodified nature. ‘The subject is most frequently reférréd‘to as the 
“wilderness” plan or policy and as such has been discussed at a number of 
“important gatherings. ,It makes a strone sentimental or emotionel appeal, 
awakening latent instincts and desires which are the common heritage of all 
humankind. é oe 
But in its generally accepted dimensions this. - conception ofa fom of 
land” service, hitherto unique in-the e economics of the United States, is no 
trifling matter for it contemplates the practical closure not of hundreds 
or of thousands but of hundreds of thousands of acres of land to the foms 
of use and occupancy now generally regarded as requisite to the nation's 
social, culture 1, and economic growth. Fix a limit of one hundred square 
miles andthe idea either breaks down or is devitalized; one cannot be wild 
within an hour's walk, or even a helf-day's walk, of. the comforts of civil- 
ivation. And the idea does not readily permit of compromises. 


Ty) 
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A subject like this lends itself to 211 sorts of abstract discussion. 
It can be analyzed as 2 problem in land economics; as 2a problem of constitu- 
tional government; as a question of the rights of minorities. But one ap- 
proach to its consideration is an enumeration of the classes who will bene 


fit or suffer by the adoption of such a policy on a large scale. Apparent- 
ly these ares 


a 


The scientist, to whom virein areas are essential in the determina— 
tion and demonstration of the natural laws of plant and animal growth and 
succession. 


The educator, who needs concrete means to demonstrate and interpret 
the findings of science. 


The serious-minded student of nature, not a scientist but interested 
in science; not an educator, but interested in education; inspired by seri- 
ous and constructive purpose to verify by personal observations in the 
field the findings of science and the declarations of the educator; exercis- 
ing a definite cultural influence of first importance. 


ee ee ee 


The victim of the strains amd worries of modern existence who, for 
purposes of mental and physical recuperation, necessarily must isolate him- 
self from the exhausting influences of his normal environment. 


The seeker after the prestige of accomplishing the difficult, who, 
possessing peculiar qualities of hardihood, endurance and skill, demands 
opportunities to command the appreciation which such qualities deserve. 


The seeker after exclusiveness to whom certain classes, races, or 
forms of recreation arc distasteful or abhorrent and who, therefore, demands 
conditions which tend to exclude that which is distasteful to him. 


The individual owner of lend within the proposed wilderness area, 
whose use or enjoyment of his property depends upon the cooperation of asso= 
ciated landowners in forms of develoment which tend to make the properties 
more accessible or productive or valuable. 


ee 


The resident citizen, whose material and cultural welfare depends 
upon the existence end growth of industrial, social, and economic institu- 
tions within his environment. 


bd . 
The industrial, commercial, and professional institutions of the re- 
gion dependent for their contimued existence upon a normal, constrictive 
utilization of its natural resources. 


The minor political unit, town and/or county, dependent upon the avail- 
ability of productive taxable resources for its continued existence and for 
the development of better facilities in promotion of social, cultural and 
spiritual progress. Frequently endowed by Consress with certain legal or 


atOe 


equitable rights to Fefeoral aid in road construction, educational work, 
ett., rights which could not be fully exercised if a wilderness area en- 
braced part or all of the mit or its supporting territory. 


The major political wnit, the State, which more remotely but never— 
theless directly shares the needs and responsibilities of its constituent 
parte ) 


The consuming public, sooner or later affected by any curtailment 
of land use or resources whi ch will, reduce supplies or increase prices. 


The physically Aiseuenyeioas. we very young, the very old, the un 
trained who, being unable to meet the rigorous demz nds of wilderness travel, 
necessarily are excluded from the. enjoyment of the recrestional opportuni- 
ties afforded by wilderness areas. - ‘ 


Here, then, are the elements of the problem, the factors which must 
be included in the equation if the final answer is to be @ correct and 2, 
just one. Jn no two cases Will the same factors be of the same magnitude or 
the same value. Some of them are .concrete; others intangible, in fact im- 
penderable. The return from the wilderness area frequently. is a state of 
&mind, 2 psycholozical condition, for which no accurate standard of evalu- 
ation ee as yet been devised. fre wilderness recreation value of a given 
area may depend largely upon whether it is an eight t-hour or ean eight-day 
canoe journey ffom railhead or’ roadheads wat 


But the problem should be worked out eer a pio jee and be dis— 
posed of according to. the enswer-derived. The gain of one group should be 
weished against the loss 6f the, other. ‘There should be no abstract en— 
dorsement of the wilderness idea nor abstract rejection of it. There are 
places where it can doubtless be justified: ‘over a iong period of time as the 
highest form of eal service. which the particular’ area can render; there 
are places where its attempted application, while meeting a present demand, 
would result only in aia) failure with consequent confusion end waste 
of effort and resources; and there are places -whe re its application would 
be destructive of our nest ideals and traditions. It cannot be considered 
as a generality; it can and should be considered asa speciel and peculiar 
form of lend use or service; which in sone few limited areas wovld yield 
the highest return in public welfare, but it should not be given practical 
application until that fact has been determined beyond question by a care 
ful coordination and weighing of all the factors. 


Bh Eset 


A NEW WRINKLE 


». & New: York company is widely advertising "living Christmas trees" 
(Norway sprucé) 18 to 24 oe high, potted and specially crated, for 


‘$3.95 each. They lay great stress on the conservation feature of the living 
tree. : sagen s ae cage 


THE FORESTER 


The man who makes two blades of grass 

To grow where one blade grew before 

Has long been praised with sounding brass 
In books and other learned lore, 

But therets another man I know, 

For whom the drum I'd like to thump, 

The man who makes a sapling grow 

Beside a stump. 


We don't need hay, we do need trees, 
so he's the man I'd like to praise. 
I'm for the forester, for he’s 

The one who's serving future days. 
He's doing much, he’s doing more, 
Who plants a seedling now and then 
Than all these other planters for 
His fellow mene 


The man who makes a tree to sprout, 
Where some one else has chopped one dow, 
Is doing more to help folks out 

To serve his land and state and town. 

We meed some grass, no doubt of that, 
Bus what about the pine and fir? 

And so to him take off your hat - 

The Forestex!? 


Douglas Malloch 
in American Lumberman. 


READ IT ? 


have been sent to all Districts end Supervisors. Unfortunately the limit- 
ed supply forbids sending a copy to each Ranger, but each Forest copy 
could be passed from hand to hend. Here is an interesting and readable 
account of the state of owr common business. Not to read it might land 
one in a similar situation to that of the Forest officer's wife who once 
inquired of the Forester (not the present one) if he, too, was in the Seri 
ice. 
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TAGS FOR CHRISTMAS TREES 
By J. W. Spencer, D-2. 


Christmas tree sales in District Two 
have been growing rapidly in recent years. 
In 1922, five Forests made Christmas tree 
sales to dealers, This year, probably at 
least sixteen Forests will be in the game, 
and it is eStimated that ten times as many 
trees will be sold as in 1922. The increase 
is due partly to the diminishing supply 
of trees on readily accessible private lands, 
and partly to the efforts of the Forest 
service to foster the business 

Near some of the eee cities in the 
District, the demand. for trees has become 
so strong that thrifty young trees 
been stripped from many parcels of patented 
lands and numerous acts of vandalism com- 
mitted in parks and along roadsides. In 
order to combat these evils and also to 
offset the pressure from the not ingonsid- 
erable group of sentimentalists who don't 
want any young trees whatever cut, the Forest 
Service in some places started tagging all 


nave 


fashington, D. C. 


The City issues 


Sencar ied 


December 27, 1926. 


SEES AR 


On the other side sess this: 

Wie prevention of forest fines 
through the past years has made pos— 
sible this tree to decorate your home 
on Christmas day." 

These tags are made of red cardboard 
and the inscriptions are surrounded by an 
attractive printed horder of holly leaves 
and Xmas bells. A miniature cut of the Forest 
service shield is also shown 
done by -the Property Assistant. The use 
ef. the tags started on the Pike Forest, 
ang this year the Harney, Black Hills, and 
san Isabel..Forests are also using then. 

The City of Denver is cooperating with 
Christ 


Printing was 


the Forest Service in tag¢i ng trees. 

dealors must 

re! City officials inspect 

all dealers and require that all trees sold 

must bear either a Government or a City tag. 

white tags bearing an in— 
Scription stating thet,- 

"this tree was cut under the di-= 

Rectaon of othe \Catysand County sort 

"  ‘@Denver for the improvement of the 

forest stand." 


endor's licenses. 


trees cut from its Vands. These tags bear There isgsome question as to the efficiency 
an inscription on each side. Wording varies of the City's inspection of cutting areas 
slightly but that used in a representative but doubtless this can be worked out satis— 
instance is: factorily to give better results as time 


"This tree was cut from the Pike 


goes cn. 


National Forest under the direction The tag idea eet on the whole, met 
of the United, States Forest Service with general public approval. People are 
for the improvement of the stand." learning now to discriminate in favor of the 


PRES 
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tagged trees. The tags are enabling us to 
convey the message that cutting Christmas 
trees, if properly done, is a beneficial 
thinning measure to the forest and of course 


the use of tags does actually prevent the 


needless sacrifice of thousands of open 
grown seedlings. 
The Government trees are cut from 


dense patches of reproduction and a carefully 
thinned and spaced stand is left. Trees are 
cut under direct supervision. Usually the 
LOWeT  pahts Ot mune sirens which sibea reno 
green branches are. trimmed off and only 
the top saved as a Christmas tree. Even with 
this. treatment only a small proportion of 
the trees cut are symmetrical or thick enough 
for ornamental purposes. ihe) culls ane 
trimmed up and the boughs sold by the ton 
for wreaths, grave blankets, 
decorations. 

Replies to a questionnaire sent deal- 
ers in and about Denver last year indicate a 
general feeling that the trees cut from the 
Forest sale areas are much superior to the 
average. Tun of farm cut, trees? hats has 


and similar 


due, no doubt, to the careful supervision 
faven cuitane by Forest officers. ~ Thais as 
proving true again this year and buyers 


are showing a markec preference for the 
"Government trees with the red tag.” 

Sales are made by advertising in the 
usual manner fcr competitive bids and the 
returns so far have more than paid for the 
cost of supervision and handling. Wholly a— 
side from the financial profit the Service 
has been able to secure a very considerable 
amount of much needed thinnings and to put 
before the public in palatable form an effec-— 


tive object lesson in forestry practice. 


KEEPING WOOD NAMES STRAIGHT 


By Ward Shepard, Washington. 


The long experience of the Forest 
service in tree-names has recently been 
Crystallized by the Committee on Common 


Names, assisted by the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory and others, into the following "State- 


ment of Policy in Selecting Standard Names 
for Trees and Woods." This policy has been 
approved by the Forester and will appear 
in the forthcoming check-list. 

In the interest of good trade practice 
and of protecting the consumer from obtaining 
inferior woods under the guise of misleading 
names, it is important that so far as prac— 
ticakle, different trees and woods bear 
distinctive common names, that the names be 
uniformly used, and that concerted efforts 
ve made to prevent adding to the present 
confusion through getting into circulation 
further misleading or ill-chosen names. In 
selecting standard common names of trees 
and woods for its own use, as well as for 
the purpose of furnishing helpful guidance to 
the interested public, the United States 
Forest Service has used the following prin- 
ciples: 

a The names of different trees 
and woors should be clear-cut and distinc-— 
tive. They should ot be ambiguous, con-— 
fusing, or misleading. 

2. So far as possible a tree and the 
lumber cut from it should be called by the 
same name. 

3. Attempts to standardize common 
names are met at the outset by preexisting 
common names for most trees and woods——names 
that are hard to change and that must be 
given much weight. Preference should be 
given to the most widely used common name, 
provided it is not misleading. Artificially 
coined names should be adopted only as a last 
resort. This principle applies not only 
to native but to foreign woods. Aboriginal 
or native names, like mahogany and teak, 
should when practicable be used for imported 
woods instead of artificial or borrowed 
names, whose purpose often is to mislead 
the consumer. 

4. Common names of trees and woods 
should, so far as possible, follow the major 
botanical groupings of trees. These group— 
ings are based on inherent, recognizable 
resemblances; they constitute a logical, 
coherent, and universally recognized order 
and system. To base common names on super— 
ficial, often fluctuating, resemblances 


a. -s 


service 


between 
lead to confusion, 

There are limits, however, beyond which 
comton names can not follow kotanical group- 


botanically unrelated groups can only 


ing, The botanical distinction’ of species 
may be based on characteristics too minute 
Of inconspicuous to be casily receenized as 


the basis for distinct common nemes, as in 
the numerous species and varieties of Bass-— 
weed, = Or van 
become too firmly entrenched in usage to be 

ir 


Epset, > as" | for’ anstane 


improper common name may have 


C c 

applied to Juniperus, Chamaecyparis, Th 
and other genera. 

®o. When botanical differences among 


species aad varieties of a genus are too 

slight to serve as a basis for distinctive 

common names, a group common name should be 

applied. Hxanples are found in the Basswocds, 

Willows, Hickories, Oaks, etc. 
Wititinemcertaanmgeneng, ~ithene ware 

Sroups Of Species having common character= 

+ 


wWeh tovdiiterentvilate 
TOM others groups! within 
Re isame Seenvs. - Examples are the «ned anu 
white oak groups, the white and black ash 
roups, and the white and yellow pine groups 
These group distinceticas should be preserved 
in the names used for the individual members 
of each group, so far as possible. 
It) is natural 
fe) 


gPoup common names should be moze’ extensively 
used for) Lunber!*than for the correspondine 
trees, because the trees with ‘their bark, 


foliage, flowers, fruits, and other charac 
teks twos "ere orton more “readily. distin= 
euished “than is the lumber cut from them. 

6. Ordinarily a distinct ° Seneric 
gormen nareeshould be used for each member 


a .) 

(Fanus)e wcakr e(iGuercus)), xelm) .(Ulmus) 

6vc., unless ae firmly established usage 
of muon nane for two or more 
genera (such as the name cedar for Juniperus, 
two or 


Or For more 


generic common names for different members 
ef the same genus (as Butternut and Welnut 
I s 

the principle but dces not 
unless (B) ¥ 

ated botani- 
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are so closely rel 


Cally and their woods are so nearly idtntical 
structur proper 


and aoe auinest as) vor Ferro all tiene and 

HUnpOSeS The samen This latter exception 

LaVey i tive woods, but con- 
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closely 
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related weods 
e practice 
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deceyvtion results from the use 
This, principles sas 


yf the principle of tre 


as genera. Tt is recognized that generic 
classification is not always xed and un- 
alterable, separate genera heving scmetimes 
been combined into one genus and sineile 


eenenea Raving sometimes’ been split up snve 
3) 
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group, oF 
senus in misleading, 
nor should it be used oth 


vided in) parasrapt 


Close superficial resemblancs between woods 
Wadely seperated botanically is noe warrant 
forest olavinc hen pringiples of sadherine 


to botanical ereupings. The use of medify— 
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word descriptive of the wood itself, does 

not alone atone for borrowing a name, nor 
i Lr su 


for artifictally conrowed Rares (as) jdis— 

tinguished from these borrowed through pop=— 

ulan ignonancs) to be used to create 3 market 
V 


unknown and inferior woods 


r 
The use of borrowed names must be guarded 


against more and more carefully as the im— 
portation of new and unknown woods increases; 
otherwise there will be endless deception. 


uch misleading 
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which has keen applied 
to furniture made of Willow. 

for each wood to stand on its own merits and 
1, under its 


6 make its havay own colors 
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IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPEAN rCRESTS 


In the Black Forest of Germany 
By John D. Guthrie, D-6. 


Of course everyone has heard of the 
famous Schwartswald of Germany. Quite appro— 
Wer Ol “ANNO 1t way ele sacune 

ar bie, -autobus! tats pm, onion 
12 miles to a forest tavern 


Nere we made our head~ 


priately 
driven in 
Baden-Os, some 
called "Kur-Sand". 
quarters for days. 
It was most impressive Feing whizzed 
long fine roads at night through tall aisles 
of dark spruce. Of course it rained mcst 
f the time we were there--it usually does, 
We were chaperoned by several 
oberforstmeister and 
Here was a picture 
picture foresters, — 
heavy hobs, green 


(reminding 


they say. 
forstmeisters and an 
HOUT OL Los tens 
and here were 
en uniforms, canes, 
hats with deer tail brushes 
us unromantic Americans of a lot'of inverted 
Shaving brushes) stuck in behind, and of 
course an inevitable bench-legged dachshund 


saw 4 


or two. 

We saw here pure spruce stends, 
aged, regularly spaced as an orchard, Scotch 
beech 


even— 


pine, mixed fir and spruce forests, 
and spruce forests, but mostly the pure 
Spruce. The deer eat the beech and the fir 


ssedlings and so these species are not popu 
though they admit, now at last, 
that pure, even-aged spruce stands are not 
desirable, neither as good revenue producers 
entacy, «a —eneat 
the forest 
no — never — game 
with 


lar here, 


nor as improving the soil; 
triment eventually to 
Verde On the door = .Oh-y 
and game production is so 
forest management in Germany 


soil. 


interwoven 

(as well as in 
some other European countries) that you are 
a heretic to suggest getting rid of the deer, 
stands in the 
erected it is said for former 
foolish American asked 


Besides we saw several deer 
ack Forest 


1 
royalties to use. One 


if they were fire lockout towers—-which 
they did resemble--—but he was solemnly told 
it was a deer stand or tower from which 


‘ine deer shooting could be had! 


For the three days we were in the Black 
Forest and in spite of the early season 
(this was about May 12) we met a very large 
number of hikers -— young folks, old folks, 
middle-aged folks -- in twos, in threes, 
in larger groups; each with the inevitable 
rucksack on back, generally a cane, in woods 
clothes, sometimes hatless, out in the forest 
enjoying it. The German seems to have an 
innate love for forest hiking; we saw more 
of it in German forests than anywhere else 
in Eurcpe. 

We saw cutting going on in various 
types, logs peeled in the woods, skidded 
down hill to a road, pulp wood galore, char— 
coal pits; we saw wood workers! homes, little 
villages made up of wood workers, sawmills, 
and other plants, on the edge of the forest 
or in the small open valleys. There are 
large water-power plants being constructed 
now in the Black Forest, employing some 3,000 
There is many a "Kur-Haus" (or "cure" 
hotel) in the Black Forest region, as well 
as several club houses. These are on pri- 
vately—owned land, title having been ac— 
quired from the large company (a log—driving 
company of many years standing) which owns 
much of the Forest. Ther story, of papas 
Company (Schifferschaft,. or river—drivers' 
guild or union) is an interesting one in 
itself, dating as it doves back to feudal 
times. The Counts of Eberstein were the 
original owners of this forest, They had 
to borrow money to carry on their petty 
wars, and they got it from the river drivers, 
the men already then organized into guilds 
or associations, for taking Black Forest 
logs down the Rhine into Holland. These 
river drivers were wealthy, 
the Counts money but were wise enough to 
take mortgages on the Forest. Finally, 
the Counts being unable to pay, the Schiffer— 
schaft became owners after court action. 
There are to-day 22 different owners, all 
combined into a sort of association. Later, 
the Government bought up 51 per cent of the 
stock and shares in the asscciation's ac— 


men. 


tivities, 
Sweden, 


The output of the Forest is distri= © 


and so lent | 


q 
<u 


as the State does in Finland and 
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buted equally to stock owners; partly in 
cash and partly in logs, the product being 
distributed equally per share. The distri- 
bution in kind forms 59 per cent of the an- 
nual dividends. The region of the Black 
Forest runs in elevation for 2300 to 33500 
EET « There is present a fire danger at 
certain seasons, though the period of heaviest 
rainfall comes in June and July, when the 
tourist season is at its height. Up to 
1776, there was much burning of the Scotch 
pine areas by local peasants to improve 
the pasturage. This burning was prohibited 
by orders of the Counts in 1776, and these 
degrees proved effective in stopping the 
practice. 

The present composition of the Forest 
is about as follows: 


Spruce A4 per cent 
Silver fir AD! i 
Scotch pine oe i 
Beech ou! i! 
100 1 " 


The management by the Schifferschaft 
has been very conservative as 60 per cent 
of the stands are over 100 years old, and it 
is interesting here to note that the State 
(or Government) is now insisting that the 
old stock should be very materially reduced, 
which is opposed by the private owners. 
And here also, it may be of interest to 
note that the Black Forest, the largest and 
best forest in Germany, remained practically 
untouched throughout (and since) the World 
War, and even yet is hardly normally exploi- 
ted, in spite of the severe financial straits 
which Germany claims that she is in as re- 


gards her war obligations. From Six Twenty 


Six. 
HUMOROUS COLUMN 
"Now that our country has grown to the 
point where wood is becoming increasingly 


valuable, our lumber companies are taking the 
greatest pains to see to it that they make 
out of our forests a perpetual investment." — 
From a newspaper interview. 


A PROBLEM FOR THE CLASS IN FOREST ECONOMICS 
By Elers Koch, D-=1. 


The Coeur d' Alene Mill Company sale 
in Marten Creek in the Cabinet Forest repre— 
sents about the worst of the hemlock problem 
in this District. Perhaps some one further 
away can see more clearly what one ought 
to do with a stand like this than the men 
who are close up to it. Suggestions and 
comments through the Service Bulletin or 
direct to the District are invited. 

Here's the problem: 

Two thousand six hundred and sixty 
acres of white pine and hemlock 300 to 350 
years old. White pine, only old veterans 
left, ranging up to 4 feet in diameter. 
Very defective. No thrifty trees, Hemlock. 
Very defective. Over 100 million gross 
scale on the area out of which it is expected 
to cut about 1/5 that amount on a 50 per 
cent tree merchantability clause. A check run 
of logs shows 44.9% of the logs taken out to 
ke defective. ihe cull) per (cent ine Less 
scaled is 25.4. 

About 1/7 of the timber has been 
cut. The estimated timber remaining and the 
present stumpage rates are as follows: 

Stumpage Cooperative Deposits 
26,000 M.white pine 


$4.15 $107,900 $1.25 $32,500 


590 M dead white pine 1.25 §25 25 625 
17,000 M hemlock (60) 10.200 25h vedeein 
5,500 M white fir 360 4.125 1.25 6,875 
6,000 M spruce 125g s76590n | Tee ee anO0 

690 M larch & fir 50 300 1A) 725 

Total $130,650 $89 475 


The present contract contemplates cut— 
ting both white pine and hemlock as closely 
as possible (there are practically no white 
pine trees fit to leave for seed trees), 
piling and burning the slash and disposing 
of the remaining defective hemlock either by 
a combination of girdling with felling and 
piling brush, or felling all the defective 
hemlock and broadcast burning. In either 
case we may get natural reproduction from 


seed in the duff, or we may have to plant, 
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It is probable that funds will not ke suf- 
ficient to fully clean up the area. 

The operator is begging for relief. 
The hemlock is so defective that it cannot 
be worked into ties or timbers, and in 
spite of a very intensive selling campaign 
he is losing heavily on it. 

A recent appraisal was worked up, 
based on both Seyear averages and 25 year 
averages. On the 5-year basis the appraisal 
shows the following indicated stumpage val-— 
white pine $11.65; spruce, minus $4.09; 
minus $9.19. On a 
which probably represents 
to be 


ues; 
hemlock and white fir, 
2i-year average, 
most truly the conditions 
for the next three or four years, the indi- 
cated stumpage values are, white pine, $6.31. 
spruce, minus $2.87; hemlock and white fir, 


expected 


minus $7.67. It is obvious that the loss 
on the hemlock will pretty well wipe out 


ihe purchaser's profit mangin, It is’ also 
apparent that the Government is paying pretty 
big money to get the sound hemlock salvaged. 
To remedy the situation two plans have been 
proposed, It is probable that the purchaser 
then. 
required 


would gladly agree to either one of 
Thowiirst oplany tsi tomwcrmicy 


cutting to white pine and spruce. Increa 


Se 
the stumpage 15 
to $7.15 per M, and the co-operative deposits 
from $1.25 te $2.75 per M. Slash ali the 
hemlock and white fir, and broadcast burn. 


The returns under this plan. 


rate on white pine from $4. 


would be as 
follows: 


Stumpage Cooperative Deposits 


26,000 M.white pine $7.15 $185,900 $2.75 $71,500 
500 M dead white pine 1.25 625 1b Ps 625 
6,000 M spruce 1.25 7, 560 25 7,500 
879,625 


Total- $194,025 
Comparing this with the returns from 

the present contract we see that the Govern— 
$64,000 


ment gets more stumpage frm the 
area, besides $10,000 more cooperative de- 
posit. The cocperative funds will be sufzi- 


Cient to slash and broadcast burn the entire 


area, leaving it in shape to plant, or 


bly for natural reproduction The op 


oOo 
© 
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rator 


American people lose 22,500 M. of hemlock 
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is relieved of $170,000 loss on the hemlock 
and white fir, of which only $117,000 is taken 
up in the increased rate on pine. 

The only disadvantage is that the 


which are burned up 
the nation's timber 


and white fir logs, 
instead of going into 
supply. 

The other plan is to cut only white 
pine and leave all the hemlock and spruce 
untouched. The slash from the white pine 
would be piled and burned, The area would 
be left green, safe from fire and — wn- 
productive. Qn this basis, if we leave 
the cooperative deposit at $1.25 per M., which 
is a very safe figure to handle the white 
pine slash, and relieve the operator from 
cutting anything other than pine, we could 
probably justify raising the white pine 
stumpage from $4.15 to $8.50, making the total 
returns $221,000. 

We would have left a stand of rotten 
hemlock, getting worse every year, but pretty 
safe from fire. Whether hemlock will ever 
be worth enough to go into a hard logging 


chance and salvage 20,000 M. of scalable 
Material out of 100/000 Mo gross ys smd 
question. Also if that could be done 40 


or 50 years from now there would still remain 
the problem of disposing of tne remaining 
80,000 M. of rotten logs. In the meantime 
the area remains totally unproductive, It 
doesn't sound so bad for one tract of 2,500 
acres, but if the plan is accepted it applies 
to a good many townships in District TW, 
including much of the most productive land. 


HOW THE SAN BERNARDINO PUT OVER "NO SMOKING" 
By S. A. Nash-Boulden 
Regarding .the pro and con of the © 


the following will 
"workings" on the ~ 


"No Smoking" ordinances, 
idea of its 
San Bernardino during the past year. 

in an effort to bring about a marked — 


give you an 


8. . 

C 1 in the number of man-caused fires,” 

and to offset the reduced fine made possible © 
1925 amendment to the state fire 


law, the County Board of Supervisors was 


last year induced to pass a "No Smoking" . 


ordinance which made it a misdemeanor to 
smoke on National Forest land from May 1 
to November 30 of any year, except at im- 
proved public camp grounds or a place of 
habitation. This ordinance also applied 
to county land outside the Forest except 
that it was modified to permit smoking but 
prohibiting the away of lighted 
cigars, cigarettes, etc., without first ex— 
tinguishing the same. This year, the ordi- 
nance was elaborated upon and 
and the Riverside County Board of Super— 
visors put through a like ordinance in their 
county. 

The season of 1925 was given over to 
an educational program with an idea of getting 
the new ordinance across to the public, and 
the only arrests made were in cases where 
the information was not taken kindly and 
somebody became "hard boiled." The courts 
gave us good backing and the press much 
favorable publicity, with the result that 
before the season closed the new 
was well understood and had public sentiment 
behind it. 

This year, during the holiday periods 
and the early part of the hunting season, 
patrolmen were. withdrawn, as necessary, to 


throwing 


repassed, 


ruling 


control stations established on the main 
traveled roads leading to the Forest. Emer— 
gency patrolmen, some cooperative, were 


placed to aid our force in stopping each ma— 
chine, warning the passengers regarding the 
no smoking rule and passing out dodgers 
issued bodies. 
As more patrolmen were available, they were 
placed along these same roads and checked 
the traffic to see'that the no smoking rule 
was not being violated. Where violations 
were found, prosecution followed, and it did 
not take long to get the news around that 
it would prove an expensive smoke if caught, 
since Justice courts were passing out fines 
of from $10 to $50. 

Leaflets, pamphlets, dodgers, and lec— 
tures given by public and 
publics organizations have also been a great 
aid in our educational program, and the pub— 


by various public service 


various semi- 
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lic is sold to no smoking and no man—caused 
fires. ; 

In order to get the no smoking infor- 
vo) the passengers ane evie ry 


mation across 


‘machine entering the Forest during the holi- 


day periods we had to maintain a 24-hour 
the control stations and there 
were two men on duty at all times. The 
Waterman Canyon station passed in approx— 


patrol at 


imately 5,000 machines and issued as many 
dodgers over the 4th of July weekend. At 
times there were as many as 30 machines 
waiting at the control to be passed. 
works were also removed at these stations 
and later returned to owners if they called 
for them, but no guarantee was given that 
we would check them separately. 

The San Bernardino Forest has enjoyed 
a normal fire season this year and while 
we have had a subnormal condition as to travel 
in the forest, we reel that the rank vegeta= 
tion due to the late spring rains has more 
than offset the lower risk by increasing the 
hazard abnormally. The local Chamber of 
Commerce estimates that the forest has re- 
ceived 800,000 visitors to date, a slightly 
lower figure than last year. 

While we can not reasonably expect 
immediate results from work of this kind, 


Fire=- 


the following facts and figures prove inter— 
esting. 

Against 15 smoker fires in 1925 we. 
have had this’ year, to date, 
fires inside and five outside. 


five smoker 


Arrests for violation of 


"No Smoking" ordinance ...... - 115 
ConValCeROMS & sei Mince eae - 108 
Penance oe ee tee ~ 7 
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Suspensions are due to the inclina— 
tion of some justices to disfavor the minimum 
fine of $50. More often the fine is assessed 
at $50 and $35 or $40 suspended. 
we have a few who hand out the 50 straight 


However, 


with no garnish whatever: 
it has taken much 
time and effort to put this across, and the 


Needless to- say, 
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local organization can well feel proud of 
the result of their efforts. To ride the 
public and not only have them back of you 
while so doing, but have them stronger for 
you in the end, ~- well, did somebody say 
"Fire conscience?" 


COMMUNITY SUICIDE 


This is the apt heading given to a 
recent editorial appearing in the Albuquerque 
It deals with the destruction of 
Pueblo Bonito through the destructive forces 
In part the editorial states: 
"A thousand years ago the sitizens of Pueblo 
Bonito, Northwest New Mexico, committed sui- 
cide by deforestation. That is the verdict 
of Neil M. Judd, archeologist of the Smith- 
atv the end of the sixth 
season of work on the ancient pueblo by the 


Journal, 


of erosion. 


sonian Institute, 


National Geographic Society. The report 
generally has been hailed as a solemn warning 
to Americans of this generation. Deforesta-— 


tion still is going on, though we are better 
able to cope with it than the primitives of 
a thousand years ago, who wasted their forests 
and then had their fertile soil swept by 
flood waters. Discussing the disappearance 
of the ancient puenlo, Dr, Judd has come 
to the conclusion that the 'Bonitians wasted 
their pine forests, baring the soil to wind 
and water. The summer rains, without which 
thus drained 
the newly formed arroyo, 


desert plants do not mature, 
immediately into 
increasing it in both depth and width. In 
a relatively few cultivated 


years fields 


throughout many generations were no longer 
able to produce food for 1,200 people. The 
inhabitants began dribbling away a few at a 
time, so that in a comparatively short while 
Pueblo fell 
economic and cultural leadership to a mere 


Bonito from its position of 


handful of conservative families, loath to 


leave the cmpty shell of their: ancestral 


home. Outside of the archeological findings, 


10 announcement has been of more general 


interest than the one just made as to the 
theory of deforestation suicide of the pueb-— 


lo." -—— District 3. 


INCREASED FUNDS FOR FOREST ACTIVITIES 


In his budget message, delivered. in 
Congress on December 8, President Coolidge 
emphasized his interest in forestry and 
forest problems, Under the caption "Forest 
Conservation," he said: 

"The forest acreage in the United 
States is approximately 470,200,000 acres, of 
which 158,759,000 acres are in the National 
Forests. With such generous forest re- 
Sources, we have been prone to consider the 
supply of forest materials inexhaustible. 
The constantly increasing demands to meet 
our growing needs, however, and the destruc— 
tion of forests by fire are arousing appre— 
hension that in the comparatively near future 
industry may be handicapped for lack of 
forest products." 

The Agricultural Appropriation Bill 
was reported out by the House Committee or 
Monday, December 13. The increases recom 
mended by the follows: 
General Expense, for fire prevention and 
presuppression $77,285, for timber sale work, 
$40,000, for grazing administration $6,000, 
for the Military Forests $2,742, 
total of $127,027. for this iven. 
investigations $60,000 for establishing Ex- 
periment Stations in Pennsylvania and the 
Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. Planting 
$18,300. Forest fire cooperation $290,000. 
Forest roads and trails $1,500,000. The 
$40,000 increase for the Forest Products 
item which was included in the tudget was . 


Committee are as 


making 3 
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eliminted by the Committee. 

The Committes has reduced the au- 
thorization for the purchase of passenger— 
carrying vehicles from $45,000 to $30,000. 
They have also reduced the authorization for 
the purchase of cars to replace those turned 
over to the Department by the War Department 
from $35,000 to $25,000. They have alse 
included a proviso which limits the expendi— 


tures for maintenance of passengsr—-carrying 


vehicles to one third of the cost of a new © 
vehicle of the same class, with a) maxinum | 
limitation of $500. This will prevent the 
operation of old worn out cars for, a part 
of the year at least. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
LIBRARY 


NOTICE TO BORROWERS 


Please return all books promptly after 


_ finishing your use of them, in order that 
they may be available for reference by | 


other persons who need to use them. 


Please do not lend to others the books © 


and periodicals charged to you. Return 
them to the Library to be charged to 
the persons who wish them. — 


The mutilation, destruction, or theft 
of Library property is punishable by law. 
(20 Stat. 171, June 15, 1878.) 


